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American Women. 



ABBATT, Ulss Agrnes Dean, ariist. born 
in New York City, ajrcl June. 1847. She still resides 
in her native city. Her paleriial ancestors were 
English, and she is of French Hiiguencit descerit 
on her mother's side. Her >;reat -grandfather and 
his family came from Kngland to this country in 
the latter part of tlie last century. They settled in 
what is now Pleasant Vallev. Dutchess cuunty, 
N.V..where\Villiaml>.Abb,it't, the father of Agnes, 
was born. He pisstrd his life In business in 
Poughkeepsie. Philadelphia and New York. Miss 
Abbalt's grandmother, Mrs. Dean, an English 
woman, was ati art amnteur of unusual talent 
and accomplishments. Of her children, nearly all 
possessed the talent for painting, but of all the 
descendants Agnes alone lias adopted art as a 
profession. She showed in early childhooi I 
a marked talent for dran-ing, bnt it was not till 
1873 that she took up the study of an as a profes- 
sion, in that year she entered the Cooper Union 
art-school. She won a medal for a headc'fAjax 
in the first year of her studies, and on the merit of 
that achievement she was admllled to the art- 
school of the National Academy of Design in New 
York. So decided was her progress that, at the 
end of the first year in that institution her first full- 
length drawing was one of those selected for exhi- 
bition. As it was not her intention to become a 
figure-pal 11 ler, she left the Academy and devoted 
hersell lo the study of landscape painting. That 
branch of art she studied for several years under 
R. Swain GiHbrd, N. A., and James D. Smillie. 
N. A., constantly showing new powers and making 
rapid progress. At the same time she was gratify- 
iiig her tastes in another direction, and she won 
distinction as a water-col orist and also as a fl^iwer- 
painter. Her first pictures, two panels of flowers, 
were shown in the exhibition of the Brooklyn 
Art Club in 1X75, where they attracted much atten- 
tion and found purchasers. Her next picture, 
"My Next Nelj^hbor," was shown in New York, 
and was the subject of much favorable comment. 
In the Water Color Society's exhibition, in iSSo, 
she showed a composition named, "When Autumn 
Turns the Leaves," which was one of the most 
conspicuous features of the exhibition. In the 
same year Miss Abbatt was elected a member of 
the American Water Color Society, at once taking 
hl^h rank in that somewhat exclusive organization 
of artists. She is the second woman on its list of 
members. She has given especial attention to the 
painting ot chrysanthemums. Besides the picture 
entitled " When Autumn Turns the Leaves," she 
has painted others that are noteworthy, among 
which are "The Last of the Flowers," "Flowers of 
the Frost," "Our Japanese Cousins," "From the 
Land of the Mikado, "Autumn Colors," and "A 
Japanese Embassy," all devoted to the royal 



chrysanthemum. In the landscape field she 
has confined her work mostly to the rural scenes 
in Westchester, county, N. \.. the picturesque 
nooks of the ea.<itern end of Long Island, and 
the coast of Maine and Massachusetts Bay. 
Among her notable productions In landscape are 
"Near Barnstable, Cape Cod." "The Noisy 
Geese that Gabbled o'er the Pool. " "A Summer 
Afternoon on the New England Coast," and "In 
Lobster Ijtne, Magnolia, Mass." The la-it named 
picture won for her a silver medal in the exhibition 
-if the Charitable Mechanics' and Tradesmen's 
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Association of Boston, Mass. She works with 
equal facility and success In oil and water colors, 
and she has also made a study of pastel work. In 
addition to her own extended creative work, she 
has been a successful art-tea. .ler, in studio and 
in field. Aside from her home studio, she has 
taught classes in Washington, D. C, Troy. N. Y., 
antfin New Haven, Conn., while her field instruc- 
tion has been given in New York, Massachusetts 
and Maine. She is a ^nuine enthusiast in art, 
both as creator and inslmcior, and in these two 
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fields, calling for su widely differing powers, she early pupils of Miss Lucy H. Symonds, of Boston, 
has been equally at home. Her work is distinct and was a graduate of the class of 1883. So, after 
in character, in outline and (one in shades and wailing seven years for the fullillment of her cher- 
lijjlits, and her proud position among the painters i.-lied desires, Mrs. Abbott began her work as a 
of^ the United States is a one legitimately won and kindergartner. Her first teaching was done in a 
successfully held, summer chariiy-school in Boston. She then went 

ABBOTT, Mrs. Elizabeth Robinson, edu- to Waterbury. Conn., and introduced this method 
cator. born in Lowell, Mass., 11th September. 1851. into the Hillside Avenue school. There she taught 
Her maiden name was Elizabeth Osborne Robin- until her marriage, in 1885, to George S. Ab- 
son. She is the youngest daughter of William S. bott, of that city. After her marriage Mrs. Abbott 
and Harriet H. Robinson. Through the writings did not lose her interest in kindergarten work, 
and conversations of Miss Klizabeth P. Peabody but continued her class until most of her little 
she became interested, in her girlhood, in the kin- pupils were graduated into primacy schools. Since 
dergarten method of teaching, and would gladlv that time she has encouraged and helped others to 
have taken up that branch of educational work keep up the work she so successfully began, hav- 
at the time when the death of her father made it jng for two years given part of her home for use 
necessary for her to hiTrome self-supporting. But as a kindei^arten Thus Mrs. Abbott has created 
circimist.nnces prevented, and she therefore sought and maintained in the city where she now lives a 
oilier w.iys of earning lii-rliv inn. Successively, she lasting interest, and she ni.iy be considered a pio- 
taught a district school in Nlaine and '' boarded neer of kindergarten work in Connecticut. She is 
now secretary of the Connecticut Valley Kinder- 
garten Association, an association of kind ergarlners 
embracing western Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island. Mrs. Abbott is not well known as 
a writer or speaker, but she is interested in and 
works for all that relates to the advancement of 
women. She is chairman of the correspondence 
committee for Connecticut of the General Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs, one of the founders of Old 
and New, the woman's club of Maiden, Mass. , and 
the chief founder of the Woman's Club of Water- 
bury, Conn. 

-ABBOTT, Emma, prima donna, born in Chi- 
cago. Ill,, in 1850. Her father was a music teacher, 
ana he encouraged her and her brother George to 
develop the musical talents that each showed at 
a very early age. Emma was a singing child, and 
under her father's training she sang well and be- 
came a proficient performer on the guitar. Pro- 
fessor Abbott moved from Chicago to Peoria, 111., 
in 1854. There his patronage was so small that his 
family was in straitened circumstances. He gave 
a concert in 1859, in which the young Emma was 
prima donna and guitar player, and her brother was 
ner support. The enlertainment w.ns a success, and 
Professor Abbott and his twotalenled children gave 
a large number of concerts in other towns and 
cities, with varying fortunes. In 1866 the finances 
of the family were at a tow ebb, and Emma took a 
district school to te:ich in order lo assist in suppoit- 
ing the household. Emma's early lessons on the 
guitar and her brother's on the viohn were not 
entirely paid for until she had become a successful 
concert singer in New York. At the age of thirteen 
she taught the guitar with success. Her educa- 
tion was acquired in the Peoria public schools. 
round," kept a little private school of her own. When she was sixteen years old she sang in the 
tried bookkeeping ana learned to set type. After synagogue in Peoria. At that age she joined the 
giving three months to learning type-setting, she Lombard Concert Company, of Chicago, and 
Raidly earned enough to pay Tier board out of traveled with thtm in Iowa, Illinois, and Wisconsin, 
the low wages given to women compositors. About When the company disbanded Eriima found herself 
that time two positions were open to her, one to in Grand Haven, Mich., friendless and moneyless, 
'"tendstore" andthe olheras " second assistant " With her guitar she started out alone and gave 
in Mrs. Shaw's charily kindergarten and nursery concerts in Michigan and the neighboring States, 
-■ ■■-- North End in Boston. The latter position and thus worked ner w-ay to New York City, where 



meantsimply to be the kitchen-maid or cook, and she gave parlor concerts in the hotels in w>iLch she 

nothing more; but, preferring this position to that staid, and in that way earned the money for her 

of shop-girl, and thinking it might eventually lead expenses. Failing to gain notice in New York, 

or open the way into higher kindergarten work, she she borrowed money and returned to the west 

accepted the offer. While there, Miss Phcebe She tried a concert season in Chicago and Milwau- 

Adam, the manager, became interested in the kee, but was unsuccessful. She then tried a num- 

" second assistant " and, knowing her desire to berof smaller towns andended her tour in a failure 



cany on her studies, and kindly allowed her the that slimly attended concert was Clara Louise 
privilege of taking time for her lessons out of the Kellogg, who recognized her merit and gave her 
afteraoon hours o? her work. She was one of the money enough to go to New York, with a letter to 
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Professor Errani. In i87oshe began to study with pan y, her gifts to charity, and her industry and 
him. and was engag:ed to sing in Dr, Chapin's perseverance at length won over the critics, who 
church at a salary of ft, 500 a year. In 1872 Mr. had simply made manifest their inability to write 
Lake, with the aid of Dr. Chapin's congregation, down a really meritorious artist Miss Abbot! sang 
throughout the United States, and in an incredibly 
short time she had amassed a fortune of several 
millions of dollars. Her voice was a ptire, clear, 
long-range soprano of great flexibility. Her 
rules Includea Norma, Semiramide, Elvira, 
Martha, Lucia, and Mai^erite. and in her last 
years she appeared in costumes more magnifi- 
cent than any other singer had ever worn. She 
died In Ogden. Utah, 4th January. 1891, after an 
illness of less than a week. Her funeral was held 
in Chicago on glh January, her body was cre- 
mated, in accordance with a provision of her will, 
and its ashes were deposited in the magnificent 
m.iusoleuni she had built In Gloucester, Mass. 
Her large fortune was divided by her will among 
her relatives and friends, and various churches 
and charitable societies. 

ACHESON, MtB. Sarab C, temperance 
worker, bom ill Washington, Pa., lolh February, 
1H44. She is descended on the paternal side from 
English and Dutch families that settled in Vit^inia 
in r6oo, and on the maternal side from Col, Georee 
Morgan, who had charge of Indian atfalrs under 
Washington, with headquarters at Fort Pitt, and 
of whom Jefferson, in a letter which Mrs. Acheson 
has in her possession, says, " He first gave me 
notice of the mad project of that day," meaning 
the Aaron Burr treason. Among her ancestors 
were Col. William Duane, of Philadelphia, editor 
of the Philadelphia " Aurora* during the Revolu- 
tion. Her girlhoojl was spent in the town of her 
birth, where she was married, in 1363, to Capt 



raised Jio.ooo to send her to Europe for musical 
training. Sh.- W'ent to Milan and iitudied with San 
Giovanni, and afterwards to Paris, « iiere she studii-d 
under Wartel for several years. .She studied with 
Delle Sadie also. While in Paris, she suffered an 
illness thai threatened the destruction of her voice. 
She made a successful dObut, however, and she had 
there a warm friend in the Baroness Rothschild. 
Numerous enticing offers were made (o her by 
European managers. She made an engagement 
with Manager Gye In l^ndon, but refused, on 
moral grounds, to appear in the opera, " La Trail- 
ata." In this she was supported by Eugene 
Wetherel!, her husland. He was a member of Dr. 
Chapin's church and had followed her lo Europe, 
where they were secretly married. Her refusal to 
sing that role ended in the canceliaiion of her 
engagement with Mr. Gye. In 1876 she returned 
to the United States, and with C. D, Hess organized 
an <^era company. She ap[)eared in the Park 
Theater, Brooklyn, N. Y,, in her famous rule of 
Marguerite. Soon after she became her own 
raana^r, and her husband and Charles I'ratt 
attended to her business until Mr, Wetherell's 
sudden de.ith in Denver, Col., in 1888. Miss 
Abbott, for she always retained her maiden name, 
was successful from the Start. In spite of abuse, 
ridicule and misrepresentation, she drew large audi- 
ences wherever she appeared. The critics at first 
derided her in every possible way, but the public 
did not heed the critics and crowded to hear the 
courageous little woman who could maintain her 
good temper under a shower of ridicule, the like of 
which never before fell upon the head of a public 
personage. She grew artistically every year, and 
her stainless character, her generosity to her com- 
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Acheson. of the same place, then on Gen. Miles's 
stafi^, the marriage taking place while the Captain 
was oil furlough with a gunshot wound In the face. 
He left for the front ten days after, encouraged by 
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his young wife. Dr and Mrs. Acheson moved to 
Texas in 1871. During; their residence in Texas 
Mrs. Acheson has been a moral force. Her influ- 
ence has been strongly felt, not only in the city 
where she resides, but throughout the Stale. Her 
generous nature has been shown in heroic deeds of 
3 kind which the world seldom sees. When a 
cyclone struck the village of Savoy, many of its in- 
habitants were badly wounded, some were killed, 
others made homeless. Mrs. Acheson reached them 
as speedily as a train could take her, doing duty 
as nurse and special provider for the suffering. She 
gave three years of active service to the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union. Shewas Statepresi- 
dent at a time when a strong leader was greatly 
needed, guiding their bark into a haven of 
financial safety. Her life is active along all Unes 
of duty. She is abreast of the advanced thought of 
the age. The world's progress insocial, scientific 
and religious reform is not only an open, but a well- 
read book, to her. Her home is in Denison, Tex. 
ACE£RHANN, Mlnsjeesle A.,prusi<leniof 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Aus- 
tralasia, bom in Boston, Mass. .4th July, i860. As lie- 
fits a Fourth-of-July child, she has thering nf Amer- 
ican independence. She is a descendant of the Pil- 
grim Fathers on her molhi-r's side, and is of German 
extraction on her father's Herinherited virtues and 
talents have been developed by liberal education:il 
advantages. She was instructed in law, and spint 
much time in the study of elocution. She took a 
private course of study in theology, while drawing 
and painting and instruction in household matters 
were not neglected. She had the advantage of 
extensive travel through her native land and spent 
much time In the Southern Stales, immediately 
after the close of her schooldays. At twelve years 
of age she was taken to a Good Templars' Lodge, 
where she received her first temperance teaching. 
and gave her first temperance talk. She began 
public work as grand lecturer and organizer for 
that society in 1&81, and continued until, in iSSS. 
the wider scope and higher spiritual tone of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, with its 
special opportunities for work among women, won 
her heart, and she began to serve in its ranks. She 
succeeded amid extraordinary diflicullies in 
organizing unions at Sitka and Jtmeau, in Alaska 
She also traveled and organiied in British Colum- 
bia with success. She gladly responded to the call 
to go round the world, and receiving her appoint- 
ment at the National Convention lield in Ntw 
York, in October, 1888, she sailed from San Fran- 
cisco for the Sandwich Islands on zgth January, 
1889. She reached Honolulu on 6th February, and 
was cordially welcomed at the residence of the W. 
C. T. U. president. The Japanese Consul-Gen- 
eral, a cultivated Christian gentleman, president of 
a temperance society of 1,400 members, was much 
interested in her work and acted as Interpreter at 
the meetings she held among the Japanese resi- 
dents, the other foreigners and the native Hawai- 
ians. She spent some time in the Islands. The 
history of her mission in New Zealand and the Aus- 
tralian colonies was recorded In the " Union Signal" 
by her letters during 1889. Successful and enthusi- 
astic missions were held in the North and South 
Islands of New Zealand and in the Island of 
Tasmania. She visited Melbourne on the way for 
Adelaide. She remained two months in South 
Australia, traveled over the greater part of the 
colony, oiganiied twenty- four local unions, called 
a convention in Adelaide, formed a Colonial Union. 
and lellamembershipori,ii6. Workers responded 
to her call in every place, and money was forthcom- 
ing for all needs. Finding the work in Victoria well 
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organized under the care of Mrs. Love, of America, 
she stayed only a few days, in which she spoke 
in the crowded meetings of the Victorian Alliance, 
which is very influential in Melbourne. Her stay 
in New South Wales was very brief, for she found 
that outside help was not at that time welcomed in 
that oldest and most conservative colony, although 
a good work was doing by the several local 
unions. She was most cordially welcomed to 
Queensland, but stayed only long enough to attend 
their annual convention, as the way to China and 
Japan seemed open before her. A sense of iluty 
rather than inclination took Miss Ackermann to 
China, but from the time she landed in Hong 
Kong she was well received everywhere. As there 
seemed no opportunity to organize in Hong Kong, 
she decided to proceed to Slam, by way of Swalow. 
Her visit to Bankok was prolonged through an 
attack of malarial fever, which greatly reduced her 
strength. While in that city, she obtained an 




audience «ilh His Roval ili|;hnes-i. Prince Diss, 
who is at the head of the departnifiit of education 
in Siam, She was also presented to His Majesty, 
the King of Si, im, who received lier graciously. She 
returned again to Hong Kong, on the w:iy to Can- 
ton, whichshere.iched by river. The northern ports 
of China being closed, Miss Ackermann proceeded 
to Japan, going to Yokohama. There she did 
much work and formed a union. She next visited 
Tokio. A very successful mission was held at 
Numadza, where a union of forty members was 
formed. Meetings were held in Nagoya, and also 
under the auspices of the temperance society in 
Kioto, where Miss Ackermann addressed the Con- 
gregational Conference, then in session. There 
she also spoke in the theater to six hundred Bud- 
dhist students, on " What Christianity has done for 
the Worid." She addressed nine hundred students 
in the Doshisha school. Osaka was visited 
at the invitation of the Young Men's Christian 
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Associalion. Returning to ShanRhni. she etijoyed 
the privilege of attending and making an address 
before the General Missionary Conference of China. 
The last was held thirteen years earlier. At 
that time a woman was cnlled upon to bring her 
work before the conference, at which Ihe chair- 
man vacated the ch.iir, and many left the meeting in 
sore grief and indignation. On this occasion, how- 
ever, all women delegates present, including mis- 
sionaries' wives, were made voting members of the 
conference with all the privileges of Ihe floor, amid 
storms of applause. MissAckerniann was able to form 
a National Woman's Christi.m Temperance Union 
for China. Successful missions were conducted in 
Coofclown. Townsville, Mount Morgan. Rock- 
hatnpton and Brisbane, and she again went into 
New South Wales, The work was very hard. In 
the first month she traveled seven- hundred miles, 
held forty-two meetings, and made more than one- 
hundred calls in search of leaders for the work. 
The rt-sulis were gratifyinjf, being twenty new 
unions, a reorganized Colonial Union, and fifteen 
Colonial superintendents. The Guod Templars 
were her faithful friends in that colony, and she 
spoke in the annual meetings of the Grand Lodge. 
where about three-hundred delegates were present. 
She called a convention in Melbourne fur May, 
1891. which was attended by fort^-nine delegates. 
Miss Ackermann wasetecled president. A consti- 
tution was adopted providing lora triennial conven- 
tion, the next to be held in Sj^dney in (894, and Miss 
Ackermann was elected president of the Woman's 
Christian "Tempe ranee Union of Australaste fdr the 
ensuing term of three years. Since October, 1888, 
she has traveled more than forty-thousand miles, 
spoken through interpreters in seventeen different 
languages, formed more than one-hundred unions, 
taken five thousand pledges, and received over 
four thousand women into the union. The sup- 
pression of the opium traftic and of gambling, and 
the religious education of the young are ques- 
tions to which she is devoting mu^-li thought 
Since Ihe Australasian convention she has traveled 
and organized in Victoria and South Australia. 
Miss Ackermann writes modestly of her platform 
ability, but she is really a speaker of no mean 
order. Her audiences are held by her addresses 
and fascinated by her lectures. 

ASAHS, Hts. AblKail, wife of John Adams, 
second Prt-sident of the United Stales, bom iJnd 
November. 1744, in Weyrnouth, Mass, She was a 
daughter of the Rev. William Smith, for forty vt-ars 
minister of the Congregational church in Wey- 
mouth. Her mother was Elizabeth Quincy. a great- 
great-granddaughter of Rev. Thomas Shepard. an 
eminent Puritan clergyman of Cambridge, and a 

Seat-grandnieceofthe Rev. John Norton, of Boston, 
bigail Adams was one of the most distinguished 
women of the Revolutionary period. She was in del- 
icate health in youth and unable to attend school, 
but she became a far better scholar than most of 
the women of her day. She read widely and wrote 
ill terse, vigorous and elegant language. Her 
vouih was passed in converse with persons of learn- 
ing, expenence and political sagacity She was 
married on JSth October. 1764. to John Adams, 
then a young lawyer practicing in Boston, Dur- 
ing the next ten years tier quiet and happy life was 
devoted to her husband and her four children, 
three sons and one daughter. Then came the 
troubled times that were marked by the disputes 
between the Colonies and England. Mrs. Adams 
BL-conded her hustiand in his opposition to the Eng- 
lish oppression, and encouraged him in his zeal and 
detemtination in urging the Colonies to declare 
their independence. Sne remained in Brainlree, 
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Mai^ , tt'hile Mr. Adams was absent as a delegate 
to the Continental Congress and afterwards on dip- 
lomatic niK-iions in Europe In 1784 she joined 
her husbLiTid in France, and in 1785 they went to 
London, wliiltier Mr. Adams was sent as Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Court of Great Britain. 
Remembering the patriotic zeal and independence 
of Mrs. Adams during the Revolution. George III 
and his queen, still smarting over the loss of the 
American Colonics, treated her with marked rude- 
ness. Mi^. Adams remembered their rudeness, 
and afterwards wrote: "Humiliation for Char- 
lotte is no sorrow fi>r me " After spending one 
year in Fr.ince and three in England, Mrs. Adams 
relumed to the United Slates in 1788. In 1789. 
after her husband was appointed Vice-President of 
the United Slates, she went to reside in Philadel- 

Rhia. Pa., llirn the seat of government. In 1797 
Ir. Adam« «-.is chrt.i-n Hresidcnt. In iSoo. after 
his defeat, they retired to yuincy, Mass., where Mrs. 
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Adams died aSth October. iSiS. She was a woman 
of elevated mind and strong powers of judgment 
and observation. Her letters nave been collected 
and published with a bii^japhical sketch by her 
grandson. Charles K Adams, in a volume entitled 
" Familiar Leitcrs of John Adams and his Wife, 
Abigail Adams. During Ihe Revolution." 

AJ}AHS, Mrs. Florence Adelaide Fowle, 
dramatic reader and teacher, bom in Chelsea, 
Mass.,isth October, 1863. Her maiden name was 
Fowle. Her father's family, originally from Eng- 
land, have been for many generations residents of 
the old Bay State, On her mother's side she is 
descended from the Earl of SeaReld. who was her 
mother's great-grandfather, and from the Ogilvies, 
Grants, Gordons and Ich martins of Scotland, 
tracing their ancestry back to 1.100. She was 
graduated from Ihe Chelsea public school and 
afterwards attended the girl's Latin school in Bos- 
ton. She learned readily, making particularly 



rapid progress in the study of the languages. 
During childhood she gave promise of^at dra- 
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in Arhich she was instructed by the divinity students 
who made their liome with her family. In 1772 
her father lost his property, and the children were 
forced to provide for themselves. Hannah sup- 
ported herself during tlie Revolutionary War by 
making lace and by teaching scliool. After the war 
she opened a school to prepare young men for 
college, in which she was very successful. Her 
principal work, a volume emilied "A View of 
Religious Opinions," appeared in 1784. The labor 
necessary fur so great a work resulted in a seri- 
ous illness that threatened lier withmental derange 
ment. That book passed through several editions 
in the United Slates and was republished in Eng- 
land. It is a work of great research and erudition. 
When the fourth edition was published, she 
changed the title to "A Dictionary of Religions." 
It was long a standard volume. Her second work. 
"A History of New Engkind," appeared in 1799, 
and herthird, " Evidences of Christianity." in 1801. 
Her income from these successful works was 
meager, as she did not understand the art of mak- 
ing money so well as she knew the art of making 
books, tier r^-putalion I'xtended to Europe and 
won her many friends, among whom was Abbi- 
Gregoire, who was then laboring to secure the 
emancipation of the Jews in France. With him 
she corresponded, and from him she receivL-d 
valuable aid in preparing her " History of tht- 
Jews," which appeared in i8i». Her next book. 
" A Controversy with Dr. Morse," appeared in 
1814, and her " Letters on the Cospt-ls " in 1S26. 
All her books passed through many editions, Mi>s 
Adams was a woman of great modesty and sim- 
plicity. Her lite was very quiet; her only journey 
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attention, while it held out dattering prospects for 
the future. She was graduated from tlie Boston 
School of Oratory in 1884, under the late i'rof. 
Robert R. Raymond, in June, 1888, she was 
married to George Adams, a direct descend- 
ant of the statesmen and presidents. Her mar- 
riage has not interfered with ner chosen line ofttork. 
Naturally of a sympathetic disposition, she has 
devoted much timi; and talent to charities. Hav- 
ing had from time to time many pupils to instruct, 
she felt the need of a text-book that should set 
forth the principles of the Delsarte system in a 
form easily grasped by the student. This led to 
the pubhcation of her Dook "Gestures and Panto- 
mimic Action" (Boston, 1S91). Mrs. Adams was 
her own model for the numerous illustrations used 
in the volume, and in this, as throughout the work, 
she had an invaluable critic in the person of her 
mother, who is also a graduate of the Boston 
School of Oratory, One distinguishing trait of 
Mrs, Adams' character is her great love for " ' 
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i, but 
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She is youthful 

. ,1 which she has 

ever been a general favorite. I 

ADAMS, HIbb Hannah, the first woman in | 
the United Stales to make a profession of litera- 1 
ture was born in Medlield, Mass., in 1755, and 
died in Brookline, Mass., 15th November, 1S32. 
Her father was a well-to-do farmer of considerable 

education and culture. Hannah was a delicate by water was the ten-mile trip from Boston to Na- 
child fond of reading and study. In childhood hant and her longest land journey was from Boston 
she memorized most of the poetical works of Mil- to Chelmsford. The closing yearn of her life 
ton, Pope. Thomson, Young and others. Her she spent in Boston, supported by an annuity 
studies were varied, including Greek and Latin, settled upon her by three wealthy men of that city. 
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She was buried in Mount Auburn, being the 
first one to be buried in that cemetery. Her 
autobiography, edited with additions b^ Mrs. 
Hannah F. Lee, was published in Boston m 1832. 
ADAH81 Sirs. Tane Kelley, educator, bom in 
Wobuni, Mass., 3olh October, 1851. Herfather was 
a racmlx^rofa prominent firm of leather manufactur- 
ers. Her family had gone from New Hampshire, 
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1888 she was elected to a position on the Woburn 
school board, and in 1S90 served as its presiding 
officer. In the spring of iSgi, feeling from her 
work on the board of education the great need the 
students had of instruction in manual training, she 
was instrumental in establishing classes in sewing, 
sloyd and cooking, which were largely attended. 
Besides her work in her native town, Mrs. Adams 
has found time to be active in the various societies 
for college-bred women in the neighboring city of 
Boston. She is of a social nature, has a great in- 
terest in her husband's work, and it is not impos- 
sible that she will become a student of law. 

ADAMS, Mrs. I^uise Catherine, wife of 
John Quincy Adims, born in London, England, 
in 1775. She was a daughter of Joshua Johnson, 
of Maryland, but passed her early years in Eng- 
land and France. Her father's house in London 
was the resort of Amsricans in England. She was 
married to Mr, Adams in 1797, Mr. Adams had 
been resident minister at The Hague, and when his 
father was elected President of the United States, 
he went as minister to Berlin. Germany. There 
the youn? wife sustained herself with dignity in 
social ana political life. In iSoi she returned with 
her husband to the United States. Mr. Adams 
was elected to the United Stales Senate, and they 
passed their wintere In Washington, D. C, and 
their summers in Boston, In 1S08 Mr. Adams was 
appointed by President Madison the lirst accredited 
minister to Russia. Mrs. Adams accompanied him 
(o Russia, and she was the 6rst American woman 
presented at the Russian court She made an 
eminently favorable impression on Russian society. 
She passed one winter alone in St. Petersburg, 
while Mr. Adams was in Ghent negotiating a 
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her mother being a descendanlof the Marstonfamily 
that came over from England in 1634. Mrs Adams 
as a child showed great fondness for the school- 
room and for books. When three-and-one-half years 
old she "ran away" to attend the Infant school, 
of which she became a regular member six months 
later. From thai time her connection with school 
work, either as student, teacher, or committee- 
woman, has been almost continuous. As a student, 
she worked steadily, in spile of delicate health and 
the protests of physician and friends She was 
gradii:ited from the Woburn high school in 1871, 
and from Vassar College In 1875. in 1876 she be- 
came a teacher in the high school from which she 
was graduated, leaving m 1881 to become the wife 
of Charles Day Adams, a member of the class 
of 1873 in Harvard, and a lawyer practicing in 
Boston. Since her marriage, as before, her home 
has been in Wobuni, and, although a conscientious 
housekeeper and the mother of two children, sh^ 
has found time within the last ten years, not o':lv 
to have occasional private pupils, but also to id'.n- 
tify herself fully with the public work of her natiM 
city. In 1886-7 she was president of the 
Woburn Woman's Club. Withm that time she or- 
ganized three parliamentary law clubs among her 
women friends. Later, she was one of the founders 

ofthe Woburn Homefor Aged Womenand wasone , ^ , . 

of its vice-presidents. She has served as a director treaty between the United States and England, 
and an auditor of tbeWoman's Club, as president In the spring, accompanied by her eight-year-oW 
of a church society, and as chairman ofthe execu- son and servants, sheset out to travel to Pf 
live committee of the Equal Suffrage League. In land. The journey was a memorable one 1 
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as the tinini wizre troublous, the imveliii^ vi 
and tbt- iituntrv lull of soldiers. Slii: i 
Paris in Slanrhi iSij, Tht-rv sh<; «iini-! 
ifFairs thiit iirtfUiflttl ihL- 
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ry liiid to Chjirlt's KendiiU AtLitn", iIk- rri-iiili-nl oi Cor- 

riiclii^l nt^ll I'liiviTsity. ,-itul liroii;;!)! t» Hlt {Msiiion marked 

icd all niii)tal iind sociiil ^iflK. 

Finioiis ADKFNSON, Mrs. Hary Osbain, teinixT- 
ant'e rvforiner, boni in Kush cuiinty, Ind., iHlh 
July, 1S4.1 ; ihc daughter of [l.iniion Osbiim. 
'") .MLss Oshnni was vdiicateil in White uati-r Colltge, 
I Centf rvilk'. Ind. Sht- bcri;iiii lii-r married Ufe as a 
pastor's u-ift? In I^iiirt-1. hid. Kt-iniivin^ to Miulisun, 
slif w:is four tiitius flfded presitltin of the Mad- 
istin (listrirt iiK.so<:iiUion iit thu Methoilist Kjiiscopal 
Church. SIncL' :H7,i shi- has ainivfly etijfnjted in 
ttniiKT.incc work, and is niuv suiicrijitciidenl of 
iht Wiinian'sChristiiin Tenijii-rance I'nion Hmoni' 
till- cul..ri-d pi-oi-U- in the- Stale of Louisiana. 
Mrs. A<lkins.in is :ils.. niatrun and leadu-r ■>! sew- 
inn aitd lircssinakiii;^' in Nt-vv Orlt-aiis I'nivi-rsity, 
ovt-r tthich hi;r hn>I..Lml presides. 

ADSIT. Mrs. Nancy H., art-li-ctun-r, bnrnin 
Palermo. Osuts" con.iU. N. V., jist Mar. 1.^15. 
At die iiiiv t<i thirli'i-n ycar^i she assiiiiu-d ecitire 
cluirtre i>i hvrsi-lf and lu-r forlimes. Tin- i-xjienses 

nu-l liv tfadiiii^iand jiJiinialism. IK-rearlitTHork 
Mas inoslly in the line of iMieli<" efinsions and scv- 
era! M-rics of "l.^iv Sermons'" under the siiftiii- 
ttire of ■' I'nihiis.'' Thise stTiiions iironsw! 
intense anIaj;onism in ileriivil nri'les. " I'roliiis." 
the imktiown. was adjn.lKeil Uv a sjeneral comicil 
"Siiihy of heresy." and the 



pleled, hu 



The 



held 



. , ■nlitv 

:neen hcrselt :md the eililor. and no 
leiirs later, hv her own voliintan- con 
. the writer identiliecl. Mrs. .Aclslt '.a' 
Charles UiHeii|mrl Adsit. of lUilValo 



'■ Hmuired Days.'' Mr. Adams was next amiointed 
.Minister to I-ji^land, iinil ihw made llieir honn- 
near London. In 1H17 diev reiiirii<-d to the I'liitetl 
Slates. Mr. Adams servLil as Si-cretarv of Slate 
for eitihl virars, and Mrs. Adams di.l the honors .,f 
their home in WashiiiKlon. When her hiisUmd 
wa-s elL-(.-lt.-cl I'resideiU, she Iferame die mistress oi 
tht Wliili; lluusv. 'L'lien? she dis|il:ivi,-d the sjim ■ 
(Itiitt oleKanre and simplicity thai hairdistininn^h" I 
her in so many itrominent situations, (''ailin;,' 
healdi btrn-d her into semi-ritirenieiil. She 
ceased to ap|>eiir in fashionatile circles, but still 
|)reside(l at inililic recepiiinis. After the ixpira- 
liun uf l*rfKkleiit Adams term of ottii-e. Iht retire- 
ment was iiHtipIele. 'ITie closing^ years of her life 
weTc spent ni the care of her familv and the prac- 
tice trf domestic virtui-s. She died on ijlh Mav, 
1851, and was buried !«■ die side of her IniilKUid in 
the faniili' bur\'in); Kroiind at IJuincv. Mass. 

ADAHlS, tirs. Mary Hathews, |»>el, born 
»S«1 October, 1.S41. She is of Irish birth and 
]>arentaKe, Ixi' havinj^ come lo this conntry when 
she was a mere child, she m.iy e.-isllv claim Amer- 
ica as her mental birthplace. Her' home was in 
Brooklyn. N. Y , and she was edncated niaiiih' at 
Packer Insli' ute. aiHl taught for nine years. SlJss 
Mathews was married to C. M. Smiih. and live 
years .-liter was left a widov\' Her enllnisiasm as 
a stiukiit, which she ahtays has lieen. finds its 
best n-snit in her Shakes] H-arian stndy and her 
parlor lecliires. The reiiw-d literiin- ajipreciation 
manifested in this «ork reyeals llself in lier |>oems. 
The Kpitlialamiuni ' is )H-rttai>s tin- Ust known. 
In ifiS, she ln'came die wife of A. S. liarnes, the : 
well-k'niuen publisher. He lived bnt a short time. 
and in London, in iSgis Mm. Itarnes was married 1 
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assiir 


lied (he enlir. 



liis the first ivimuin in Kctiernl until litr first inarri.iKe in 1857. In her home she 
. CDiiiUry, and, so tarns is kiioun, l<iok up thi- Kltidy iif lUL-tlicinc ;ind earned lier 
Mr.-. Adsit, after ;i Miitx-ssfnl diptuma. Slit felt imtielled ti 



s business and resunitd thu ik-iv 



ir for the eleva' 




I of the recently eniandpited colort'd race, and 
Has tile first wcmiaii leaclier in southern Illinois 
tor that iRnoraiit and lonK-neslecteii peojile. For 
years after her renioval to Chicijco Sirs, Ahreiis 
de\'oted herself larceh' t» the terture field, for 
which she is veil <|U,-tIilied. Soi>n after her mar- 
riage U> LouLs Ahreiis, an artist tif nbilit\-. llits 
»'unian of niiiny lalenLs entered the ChioiKO I'niim 
C»llcf;e uf l^iw, and was );riiduati.-{l with honors 
in 1S89. Her siicct-ss as a pmctidoner has been 
marked. .As vice-president iit the rroiective 
.\iiwtr\- for Wonic-n and Chiklrtn. .Mrs. .Ahrons 
has heen of i;re.tt ser\ii:e lo that benevolent orjpin- 
i»iliiin. Mrs. .-Xhri-ns was made chaimian of the 
Woman-s Sdi.Kil .SnffraKe A.-*socialion. of CiKik 
county, and her efforts \u secure to IIk- women 
citizens tlieir le^iil rijiht to vote ;i( school elections 
entitle her til the );ratitn<le of everv woman in (he 
Slate, .She is » niemln-r of the I'llinois Woman's 
I'ress Association. I ler home is in Chicajjo. 

AIKENS, Mrs. Amanda L., editor and phi- 
lanthropist, horn in North Ad;mis, Mass., lath 
fiilher-s name was Asiiliel Rich- 



ardso 



lla 



Her educa 



ived i 



Mi.plew,)od Institnte, rillslield, .Miiss. After her 
m.-irriiiKe to .XrKln-w Jackson -Aikens she removed 
to Milwaukee, Wis. In Novemlier. 1887, Mrs. 
.Aikeiis began lo edit " Woman's World," a special 
tleicirtment of "The IvienitiK Wisconsin," of 
which hiT Imshand was one c)f the proprietors, 
published in Milwaukee. .She was at one time 
president of die llnard ot l.ucal Cli:irities and Cor- 
reclioiis, tuo vears president of the Woman's Club 
. f Milwaukee. Im.. years chairman . f ihe Art Coin- 
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inentiv ideiitilied with art edn.-;itioii, b.>lli iii this 
countfv ami abroad. 

AGASSIZ. Urs. Elizabeth Cabot, natural- 
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f Thor 



of llosltm, 
E,onis Agassi/, in .1 
liiind on his journe 
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and writinjpi. She 
in NatiiRil Hislor< 
"Cenlogjcal Sketches 
died in iSjTi, and Mrs. 
and CorresiMiniUtire " 
tS.S<; ;, a \t:Ty im|M)rla 

resides in Cambridge. Mass.. ami [ias (i.'oe mu.n 
til further llie ititerL-st of Kadcliffe College from if. 
I)eginuing when kiDwn as the Harvard ".Annex." 
AHRENS, Mrs. Hary A., kiwver and phi 
laiHhr.ipist, b,.ni in SlalTordshir.r, Hfigland, aotli 
Kecember. iS^S. When she was liiteen vears oi 
• faniilV movefi t.. .\merica and st'ttl.d In 
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. she who made the public appeals and in Caii.ida long before the conquest. Her lather 

lOUncements through the press wlien the ques- was a musician, a professor of the harp, and he 

tion of a National Soldiers' Home was agitated, conducted her early musical studies. In 1856 the 
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, family removed to Montreal, where Emma entered 
the convent school of Notre Dame de Sacr^ Coeur. 
There she studied singing. In 1S63, when she was 
twelve years old, she went on a starring tour with 
her sister. Slie made her first appearance in Alba- 
ny, N. Y., and displayed the vocal and dramatic 
endowments that have since made her famous. In 
1864 her family removed to Albany, where she was 
en^a^ed to sin^ iu the Roman Catholic cathedral. 
The Dishop was so impressed by her talent that 
he urjn:d her father to send her abroad for training. 
A puDlic concert was );ivcn in Albany to raise 
money to enable her to go to Europe. Accompa- 
nied by her father, she went to Paris, ri^-mainin); two 
Sars with the Baroness Lalitte, to study under 
Liprez, and next went to Milan, iLily. where she 
was trained by Lanipcrti. In liijo she sane in 
Messina with success, and was at once engaged for 
Malta. SheadMited the stage-name " Albani," in 
remembrance o(^ Albany, whose citizens had been 
her generous friends and piitri>ns. In 1871 she sang 
at the theater I^n Pergola, in Florence, Italy, where 
she created successful ly the r("ile of Mignon in 
Ambr<)ise Thomas's opera, which had been con- 
demned in four Italian tlieaters. In 1S72 she made 
her first appearance in England, at the Royal Ital- 
ian Opiera in London, where she made an extraor- 
dinary success as Amina in "La Sonnambula." 
She strengthened her reputation by her presen- 
tation of Lucia, Mart 3. Gildn, and Linda. 
In November, 1872, she sans as Amina in Paris 
with marked success. Slie n-rurned to London 
and was enthusiastically received. There she 



there is a long account of lu-r various labors for 
suffering humanity in Uiat time of strife and blood- 
sned, the War tor tl;^; I okm. She traveled 
extensively in Europe, and her newspainr kiiers 
were really art criticisms of a high order. She w as 
one of the most enthusiastic and successful of 
those who raised money in Wisconsin for the Johns 
Hopkins Medical School in Baltimore, for the pur- 
pose of admitting wonien on equal terms with 
men. She helped largely in organizing the first 
Woman's Republican Club of Wisconsin, aiid 
was a State delegate to the National Conference of 
Charities whin it met in Baltimore. In 1.S91 she 
read a paper before the State Conference of Char- 
ities in Madison, Wis. Mrs. Aikens had much to 
do with the introduction of cooking into the public 
sch.Hiis .if Milwiiukee. Shi' was li.nn iikntifii-d as 
an ciihciT .ir diri-ctc.r with the .-^n Scii-nii- Cki^s, a 
liti-r,iry or^-aiiiiiition lur the [>iir])e.se n! developiiiK 
a lasle in arch it lit u re. iuimtin;;, siuiinun-. and 
t--itimdri-(l-rifly lailie: 
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a devoted moihi-r. 


and a |>liiUmlhropisi .it the tn 


Ll-st and lenderi->l 


lyiK;. She dji-d at her home ii 
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hi '2; 

ful. efficient pnimnter at her death. 

AI^BANI, Hme. Bmtna, operatic singer, bom 
in Chambly, near Montreal. Province of Quebec. 
Canada, in t85i. Her maiden name was Marie 
Emma La Jeimesse. Her parents were French- 
Canadians, descendants of Frenchmen that settled 




added Ophelia to her list of triumphs. In 1874 
she revived Mignon. In the winter of 1874-5. 
she made a successful tour of the United 
States. In May, 1S75, she was again in London, 
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England, where sKe sang the rAIe of Elsa in one oCthe national officers of the W<Hnan's Home 
"Lohengrin." brought out by manager Gye in Missionary Society and is also chairman of the 
Covent Garden theater. In Nice, in 1876, she Stale executive committee of the Vouns Woman's 
made a deep impression In Paris she revived the Christian Association. A cit-.Tr and tflettive 
fortunes of the Th&iire Ventadour by her rendi- speaker, she is in cimstant diiiiand fur pulilic 
tion of Lucia and of Gilda in "Rigoletto." In addresses in the interest uf these and other causes- 
1877, in the Royal Italian Opera in I^ndon, she 
san^ the n".le of Elizabeth in ■•Tannh-iuser." 
sconng a great success in that majt-siic character. 
In August, 1878, she was married to Ernest « 

Gye, the oldest son of Fi -• ■ ' " -■■ 

of the Royal Italian Opor; 
During tlie winter of 1878 s 

Opera in St. Peti^rsburK, Russia, and afterwards 
in Moscow, Milan and Brussels, always with 
increasing popularity. In 1S79 and 1880 she 
appeared in Covent Garden, London, as Gilda, 
Amina. Marguerite, Elvira, Elsa, Mignon, 
and Ophelia. In the hist-named role she 
has no rival. In 1S83 she sang in "Faust" 
and " Rigoletto" in Washington, li.C.andclosed 
her operatic tour in Philadelphia in April of that 
year m "The Flying Dutchman." On .^d April, 
1884. she sang in Gounod's " Redemption " in the 
Trocadt-ro, Paris, where that composer conducted 
his own work. In March, 18S4, slie san|; in the 
Royal Opera house in Derlin. Her operatic career 
has been one long line of successes, I-ler voire is a 
pure soprano of great llexiliility and wide range, 
and her dramatic powers are of the highest oriler. 
She is equally successful in concert and oratorio. 
Her repertoire includes most of the famous rules. 
In May, 1SS6, at the opening of the Colonial Exhi- 
bition m London, she sang the ode written for the 
occasion by Tennyson. Among lier ac([Uain lances 
in Europe is Queen \'ictoria. who visiw her at Mar 
I^dge, Albam's home in the Scotch Highlands, 
and meets her as a friend. Madame Albani-Gye 
is unspoiled by her successes. 

AJ^BRIGHT, HiB. Eliza Downing, church 
and temperance worker, bom in Pliiladel|>hia. elika howntm: .m,[ikh;i 

Penn., ijth March. 1847. She is descended from 

Puritan ancestry, dating back to that goodly com- While in sympathy Mith tver>' 

panyof lo.oooemigMnts, Englishmenof the adven- reform, Mrs. AlbriRht counts her duties 
turous and thrifty class, whose sails whitened the family first and hinliesi. Naturally a stu<ienc, with 
Atlantic lietween 1630 and 1640. At the age of strong physitiut and great energy, she turns to 
eleven years Eliia Downing was graduated from account every opportunity for personal improve- 
the public schools of Phitadelphia, and later she meni 

studied under private teachers and in some of the ALCOTT, Miss Louisa May, author, bom 
institutes in which the city at that time abounded, in Gerniantown, I'enn., iijlh Novumber. i8,t2. 
In 1867 she was married to the Rev. Louis M. Her birthdav was the anmvi-rsary of the birth 
Albright, D. D,. a graduate of the Ohio Wes- of her father, the late A. liroiison Alcolt. the 
Iwan University and a minister of the "Sage of Concord." Louisa was the second cJ" 
Methodist Episcopal Church. After marriage four daughters, only one of whom, Mrs. J. B, 
she was engi^ed with her husband in teaching Pratt, is now living. Surrounded In childhoiHl by 
mathematics and n.-itural sciences in the Ohio nn atmosphere of literature, slir lH>(;an to write at 
Wesleyan Female College, in Delaware, Ohio, an early age, her reading including Shakespeare, 
Later she was a teacher of mathematics in Goethe, P^mcrson, Margaret {■iilltr. Miss F.dge- 
LewisCollej;e,<;la.SKow, Mo., andDePauw Female worthand Geoi|te Sand. Her first |nieni, "Toa 
College, of which Dr. Albright was president. Robin," w,is written when she w.is eii;ht >earsold. 
More recently, in the itinerancy in Ohio, Mrs. In i.S^S the Alcott family r'ninvcd to Itusiiin, and 
Albright has l>een occupied in gi>od work as a she lived ini^r nearlhat cityimlil h-rdi^nh, L'on- 
pastor's wife in connonton with the churches and cord was longest her home. Thiirlife in this I.-1I- 
districts in which her husband has successively tcr town w:is interrupted by a yi-:ir sjieiit in an 
sensed. For the list six years they have resided in ideal cummunily, " FmitlamK" in the town of 
Delaware, Ohio. When the temperance crusade Harvard, where tliry rtlst, lined from nii-.it as food. 
began, Mrs, Albright threw herself into that new The ex[K'rience Miss Alcott descrih.d in an amus- 
mm'ement, -She became corresponding secret.iry ing sketch, " TranscenilenUil WildOats." Return- 
of the Oliio Woman'sChristian Temper.ince Union ing to Concord, the Alcolts lived forawhileina 
at its uT-Tani/ation, in 1S77, and for three years, house tlial was afterwards Hawthorne's home, 
tmtil family cares made necessary iier resignation. Her father, a distinguished lecturer and teacher of 
she did a large amount of work in the way of his time, was one of the first to insist that gentle- 
correspimd' nee and public speakini;. She has ness was more influential th^m the nxl, and to 
lnH-n ideiilified with the Woman's Foreign Mission- show th.it education should bring out the best that 
arj' Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, as was in a child's nature, not simply cram a young 
tlistrict siiretary and speaker. At present she is mind with facts. Miss Alcott received lier instruc- 
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tions cliieRy from Henry Tlioreau. Emerson was 
Mr. Alcott's most intimate friend, and veiy earlv in 
her life Miss AIcoil became his favorite. Wnen 
she was fifteen, Mr. Emerson loaned her a copy of 
"Wilhelni .\[eistei," f.oin the reading of which 
dated her life-long devotion to Goethe. At the 
age of sixteen Miss Alcolt began to leach a littlt 
school of twenty members, and continued to do 
work of this kind in various ways for fifteen years, 
although it was extremely dislasleful to her, and at 
the same time she began to w rite stories for nubti- 
cntioii. H'.T first published book was " Flower 
Fables" (Boston, 1855I. It was not successful. 
She continued to write for her own amusement in 
her spare hours, but devoted herself to helping her 
father and mother by teaching school, serving as 
nursery governess, and even at times sewing for a 
living. Many of the troubles of those early years 
have been referred to in the sorrow s of Christie in 
Iter volume called "Work," published after her 




name was widely known. After auhile she found 
there w.-is money in sensational stories, and she 
wrote them in quick succession and sent them to 
many papers ; but this style of u'ritingsoon wearied 
her and she had conscientious scruples about con- 
tinuing it. In [S6ishe became a nurse in the Wash- 
ington hospitals and devoted herself to her duties 
there with conscientious zeal. In consequence, 
she became ill herself and narrowly escaped death 
by typhoid fever. While in Washington she 
wrote lo her mother and sisters letters describing 
hospital life and experience, which were revised 
and published in book-fomi as "Hospital 
Sketches" (Boston, 1863). tnthatyearshe wentto 
Europe as companion to an invalid woman, spend- 
ing a year in Germany, Switzerland, Paris and 
London. Then followed "Moods" (1864); ■'Mom- 
ine Glories, and Other Tales" (1867I; "Prov- 
erb Stories" (1868I. She then published "Little 
Women," 2 volumes, (186S1, a story founded 
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largely on incidents in the lives of her three 
sisters and herself at Concord. This book 
made its author famous. From its appearance 
until her death she was constantly held in 
public esteem, and the sale of her books has 

eassed into many hundred thousands. Most of 
er stories were written while she resided in Con- 
cord, though she penned the manuscript in Boston, 
declaring that she could do her writmg better in 
that city, so favorable to her genius and success. 
Following " Little Women " came " An Old- 
Fashioned Girl" (1870); "Little Men" (1871), 
the mere announcement of which brought an 
advance order from the dealers for 50,000 copies; 
the "Aunt jo's Scrap-Bag" (1871), 6 volumes; 
■■Work" (1873); " Eight Cousins " (1875); "A 
Rose in Bloom" (1876); "Silver Pitchers and 
Independence" (1876); " Modem Mephistoph- 
eles," anonymously in the "No Name Series " 
(1877); "Under the Lilacs" (1878); "Jack and 
Jill" (1880); "Proverb Stories" a new edition 
revised (1S83): "Moods" a revised edition I1S84); 
" Spinning-Wheel Stories " I.1684); "Jo's Boys" 
(1886), This latest story was a sequel to "Little 
Men." "A Garland for Girls" (1887I. With three 
exceptions her works were all published in Boston. 
Miss Alcott did not attempt a great diversity of 
subjects; almost everything she wrote told of 
scenes and incidents that had come within her per- 
sonal knowledge. The sales of her books In the 
United States alone amount to over a half-million. 
Her "Little Women" reached a sale of 87,000 
copies in less than three years. She wrote a few 
dainty poems, but never considered that hertalenls 
lay in versifying. Her death occurred 6th March, 
;888, just two days after the death of her father, 
She was buried on 8th March in the old Sleepy 
Hollow graveyard in Concord, the funeral being a 
double one and attended only by the immediate 
relatives. Miss Alcott's wilt directed that all her 
unfinished manuscripts, including all letters written 
by her, should be burned unread. 

ALCOTT, Miss May, see NitBiKER Mme, 
May Alcott. 

ALDBN, Miss Emily Gillmore, author and 
educator, bom in Boston, Mass., 21st January, 1834. 
In infancy her parents removed to Cambridge, and 
her education was pursued in the public schools of 
that city, and in Ml. Molvoke Seminar)'. South Had- 
ley, Mass. Her career has been chiefly that of a 
teacher in Castleton. Vt., and in Montlcello Semi- 
nary, Godfrey, 111. In this latter institution she now 
has charge of the departments of history, rhetoric, 
and English literature, and of senior classes for 

fraduatjon. Herliterary work, stimulated probably 
y thescope of herteaching and her experience as 
an enthusiastic and Imly artistic educator, has 
been therecreationof her years, and her poems have 
the delicacy and spontaneity that belong to genius. 
Miss Alden comes of Pilgrim ancestr>', being 
of the eighth generation in lineal descent from 
the Mayflower. She is singularly retiring in man- 
ner, courts no admiration tor her work, and holds 
ever her daintiest verses in most modest estimation. 
She shrinks from publicity, and her first efforts 
were offered under a pen-name. An early critic, 
delecting an artistic touch in her poetic fancy, 
insisted that the mask should be dropped, and 
since then her poems have reached a very appreci- 
ative circle of readers under her own signature. 

ALDEN, Mis. Isabella Macdonald, author, 
born in Rochester, N. Y., 3d November. 1841. 
Her maiden name was Macdonald. While she was 
still a child, her father moved to Johnstown, N. Y,, 
and afterwards to Gloversville, m the same State. 
Her pen-name " Pansy, " by whkb she is known ■> 
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widely, was given to her by her father on the occa- and "The Pocket Measure." Story-w riling by no 
sion when Isitbella. a mere child, had plucked means is all her work. She writes the primary 
every blossom from a treasured bed of pansies lessondepartment of the "Westminister Teacher." 
grown by her mother. As the child showered the editsthe "PresbyterianPrimary yuarterly"andthe 
children's popular magazine "Pansy," and writes 
a serial story for the "Herald and Presbyter'' 
of Cincinnati every winter. Mrs. Alden is deeply 
interested in Sunday-school primary teaching, and 
has had charge of more than a hundred children 
every Sunday for many years. She is interested in 
temperance also, but delicate health and a busy life 
hinder her from taking an active part in the work. 
She gives liberally to the cause, and four of her 
books, "Three People," "The King's Daughter," 
"One Commonplace Day," and "Little Fishers 
and their Nets." are dislinc lively temperance books, 
while the principle of total abstinence is maintained 
in all her writings. Mrs. Alden is a constant sufferer 
from headiiche, which never leaves her and 
is often very severe, but she refuses to call herself 
an invalid. She is a model housekeeper in every 
way. Her physician limiw her to three hours of 
literary work eacli day. The fanious Chautauqua 
system of instruction is warmly advocated by her. 
She has been prominently identified with that 
movement from its beginning. Her books are 
peculiariy adapted to the yoiith of this country. 
Most of them have been adopted in Sunday-school 
libraries throughout the Unitetl States. Rev. and 
Mrs. Alden are now pleasantly located in Washing- 
ton. D. C. 

AIfD£N, HiB. Lncy Hotris Chaffee, 
author, born in South Wilbraham, New Hampden, 
Mass.. 2cith November, 1S36. She is a daughter of 
Daniel D. and Sarah F. Chaffee. Among her 
maternal ancestors was Judge John Bliss, ofSouth 
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blossonis in her mother's lap, she said lliey were 
" every one for ht-r," and Mr. Macdonald gave her 
the name which h js become so fanious. Her father 
and mother, both persons of intellect and educa- 
tion, ciiciiuraged her in every way in her literaiy 
work, and her progress was very rapid. When she 
was only ten vears old, she wrote a story abotit an 
old family clock which suddenly stu|>ped after 
running many years, and her father liad it pub- 
lished. As a girl, Isabella was an aspiring and 
industrious author. She wrote stories, sketches, 
compositions, and a diar>- in which she recorded 
all the important events of her life. Her articles 
were accepted and published in the village papers, 
and "Pansy" began to be known. Her first book 
was published u'hen she was yet a mere girl. A 
publishing house offered a prize for the best Sunday- 
school book upon a given subject. She wrote 
"Helen l,cster,''a small book lor young people, 
partly to amuse herself, and si'nt the maiuiscript to 
the publishers, not expecting lit hrar from it again. 
To her surprise the committer selected her book as 
the iR-st of those received. From that time her|)en 
has never been idle. More than sixty volumes l)ear 
the name "Pansy," and all are good, pure iwioka 
fur young and old alike. Miss Macdonald w^is 
married in M.iy, iWA to the Rev. <;. R. Alden. 
and she is a siiicess as a [i,islor's wifi-. She ciim- 
|xises easilv, I k-r mornings are given to literary 
wi.rk. Some of iicr bi«)ks an- : "ICslher Reid," 
"T'our Ciirls .It Cli.iiit.'iuqun," "Chautaunna C.irls ucv 

at Hi.m<-." "Tip Lewis and Hisl.anui," "Three 
Peoplr," "Links in Kebetcii's Life," "luliaKeid." Wilbraham. win 
" Ruth Erskine's Cr.wses." -The King's Daiigh- ap|Niinted sole i 
ter." "The Drowning Ho\-s." "From Dnferint cut to rviiuost 
Standpi.inls,""Mri, Harry llarpi-r's Awakening." Massachnselis 1 
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school, and three years a 




ment, she was also struggling over a simple arith- 
metic, whose tear-blotted leaves she still preserves. 
Inherlit^eenthyearafriendsuf^stedlohertosend 
a poem to "Scribner's Magazine." Although the 
verses were returned, with them she received a 
friendly note of encouragement and praise from the 
editor, whofromthattime often criticized the young 
girl's work. She wrote constantly and vommin- 
ously, usually destroying her work from month 
to month, so that but few of her earlier verees are 
extant. She also read widely, her taste inclining 
to the early English poets and dramatists and to 
mediaeval literature. When she was seventeen, her 
first published poem appeared in " Lippincott's 
Magazine," followed by others in the "Century" 
and various periodicals. In 1885 Miss Aldrich's 
mtilher moved back to New ^ ork. Her firet 
bor)k was -The Rose of Flame and Other I'uenis 
• It l.oie" (New York. 1889), and she published 
iirii novel, "The Feet of i^ve" (New Vork. 
i-^'^i I. .Miss Aldrich disliked countr>' life and was 
:iiiul of society. Her ancestors were Tones in 
KA"iiitionar>' da>-s, and their large estates were 
1 . iiitisi'ated bv the American government because 
■r \htir iilk-iiiance Id Hie crown. She died in 
N'ju York CUv, aSthJune, 1892. 

AlfDKICH, Hrs. Flora I,., doctor of medi- 
i:iiic, bom in Westford. N. Y., 6th October, 1859. 
I ler maiden name was Southard. Her father was 
a farmer, and her childhood was spent on a farm 
known as "Sutherland Place." Her paternal an- 
t eslors were among the original Dutch settlers of 
tile Hudson river valley at Kinderhook and Hud- 
siin. Among them are the names of HotTman and 
Hiibb.'ird. Of the Southard family little is known, 
as the great-grandfather was an adopted child of a 
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board of her native town. She was left alone by 
the death of her mother in 1884, and was married in 
July, 1890, to Lucius D. Alden, an early school' 
mate but long a resident on Ihe Pacific coast, and 
she still occupies her father's homestead. Her 
poetic, and far more numerous prose, writings have 
appeared in various newspapers of Springfield, 
Boston, Chicago, and Minneapolis, in several 
Sunday-school song-books, and in quarterly and 
monthly journals. One doctrinal pamphlet of hers 
has lately been translated by a British oftieer and 
missionary in Madras into the Hindustani tongue, 
and many copies printed. Copies of another were 
voluntarily distributed by a county judge in Florida 
among members of his Stale legislature. Two 
years ago, under an appropriation, made by an 
association whose conferences reach from Ataine to 
California, of asumto be distributed among writers 
of meritorious articles, Mrs. Alden was selected to 
write for Massachusetts. 

AlfDRZCH, Bliss Anne Reeve, poet and 
novelist, bom m New Vork City, 25th April. 1866. 
From herearliest childhood she showed a fondness 
for composition, spending hours from the time sh<! 
learned to print in writing stories and versus, al- 
though she had the usual healthy childish i.^^ic: 
for romping and all out-of-door sports. Al tli.. 
death Di her father, which occurred in her ei>:iiii< 
year, her mother removed to the country, wlv r'. 
she at first tookcharge of her daughter's educiii'ii. 
which was afterward carried on by comptlLiii 
tutors. Miss Aldrich displayed remarkable |ir'j- 
ficiency in compostion and rhetoric, which w.i? 
iMUnterbalanced by what she herself calls an amus- 
ing inaptitude for mathematics, so that, while she 
was translating French and Latin authors for amuse- 





is name was Southard, and that he was stolen from 
port in England. From all that can be gathered 
le is believed to be of good English family, and 
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probably Southworth w;is the original name. Her most severeschool.strict in the observance of what 
maternal ancestors were of the Sutherland family, they considered their religious duties. They be- 
who have a dear connection with the nobility of lievedlhatafreeuse oftherod wasnecessarytosave 
England and Scotland. Her early education was the child's soul from destruciion. This severe treat- 
ment taught her that [he Golden Rule was by far 
the best max im lor morality and happiness, and no 
sooner was she in control of a home of her own in 
Rochester, N. Y., than she gave such instruction 
for thi; betterment of humanity by uord and deed 
I that her home became a sort of Mecca for advance 

thinkers, not only of America, but pilgrims came 
from Europe, Asia and Africa to confer with her. 
In i88a she began in Rochester, N. Y., the publica- 
tion of "The Occult World," alittle paper devoted 
to advanced thought and reform work. Her edi- 
torials taught liberality, justice and mtrcy. Her 
greatest work has been in private life, and her influ- 
ence for good over the individual was remarkable. 
She was at one time secretary of the Theosophical 
Society of the United States, and president of the 
Rochester Brotherhood. She is now in affluent 
circumstances in a home in Aldrich, Ala., a mining 
town named for her husband Mr, Aldrich fully 
sustains his wife in all her work, and she is in 
turn assisting him to carry out a plan of his. whereby 
persons accused of crime shall be defended before 
the court, at the public expense, as diligently and 
ably as such persons are now prosecuted. The town 
of Aldrich is a quiet, peaceful, moral and relincd 
community, where the rights of all are respected, 
and whi;re drink and tobacco are almost unknown. 
Mrs Aldrich is vice-president of the Woman's 
National Industrial League, vice-president of the 
Woman's National Libera! Union, and one of the 
foundersofthe Woman's National ITniversity and 
School of Useful and Ornamental Arts. 

AI,DRICH, Mrs. Julia Carter author, bom 
in Liverpool, Ohio, iSui January, 1S34. She was 
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conducted almost entirely by her mother, who 
ranked among the educated women of her day. 
Before Flora was eleven years old she could trace 
nearly every constellation of stars, and knew the 
names and characteristics of Dowere, insects, and 
birds in thatsectionof her native State. When she 
was in her twelfth year her mother died, and her 
education subsequently was academic and by in- 
struction under private teachers. When eighteen 
years old she was an advanced scholar in many 
branches, interest in the sick and suffering was 
uppermost in her mind, and her chosen life-work 
would have been that of a missionar)'. Her mar- 
riage with Dr. A. G. Aldrich, of Adams, Mass., in 
1883, resulted in her beginning immediately the 
study of medicine and surgerv. A year later they 
removed to Anoka, Minn., where they now reside. 
She was graduated in i337 from the old Minnesota 
Medical College, now the Medical Department of 
the State University, and has since taken post- 
^aduate courses in the best schools in this country. 
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ready for publication a volume of almost two- 
hundred poems. In religious belief she is 
Episcopalian. Though exceedingly busy in her 
profession, both as physician and surgeon, in social 
life and the literary and scientific world, she is at 
theheadof several literary and social oiganizations, 
and is greatly interested m charitable and philan- 
thropic work. 

AZfDRICH, Hre. Josephine Cables, autlior 
and philanthropist, bom in Connecticut She was 
but a few years old whi^n her mother died, leaving the fifth in a family of seven children. Her maiden 
her in the care of two Puritan grandmothers of the name was Carter. Her paternal ancestors were New 
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Englanders of En^liiih stock. Her mother's with prohibilorj' law, she was not even a member 
parents, born and reared in Richmond. \'a., were of any temperance society' until the crusade. 
of Scotch and German descent. Miss Carter That movement touched the deepest springs of 
began to write'when quite young, making a sue- her being. At the oi^nization of the Woman's 
cessiul attempt-5f 'he age of iourleen years. At Christian Temperance Union of Iowa, 3d and 4th 
n she began to teach in a large village November, 1874, the Raising of Lazarus was her 
text for more earnest temperance work by Chris- 
tian people. Later, at a county Woman's Chris- 
'■ tian Temperance Union convention, she deli\ered 
her first address, and ere long became widely 
known as a iorcehil. entertaining and logicat 
speaker. She was a vice-president of the National 
W'oman"s Christian Temperance Union at its, 
organization, in 1874, when she visited difierent 
localities, and in 1875 was corresponding secretary 
of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of 
Iowa, leaving the latter office m 1876 to s]>end 
more lime in the field. There are feu' counties in 
Iowa in which she has not spoken. Elected pres-. 
idem of her Stale union in 1883, she declined re- 
election in 1885 because unable to give to the work 
all the lime it required, but was elected corre-. 
spjonding secretary- by Ihe L'nion, which office she 
Still holds. When the National Union, at the 
St. Louis Convention in 18S4, declared in favor of 
political temperance work by the union, .\Irs. 
Aldrich, with the majority of the Iowa delegation, 
voted against the resolution. Subsequently she 
was the efficient co-worker of Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, 
the president, who represented the Woman's. 
Christian Temperance Union of iowa in its open 
opposition lo political \\'oman's Christian Tehiper-. 
ance Union work, and its final withdrawal from 
the auxiliarjship lo the National, on that account, 
in October, 1890. She attended the convention, 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1890, at which the Non-. 

fartiSiin National Woman's Christian Temperance 
'nion was organized. As secretary of the dejiart- 
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school, follnwing that vocatiim for four years. 
During all the busy period of study and teaching, 
freiiiK'iit contributions from her |>en, both of verse 
nn(( prose, found place in various periodicals. In 
Uctotwr, 1854, she was married to Joseph Aldrich, 
of New York. During the earlier years of her 
married life literary work was somewhat neg- 
lected, but believing that many fountains of evil 
had their origin in bad home management, for 
several years she did much earliest work for the 
home circle under various i>en-names, "Petresia 
Peters" being the liest known. Her articles writ- 
ten in the interests of humanity would make vol- 
umes. Mrs, Aldrich is the mother of three sons. 
Her husband died in 1889, at their countn* place, 
" Maple Grove Home," near Wauseon, Ohio. 

AlfDRICH, Mrs. Hnry Jftne, temperance 
reformer, bom in Sidney Plains, N. Y,, igih >farch, 
i8,v?. Her paternal g^eat-grandfather, the Rev. 
William Johnson, a Scotch-Irish Presbyterian min- 
ister, as also her grantifather, Col. V\'itier John- 
son, was in the Revolutionary army. Her father, 
Milton Johnson, wa-^ a farmer |K>sKessing uncom* 
moil intellectual ability, and her mother. Delia 
Hull, a well educated woman of deeply religious 
nature. Beyond the public school, three terms in 
Franklin Academy supplied the school privileges 
of Miss Johnson. Sne was married in 1855 to 
John Aldrich, and removed si>on .ifter to Nebraska, 
where for ten years her married life was full of 

Sioneer exjieriences. In 1866 she removed wiih 
er husband, son and daughter, to Cedar Rapids, ment of evangelistic work she has been a member 
Iowa, her present home, where her voungest child, of the executive committee from its ot^ni^ntion. 
a son, was bom. Her imeventful Iffe was si>ent in By church connection she is a Presbytenan, 
caring for her husband and children and in Sail- ALDRICH, Hiss Susanna Talentine, 
bath school and mis.sionary work. From child- author, bom in Hopkinton, Ma.ss,. 14th November, 
hood a "total absi^jiner" and in full synipiithy i8j8. She is the oiily qhild of, Wlljard and Lucy 
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Ihe diri^clurs oi Uil .ii;.idLiii> uhkli .\h« Aklmli 
atlcnded, some of her coin positions were uffi,ri.il 
to a ma^^ine, and were accepted. For iiiat!\ 
years Miss Aldrich contributed both prose .iml 
poetry to a number oi papers and lnaK!l^in'.■^.. 
Since iS?^ slie has made her home in the )i-'-<- 
burj- nisinct of Boston. Mass. 

ALEXANDBH, Hiss Jane Grace, n Ion,.' r 
woman-banker, born in Winchester, N. 11.. ifith 
October. 1848. She is a daughter of Edwani ^iml 
Lucy Capron Aleitander, who were of I'lirii in 
ancestry. Miss Alexander finished her i-iliu i 
tional course in Clenwood Seminary, BratilL-1 ■ ■" >. 
Vt. After graduating she taught school fora tini . 
and then accepted a position in the Winche*:ter 
National Bank. For more than twenty years she 
has pursued the path of her choice, and has long 
been assistant cai^hicr of the National bnnk just 
mentioned. In i38i, at the time of ihe incorpora- 
tion of the Security Savings Bank. Miss Alexander 
was elected treasurer, being th; first woman lo 
till such a position. As superintendent of a Sab- 
bath school and president of a Chautauqua class. 
shi has long hieen a leading; spirit in the villaKe, 
and she has abundantly shown what a Irue-hearted. 
earnest woman may attain in the line ol liusi- 
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Farminiflon. Maine. Her verses were' re 
with marked fa4or. and were widely copied, 
earliest verses were writtei] when she wa 
In 1855 she becami 



AIiIfBN, His. Sstber Savllle, author, bom 
ed in in Honeoye. Ontario eonnty, N. V.. nth Deccin- 
eived ber, 1857. Her parents were Joseph and Esther. I 
Her Kedfem Saville, natives of England. Her fath 
only was a man ol refined literary taste. Before she w 
" " " " i old she made her lirst public effort ii 



Hie PoTtJand, Maine, "Transcript," and poem, which was published. At theageof twclvi 
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years she wrote for Morris and Willis a poem which 
they published in the "Home Journal." Her 
father judiciously, so far as possible, repressed all 
precocious display, but the passion was her master, 
and while a pupil in the common schoob of west- 
em New York, and in the academy in Rushford, 
N. Y., she wrote and published many poems under 
the pen-name of '"Winnie Woodbine." She became 
a teacher in the public schools of western New 
York and continued to write for eastern papers, 
assuming: her proper name, Etta Saville. Moving 
to Illinois in 1857, she taught in the public school 
until 1859, when she was married to Samuel R. 
Allen, a lawyer in Erie, III. Since her marriage all 
her literary productions have appeared under the 
nameof Mr5.S.R Allen. SinceiSyishehasresided 
in Little Rock, Ark. She is probablytheauthorof 
more productions, both in prose and verse, than 
any otner woman of her Slate. Much of her work 
has been widely copied and recopied. Devoted to 
charity, organized and practical, her writings in 
that cause have promoted the institution and de- 
velopment of much useful work, or revived and 
rein vigora ted it Though retiring by nature 
and (flsposilion, she is fearless and vigorous in ac- 
tion when occasion calls and the right demands it. 
Her life-work, by her own choice, has been the 
faithful and efficient discharge of every duty in 
her home and social relations She is a true out- 
growth and exemplification of the greatness of 
American women, to whose devotion to duly and 
rich display of Intellect and truth in domestic rela- 
tions is owing a great proportion of tlie might of 
the Nation in the past and present, and its hope 
for the time to come. 

AI,If£N, Mrs. Hary Wood, physician, author 
and lecturer, bom in Delta, Ohio, 19th October, 
1841. She is the daughter ofGeoree Wood, who 
emigrated from his English home when just of age 
and in the wilds of southern Michigan met and 
married Miss Sarah Seely. The young couple 
settled where the village of Delta now stands, but 
at that time there were but two dwellings in the 
place. In one of these Mary wasjbom. and there 
her childhood '"■" —"^='> " 



severe illnesses. They often died under her treat- 
ment, and then she enjoyed having a funeral, in 
which she figured as chief mourner, preacher and 
sexton, as she had neither brother nor sister, and 
her playma!es were few. A't fourteen she had 
exhausted the resources of the village school. She 
manifested a love for study, especially "' 
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profession, her first important literary work was 
done. This was the beginning of the " Man Won- 
derful and the House BeautHul" (New York, 
18841, an allegorical physiology. The first ten 
chapters appeared in the "Chnslian Union," and 
received such a recognition that their expansion 
Into a book was began, and she and her hus- 
band united in completing the volume. Dr. 
Allen has also been a contributor of both prose 
and poetry to many leading periodicals, her poem 
entitled "Motherhood" naving won for itself 
immediate fame. It is, however, as a lecturer that 
Dr. Allen has won lier brightest laurels. A paper 
upon heredity which she presented at the State con- 
vention of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union in Cortland. N. Y., was both eloquent and 
Ic^cal and aroused the interest of the whole con- 
vention, and as a result f)r. Allen was appointed 
national lecturer of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union in the departments of heredity and 




with a class of twenty pupils. Her talent ir 
was a direct inheritance iVom her mother who had 
a remarkable voice. As a music teacher Mary 
earned money to begin her college course in Del- 
aware, Ohio, where she proved an ardent stu- 
dent, putting four years work into three and, as 
a result breaking down in health. After gradu- 
ation she taught music. French and German in a 
collegiate institute in Batde Ground, Ind., continu- 
ing there until her marriage to Chillon B. 
AUen, a graduate of the classical department of the 
Ohio Wesleyan University in Delaware, Ohio, and 
of the Ann Arbor Law School. Her own delicate 
health led her into the investigation of many thera- 
peutical measures, and after the death of her first 
child in infancy she. with her husband, began the 
study of medicine, first in herown country and then 
in Europe, where she spentihree years, returning to 
graduate in medicine from Ann Arbor in 1875. In 
Newark, N. J. , where she settled and practiced her 



hy^ene. Since then she has received calls from 
various parts of the United States to lecture upon 
these and kindred topics. A demand soon arose 
for her instruction in teachers' institutes and normal 
colleges upon the subject of temperance physiology. 



"Toledo, Ohio, whence she goes forth i: 
lecture field. Glorious as has been her work for 
temperance, that whicli she has done, and is doing, 
for social purity is more beautiful. Upon this sub- 
ject, so difficult to handle, she has spoKen Sabbath 
evening in many pulpits, and has received Uie 
unqualified praise of such noted clergymen as Dr. 
Heber Newton, Dr. Theodore Cuyler and Dr. 
Pentecost in the East, and Dr. McLean upon the 
Pacific coast. She manifests a peculiar fitness for 
giving wise counsel to girls, and has done accep- 
table work in this line in schools and colleges. 
During several winters, by invitation of Miss Grace 
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lishedin "The Jeffereon County Union," Ex-Gov- 
ernor Hoard's paper. Laler she contributed to 
Milwauket and Chicago papers, and was at one 
time book-reviewer for the Milwaukee "Sentinel." 
Slie has published one volume. "Poemsof the Prai- 
ries." (New York. ]886). She is considered one of 
the leading authors of Kansas. As a woman and as 
a writer she is quiet and sensible. At her home in 
Padonia she has a wide circle of loving friends, 
and throughout the West the hearts that hold her 
dear are legion 

A^I^TN, Hra. Eunice Eloisae Gibbe, 
author, bom in Brecksvilie, a suburb of Cleveland, 
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„_, she has spoken to the Working Girl's 

Clubs of New York City. It is a scene ofabsorb- 
g interest when, with rare tact and delicacy, she 
[dresses large audiences of young men on the 
work of the White Cross. Her mbsion in the 
work of reform and philanthropy demands a 
peculiar talent which she pos.iesses in an unusual 
a^;ree ; a scientific education which enables her to 
speak with authority ; a winning presence ; a musi- 
cal voice which makes itself heard in the largest 
building with no apparent eflbrt, and which by its 
sympathetic quality arrests attention and touches 
the heart, while her words appeal to the reason, 
and a gentle womanly manner which converts the 
most pronounced opposer of woman's public work. 
To those who hear her on the platform or in the 

Culpit, she is a living voice, alluring her hearers to 
vesoftruthand punty, and to those who know her 
personally she is a sweet womanly presence, the 
embodiment of those graces which are the power 
in the home. 

AI,I,BRTON, Mrs. Bllen Palmer, poet, 
bom in Centerville, N. Y.. 17th October, 1835. Her 
ancestors were of Knickerbocker blood. She re- 
ceived a district-school education and afterwards 
spent a few terms in academies, but never gradu- 
ated. Her marriage to Alpheus B. Allerlon. 
took place in 1862, soon after her removal to Wis- 
consin. Mr. and Mrs. Allerton were both invalids in 
Wisconsin, but in 1B79, traveled to Kansas in 
a wagon, cooking their own meals and getting 
health and happiness out of the journey. They se- 
lected for a home an unimproved farm, a-jjuarter 
section, on very high land in Brown county, in sight 
of Padonia. Hamlin. Falls City and Hiawatha. 
They now have a handsome home and every com- 



Ohio. Her f.iliier, Dr. SidneySmith Gibbs. was a 
native of Schoharie county, N. Y., and her mother, 
Eunice Lucinda Newberry, was a native of St. 
Lawrence county, in the same State. Dr. Gibbs 
was practicing in Brecksvilie when he mar- 
ried Miss Newberry, who was a cultured and 
successful teacher. He was a relative of Sidney 
Smith, and was naturally of a literary turn. Mrs. 
Gibbs possessed similar talents, and many articles 
from their pens were published in the press of the 
day. Their family consisted of four children, of 
whom Eunice was the third. After various changes 
of climate in search of health, Dr. Gibbs died in 
comparatively early manhood, leaving his wife with 
three young children to provide for. The devoted 
mother most nobly filled ner trust After his death 
the family moved from Jackson, Mich., to Cle\'e- 
land, Ohio, where Eunice was graduated with 
honors from the high school. She intended to 
become a teacher, but her mother dissuaded her 
and she remained at home, going into society and 
writing in a quiet way for the focal papers. Her 
articles were signed by various pen-names in order 
fort that prosperity brings in its train. Mrs. Aller- to avoid displeasing one of her brothers, who did 
ton composed and redted verses before she could not wish to nave a "blue-stocking" in the family, 
write, but oflered little to the press imlil she was Her first published poems appeared in the Cleve- 
past thirty years of .ige. Her fir=n poems were pub- land " Plain Dealer." when she was only ihiiWstjs. 
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years old. Besides composing poems for recitation 
m school, she often wrote songs, both words and 
music, when she could not hnd songs suited to 
various occasions. In 1873 she was married to 
Clarence G. AUyn, of Nyacic, N. Y. After spend- 
ing several years at Nyack, New London, Conn., 
and Auburn, N. Y., they moved to Dubuque, Iowa, 
where they now live. Mrs. Allyn is a prominent 
member of the Dubuque Ladies' Literary Union, 
and for eight years she has served as presideni of 
the Dubuque Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union. She has been connected with the local 
press at times, and she has also won distinction as 
an artist. She is a member of the Episcopal 
Church, is broad in her views, while strictly ortho- 
dox, and is an ardent admirer of Oriental philoso- 
phy. Before her marriage she gained valuable 
experience as Washington correspondent of the 
Chicago "Inter-Ocean, a position which she filled 
for a year, during which time she also wrote 
numerous articles for the St. Louis "Globe," the 
New York "World." and before and since then 
for various New Vork, Boston, Indianapolis, Phila- 
delphia and Chicago journals. She is a pointed, 
incisive writer, and all her work, prose or poetry, 
has an aim, a central thought. In her own city she 
has qnielly inaugurated many reforms and educa- 
tional movements, doing the work, not for noto- 
riety, but prompted by her inborn desire to do 
something towards lifting up humanity. 

AI.B.ICH, Mrs. Emma B., journalist, au- 
thor and educator, born in Cape May county, N. 
J., 4th April, 1845. She w;is the first child of fond 
parents, and no attempt was made to guard against 




precocity. At the age of three years a New Testa- 
ment was given her as a prize for reading its 
chapters, and at five years she picked blackberries 
to buy an arithmetic. At twelve years of age she 
joined the Baptist Church. At that time she began 
to write for the county paper. At sixteen she 
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taught the summer school at her home. In 1863 
she entered the State Normal School in Trenton, 
N. J., going out for six months in the middle of the 
course to earn the money for finishing it. She was 
graduated in June, 1864, as valedictorian of her 
class. She began to teach in a summer school on 
the next Monday morning after her graduation. In 
1866 she was married to Levi L. Alrich, who had 
won laurels as one of Baker's Cavalry, or 71st 
Pennsylvania Regiment. Her first two years of 
married life they spent in Philadelphia, Pa. In 
1876 the Centennial opened up new possibilities 
and Mr and Mrs. Alrich moved to the West and 
settled in Cawker City, Kans. There she again 
entered the school-room, was the first woman in 
Mitchell county to take the highest grade certifi- 
cate, and the only woman who has been superin- 
tendent of the city schools. She was a warm sup- 
porter of teachers' meetings, church social gather- 
ings, a public library and a woman's club. In 
l88j her husband's failing health compelled a 
change in business. He bought ihe " Free Press," 
and changed its name to Ine "Public Record." 
AH the work of the office has been done by 
their own family, and each can do every part of it. 
Besides her journalistic work, she served two years 
on the board of teachers' examiners. She was 
one of the forty who organized the National 
Woman's Relief Corps, one of the three who 
founded the Woman's Hesperian Library Club, 
and was the founder of the Kansas Woman's 
Press Association. Her busy life leaves her but 
little time for purely literary work. 

AHBS, UrB. Eleanor M., author, bom in 
1830. She now lives in Brooklyn. N. Y. She has 
written a number of books, under the pen-name 
"Eleanor Kirk" designed to assist young writers, 
and she publishes a magazine entitled "Eleanor 
Kirk's Idea," for the same purpose. Her works 
include "Up Broadway, and its Sequel" (New 
York, 1870), "Periodicals that Pay Contributors " 
( Brooklyn ), " Information for Authors " ( Brook- 
lyn. 1888); and as editor, "Henry Ward Beecher 
as a Humorist" (New Vork, 1887I. and "The 
Beecher Book of Days" ( New York. 1886). 



her childhood she was tnken with her father's fam- 
ily to Ohio, where she «'as for some time a student 
in Antioch College, under the presidency of Horace 
Mann. Her first e.>:pericnce in practical work was 
gained in military hospitals during the war. For 
five years she was a teacher in the public schools 
in Cmcinnati. She was married in 1863 to the Rev. 
Charles G. Ames, and during his ministry in Phila- 
delphia she engaged in the work of organ- 
ized charity, was president of the Children's Aid 
Society, traveled widely in Pennsylvani.i, assisting 
in the organization of county branches of that soci- 
ety, visiting almshouses, and getting up the provis- 
ions by which dependent children were removed 
from almshouses and placed in private families 
underthe supervision of local committees of women. 
Under State authority she was for five years one of 
the visitors of public icistitutions, with power to 
inspect and report to the Board of State Charities. 
She thus became familiar with the melhods, merits 
and abuses of those institutions, her knowledge of 
which not only qualified her to prepare the reports 
of the Philadelphia Board of Visitors, but led her 
into wide and careful study of the causes of poverty 
and dependence, quickening her natural sym- 
pathy with the struggling classes, at the same 
time elevating her estimate of the social service 
rendered by wisely- used capital and fairiy^nianaged 
industries. She was for two years president of the 
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New Century Club of Philadelphia, one of the most 
active and influential women'sclubs of this country. 
Mrs. Ames now resides in Boston, her husband 
presiding over the Church of the Disciples. She 
read a paper before the National Council of Women 
in 1891 on the "Careof DefeciiveChildren." She 
was appointed Factory Inspector in Massachusetts, 
8th May, 1891, by Governor Russell, in accordance 
with an act passed by the Stale legislature. 

AUES, MiB8 Julia A., editor and temperance 
reformer, oorn near Odell, Livingslon county, III., 
14th October, 1861. She was the daughter of 
a well-known wealthy citizen of Slreator, 111. 
She was a graduate of Streator high school, the 
Illinois Wesleyan Universily, and of the Chicago 
School of Oratory- Her work in the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union began in Slreator, 
where she proved herself a most valuable 
and efficient helper to Mrs. Plumb, the district 
president of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
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Union. Her peculiar talents for temperance work 
soon brought her into pruininence, and she was 
drawn into the central union in Chicago. There, 
in addition to her elocutionary talents and execu- 
tive capacity, she showed herself the possessor of 
the journalistic faculty, and she was soon placed 
where she could make good use of that faculty for 
the noble organization of temperance workers. 



ment was the "Intcr-Ocean." In her first inter- 
views with the editors, Miss Ames received many 
charges and cautions, all of which she tried faith- 
fully to heed. Yet, in spite of her care, ever^hing 
she sent was sharply scanned and often mercilessly 
cut. At first only a few inches ()r space were given 
to her. This was gradually increased as the edi- 
tors learned they could trust her. till, before she 
gave the department into other hands, she usually 
occupied nearly a column, and editors ceased to 



cut her manuscript. Other and more important 
work soon came to her hand. The national super* 
intendent of press-work, Mrs. Esther Housh, found 
her labor too great for her strength, and Miss. 
Ames was appomted hf^r a.ssibtant. She perfonned 
all the necessanr work in this field until her 
duties on the "Union Sicnal" forced her to give 
the work into other hands. Her connection with 
the central union brought her into intimate contact • 
with many noble women, among whom were 
Helen Louise Hood, Mrs. Matilda B. Carse, Mrs. 
Andrew and Miss Willard, Her intercourse with. 
them molded her views and life visibly, and her 

Progress was rapid. Position after position called 
er, and in each she did earnest, noble work with- 
out stint. When Mrs. Andrew felt that, on account 
of her health, she must give up her work on the 
"Union Sijfnal." the question of her successor was 
earnestly discussed. The thoughts of the leaders 
at once turned to Miss Ames, and despite her 
youth, she justified the choice of those who ur^ped 
ner to follow Mrs. Andrew. Up to i8Sg her special 
province was the difhcult one of news from the 
field and children's department. She originated. 
the department of illustrated biography and the 

Sieen's garden. In all her work she showed a 
oroughness, patience and courtesy absolutely 
indispensable to success, yet seldom found united, 
in one person. Her forte was not so much writings 
though she was ready with her pen, as it was that 
higher faculty which instinctively told her what to 
choose and what to reject of others' writing, and 
the winning power to draw from them their best 
thoughts, in 1889 she had sole charge of the 
"Union Signal" in the absence of the editor. She 
took a vacation trip to Europe in 1890, spending a 
month in London, England, and visiting Lady 
Henry Somerset at Eastnor Castle. Miss Ames was 
received with honor by the British Woman's Tem- 
perance Association. While in London, she 
organized the press department of that society on 
lines similar to those of the American organization. 
She traveled through Europe with a chosen party 
conducted by Miss Sarah E. Morgan, uuder the 
auspices of Mrs. M. B. Willard's school for girls. 
She witnessed the Passion Play at Oberammergau, 
visited Rome and other famous cilits and returned 
to the United Stales refreshed in mind and body 
to resume her editorial duties on the " Union Sig- 
nal " She attended the Boston convention tn 
November, 1891, in her editorial capacity. She 
assisted In editing the daily "Union Signal," pre- 
pared the Associated Press dispatches each night, 
and was the chairman of one or two committees. 
She was not well when she left Chicago, and she 
contracted a severe cold, which through the pres- 
sure of her work developed into typhoid pneu> 
monia, of which she died iilh December, 1891. 
Miss Ames was a mtmber of the VVoman's Tem- 
perance Publishing Association Circle of Kind's 
Daughters and was president of that organization 
when she left Chicago for her European tour. 
The silver cross and the white ribbon were the 
symbols of herhfe. She wasan efticient worker, a 
thorough organizer and the possessor of more 
than ordinary executive capacity. She was direct, 
positive, earnest, amiable and indefatigable. 

AHBS, Mlsa Iiucla Tme, author, bom in 
Boscawen, N. H , sih May, 1856. She has ttrillen 
two books, "Great Thoughts for Little Thinkers" 
(New York, 1888), and "Memotrsof a Millionaire" 
(Boston, 1889), a work of fiction. The first is an 
attempt to present modem and liberal thought on 
scientific and religious questions in a simple form 
which shall supplement home and Sunday-school 
instruction. Tne second volume treats of ti-^^vv- 
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ments in moden] social reforms. Miss Ames has 
been to Europe several limes and traveled exttn- 
sively. She has for some years conducted numer- 
ous large adult classes in Boston and vicinity in 
studies in nineieerith centurv thought, tahing 
Emerson, Lowell, CarKle, Webster and Bryce as 
the bases for study. She has been a contributor 
to various periodicals. She is a woman suffragisl 
»nd an earnest w.jrkur in furthering measures diat 
shall [)ronioic good citizenship. She is a niece oi 
Charles Carleton Cofliii, the [Uithor of books for 
bovs. Her home is in lioslon, Mass.. in which 
vicinity she has spent the j;reater jian of her life. 

AMBS, Mrs. Mary Clemmer, fee HlDSON, 
Mrs- Marv Clemmeh. 

AMIES, Hrs. OHve Pond, educator and 
leclitrcr. hcmi in Jordan, N. V. She was two 
weeks old when htT i^ither died, and the mother 
and child went to th ■ home of the Krand|>a rents in 
Ne«' Hriiain, Conn. Thjfi.- the mother worked 




untiritiKly with her needle for the supiMirt of her- 
self and her two children. The older child, a boy, 
was placed in the care of an uncle, and to Olive 
the mother took the place i>f lather, mother, 
brother and sister. When 01i\'e was four years 
old, the mother and child left the home of the 
gmndmolher and went to the village to board. 
Oiat Olive might he sent to schtml. Soon after 
this the mother married Cyrus Judd. a man of 
influence in the town of New Britain. Olive 
passed through the course of the New Britain high 
school, was graduated from the State Normal 
School, and later, after sex'eral years of teaching, 
wai graduated from the Normal and Training 
School in Oswego. N. Y. She was always a leader 
in school and became eminent as a teacher. For 
five years in the State of New ^'^>rk and two in 
the State of Nfaine she was in constant demand in 
the county teachers' institutes. She founded the 
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training scho()l for teachers in Lewiston, Maine, 
and graduated its first classes. In 1S71 she was 
married to the Rev. J. H. Amies, pastor of the 
I'nivcrsalist Church, Lewiston, Maine, though she 
had been brought up a Methodist and had become, 
in later years, an Episcopalian. In 1877 she began 
to edit the primary department of the "Sunday 
School Helper," published in Boston, the expo- 
nent (or the L'niversalist Church of the Interna- 
tional Lessons. Since January, 1880, she has 
never failed with a lesson, excepting two months 
in 18S4, during a severe illness. Mrs. Amies feels 
that her husband's encouragement and assistance 
ha\e been the moving power in her work. She 
holds Stale positians in the Woman's Christian 
Temperance L'nion and the Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, and delivers lectures on the different 
themes connected with those two oi^nizations. 
She also speaks on kindergarten and object- 
teaching, and her "Conversations on Juvenile 
Reforms" have been exceedingly popular wher- 
ever given. Her home is now in Philadelphia, 
Pa. She has had a family of six children, of whom 
one son and one daughter died while young. 

AUORT, Mrs. Estellc Uendelt, educator, 
and author, bom in EUisburgh, Jeflerson county, 
N. v.. 3d June, 1845, passed her childhood or a 
farm. In 1852 her family moved to Adams, where 
her father. S. J. Mendetl, engaged in business. 
The Mendell heme was a home of refinement and 
culture, where were entertained many prominent 
persons, intercourse with whom did much to 
inspire the young giri with a desire to make a 
mark in literature. Her father served in the army 
ihrcuphout the war, rising to the rank of colonel 
by brevet. Estelle had developed meanwhile into 
a studious voung woman, and nad taught her first 
school. She studied in the Hungerfora Collegiate 
Institute in her home town, and in Falley Semi- 
narj-, Fultcn, N. Y. In 1866 the family moved to 
Franklin county, Iowa. In 1S67 she returned to 
the East and re-entered Falley Seminary, from 
which institution she was graduated with honors 
in 1S6S. Then followed seven years of earnest 
work as a teacher. In 1875 she became the wife 
of ]. H. Amor), of Binghamton. N. Y., and went 
to Elgin, 111., to live. Ihiring all Ihiwe vears Mrs. 
Aniory had written much but published little. 
Ready acceptance of ofTered work now encour- 
aged her, and soon she becaiiii- a regular contrib- 
utor to standard periodicals. Her well-known 
"Aunt Martha Letters," in the KImira "Tel- 
egram," and the more famous "Aunt Chatty" 
series in the Minneai>i)lis "iluusekeeper," made 
her name a household word. Among the score 
of inumals that ha\e gi\i'n Iht articles to the 
rublic are the "Ladies' Home Ji^urnal,'' "Mail 
and Express." Cincinnati "Eniiuirer." "L'nion 
Signal." "Babyhood," and "(iuUU-n Days." Mrs. 
Aniorj's family consists of a son ^ind a daughter. 
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ANDERSON, Hary, Hme. Navarro, actor, 
bom in Siicramento, Cai., 2Mtli July, 1S59. Her 
maiden n.ime was Mary Atitoinette Anderson. 
Her mother was of German descent, and her father 
was the grandson of an Englishman. In January, 
1S60. her parents removed from Sacramento io 
LcHiisville, Ky., where she lived until 1877. Her 
father joined the Confederate armv at the begin- 
ning of the Civil War, and was killed at Mobile, 
Ala., in 1862. Her mother was married again in 
1864, to r)r. Hamilton Griffin, a practicing physi- 
cian in l.ouis\ille. Marj- and her brother Joseph 
had a pleasant h()me. Mary was a bright, nns- 
chiek'ous child, whose early pranks earned her the 
name of "Little Mustang.' Afterw-ards, when 
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John T. Ford, of Washington and Baltimore, to 
join his company as a star at three- hundred dollars 
a week. Accompanied by her parents, as was her 
invariable custom, she went on a tour with Mr. 
Ford's company and everywhere won ntw tri- 
umphs. The management reaped a rich harvest 
On this tour Miss Anderson was subjected to 
annoyance Ihrough a boycott by theolher members 
■of the company, who were jealous of the young star. 
She had added Lady Macbeth to her list of char- 
acters. The press criticisms that were showered 
upon her make interesting reading. In St. Louis, 
Baltimore, Washington and other cities the critics 
were agreed upon the fact of her genius, but 
not all agreed upon her manner of expressing it. 
Having won in the West and Southwest, she began 
to invade eastern territory. She appeared in Pitts- 
burgh in 1880, and was successful. In Philadelphia 
she won the public and critics to her side easily. 
In Boston she opened as Evadiie, with great appre- 
hensionof failure, butshe triumphed and appeared 
as Juliet and Meg Merrilies, drawing large houses. 
While in Boston, she formed the acciuanitanee of 
Longfellow, and their friendship lasted through the 
later-life of the venerable poet. After Boston came 
New York and in the metropolis she oiiened with a 
good company in "The Lady of Lyons " Her 
engagement was so successful there that it was 
extended to si.-! weeks. During that engagement 
she played as Juliet and in ''The Daughter of 
Roland." After the New York engagement she 
had no more difficulties to overcome, Even'where 
in the United States and Canada she was welcomed 
as the leadingactor among American women. In 
1879 she made her first trip to Europe, and while in 
England visited the grave of Shakespeare at 
Stratford-on-Avon, and iu Paris met Sarah 
Bernhardt. Madame RJstori and other famous 
actors. In 1880 she received an olTcr from the 
manager of Drury Lane, London, England, to play 
an engagement. She was pleased by the offer, 
but she modestly refused it, as she thought herself 
hardly finished enough for such a test of her 
powers. In 18S3 she also refused an offer to 
appear in the London Lyceum. In 1884-3 she 
was again In London, and then she accepted 
an offer to appear at the Lyceum in " Parthenia." 
Her success was pronounced and instantaneous. 
^e drew crowded houses, and among her friends 
and patrons were the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
Lord Lytton and Tennyson. She played succes.1- 
fully in Manchester, Edinburgh and other British 
towns. During that visit she opened the Memorial 
Theater in Stratford-on-Avon, playing Rosamond 
in " As You Like It" Her portrait m th.it char- 
acter forms one of the panels of the Shakespeare 
Theatc-r. In 1885-6 she played many engage- 
ments in the United SL-ites and Great Bntain. 
In 1889 a serious illness compelled her to retire 
from the stage temporarily. In iS^ she an- 
nounced her permanent withdrawal from it, and 
soon after she was married to M. Antonio Navarro 
de Viano, a citi;^en of New York. They now live 
in England. 

ANDREWS, UiBS Alice A., composer and 
director, born in St. Peter, Minn. She is a mem- 
ber of the musical Andrews family, now grown into 
the well-known Andrews Opera Company. It has 
been s.iid of her that she could siny before she 
could li'ip a word, as she began to sing at the early 
age of two years. When she was nine years of age, 
she started out with her brothers and ".isters as one 
of the family concert troupe, giving sacred con- 
certs in the churches throughout the State. After 
a few musical seasons she left the concert stage for 
the schoi)l-room, where she spent her time for sev- 



twelve years of 
.. ..r six years she 
After that time she regained 
not in its completeness, and 
she has since turned her attention more to instru- 
mental music, being for eight or nine years the 



)t smg a 




Eianist and nmsic^il director of the company. She 
as composed sc\i-ral votal pieces, uhiuh she is 
now havmg published. She has a remarkable 
talent fortranspuhition. and could transpose music 
as soon as she coukl read it. The Andrews family 
is of Spanish descent liy llie line uf the father who 
was a man of much tntcllecluiil ability. The 
paternal grandfather came to this country when 
quite a young buy, leading his parents upon large 
landed estates to which he, the only child, would 
oned.iybe heir. Here he married, and his wife 
would never consent to his reluming In look after 
his inti-rests in far-away Spain. Much of the 
musical and dramatic talent of his grandchildren 
is doubtless an inheritance, brought to thi-ni liy 
him from the l.ind of the vine and the olive, of 

ANDREWS, Hiss Eliza Frances, author 



and fdui.i 



I W'a: 



[oth 



lud the a 



August, 

Andrt-u-s, an emineni 
book of amusing ^keti I 
of an Old (Georgia Lawyer." Among others of 
her luimediatt; family wlio have distinguished 
thems'lves are her brother. Col. Garnett Andrews, 
a bnn e Confederate oflicer and the present mayor 
of Chattanooga, and her niece, Maude Andrews. 
of the Atlanta "Con-iiitulion," Soon after the 
death of her father, in 1873, '"s estite w.is wrecked 
by one of those " liighly moral " defaulters, whose 
operations Mi« Andrews has vividly portrayed in 
her novel, "A Mere Adventurer" (Philadelphia, 
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1879). The old homestead was sold, and Miss 
Andrews was reduced to the necessity of toiline 
for her daily bread. Though wholly unprepared, 
either by nature or training, for a life of self- 
dependence, she wasted no time in sentin1ent.1l 
regrets, but courageously prepared to meet the 
situalion Journalism was hardly at that time a 
recognized profession for women in Coorgia, and 
Miss Andrews, whose natural timidity andreseri'c 
had been fostered by the traditions in which she 
was reared, shrank from striking out into .anew 
path. She did a little literary work secretly, but 
turned rather to teaching as a profession. For six 
months she edited a country newspaper, unknown 
to the proprietor himself, who had engaged a man 
to do the work at a salary of forty dollars a month. 
The pSf.-iido-ediior, feeling himself totally incom- 
petent, offered Miss Andrews one-half of the sala- 
ry if she would do the writing for him, and. being 
in great straits at the time, she accepted the un- 
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women. In spite of this unpromising beginning. 
she has been successful both as writer and 
teacher, and bad gone far towards retrieving 
her shattered fortunes when her health failed. 
She spent eighteen months under treatment in a 
private hospital, andfor two years more was com- 
pelled lo withdraw from active life. Even under 
these adverse circumstances her enei^etic nature 
asserted itself, and " Prince Hal," an idyl of old- 
time plantation life, was written when she was so 
ill that she often had to lie in bed w iih her hands 
propj>ed on a pillow to write. After a winter in 
Florida, in which she wrote a series of letters 
for the Augusta "Chronicle," she recovered her 
stren^ so far as to be able to accept an impioriant 
position in the Wesleyan College in Macon, Ga., 
where she has remained for six or seven years, and 
in that time has added to her literary reputa- 
tion that of a successful platform speaker. Her 
lectures on "The Novel as aWork of Art," "Jack 
andjill,"and "The Ugly Girl," delivered at the 
Piedmont Chautauqua, Monteagle, Tenn., and 
other places, have attracted wide attention. 
Besides being a fine linguist, speaking French and 
German fluently, and reading Latin with ease, she 
is probably the most accomplished field botanist 
in the South. Her literary work has been varied. 
From the solemn grandeur that marks the closing 
paragraphs of " Prince Hal " down to such popu- 
lar sketches as "Uncle Edom and the Book 
Agent," or "The D(^ Fight at Big Lick Meetin' 
House," her pen has ranged through nearly every 
field of literary activity. It is, perhaps, in what 
may be called the humorous treatment of serious 
subjects that her talent finds its best expression, as 
in her wittyreplytoGrant Allen on the woman ques- 
tion ("Popular Science Monthly"), or her " Plea 
for the Ugly Girls" ("Lippincott's Magazine"). 
" A Family Secret" (Philadelphia, 1876) is the most 
popular of her novels. This was followed by 
'' How He was Tempted," published as a serial in 
the Detroit '■ Free Press." " Prince Hal " (Vhila- 
delphia, 1882). is the last of her works issued in 
book form. Her later writings have been pub- 
lished as contributions to different newspapers and 
periodicals. Her poems have been too few to 
warrant a judgment'upon her as a writer of verse, 
but one of them, entitled "Haunled."showshow 
intimately the humorous and the palhttic faculties 
may be connected in the same mind. 

ANDREWS, MtB. Juditlt Walker, philan- 
thropist, bom in Fryeburgh, Maine, 36th April, 
1816. ShewaseducatedinFryebui^h Academy with 
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equal terms, doing all the actual work, while the 
duties of the ostensible editor were limited to 
taking the exchanges out of the post-ofhce and 
drawing his half of the pay. After a few months 
the senior member of this une<iual partnership, 
Ending employment elsewhere, recommended Miss 
Andrews as his successor, a proposition to which 
the proprietor of the paper would not hear, declar- 
ing in his wisdom that it was impossible for a 
woman to fill such a position. Even when assured 
that one had actually been filling it for six months, 
he persisted in his refusal on the ground that edit- 
ing 3 paper was not proper work for a woman. 
This, with cxccplicjii or a few news letters to the 
New ^"ork " World," written about the same time, 
was Miss Andrews' first essay in journalism, and 
her experience on that occasion, together with 
similar experiences in other walks, has perhaps had 
something lo do with making her such an ardent 
advocate of a more enlarged sphere of action for 



ith New England girls, of 
becoming a teacher. Her brother, Dr, Clement A. 
Walker, one of the first of the new school of phy- 
sicians for the insanf, having been appointed to the 
chaise of the newly established hospital of the city 
of Boston, his sister joined him there. Although 
never officially connected with the institution, 
which had already gained a reputation as a pio- 
neer in improved administration of the work for 
the insane. Miss Walker interested herself in 
the details of that administration, and by her per- 
sonal attention to the patients endeared herseH to 
them. No better school of training could be found 
for the activities to which she has given her life. 
She was married while in the institution, on 15th 
January. 1857, to Joseph Andrews, of Salem, a 
man of generous public spirit, who gave much 
time ana labor to the improvement ot the militia 
system of the commonwealth, both before and dur- 
ing the Civil War He died in i860. They had three 
children, all boys, to whose early education Mrs. 
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became a member of the South Congregational the late Dr. Benjamhi and Louise A. Ncwland, who 
Church (Unitarian), and in 1876 was elected presi- were educated and intellt^tual persons. Her early 
dent of its ladies' organization, the South Friendly hfe was s|>eni in Bedford. She was educated w " " 



Society. Her service of si 




It office !y in private schools. She was a student i 

Marj' s-of-t he- Woods, in St. Agnes' Hall, Terre 
Haute Ind., and in Hungierford Institute, Adams, 
N. Y, The last-named institute was destroyed by 
fire shortly before commencement, so that Miss 
Newland was not formally graduated. She was 
married on 15th May. 1875, to Albert M. 
Andrews, of Seymour, Ind. In 1877 they removed 
to Connersville, Ind., where Mr. Andrews engaged 
in the dnig business. They had one child, a son. 
Mrs. Adams died on 7th Februarj', 1891, in Conners- 
ville, Ind. She was thoroughly educated. She 
spoke French and German and was familiar with 
Latin and the literature of the modern languages. 
Her literary tastes were displayed in her earfiest 
years. She wrote much, in both verse and prose. 
but she never published her productions in book 
fortn. She was the oriEinator of the Western Asso- 
ciation of Writers, andserved as its secretary from 
its organization untiljune, 1888, when she insisted 
on retiring from the office. Among her acquaint- 
ances were many of the prominent writers of the 
West, and at the annual conventions of the West- 
ern Association of Writers she was always a con- 
spicuous member. She foresaw the growth of 
literature in the West, and her ideas of that growth 
and of the best means of fostering it are embodied 
in the organization w hich she founded. That asso- 
ciation has already been the means of introducing 
scores of talented young writers to the public, and 
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le of five such ti 



n the history of the 
society. t.nuer in<- ninuence of its pastor, Dr 
Edward Everett Hale, the South Congregational 
Church has had wide relations both inside and out- 
side denominational lines, and these relations have 
brought to Mrs. Andrews opportunities for religious 
and philanthropic work to which she always has 
been ready to respond. While most of these, 
though requiring much work and thought, are of a 
local character, two lines of her work have made 
her name familiar to a large circle. Elected, in 
1886, president of the Women's Auxiliary Confer- 
ence, she was active in the movementto enl.irge Its 
scope and usefulness, andin 1889, wht-n the N.ition- 
al Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal Chris- 
tian Women was ot^anized, she became its first 
president, declining re-election in 1S91. Since 1889 
she has Deen a member of the Council of the 
National Unitarian Conference. Having become 
interested in the child-widows of India, through the 
eloquence, and later the personal friendship, of 
Pundita Ramabai. she was largely instrumental in 
the formation of the Ramabai Association, to carry 
out the plans of Ramabai and to systemati;!e the 
work of her friends throughout the country. To 
the executive committee of that association, of which 
Mrs, Andrews has been chairman from the begin- 
iiig, is entrusted the oversight of the management 
oflhe school for child-widows, the ShftratIA Sadana 
at Poona and the settlement of the many delicate i 
(|uestions arisiiii; from a work so opposed to the I 
customs, though fortunately not to the best iratli- i 

lions, of India. .. _ 

ANDREWS, MrB. Harie Ionise, story salist minister, born in Clarksburgh. Va.. ird 
writer and journalist, btirn in Bedford, Ind., 31st .March, iSsJ. She is of good old Pennsylvania 
October, 1849- She was the stcond daughter of ancestors in whom the bt-st Quaker and Hiijrtist 




She was a I 

ve impromptu speaker 
ANDREWS Hra. Mary Garard, Univei 



blood mingled. Her maiden name was Garard. 
Always fondly proud of the home of her adoi«ion, 
Iowa, she calls herself a thoroughly western 
woman. She was left motherless at the age of five 




she was an enthusiastic temperance and Grand 
Army worker, and for two j-ears was National 
Chaplain of the Woman's Relief Corps. In April, 
i88S, she was married to I. R. Andrews, a 
prosperous attorney of Omaha, Neb., where she 

ANGBI^iNI, Mme. Arabella, evangelical 
worker, born in Elton, Md., Kth [uly. 1863. Her 
maiden name was Chapman, On her mother's 
side she is descended fromaHuguenuI family, the 
De Vinneys, who settled in Maryland over a cen- 
tury ago. Her father died when she was only four 
years old and Arabella was taken to Europe at the 
age of eight years, by Miss Mary Gilpin, of Phila- 
delphia, for the ostensible purpose of learning 
music and languages. On reaching Germany. Miss 
Gilpin developed a strange mania for abusing her 
little charee. They spent several months in Ger- 
many ana Switzerland and passed on to Italy, stop- 
ping first at Verona. In that city the police were 
instructed to watch Miss Gilpin closely, as her 
erratic behavior attracted alli-ntion. In Florence 
her cruelly to her charge caused the police to 
interfere. They took charge of Arabella, who was 
less than nine years old, and Miss Gilpin left her 
to her fate among strangers, whose language she 
did not understand. She found shelter in the Prot- 
estant College in I''lorence and was there cared for 
until her health was restored. She remained in the 
institution nine years and at the end of that time 
was married to the Rev. Luigi Angelin , . 
of the Evangelical Church ofltaly. After their rr 
riaee they settled in a small village in tiorthem 
Italy. Bassignana. In 18S4 the tioard of the Evan- 
gelical Church of Italy nominated Dr. Angelini as 
its representative in the United Slates, and thus, 



years and her father was killed in the service of 
his country a few years later. Thus early left 
to struggle with the adverse elements of human 
life, she developed a strong character and marked 
individuality, and overcame many ditlimllies in 
ao-iuiring an education. In spile of 111 health, the 
discouragement of friends and financial pressure. 
she maintained her inde[)endence and kept herself 
in school for eiKht years. She spent two years In 
the academy in Washington, Iowa, three years in 
the loH'a State Industrial College, and three years 
in Hillsdale College, Mich. While in the last- 
named place she completed the English Theoli^- 
ical course with several elective studies, having 
charge of one or two churches all the time and 
preaching twice every Sunday during the three 
years. She sa\-s: " I never spent much time over 
the oft controverted question, ' Shall woman 
preach > ' I thought the most satisfactory solution 
of the problem would be for woman quietly, with- 
out ostentation or controversy, to assume her place 
and let her work speak for itself." After five years 
of faithful, fruitful service in the Free Baptist 
Church, convictions of truth and duty caused her 
to sever ties grown dear and cast her lot with a 
strange people. For eight years she was engaged 
in the regular pastoral work of the L'niversalist 
Church, during which time she was a close and 
thorough student, keeping well informed on the 
questions of the day. Never satisfied with present 
attainments, she pursued a more advanced theo- 
logical and philosophical course, in which she 

passed an examination and received the degree of after a long absence, -Mme. Angehni returned to 
B. D. from Lombard University, Illinois. She has her native land only to find herself quite as much a 
been an interesting, successful and beloved pastor, foreigner as though born in Italy. When brought 
Besides doing well and faithfully her parish work, face to face with her mother, she could not speak 
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her native tan^a^. I--ong; disuse had not effaced 
the English language from her memory, however, 
and the words soon came back to her. Mme- 
Angelini is aiding her husband to arouse an inter- 
est m the churches of America, and in organizing 
undenomi nation a] societies for the support of 
the native Evangelical Church of Italy. Sne looks 
forward to a career of usefulness in Italy, aiding 
the women of her adopted country in their struggle 
for elevation. 

ANTHONY, Hiss Susan B., woman sutfra- 
gisl, born in South Adams, Mass., 15th Februarj-, 
1830. If locality and reliifious heritage have any 
influence in determining Sle, what might be pre- 
dicted for Susan B. Anthony? Bom in Massachu- 
setts, brought up in New ^'ork, of Quaker father and 
Baptist mother, she has by heritage a strongly 
marked individuality and native strength. In girl- 
ish ^ears Susan belonged to (junker meeting, with 
aspirations toward "high-seat" dignity, but this 




WHS modified by the severe treatment accordeil to 
her father, who, having been publicly reprimanded 
twice, the first lime for marrymg a Baptist, the sec- 
ond for wearing a comfortable cloak with a large 
cape, was finally expelled from "meeting" 
because he allowed the use of one of his rooms 
for the instruction of a class in dancing, in order 
that the youth might not be subject lo the tempta- 
tions of a liquor-selling public house. Though Mr. 
Anthony was a cotton manufacturer and one of 
the wealthiest men in Washington county, N. Y., 
he desired that his daughters, as his sons, should 
l)e trained for some profession. Accordingly they 
were fitted, in the best of private scliooU, for teach- 
ers, the only vocation then thought of for girls, 
and at fifteen Susan found herself teaching a Quak- 
er family school at one dollar a week and board. 
When the financial crash of i837cnusi-dhisfaihire, 
they were not only teaching and supixirting them- 
selves, but were able lo help their father in his 
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efforts to retrieve hb fortunes. With a natural 
aptitude for the work, conscientious and prompt 
in all her duties, Susan was soon pronounced a 
successful teacher, and to that profession she 
devoted fifteen years of her life. She was an 
active member of the New York State Teachers' 
Association and In their conventions made many 
eflective pleas for higher wages and for the recog- 
nition of the principle of equal rights for women 
in all the honors and responsibilities of the a^ocia- 
tion. The women teachets from Maine to Uregon 
owe Miss Anthony a debt of gratitude for the 
improved position they hold to-day. Miss Anthony 
has been (rom a child deeply interested in the sut- 
ject of temperance. In 1847 she joined the Daugh- 
ters of Temperance, and m 1851 organized Die 
New York State Woman's Temperance Associa- 
tion, the first open temperance organlzaUon of 
women. Of this Mrs. Elizabeth Cady StaiiiAn was 
president As secretary Miss Anthony for several 
years gave her earnest efforts to the temperance 
cause, out she soon saw that woman was utterly 
powerless to change conditions uilhout the ballot 
Since she identified herself with the suffrage move- 
ment in 1853 she has left others to remedy individ- 
ual wrongs, while she has been working for the 
weapon by which, as she believes, women will be 
able to do away with the producing causes. She 
says she has " no time to dip out vice with a tea- 
spoon while the wrongly-adjusted forces of society 
are pouring it in by the bucketful." With all her 
family. Miss Anthony was a pronounced and active 
Aboluioni.st. During the war, with her life-long 
friend and co-uorkcr, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and 
Other coadjutors, she rolled up nearly 400.000 
petitions to Congress for the abolition of slavery. 
Those petitions circulated in every northern 
and western State, served the double purpose 
of rousing the people to thought and furnishing 
the friends of the slave in Congress opportunities 
for spcuch. In Charles Sumner's letters lo Miss 
Anthony we find the frequent appeals, "Send 
on tile petitions ; they furnish the onty background 
for my demands." The ujost liarrassing, though 
most sntisfactorj-, enterprise -MiHS Anthony ever 
undertook was tin- publication for three yeats of ti 
weekly paper, "The Revolution." This formed 
an epoch ui the woman's rights movement and 
roused widespread thought oil the question. Ably 
edited by Elizabeth Ciidy Stiinton and Parker 
Pillsbury. with the finest inielkcls in the Nation 
among its contributors, dealing puugintly with 
pas.-iing events, and rising imniedi^itely to ,1 recog- 
nized position amonu the papers of the Nation, 
there was norca'sonwnythereshouldnot have been 
a financial success, save that Miss Anthony's duties 
kept her alinost entirely from the lecture field, and 
those who wtTe on the platform, in llie pulpit and 
in all the lucrative positions which this uork was 
opening lo women, could nut and did not feel that 
■' " ■ ■' ■ Alter three ye; 



toil and worry a d 


eht of jL<>.o<o had aciiinmliiled. 


"The Revolution 


" was transferred to other hands 


but did not Ion 


g svirvive. Miss Anthony set 


bravely about the 


lask ol earning money lo pay 


the debt, every 1 


■ent of which w.is duly paid 


from the earnings 


of her lectures. Miss Anthony 


has alwavs been ii 


1 great demand on the |>latfumi 


and hiis fectured ii 


;i almost every city and hamlet 



the North. She has made constitutional argu- 
ments before congressional committees and spoken 
improntptu to assemblies in all sorts of places. 
Whether it be a good word in introducing a 
speaker, the short speech to awaken a convention, 
the closing appeal to set people to work, the full 
hour address of argument or Ihe helpful talk at 
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sufCr.iKt-' ineetin{>s, slie always says the right tliinf; 
iiiid never wearies titT audit-iice. Thi-re is no 
hurry, no sntM-rfluity in Hlt discinirse, no senli- 
nieiii. no [xietry, save that of sell-foiK'-''fti''i'^s^ '" 
dci'niiiin to the noliKrst principk-s thiit cun :ictuiiti- 
hmiiiiii nH>ti\'e. A fine seiisi- iii humor pi-n-;i(les 
luT :ir);nnients, .mil l)y thu ritlnrlin ml tifmiiniinii 
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iir;imalic i.-veiil of Miss Atitln 
and Iriiil for voting at thu prt-^idi-iuial i^li-ction of 
lK;2. Owiiiji to the mistakL-n kin.lni-ss of hi-r 
counsel, who w^ts ntiHillhi); that she should tie 
hnprisoned, slii- jjave bunds, wliicli |iri-vi-riti-d hi-r 
taking hiT i-asf lo tin- Siiorunif Omrt, a fai-l she 
always n-sn-tu-d. When ask.-d l.v lli.r jiid-i-. 
■■Yoii veiled as a woman, did voii riot>- shf 
replied, ■■ No, sir, 1 viti-d ,is a dli/.'-n <.i Ihi- I'niu-d 
.Slates.- The date and pi.u-i- of irial Ivllli: ><.-l, 
.Miss .Anthony tlioroii^'hlv ("invnssi-d her contitv so 
as to make sure thiil' all of ih.' jurors were 
instructed in a i-iti/i-n's ri;:hls. Chanye of it-juur 
was ordered to another (-ountv. selling die d^ite 
three wiTks ahead. In twentv-f .ur lionrs Miss 
Anthony ha<l her plans made. d.it,-. sel, :,nd i">sl- 



bv the ch.-inKe in the [lopular estinuite of .Miss 
Anthony. Where mice it «as Ihe fashion .jf the 
press to ridieulc and jeer, it is nou- the best reptrt- 
ers «'lii.> are sent t() interview her. Siiciely, too, 
throws open its doors, and into many distinKiiished 
tpitlieriiijrs she carries a refresliinj; hreatli of sin- 
feritv ami eanit-stness. Her seventieth birthday, 
cekriraled by the National Woman Suffm^e .Assi)- 
ciation, oi which she was viiv- president -at -larj{L' 
from its fiirmtitioii in 1KA9 until its i-onventioii 
in tS^i, ttlK'ti hIii.- uas elected pn-sident, was the 
uct'asiiin of a sprnitaiK-ous nuiburst of Kratitude 
whii-h Ls, without any doubt, uniNinilleled in the 
histiirv oi anv living individual. Miss .Anlhonv is 
truly one of ihe mi>sl heroic ticiires in AnieriWm 

ARCHIBALD, Hts. Edllb JrEsle, ttmper- 
ance reformer, l>oni in St. Johns, Newfoundland, 
Sill .\]»ril. TS54. She is the vounjrest daughter oi 
Sir I'.dward S'ortinier Arcliikild, K. C. M. (',.. 
C. If., wiiose fatuily were desmulanis of Loyalists 
who enii>;riiti'd from Massaihiisetls diirin;; the 
Keiohition. iler K<^mdfather on her father's side 
was called lo Ihe bar. where lie di-pla\ed yreat 
lalent. and entering public life bi'Canie Altoniev- 
(leneral of Noia Smtia. Jiidse of die Supreme 
Court oi Prince Kdwanl's Island, and .Speaker of 
the House of .-\ssfmblv of Nova Scoiia. In 1K57 
he rniioved with his £-uidly to New ^'o^k, whtTe 
he held the Ilritish cunsulsltip during iweniy-se\'eu 
vears. miikin;; a ri-cord of public lik- of over fiftv- 
iwc) vears. Kdith Jessie was educiiled in New 
Vork'and I.ondori. She was married at the a^e of 
tv\enly years In Ch.iries ArchiUild, oi Cape Breton, 
11 here her lui-l>:ii:d i> an e.Mensive prci|>env owner 
i;nd Ihe manager ..f one of die largest collieries 
sUtnd. Their resldenc 
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ARBT, Hrs. Harriett Bllen QranaiB, 

aulhor and editor, liorii in Cavendish. \'l., 14th 
April. 1.S19. Ht-r father's ancestors settled in New 
Haven, Conn., ijrevious In 1655. A hundred )ears 
later her (traiidiatiier reni"\fd from New Haieii In 
Claremonl, N. H,, where he married a daughter of 
Dr, William Siiinner, who »ad removed thither 
fnmi Boston. The seventh child of this familv 
was the iadK-r c)f Harriett K. (Iranais. Hie war 
of 1S12 came with ils niinons effects (iixiii the 
cwinln-. followed froni iSig by the two nr three 
cold seasons so well renic-iiibLTi-d In New KuKliind, 
in which the croiw were cut off, and her father was 
called fn»in his studies lo assist In saving the 
crip)>led luisiness in which his brothers «ere 
e»}raKed. Their U.-st effi)rts were in \ain. When 
Harriett was three years of aj{e, her lather rormn ed 
to Woodstock, \l., and a vear or two later to 
Charleston, in the township o( Hatley. I'rovince of 
Ouebec, where in a lew vears he liecamv a mem- 
ber of the rrovinnal I'arliament. I..«in« her 
mother when in her fiileenlh y.ir. the yi'imu (jirl 
was under the i-are of relalivis in Claremonl f.T 
the next diree or f.Hir vears, Al dK- eiui oi that 
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time she joine<l her father at Oln-rlin, Ohio, 
whither he had meantime remo\'ed. There she 
spent some ^ears in uninterrupted study, and then 
found a position as teacher in a Lidies' school in 
Cleveland, Ohio, from which place she removed, 
on her marrin);e, to ItufTalo, N. \. From early 
^rlh(H)d a contributor to va -ions papers and mag- 
a^iines, not loiij; after her marriage she became 
editor of the '"Youth's Casket" and the "Home 
Monthly." I'nder the double burden of a grow- 
iiig family and her editorial res|ionsibili(ies. her 
healtli failed, and work had to be given up. So<)n 
afterward her husband was called to the |irinci|>al- 

vllin Ikt tllo ^I'jti, VfYr-p>«',l C#.k<ui1 in HU V \' 



clr)se u|>on it had prostrated her husltand. When 
his health liegan lo improve, he accepted the prin- 
ci|)alship of the St.-ite Normal SchtMil, then (.njen- 
ing in Whitewater, Wis. Mrs. Arey went into the 
schiK)l with him, holding for years the ixisition of 
lady principal. Later, in her old home in Cleve- 
land, for some yean; she edited a monthly devoted 
to charitable work, being at the same time on the 
board uf the Woman's ChristLin As.sociation. She 
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was one of the founders antl the first president of 
the Ohio Woman's Stale I'ress Association. She 
has been for many years ])resideiit ctf a literarj- and 
social club. Her j>rincipul writings are "House- 
hold Songs and Other I'oems" iNewVork, iUsi). 
ARHBRUSTER.Hra. Sara Dary, business 
woman and iniblishcr, l>iirn in rhiladeli>hia. I'a., 
29tb September, 1S61, Her early years were 
[Kissed in luxun-, and she had all the advantages 
<if thorough scfuHilitij;. When sJie was seventeen 
years old, reverses left her family |>iM>r, and she 
«;is made jifirtly helpless by paralysis. Oblijfi'd to 
support herself and other members of her family, 
she look the lr\-inK House, a hotel of niiiely-five 
r(H>ms, in I'hilndelpliia, and by good management 
made it a successful estnblishnient and liftt^d her- 
self and those dependent u|Hin Iter above jK^erty. 
She was married at an early i>ge. She originated m 
Philadelphia the Woman's Kxchange. Iler pres- 
ent enteqirise is to funiish a house for llie infants 
of widows and tleserled wives in her native citv. 
She is the publisher of Ihe " Woman's lounial,'" 
a weekly i)a|)er devilled to llie cause of women, 
and her interest in philanUiropic movements is 

ARNOLD, Mrs. Harriet Prltcliard, author, 

iMim in Killinglv. Ci>nn.. hi i«5K. She was an onlj- 
child. her father being Ihe Rev. B. F. I'ritchard, a 
New England clergvman of Scotch and English 
descent. In her childhood she evinced no partic- 
ular fondness for Ixiiiks, but outdoor recreations 
she enjoyed with keenest zest. Since 1R83, when 
a lingering ilhiess afforded her many hours of 
leisure, iKKinis and sketches from her pen have 
appeared in various magazines and periodicals 
under the signature H. E. P., and her maiden 
name, Harriet F.. I'ritchard. In 18H6, she became 
the «ife of FriK-sl Warner Arnold. ,.f Providence, 
R. 1., which cilv has since lieen her home, 

ARUSTRONG, Ure. Rtith Alice, national 
sui)erintendeiit of heredity for the Woman's Chris- 
tian Teni|)erance I'llii^n. bum near Casso|>olis, 
Casscountv, Mich., lulh April, i«yi. Her father, 
Amos Jones, was from C.eorgia. and her mother, 
RelH.'cca Hebron, from Yorkshire. Kngland. She 
was educated in the public schools, and at the age 

herself a student in ihi- liigher branches. Impressed 
with the injustice ilone lo « omen in ihe mailer of 
salaries, she left lier native Slate for California, 
but not until she had ,'iided in the organization of 
the first woman siiRrage society of her native 
countv. As a teacher she was successful. In 1874 
she \vas married to Thomas Armstrong, a st.ck- 
raiser of Trinitv county, Cal. For four years they 
lived in idvllic' isolation, widi no socielv except 
that furnished by a well-selected librarv. Just 
l>efore ihe birlh of iheir mily child. Rulh, they 
moved Ut Woodland, Cal. There Mrs. Armstrong 
org;uii?:ed a ,Shakesi>eare Club, and then a lecture 
bureau, of which she «as the first president. She 
assisted in the organisation of a literarj- siKiety 
for the stuily of literature of all nations. She was 
the first woman ever elected to the office of trus- 
tee in the Ctmgregational Church of WtHidland. 
In 1891 she united with the Christian Church. To 
the Woman's Christian Temperance I'nion jhe 
has given abundantly of time and resources, utyan- 
izing the county and several loc.-)l unions, her 
enthusiasm and common-sense making hera leader 
and inspirer. She began to plan for the education 
of women in maternity and other allied subjects. 
She was made the superintendent of heredity for the 
town of Woodland, next for the county, and after- 
wards for the National Union. From her pen 
go out over all the Nation leaflets and letters of 
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instruction to aid in the development ofthu highest assistant to the chair of theory and practice in the 
physical, mental, moral and spiritual interest of Homtepathic College of Michigan, in Ann Arbor. 
mankind. Her lectures on " Heredity" and She remained there two years and took a post- 
"Molherhood" carry the conviction tha^ for the graduate degree in 1889. She then returned to 
Lebanon to serve as a member of the medical 
faculty of the university. She soon resigned her 
position and went to New York, where she spent a 
year in the hospitals, makine; a special study of 
sut^ery. She removed to Bay City, Mich., ist 

tinuan[, 1891, and has successfully established 
ersell in practice in that city. Dr. Armstrong is a 
musician and is engaged as a soprano singer in the 
Baptist Church in Bay City. Her professional 
duties have not kept her from public work. She 
was elected a member ofthe city school board in 
1891. She Is an active worker in the cause of 
woman's advancement. Her literary talents are 
displayed in poetical productions of a high order of 
merit. Dr. Armstrong inherits her liking for the 
profession of medicine from her maternal great- 
grandmother, who was the lirst woman to practice 
medicine west of the Alleghany mountains. She 
was not, of course, permitted to take a degree in- 
those early days, but took her preceptor's certificate 
and bought her license to practice. Dr. Armstrong 
has been well received as a physician, and her 
success is positive. 

ATWOOD, Hiss Ethel, musician, bom in 

Fairfield, Maine, iith September, 1870. Her parents 

kees, and posses-sed sterling thrift and 

mce. The first fifteen years of Miss 

life were passed in a quiet, uneventful 

r native town, but the desire to branch 

out and do and be something led her to migrate to 

Boston, where she has since resided. She began 

the study of the violin when eight years old, out 

"! 

highest development of manhood and womanhood, 

Earentage must be assumed as the highest, the 
oliest and most sacred responsibility entrusted to 
ua by the Creator. At presi-nt she is helping to 
plan and put into execution a womans' buildmg, 
to contain a printing office, lecture hall and a home 
for homeless women and girls. Mrs. Armstrong's 
helpfulness in the town, in the church, in the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union and in the 
world comes from her belief in the powers of the 
unit and from the fact that her education has 
been assimilated into her character, producing a 
culture which has ministry for its highest aim. 
Possessed of keen and critical acumen, she ever 
makes choice of both word and action, endeavoring 
to say and do what is true, honest and pure, hold- 
ing herself responsible to God and God alone. 

ARMSTRONG, Hiss Sarali B., physician 
and surgeon, bom in Newton, near Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 31st July, 1857- Her early education was 
acquired in the schools of Cincinnati. Her family 
removed 10 Lebanon, Ohio, in 1865. She took a 
course of study in the university located in that 
town. She became a teacher at the age of si.xtei-n 
yeara. En 1S80 she took the degree of B.S. in the 
Lebanon fiii\er^itv having graduated with the 
highest honors in a class of sixty-six members. In 
1883 she returned to the university as a teacher 
and took charge of the art de|>anment. While 
thus engated. she completed the classical course 

taking the degree of U A. in 1887. In .890 the ethkl .\t«i".o. 

degree uf M. A. was conferred upon her as honor- , . . . 

ary In 18S6 she took lier first degree in regular lack of means and competent teachers m her native 
medicine. She was appointed matron and physi- place prevented her from acquiring any great pro- 
cian to the college, serving in that capacity uhile ticieney as a soloist. After going to Boston she 
continuing to teach. In i883 she was appoimed turned her attention to orchestral work. Two- 
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Jears study and experience determined her to 
ave an orchestra of htr own. Securine h young 
whose reputation as a vioIinUt and ihoroueh 
_. n was well established in the city, she 
organized the Fadetle Ladies' Orchestra, with Tour 
nieces. Then it was that her Yankee shrewdness 
began to serve her well. She iimnediatclv had the 
name of her orchestra copyriehled and, hiring an 
oftice. putouther ''shingle." Finding that prompt- 
ing was essential to success in dance work sne 
went to one of Boston's best prompters and learned 
the business IhorouRhly. An elocutionist taught her 
to use her voice to the Dest advantage, and now she 
stands as one of the best prompters in the cit)^ and 
the only Indy prompter in the country. Business 
has increased rapidly in the past few years, and now 
there are thirteen regular membera of the orchestra 
who are refined young women of musical ability, 
AUSTIN, Ht8. Harriet Bnnker, auiliur, 
born in Erie. Pa., 29'h December, :8j4. She is 
a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John F. Bunker, de- 
scending irom New England slock. Her grt-al- 
grandfather, Benjamin Bunker, was a soldier of the 
Revolution, and was killed in Ihe balUe of BuTiki r 
Hill. The hill from which the battle was nanitii 
comprised part of the Bunker estate. On Wr 
mother's side she is related to the Bronson AUnit 
and Lyman Beeeher families. When quite youn;.;, 
she removed with her parents to Woodstock, .M< - 
Henry county, 111., where she has since resiikil. 
Her education was received in the Woodstock liii.'li 
school and Dr. Todd's Female Seminary. At Hi- 
close of her seminary life she was married t( 1 
W. B. Austin, a prosperous merchant of thai tiu. 
She has been a prolific writer, many of her potiii-^ 
having been st-t to music and gained deserved 
po|"/ul.irity. She has always taken an aciive 



AUSTIN, Mrs. Helen Vickroy, journalist 
and horticulturist, bom in Miamisburg, Montgoni- 
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I every scheme for the advancement of 

_... . id is I'ver rvady to lend her influence to 

the promotion of socinl reforms. 



Her family on both sides nre people of distinction. 
Her mother was a daughter <if the Hon Geoi^ 
I larlsn, of Warren county, Ohio. Her father was 
a sun of Thomas Vickroy. of Pennsylvania, who 
M'.is a soldier in the Revolution under Washington 
and an eminent surveyor and extensive land-owner. 
Wlien Mrs. Austin was a child, the family removed 
to Pennsylvania and establi:9hed a homestead in 
]*\riidale, Cambria county. There her early life 
was passed. With an inherent love of nature, she 
screw up amid the picturesque scenes of the foot- 
hills of the Alleghany mountains, a poet in 
ihiiui^ht and an ardent lover of the beautiful. She 
u.is married in 1850 to William W. Austin, a 
Tuitive of Philadelphia, at that time residing at 
Richmond. Ind,. in which delightful city they hved 
until, in 1SB5, the family went Ea!>l, taking up their 
residence at Vineland, N. I. Although Mr^. Austin 
is 3 domestic woman, she nas taken time to indulge 
lier taste and promptings and has done consider- 
.i!ils; writing. Some of her best work has been for 
III'.: agricultural and horticultural press, and her 
■.■■;•., lys at the horticultural meetings and interest in 
- ui.h matters have given her a fame in horticultural 
< IriJes. As a writer of sketches and essays and 
.1 reporter and correspondent Mrs. Austin has 
iii.irkcd capacity. She is accurate and concise. 
Much of her work has been of a fugitive nature for 
ilii; local press, but was worthy of a more enduring 
plfice. One of the marked characteristics of her 
naUire is benevolence. She has given much time 
,iiid used her pen freely in aid of philanthropic 
w.jrk. She has for many years been identified 
with the cause of woman suffrage, and the vari 
institutions k^ the elevation and protection 
woman have had her earnest help. Long bet 
the temperance crusade she was a pronounced 
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advocate of temperance and while in her teens was 
a "DaURhter of Temperance." Her philanthropic 
spirit makes her a friend to the negro and Indian. 
She is a life member of the National Woman's 
Indian Rights Association. Mrs. Austin is the 
mother of three children. One of these, a daugh- 
ter, \s living. Hc-r two sons died in childhood. 

AUSTIN, Mrs. Jane Goodwin, author, bom 
in Worcester, Mass., in 1831, Her parents were 
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L' a great numbei^uf maciaziiie .stories and 

nis. Her princi|Kil biKiks uiih the dates 

publication were as fiillott-s : •'Kair>- 

lUiKton, 1839). "Dora Darline'' 

"Outpost" (Boston, 
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(Nuw York, 1870); "Moon-Folk" (New York, 
1874); "Mrs. Beauchamp Brown" (Boston, 1880) ; 
"The Nameless Nobleman" (Boston, 1881I; 
" Nantucket Scraps " (Boston, i8Si); "Standish 
of Standish" | Bwiton, 1889! ; "Dr. Le Baron and 
his D.iughters" (Baston, 189UI; "Betty Alden" 
(Boston, 1891 1. Althoufih a prolific writer, she 
always wrote carefully and in finished style, and 
her contributions tu the literature of New England 
possess a rare value from her intimate knowledge 
of the pioneers of the eastern colonies gained 
from thorough reading and tradition. Her work 
is distinclly American in every essential. Mrs. 
Austin was married in 1850 to I.oring H. .\ustin, a 
descendant of the fine old B<}sti)n family which 
figured so largely in the Revolution. She had 
three children. She was instinctively gracious, and 
those who knew her not only admired her work, 
but gave her a warm place in their affections. Her 
home during her later years wa.s with a married 
ilaughter in Roxbury, although she passed a p;irt 
of the winter in Boston, in order to be near her 
church, and every summer found her ready to 
return to her studies of gravestones and traditions, 
as well as written records, in Plymouth. Mrs. 
Austin died in Boston, joth March, 1894. 

AT ANN, Htb. Blla H. Brockwaj, educa- 
tor, bom in Newaygo, Mich., loih May, 1853. Her 
father, the Rev. G. W. Hoag, Iwrn in Charlotte, 
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from Pl>Tnouth in the Old Colony, and counted 
their lineage from the Mayflower Pilgrims in no 
less than eight distinct lines, besides a common 
descent from Francis Le Baron, the nameless 
nobleman. Believers in heredity will see in this 
descent the root of Mrs. Austin's remarkable 
devotion to Pilgrim story and iradition. Her 
father, Isaac Goodwin, was a lawyer of consider* 
able eminence, and also a distinguished antiquary 
and genealogist. Her brother, the Hon. John A. 
Goodwin, was the author, among other works, of 
"The Pilgrim Republic," the latest and best of all 
histories of the settlement of Plymouth. Her 
mother, well-known as a poet and song-writer, was 
furthermore a lover of the traditions and anecdotes 
of her native region, and many of the stories 
embodied in Mrs. Austin's laier works she first 
heard as a child at her mother's knee, especially 
those relative to the Le Barons. Although Mrs, 
Austin's lien strayed in various fields of poesy and 
l>rose, it finally settled liown into a course very 
niarked and very <lefinite. This daughter of the 
Pilgrims becatne a sjieci.ilist in their behalf and 
ptetlged her remaining years to developing their 
slorv. Her fimr well-known hooks namelv : 
"Standish of Standish," " Hettv Alden." "Tlie 
Namdess Nobleman" and '■!)>. Le Baron and 
his Daughters." cover the gnmnd from the land- 
ing of llie Pilgrims ujmiu Plymouth Rock, in i6ni, 
to the days of the Revolution, in 1775. and a fifth 
volume which succeeded completed the series. 






Vt., was of Quaker parentage and a pioneer in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Michigan, having 
gone to that State in boyhood. Her mother, E!iza- 
beth Bmce Hoag, from Rochester, N. V. . was gifted 
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uiili pen and voice, and was a high official iiuhi.- of Ui'; '■ M.iytl'j'A'-r '' \, 

\V,iiii.«rsFurei;:nMisiujn.irvSocicty..l'li'r(:hurch. I^ilyrini M'v^l ili.,t i!-.'- 

Allhej^eoflwclvcKllawWiil lo Alhion G.ll.-^;.-. !,•:■:» tor tA.,-i.(yi---''-. ■> i 

Albion. Mich., andwas graduHtcilin ]''>7i. In I'jj.i nu-: Consrt-g.itiijii.il Cli 

she was marrit-d to L. Hamlint Brockway, of 

.Mbion, where they lived for t'llte-.-n ye.irs, whr-ii his 

el-eliun as coa:ilv clerk caui-d thtir n.-nip.-.al Ui 

Mar*li.ill. Mr. itr..ckway died in Auijusi. i ^17, iiiui 

Mrs. Brockw.iy with her son, Urw.:, ay-id Iwel^e, 

and d.iuv:htcr. Riiih. azed -iix. returj-d I'l AlU'>n. 

In Jaiiuan'. jSo^. -he tcjCHmi nr- •:;jtr'.-s oi" th« 

c -Ik-ie. In th.itp»>ition she d:-;>l:i\-'lKr>'al<-\er.- 

utivc ability. \V;se i:i pIar.Tii;.)j. I'.-rt:;-.- in r.-i'jur'.'.-s 

ar.d e:'.ewelic in '.-xeciili-jr.. htr u:.'I«T;.iri!:.;ii vzi*: 

s-'7cessful. i>he had gr'.-at piyji-.-r o-.-.-r t'ri': yoijr.it 

w..ni=r. of ihi: n-.'.'.-i-: .iv.d ex-irf.iT:*! L'lti iyju-ir 

without ap;/iire:;;e;:.rt. S't.h v.;:. th<: ; H ■,-:.'; li.ip 

o! K\-vn 5;.:dtr.l. ar.d thev all ir.-.t:r.-t;,' !v t;rr ■.fJ 

tj r.er'fjr CjUik:. sh-i'h-d th-: d-zj.^r:!.':'.! '/ 



A{:f.^:»ii .T.v-rt: 
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h^r.ow*-.^ y.-.^-. :-■- .-..'r-.. . ■ •:. .V ,.r.>; AVERT. Mrt. R*,cht: Fo««. ■* mmh 

i.iV.-jri-j,L -fV:^ r : i-.Z *'■.■■( -■.-■, '.'.r\. K'V.-.v ■■■>:■<■■ i-rer --...vrr wi^ « :.aiii-e 

A-.*-> li - i'. t-.-'.-r-r r>.t«- ■.-.-. •. •^•r-. 'jK- \ >A ,/ 'vr.'-.v.-u ■ -. '■ ■■ : '.•-.•; <.—. -A .'.er Ij'jTiday- 

iht i-fcK -=,•< ',-^ .t-v.vj- - 1 ■ . ■. vr;;. ■ ifr. -.-. V -'.j:- ''.i.- ■ •;■• i . ; ■. . .■■ g ■'-:■-; j.li/t'jeti. Cady 

:rri i-"-^ ■..•-:■-.. ■/ ".- ■ .■ •/ •-■ -. - ■?■ : « rvr- -./ v.*.- v..- V, ■ ^- r %. ... Hit 1. - ■/■i Mrs. Mantoo 

ti* '.Kj -■"•* ■'. 1 •Ti'.-- -/rr -..' •■.•■ •/•;•,,■■. .t '--JT!- ,«--..-ec - ■V'.'.-t' ij;. ."rr'-y afiTr. a buffnwe 

ir.:*.*.*^ -y ■-■.-, .i- 1-^ ir'.-.v,. '. .-, • ■■■; ^ y, / v.- ;r.T»". -.^ wt- ■.■:.■; - '■':>, f--.ftaer> t.uuM. aiMTa 

C;r-.^.:*ii: A' -J"-- •. ,--«• ', .■.. V^ »"i i ■if it- j,'./-;,^^ uii •■.—:•:': ..' «•.■•. -he wn- n!=de vice- 

gf-t; •■•■J" •.■■•,.- ■.'.T^ - i-.'.-.V.^; -.---.■..■j>,;>ajj-.* tT-i-i.--! '.■-.1 :■-, >-..--jj ijid grew ut* in aa 

'A I'T'rv. . : ■' T}'. ■' ■'•: '■J'/' :■■ " ■ ■.'.* .v-r-Hrj v-.-js;.' e-e '.■' fi.-f ■j.'.-^rr. ar,d advaticed thoURht. 

fr-jrr. ;»•-»■ : .-'r •.-. ■.-^. 'j-^-^- '^-.'a JV rtrT.*^ ','"•.»: s'.^ .i * m-.rr^r. i-j'->&ifUt','.<iii^5 not only from 

•jwr;'*. '^ •' ■-'.' ■• : vr-: ;.•_■.■ js.-.-.'. • ■.■« ',>\5. vj-.. ■-■.■■ •.•.'. ■.> ■■■ r.'.-riit.M a» well. In ib^i the 

li.-.c ;>:i.'j«r- -.■.'. rVi .'. ■>■••. ■; '.•»•. ••■j^i;"'. 'jf !(_■■ . i ■■..-[■■-.•■Tiif ■/ r.^rr inijtticr. her sister, Julia 

VrtC-'^t-.i.*--. '.'i.**;.'^' •/■-•* :.«-.wr;".'.-*. ■/■.'.• AJ-.W- '; . I'l-; •- -v-.f. ti.e fa,L';*!r having died shortly 

i-.i ■ r >'• .■:•■.•■ } •>!!• -j' '>^' ■ ■•■ •"j-.'j", VT-.tfi in >,-Jvi: ;r.'j\e'; tM I'i.iiadeiijiiia. where tliey at oik« 

•■V. v."'-'. ■ ■.- Vr.j--'''^; ■-■•'.'••• M jv. -y '••jtrf'^;., ;o>^i-, -.Md lr.'rnise!v*-s with the Citiitns' SuffraRe 

f,.v .J- ■ '- ■•-.■ y v.' j-.-'j-.'. .''i»A..- -.jbi-Bt Asvj-.»-.v.inofttiatcny. in which Lutretja Moll. Ed- 

if •:■,-.•;'■■■ V- «• ovi.— •' : .-.'. y-r-wjah. »s;d M JJavis. M. Adeline Thompson and toilers 

■'Av:'. '.p' '".-i-.'". !■:■.■ M .-•.' ■•jf.-j" ■'.'•CwM-«t »»--t itading sjMrits. Her sister, lulia. was for 

'j-.V^, • •■••'j- '■■•• -.-.I'.v;"' ■..;■• i>../,- »■-,':• ir-ided nmiiy years a must efficient sccrrtar?' tJ that so- 

-b.'i ■' ■ '.."•■■■'■■■" '.' "i" '.>■-■:: iiiV.Ti'.v;kfc. -lieiy as well as recoiding secretary' of the National 

■.-.e* ■.■.•: ■■ ••■" ' '. ■■:■•:■:;•■ • . -^ H! b'jrjfwi.. Woman !>uffra|{e Association, and seconded w armly 

Tr.t •:.■..■:- ■■.- ■ .. ;>-<;-<'^'.^ <:•. eie-liwi the nvxe acti^t wort of her sister, Rachel C, 

^..,,.j. . I..... ... ... v.-.t;', •.'.•. '.rtgi* of tlte as did also thnr mother, Mrs. Julia Foster, flolh 

'.•jry:,:-. .:■.-, •■ .■..,;v- ;■..'■■ '.:>•_ wr;it(. '.rf f.,i^e Mild mother and sisler ha^-e passed away, but their 

ir.e iii.ii; V -■■■ .■'■•■■^■■•'.■■^■•m 'jviimi Cotirt. work* live after them. When about seventeen 

''*;W. Htid moD- years old. Miss Foster began to write for the news- 
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"!-cader." Later she i<K>b part ..... 

exaininalioiiK, travekd (.'xteiisivi-iy hi ICuroiie with the cereinuny. Mrs. Foster Avt-iy holds the oltK.'u 

her mother and sister, and studied |K>litii:al econ- of Correspoiiding Secretary nS the National Suf- 

<mty in the Cniversity of Zurich. In the winter of ira);e Assticialion, and uf the National and the 

1.H79 shO iittended the dpveiilh Convention of the liitemationHl Councils of \Vi 

v-.ti....-.m'.>n.^ii i^iiffri.,.. ; 



I, which deter 




AVERT, Uts. Rosa Hiller, reformer, bom 
in Madisiin. Ohio, list May, 1830. Her father, 
Nalinm Miller, uns an insatlahle reader uf ISililical 
and |X)litica1 history and a man of broad hunian- 
it.iriiin views. She married 1st Hepteniber, 1S55, 
Cvrus Aven-, of OI>erliil, Ohio, niirinj; their rcs- 
icfeuce in Ashtalmla, Ohio, she or^ani^ed the first 
anti-slaver)- stMriely ever known in thai \'illa«e, ami 
not a clertQ-niau in the place woulil ^ive notice of 
its nieetin^pi so late as two years before the war; 
and this iii the county home of (liddinKsand Wade. 
nuriii): the years of the war Mrs. Averi's pen was 
actively en^ivced in writinK for varions journals on 
tiie sulijectit of union and eminicipation, under 
male sij^aturvs, so a.s to coinninnd attenti<m. 
DurinR ten years' residence in Eriv, I'a,, besides 
wrilin); occiLtionat artictirs for the news|>a|>er worltl, 
she disseminaled her views <.n social (|ue)<tions, 
love, inatrinicinv and religion in romance in the 
"nij,'h School News." over the jien-nanie ''Stie 
ymilli," work which prothiced much and rich frn- 



n the v 



^ tollowinj,'. .■\bou 



that I; 



i; lier 



iipiMvinlcd liv the \'ounK Men's 
Chrislian Association of Rrie as visitor to the crim- 
inals confined in the cily jirison, Mrs. Avery 
usually assisted lier husband in bis work. As the 
result of her investigations, she has ever since 
niainlained " Iberc is not a criminal on this broad 
earth but tliiit there lies Iwck of him a crime 
Bjeater than he rr[)rescnls, and for which he, we, 
and even-one suffers in a greater or less decree." 
Kur the 'last fourteen years .Mr. and Mrs. Avery 



niineil lieri-,-ireer. With ihariicl eristic promptitude 
she itvi-Mt (o]>lan Ihescries of conventions lo Ih.- lield 
in the West durinj; the summer iif iS«<>, includinK 
tlnise at tliv Siime limes and plai-*s as the Rejiublican 

In the siiriuK of iSNi slie planned the series of ten 
conventions in Ihe dilTerenl New iMiK'land Slate-s, 
1>ef;innin): at Hoston, duriiij: the M:iv anniversiiry 
w-eek. In ifVii she conducted the Nebraska 
amendment campiiiK". " hh heaikjuam-rs in < hnaha. 
.She enj-aKed C.ov. John W. H<.yl. of WvnmiiiK, 
to nive a lecture in I'hiladelphia on "Tfie ),'<kh1 
results <rf thirteen years' exjH-rience <.l «-oman's 
voting in Wyoniinj; Terrilorv," had the lecture 
sleno):raphically re[Mirted, aillected llie money ti> 
publish au.uuu Clones, and scattered them broad- 
c-isi over the Slate of I'ennsvlvania. Ihe aind 
I'ebmarj-, 1HS3, Miss Foster sailed for Kuropc 
with Miss Susiin H, Anthony, and with her superior 
tiiif^uistic attiiinmenis she si-r\-ed .-is ears and tongue 
fir her coin|>anion in their joiimevintrs lhrou);h 
- I-'nuiw. Italy. Swit/erlumi and ( ".ermanv. Miss 
I-'iister's nvuiaKeinent of the International Council 
of Women, held in Washini^ton. 1). C, In l-el)- 
ruarx-. I.S.S.S. under Ihe auspices of the National 
Woman SuftraRe As.siK-ialion, «as Ihe cruwiiin;; 
effort of her executive genitis. There were jurtv- 
niiie ollicial detetpites to thai coniicil, repreMntiuK 
tifty-lbnt- difk-renl societii-s in-m seven disiiml 
nationalities. The e\|>-.-ns(- (.f this nii-clinK niail<- 
a Brand tnlal oi ion rleen -thousand dollars, Ihe 
rli^mcial risk ..l wliid. w^is l„-torehand assumed bv 
Mi-s Anihouv, suppi-rled bv Miss l-'i-sler. Mrs. 
l-"iBiler Averyis a philanthropist in the bri>;idesl have 
dipendent ir 
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elv to nmnen 
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ATER, Hra. Harriet Hnbbard, 

wiirmii :iiul j.niniiilisl, b-irn in Cliirii'.'i.. 
iSs;, Ik-r nirtkk'ii iiiimir ivjis lluhbar 
Hiiliburd fiimily tri.-*; vxiciitk-d liaik \\i 
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, titins <<< Ili(.- |>ii1ilk\ Within a nmntli the hi Ufc was 
lilk-il from Ion to Imltom with woiiitn tning to 
' iniiniii^icliirt.- tlicni l.isl L-niiutcli to meut llii- |>ul]tic 
. ilftnand. so thai llie Imnu- ciMsi'd l<i im a iKinie. 
Thy iivarift- of sociii: <ti tht .vsisiatiLs uliom slie 
liad i;athcrtcl atic)ui hiT U-il lo a iimspiracv to cap- 
ture iliL' KccaniLi-r Ciiiniiany. The carefi-ss Rt-n- 
rrusily wltli uliidi she had K'vt'n away some 
shares of hiT stook in the (iinii«iny was almsL-d. 
A di'S[jcratt-. (Iflt:rinin«l fijilil was 'made to wrest 
llie control of the c'oriiiuniy from her, and to 
(kpri\flier 1)1 all share in the' prulifi of htTiiidii^ 
in,- and her liniin. Mrs. Aver djifmvered this ccin- 
siiirary while in Kiinipf. Slie rt.-tumi-(l to liiid lier 
liiisiness (o the (Missesskm of her foes, her ofl'«rS 
iKirricaded a);ainst her, and her money used to hire 
lawyers lo rol> her <.f Ikt riKht-;. Akine, ill, 
reduced to al)siihtle (Miveriy a second time, this 
iindannted woman at oniv iH'san the fipht, 



she 



nillio 



n she \ 






n pwsessioii of tile hasiness. the offict 
the inoTiev as sole cmner. Since that \ictr)r\- 
Ayer has devoted herself l.i .MendFiijr and in( 
hiK the business of the Kieaniier Conipaii 



1852. 



Her n 



liden 



< M«i 



She 



hn-.-ik to 1S9U. AlMHit 1.S44 lis then younm-st off- 
shiMrt k-fi NVw Kn^land for Chirano, and there liis 
younKesl diiuiditer was \xirn. Graduated at fifteen 

Briirs of ajfe tnim the Consent of the Sacntl 
eart, she was simti after married to Mr. Aver, 
whose wealth eiiabli'd her to train and ),-ratify 'her 
taste and kn-e for beauty, and her home IxTa'nie a 
house famous for Its refiuemenl and hnspitalilv. 
She WHS tht-ii. as now, a many-sided Honian. She 
was an indefa(iK:ilile reader and student, an art 
connoisseur iif traineil critical tasle, .-i lea<li'r in 
1ihilaiilhro)ii[- effort, and a Inisiiiess cnunsekir of 
ran.' judL'menl. Her fretltient tritx abro;id mad.' 
I...ii<[.>n. I'aris, Vienna and Kiime sm>nd home-- 1 > 
h r. She sjH'aks a half-<l<i/x-n latif;iiat;es. In iS.Sz 
Mr. .'Xver tailed fur several milMons. Disliearl- 
I'Ued bV the blow, he bei-aitK- a wrw;k. Mrs. 
.-\ver ^ave up to hi'r husband's credibirs much 
dial she minl>t have leKallv claimed as lier own. 
Without a dollar and with two htlle dauuhlers 
de|>eiidenl U|ion her. she k-ft .1 home of hi.'<ury and 
' " ' leadin;; shop in New 



-■d al llie ajje of ei^thteen to I'rof. John W, 
Ilal>cock, of Jamestown, N. Y.. who for the last 
twelve years has been city suin'rinlendeiit of jiublic 
sch(Kils in llunfcirk, N. V., where they now live. 
From early nirlhimd she felt the iiijuslii-e of deny- 
injt t() woman a voice in government, but t.n.k no 
ver>- acti\'e iiart in (he refoniis of the day until 1889, 
when a [mlitical eoualily club was organixed in 
Dunkirk, of which she was niade president. This 
dub Hourished, and iK'fore Ihi- ckise of her first 
year as pri-sident oi the Ihmkirk chili, she was 
elected president of the Chaulamjua County Polit- 
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ncc-ssful real 





.ed a 



«'lf. of 



■n- than ten-thoii- 
aiti uiwm her health was t.Mi >;real. A change 
lailU' inevilablr. .She decide.l to leave the 
ipaiul bet;in to buv jjoimIs and iumish houses 
her friends upon I'oiuniission. She succeeded 
1 this deiMrinre aKo. and was soon able to lak. 
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-eli she offered I 
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i<-al F.iualitv Club, the iiuj> 
i-onnlv in the ^l1ill.^^ Sla 
(louri'^hinf.'k.cLlchjb-.widiii 
ln-rshipof i.ji.i. Al the c 
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president of that club she wns unanimously re- BABCOCE|Mre. Helen IroniseB., drunuitic 
elected. That office she still holds. On islh July, reader, htim ui Galvn. 111., ijlh August. 1S67. Her 
1891, she had the honor of presiding over the first maiden name wns Ikiilt-y. She early dbplayed a 
u'oniaii suHragcmeelinKeverheldallhegreal Chau- marked talent for elocution and on reaching 
lauqtia Assembly, where, dirough the request of the 
cmmty club.thesutqect was allowed to be advocated. 
Aside from Uie presidency of these clubs, she has 
served upon a number of important committees 
connected with suffrage work. Although deeply 
interested in all the reforms of the day tending to 
the uplifting of humaiiiiv, she has devoted most uf 
her time to the enfrancnisement of woman believ- 
ing this to be the most important reform before the 
American (leople to-day, and one upon which all 
other reforms rest. 

BABCOCE, HrB. Stnma Wldtcomb, author, 
bom in Adams. N. V.. J^lh April, 1849. She is 
now a resident of <.til City, Pa., in which town htr 
husband, C. A. Babcock. is siiperintendtnt -i 
schools. As a writer, Mrs. Babcock has Ihi u 
before the public for years, and has cunuil' 
uted to journals and mn^zines, besides •U"ir^ 

e«J work as a book-revie«'er, but is nr()Ii.il>l\ 
I known tlirough her series of unsigned artu li . 
which during five years appeared in the Nvv\ 
Vork "EvenmgPost." She was n contributor imii. 
first number of "Babyhood" and also of iln 
" Cosmopolitan." She has publishedonevolum. , 
" Housdiold Hints" (1891). and is about to i<-ii' 
another, "A Mother's Note Book." At present sii. 
is conducting a department in the " HomemakLr 
Mre, Babcock has written a novel, which embuili. - 
many distinctive features of the oil country. Ihr 
husband's profes.sion turned her attention to edui ,1 
lional subjects, and she has putilished many artu 1-.-. 
in the tecbnical journals an those subjects. Shu i^ 



she di^cidtd 10 make dramatic 
ssion. With ihiU aim she became 
mnuck School of Orniorj- of the 
nivtrsily, and, being hu tiimest 
IS graduated with the highest ht>nors. 
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.rds 



; became an assistiuit u 
e oratoricid school and wns very successful 
in the delicate and difficult work of developing 
elocuiiouaiy and dramatic talents in others. Pci- 

fi.Ttly famili.ir with (be work, she w as able to guide 
■iiiclMits rapidly over tlie roiigh places and start 
ihiiii on the high road lo succewt. After se\-ering 
ln.r (..miciiion with die Cumnock scliool she 
l.iiii:lit for a time in Mount Vernon Sernmaty, 
\\ .i^tiiugtnn, n. C. After the death of her mother, 
i!i isiw, she accompanied her father abroad and 
-■!"ui some time in visiting the principal countries 
' '"■■ '■■ iSji shewas married lo Dr. F. C. 



f H:i^ 



:. N'-h., 






BAER, Mrs. Llbbie C. Riley, poet, bom 

II.- 1 r I '.I ■til,-,, i. I, mil. II I ...uiil'. . Dhio. iSlh Noveni- 
I" 1, I -I'-i. Ill r .1111 . -.1.11 •. ,,[i [|i.- p.iiornalside were 
iliL- tuip i.iniiliis Kiliv .111(1 Smiiii; f-'rom the orig- 
inal family of the former d^-scended the distin- 
guished poet and humorist. James Whilcomb Rilej-, 
and from the latter the eminent philosopher and 
preacher, Prof, David Swing, of Cnicago. On the 
matenialsideMrs, Baerisadrscendantofthe Blairs 



III 



>ld and favorably known family of sou them Ohio! 
■ ' lEj thcr -■•■■■ 
bmcd 1 



, that 



interested in home mission work and is presiilent ol 
a literarj' club which is known diroughout western 
Pennsylvania, and wlu'ch has founded a public 

library. 



aptitude for liti 

Shown during 

when she was scarreh 



;rarv work, her genius lor poetry was 
childhood. Her first poem, writler 
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marriedioCapl.JohiiM.naer.Hnort'lcc-rwiihfpillant BAGGBTT, Hra. Alice, educator, hom in 
military record. She went with her husl)and to Soccapatw. CiHisacimnly, Ala., 1H4-. Hernuiidcn 
Apjileton. Wis., where they still reside. L'pon the name was Alice i'hll]i|>s. On her mother's side sht 
or^nizntion of the Woman's Relief Corps, as b descended from the Scotch families of Campbell, 
allied with the G. A. R., Mrs. Raer t<Mik.in impor- 
tant part in the benevolent work cif that order, and 
ha.s held various responsible jiositions connected 
therewith, devotinff m<ich time and eiierCT to the 
cause, solely as a labor of love. Thoujjh alwai-s 

troticient in poetical cimiposttiini. she really began 
er literary career during llif last decade, and the 
favor with which her poems ha\e lieen received 
proves the merit ufher prcwluclions. 

BAGO, Miss Clara B.^ pianist and music 
teacher. bi)m in New ^'^lrk Lity. i6lh September, 
1861. Her life has been pa-ssed in her native city 
with the exception of a brief residence in Orange, 
N. J., and a residence in Br(M)klyn, X. Y.. where 
her fainilj- siieii t si-veral jears. She showed rem rk- 
abte musical tiileiils at an earl^' nff:, ami ;ls a rhild 
she was a skillful pianist, pliiymg difhcult classical 
music with correct expn-ssiim and great taste. 
Wlien she w.ts ele«'n yciirs old, she was placed 
under training wit li cnrnpeienl teachers "f the piano, 
and her progress in that art has been ni]>id and re- 
markable, her tccliiiical and expressional talents 
seeming to bunt at once into full Hiiwer. Enthu- 
siastic in her love of music, she has studie« I earnestly 
and thoroughly, i'rom the last of her instructors, 
Rafael Joseffy, she ahsorlied mwh <>f that artist's 
power, techmciil skill, fire, force and delira<y. To 
this she adds her own talent, etmippitig her for suc- 
cess as a concert iwrformer ana as a teiieher. She 
has become well known in the metropolis in both 
capacities. Although she diH-s nut inland to make 
concert plajing her profession, she has a])])eared 
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BAQLEY.Hrs. Blanche Pentecost. I'ni 

tiri,m milliner, l-irn in Toninav, llngland, lylh 

januarv. is:;s. Ikr fiidivr is liie Rev. K. T. I'cn- 

, t,-.-o-,i.'a Unitarian minister, now of .Salem. Mas-. 

. Miss Pen tccosi rei vivid her earlv edilealion paitlv 

; in private schools in Ijindon.' Knglaii.l. where 

her family then ri'sideil, and [tartly in a Freiieh 



college in Avenches, Canton Vaiid, Switzerland, 
from wliiirh shu was graduated. In iSSa the faitiily 
came to this country and made their home iii Chi- 
cago, where three of her brothers, architects, still 
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She was a member of the Relief Corps, of 
which, a short time before she left the city, she 
became chaplain. While in Sioux Falls she mtide 
iheacquainlance of Susan B. Anthony, and the Rev. 
.^nna Shaw, and had the honor of inlruducinif both 
of ihL-se speakers to Sioux Falls audiences. During 
ilir first yearof her married life she took part in the 
Lpfiliaation of two other woman ministere, the Rev, 



Haverhill, Mass., where her hiLshand in 
"xi was installed pastor of the Firsl Parish 
hiirch. They have two children, and Mrs. Bagley 

ii.mirally much occupied, a.s she feels th« home 
uiL'^ have the tirsi claim upon her, but she finds 
IK- for some outside work, i>ccasionnlly taking 

[ husband's uulpit and conducting the aJternoon 
1 vii:c at a little diurch in the outskirts of the dty. 
I.' is also local superintendent of the department 

scientific temperance instruction in connection 
nil the Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 
I -. liagley is an accomplished pianist and has an 
luriiedBift for painting which sne has found time 

i:ultivale. She has a vigorous constitution and 
1 unusually stmng. clear contralto voice, with a 
^tiiii:t articularion, which makes it easy for her to 
■ hiMfd by the largest audiences. 
BAIIfilST, HrB. Antt, scout, said to have been 
im in Liverpool, KngUnd. about 17M, died in 
Miison township, Gullia county, Ohio. 13rd 
nher. 1815. 



was brought up in (he ICslablisln.-d Church of ICng- 
land, but she became a Unitarian while visiting a 
sister, whose husband, the Rev. F. B. MotI, was 
then studying for the Unitarian ministry. By them 
she was induced to enter the Meadville Theological 
School, from which institution she was graduated 
in 18S9. She had first met her future husoand, the 
Kev. James E. Bagley. in Meadville, where they had 
entered and ieft school together. Her first ex|ieri- 
«nce of preaching; outside of the college chapel, 
iiras in Vermont, m the little town of Middlesex, 
where she spent the summer of iHS?, After her 
mdualion she took up work as a minister in 
Reedsburg, Wis. Tliere she continued until her 
marriage, on 4th September, iSSg, when she 
Bccumpanied her husband to All Souls Church, 
Sons Falls, S, D., to which he had received n call. 
Mr. and Mrs. Rugtcy were ordained and installed 
together there as joint pastors on 17U1 Noveniber, 
the some year, the ceremony beingthe first of that 
kind in the history of the world. It was. however, 
omiy returning to the New Testament custom of 
sending the disciples out two by tu^o. During their 
residence in South Dakota Mrs. Bagley took an 
active interest in all public questions and moral 
refbrnis in that St^te. She usunlly conducted the 
«vefring services in the church aaid occasionally 
assisted in the morning sc^^'ice. She wns also 
asdsTant snperintendent of the Simd.iy -school, 
dwirman of Uie executive board of the Un'iiv Club elleng Alice kah.ev. 

a literary organiKition, a charier member of the 

board of directors of the Woman's Benevolent the third daughter of the lale judge Robert Bailey 

AJSoCtation, a memberoftheMinLster's Association, and Lticinda Zumwalt. Pond Port was founded 

and with her husband, ioint chairman of the e%ecii- by her grandfather, Robert Rnikv. Her father was 

L.tfv« committee of the Equal Suffrage Association, a man of liberal thought with an appreciativeinierest 
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in all new ideas. An owner of slaves, through the 1858 she began to teach school. She continued to 
force of circumstances rather than from inclination, teach successfully until 1867. In that year she 
he and his son Robert were nmong the first to advo- accompanied a woman preacher on a mission to 
cate their freedom. Her father's ancestors were the churches and institutions for criminals and for 
English, her mother's German. Miss Bailey's lirst charity, within the limits of the New England 
invention was the " Pond Fort " boot, a high boot Yearly Meeting of Friends. VVhileon thai mission, 
reaching to the knee and close-litting about the she met Moses Bailey, a noble and active Chris- 
ankle, on which she obtained an American and a tian, to whom she was married in October, 186S. 
Canadian patent in 1880. The next thing was to A peaceful, useful train of years followed until his 
put it upon the market and that led her to remove death, in 18S3, and she was left with one son, Moses 
to New York. Her second invention was the Melvin Bailey, then twelve years of age. At the 
"Pond Lily powder puff." patented in 1882. Later time of her husband's death Mrs. Bailey was very 
she invented another puff, the" Thistledown." An ill. but afterwards rallied to gather up the threads 
interest in this she sold for a fair price. In the of his life-work and her own, and since then she 
spring of 1S89 she improved and simplified these has carried them steadily forward. Her husband's 
two puffs, bringing out the "Floral" puff. In the oil-cloth manufactuiy. and also a retail carpet 
summer of liigi she invented and patented the store in Portland, Maine, was carried on under 
very best of all, the " Dainty " powder puff, her management until, in 1889, she sold the 
These all proved of commercial value. One of her manufactunng establishment, and in 1891 her son 
principal inventions is the "Dart" needle for assumed the care and possession of the business in 
sewing on shoe and other buttons, patented in 1884, 
:886 and i8»8. The man who undertook the set- 
ting up of her machinery and the ninrmfaclure ot 
the needle, departed abruptly alxiut the time 
things were ready for business, leaving no one who 
understood the mechanism. Tile inventor rose to 
the Decision and made the first sixty-thousand 
needles herself. There was more than one crisis lo 
meet, and she met them all in the same business- 
like way. For Ihe past three years the needles 
have been made by a vvcH-known New Eng- 
land firm, and artstaple goods. Another patented 
article, which is successful, is a device fur holding 
on rubber overshoes. One of the ways in «hicn 
she increased her resources was by designing 
useful articles for a novel tv-loving public. The 
list includes a stiver whisk-broom, patented in 
1887, and several other novelties filled with per- 
fume ; a music roll which was used first as a 
Christmas card and then as an Easter card ; a 
shaving case ; a manicure case ; a wall album for 

e holographs ; a desk holder for stationery ; a work 
ox ; a perforated felt chest protector ; a sleeve 
holder ; a corset shield, patented in 1885 ; copy- 
right photographs of Martha Washington and ^l^s. 
Cleveland ; odd novelty clocks ; chains for holding 
drapery ; ornamental tables, inkstands, screens, 
easels and unique boxes for holding candies, a 
hand pinking device (1891); a leg protector 
made of water-proof cloth, a combination of le^ng 
and over-gaiter ([892). Shehas also taken several 
crude designs of otiier inventors and improved 
them so as to make them salable and profitable. 
Miss Baileyenjoysthe friendship of many of the most 
womanly women of the country, and she has the 
respect and confidence of the largest business 
houses. Her inventions have proved not only Portland, l-'t 
useful and practical, but of commercial importance, school leach' 
She is a member of Grace Episcopal Church, New branches lo li 
York, and also a member of the Young Woman's the Providt-ni 

Christian Association, in which she is greatly inter- committees, anu on oim-r iiii|mriiiiii commii- 
ested. She finds time to keep in touch witn what- tees of the church and other pliilanlliropic organi- 
ever is newest and best, and writes an occasional nations. She is treasurer of the V\'onian s Foreign 
article for the press. Missionary Society of the Ntw England Yearly 

BAttBYi Mrs. Bannali T,, philanthropist Meeting of Friends and is alwnvs active in its inter- 
and reformer, bom in Cornwall -on-the- Hudson, ests. In 18S3 Mrs. limk-y joim-d the Woman's 
N.Y.. 5th July, 1839. Hermaidcn name was Hannah Christian Temperance Union and entftcd heartily 
Clark Johnston, and she was the oldest of a family into its work of reform. She was always a strong 
of eleven children. Her parents were David and advocate of peace principle's, and i[i 1SS7, when 
Letitia Johnston. Mr. Johnston was by occupation the department of peace and arbitration was cre- 
a tanner but in 1853 he became a farmer, locating ated, sne was appointed superintendent of it. In 
in Plattekill, Ulster county, N. Y. He w.is a 1888 she was made the superintendent of that de- 
minister in the Society of P'riends, and on Sun- partment for the World's W'oman's Chnstian Tem- 
days the family worshiped in the quiet little pe ranee Union. With active brain, willing heartand 
church near their home. Hannah piisseo her busy generous hand, she prosecutes this work, employing 
^nd studious girlhood on the homestead, and in a private secretary', editing and publishing 
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monlhly papers, "The Pacific Eaiiiier" 
ana "The Acorn," besides millions of pages of 
literature. She is State auperintendtnt of ihe Sab- 
hath observance department of the Maine Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, and is also working 
diligently in the interests of securing a refunilatory 
prison for women in her State. She is the author 
of " Reminiscences of a Christian Life" (1884). In 
every branch of philanthropic work she is found to 
be interested. For the church, for the school, for the 
younc man or woman who is striving for an educa- 
tion. Tier heart and purse are always open. Her 
[uma is in Winlhrop Center, Maine. 

BAXIfBY, Hrs. I,eplia :BlUa, author and 
lecturer, born in UaMle Creek, Midi., 2[st Jiniuarj-, 




upon the labor question before assemblies of Gran- 
gers, at that time flourishing in Michigan. In 
1S7H she was invited by the State amendment com- 
mittee, to canvass her own county on tlie ques- 
tion of a prohibitory amendment submitted to the 
people. She gave two-hundred lectures, speaking 
m every dty, village and school district, har two 
years previous Mrs. Bniley had been speaking occa- 
sionally upon the temperance Cjuestion and womau 
sutTrage. but her active public work began with 
the amendment campaign in her own State, since 
which time slie has been constantly in field service, 
having been actively engaged in every State where 
an amendment cainpni^ h»s been inaugraied. 
In i88o Mrs. linile^ was mvited to speak under the 
auspices of the National Prohibition Alliance. She 
responded, and worked in the East until thnl society 
disoanded. and finally merged with the Prohibition 
Party, under whose auspices she is at present 
employed. 

BAiJ,E'7, Mrs. Sara IfOM, elocutionist and 
teadirr of (Iranuitic elocution, born in Toltington, 
near Bur>\ England, gih September, 1856. She is 
the only child of Mr. and Mrs, Uaniel Lord, her 

f)arenls bringinj{ her to the United States the year 
ollowing her birth and making their home in Law- 
rence, Mass.. where they now reside. She early 
showed a fondness and talent for dramatic elocu- 
tion, and it was developed by her parlidpation 
in amateur plays given in Lawrence under the aus- 
pices of the Grand Army posts. She was educated 
in the Oliver grammar school, passing thence to 
l-asell Seminar^', Auburndale, Mass., where she 
studied two years. She afterwards studied under 
ilic htst teachers of elocution in Boston, and was 
graduated in 18SS from tlie Boston School of Ora- 



. .-.„. . 'r maiden name was Dunton. Her father 
I was of Sixjlth descent. Both parents were born 
I and reared in Georgia, \'t., ana ihdr family' con- 
L Mslcd of nine diildren. all born in Georgia, \'l. 
I exc^t Mrs. Bailey, the youngest. From Veni 
I her parents removed, with their entire family 
I Batlfe Creek in the fall of 1S40. Michigan was :ii 
^ that lime an unbroken wfldemess. In enrly lift' 
■ Kiaa Dunton became a contributor to local pajiers. 
IChl aist October, 1871, she was married to Liwis 
I'Biiley, of Battle Creek. Four children were born 
%I0 them, two of whom died in infancy. Mrs. B^iiky 
' "y local organiEalions, 



8 a useful member of r 



any local organ 
Christian Ten 




_ I Mrs. Bailey took an active ii 

dopment. and she dales her present work as a 
'''ii from hi-r local labor lor the Woi 

ian Temperance Union and rtd-ribbon 

_. At that time Mrs. Bailey edited a depart- torj'. A fi/w w.n- ,i;;ii sIk w.is married to 

It in "Our Age, "published at Battle Creek, this El bridge E. Bailc)-, luid in iSHi to bcnetit Mr. Bai- 

iBOOntinued for three years. In 1876-77 she wrote lej*'s health thev went to the Sandwich Islancb 

" "h for the "Grange Visitor, "' and gu\*e talks wnerc they livea for nearly two yeiirs. They were 
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present at tha coronation ceremonies of the king 
and queen in lulani palace, lath Februao'i i8tt3. 
In i8»4 they returned to Ihe United Stati-s. and Mr. 
Bailey went into business in St. Louis, Mo., where 
Mrs. Baili-y taught elociilion most siiiccsifullv in 
the Mission School fur the Blind, They afterwards 
removed to Kansas City, where Mr. Bailey has built 
up a flourishing business. Mrs. Bailey for some time 
taught elorutiim and vi.ict -culture m Ihe school of 
oratory there, but «as obliged to return to Mass.i- 
chusel'ts on account of her failing health. Slie 
is devuli-d to her priifession, having several large 
classes in eloculic n In Lawreuce.tK.-sidcs fulfilling 
engageUK-nls to rt'.id in various cities. 

BAK:ES, Hra. Charlotte Johnson, physi- 
cian, Ixiru In Newliunport. Mass., ipth March, 
i85,s. Her maiden name was CliarloUe Le Breton 
Johnson. She w.is grndli^Hecl from Ihe Ni wlmry- 
port liiirli sclmol in 1S7:;. spiiit :i vear in leaching, 
and entered \'assar Collejie in i;,;^. She h:is grnd- 
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noted from that institution in 1877 with the degree 
of B.A. During the college year of 1H77-78 she 
sensed as instructor in gjmnastics in N'assar. In 
1878 and 1S79 she was a.s.sistant to Ur. Kliza M, 
Mosher, surgeon in the Woman's Reformatory 
Prison in Sherboume, Ma.ss. In the fall of 1879 
she entered with ad\-anced standing the medical 
department of the University of Michifran, from 
which institution she was graduated in iRSi with 
the degx>x of M.l). She returned to Newbury- 
port and in iSfii was married to Dr. Fred Baker 
and they went to Aknm, (). Threatened failure of 
health caused her to go to New Mexico, where she 
lived in the mountains for five vears. Early in 
18H8 she and her husband moved to San Diejfo, 
Cal.. where both are engaged in successful practice 
as ph)-sicians. Their family consists of two chil- 
dn-n. In iSHo Dr. Charlotte received thedegR-e ot 
A.M. from Vas.sar College for special work in 
optics and ophthalmology done after graduation. 
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Besides her professional work. Dr. Baker has al- 
ways identified herself with the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union and with all other movements 
fortheadvancement of women individually, socially 
and politically. 

BAKER, Mrs. Harriette NeweU Woods, 
author, born in Andover, Ma.ss,, in 1815. She has 

tublished, under the pen-name "Mrs. Madeline. 
eslie," nearly two-hundred moral and religious 
tales. She has also written under her own name 
or initials, and under that of "Aunt Hattie." 

BAKBK, HlBB Ida Wikofif, business woman, 
bom in Uecalur, III., tisl July, 1830. Her father, 
Peter Montfort Wikoff, was a native of Warren 
county. Ohio, who removed with his father to 
'"■"-)is while quilp -" 

!terCloesen\' 
1636 and settled 1 

position under the Dutch Govet 

ried Margaret \'an Ness. Mrs. Baker's mother, 
whose maiden name was Elizat>elh Fletcher, 
was bom near Crotches'- Ferry, Md. On ajth 
April, 1878, Ida was married to Joseph N. 
Baker, then a merchant of Decatur, and now con- 
nected with the Citizens' National Bank. Of two 
children Iwm to them, one. a daughter aged nine, is 
liM'ng. In 1SS9 Mrs, Baker's sister. Miss Laura B. 
Wikoff. set on foot a plan to organize a stock 
company composed of women only, for the pur- 
pose of promoting the industrial, educational and 
social advancement of women, and for literary, 
scientific and musical culture in the city of Decatur. 
Articles of incor[W)ration were issued to the 
Woman's Club Stock Company 15th August, 
1889, and a building was finished and occupied .by 
Ihe first tenant isl November, iStp. Mrs. Baker 
was named one of the nine directors at the 
first annual meeting, was elected secretary cl 
the slofk company izth January, 1S91, ana has 
served in that capacity ever since. In December, 
18S9, the Woman's Exchange w as established as a 
branch of the Industrial and Charitable Union. 
Mjrs. Baker was elected president and seri'ed until 
forced by illness to resi^i. After partly regaining 
her health, she ser\i-d as treasurer and business 
manaser. She is a memher.if the Woman's Club, 
of the Order of the Kasturn St:ir, and of the Woman's 
Christian Temper:iiice Union, Her life is one 
of constant activity. 

BAKSR, Miss Joanna, linguisl and educator, 
born in New Ko.helle, Ugli.' county. 111.. 14th Feb- 
ruary, 1861, She is professor of (.ircek, language, 
literature and philosophy in Simpson College, 
Indianola, Iowa, Hi-r name h.is ciiiiic conspicu- 
ously before the jiublic on account of her early 
and unusu.il pri>finency in ancient and modern lan- 
guages. Her p.irents, Urlaiido II. and Marj- C. 
Ridley naki.r, «<re Imth tuadiers and linguists, and 
began to iiislruct her in <;ri'ek and Ijitin as 
so<m .IS she could spiak KuKlisli clearly. Her 
father for her aniusviiient t:iuj;lit hi-r. inste.id of 
Mother C.o.ise melodies, the cniiiugatiun of the 
verb in Greek and l.^Hiii, which slie learned merely 
from the rhvtiim. It was in her fourth year she 
was i>ut to the systematic study of three languages, 
one lcs.si)n each day e.Kcepl Sundiiy, Mondays and 
Thursdaj-s it wsls Grt-ek, Tuesdaj-s and p"rida>-s, 
Latin, and Wednesdaj-s and Saturdays, French. 
This s>-stein of instruction was continued with only 
the variation of oral exercises, and with scarcely 
everaninterniis,sion, forseveral years. The lessons 
assigned were short, but the standard was perfec- 
tion. Slie leamed her lessons so easily that it look 
but a small part of the morning, and she seemed 
to have as much time for \'oluntary reading and 
childish amusements, of which she was very fond, 
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as ihose children who had no studies. Before she President Berry tutor of Greek. This was the occa- 
W3S dghl years old, she had thoroughly finished the siun of the lirst public notice taken of her early lin- 

frimary books in Greek. I^tiii and French, She guistic attainments. The notice made of her in the 
ad read, besides, in Greek the first book of Xeno- IncUamola "Herald" was copied with comments 
and variations all over America and in many coun- 
li k-s of Eurojje. At eighteen years of age she pub- 
Killed an original literal translation of Plato's 
A;Hjiiigy. which received commendation from emi- 
m 111 Greek scholars. Some years before she had 
lii-iin the study of music and German, This 
l.uivciinKe became a favorite and she soon acquired 
.1 ~pt'akin^ knowledge of it. In i8Si she entered 
L . irni-ll CoUece, Iowa, and in i8S» graduated, 
ni L-iving the aezree of A.B. She entered DePauw 
1 nivcrsity in iSM, for special instruction in Greek, 
I •■ riiiiin, French and music. After two years of 
■"iiidy, during which she acted as tutor of Greek, 
-!h- received the degree of A.M. pro merilo, was 
.11 liiiitted an alumna of that university, ad eumtem 
i ;i//i»M, and w-as elected instructor of Latin Iw the 
I ■ ' ird of trustees, in which position she served for 
.1!! vi'ar. She was re-elected the second year, but, 
I iMiig received an offer of the chair of Greek in 
^inipson College, a position her father had filled 
i\\.(ity years before, she accepted the latter. A 
>..ir after she lost her mother to whom she was 
iilU'ciionately attached. She has three younger 
M-.ir.rs, The older, Myra, is now professor of Ger- 
III 111 and French in Napa College, California, and 
lii'uther two are still at home, students in college. 
Ml— Baker is a clear, forcible writer anda ready 
^p^,lker. Her public lectures are well attended. 
hlur is an interesting conversationist, has a pleasing 
■,v Idre-'is and is unassuming. She is popular with her 
-:tiii.knts and imbues them with her own enthusiasm 
,iik1 love for the Greek language and its literature. 



phon's An.iti.i-.!-, .nul threu books of Homer's Iliad. 
In Latin sill- h.Hd read Harkness' Reader entire, the 
first book of Ciesar. and two books of Virgil's 
^neid. She took daily Krammar lessons in Had- 
ley's Greek grammar and Harkness' Latin, and all 
the grammatical references and notes annexed to 
the texts both of I^dn and Greek. She had read 
in French a book of fables and stories, and learned 
Fasquelle's French course. Homer, Virgil and 
Fa,squelle were recited with college classes. These 
were her studies in language before her eighth 
birtliday. Her parents removed to Algona, Iowa, 
where she became a student in Algona College. 
At Ihe age of tivelve years, besides the above 
studies, slie had read other books of Homer and 
Virgil, lli-rinlfpiu-., M^nirirabilia. Demosthenes de 
CoronH, >,illii-.t, i"i".ii> de Senectuie et Amicitia, 
Otalkiiis ,i;.;,iiii-,t (.".iiiliiiv, with freijucnt exercise in 
Latin .i"d (..rLL-k riiiii|iLPsiliiin, It is not to be sup- 
posed that she wns wholly occupied with classical 
studies. She was initiated early into the mysteries 
of practical housekeeping, from the kitchen up. 
She read history, biography and such current liter- 
ature as fell into her hands, and was alwaj's ready 
to take her place with girls of her age in excursions 
and sports. At twelve years of age she began to 
sttidy arithmetic and finished it so far a.s the subject 
of interest in three months. She locik up algebra, 
geometry and trigononietr>' in rapid succession, and 
flowed as much ability in mathematics as in lan- 
guages. Before her fourleentli year she had read 
several limes over CEdlpus Tyrannus in Greek, and 
made a complete lexicon of it. with critical notes 
on the text. Ai sixteen she had read most of the 
Greek and Latin of a college course and, having 
returned to Simpson College, «as appointed by 





_ .ub called "Hoi Hellenikoi," espedalty (or 

the study of Greek home life and customs, mytholo- 
gy and civil polity; and to gain familiarity with 
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choice passages from the best authors in the orig- 
inal Greek. Miss Baker is fond of company, and 
a member of Ihe Methodist Church. 

BAEBR, Mrs. jttlie Wetberill, author, born 
in Woodville, Hiss., in 185S. Her birthplace was 
the home of her distinguished grandfather, Coles- 
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worth Piuckney Smith, chief-justice of the St;:t,.- of 
Mississippi. Bom in Mississippi and reared parlli 
in that Slate, and partly in Philadelphia, Pa., tin? 
home of her Quaker ancestor. Samuel \Velherill, 
she shows in her writinus the dual influence of Ikt 
early surroundings. Ten years ago she becai'ic; 
the wife of Marlon A. Haker, literary editor of tlie 
New Orleans "Times-Democrat." Mrs. Baker is 
not only a literary authority in New Orleans, but is 
a general favorite in its most refined circles. 

BAKBR, Hlsa IrOaise S., Congregational 
minister, boru in Nantucket, Mas,s., 17th Octobi-r. 
1846. She was the only daughter among fi\e sons. 
She was educated in Nantucket, her specialty being 
the languages and eliHTution. She began to teacli 
at eighteen, and at twenty'lwo was as'^islaiit in 1h.- 
high school in Pawtucket. R, I. From 1877 to 1K.S.) 
she spent much lime in Boston, speaking in lli',- 
interest of the Massachusetts Wonian's Christian 
Temperance Union. On <ine of her visits home 
she was invited to preach in the Baptist Church, 
and subsequently snp])Iied that pulpit many tinie'>. 
She was the acting pastor of the Old North Church 
(Congregational ) for more than seven years, being 
ordained by that bixly in iSSj. She was a nieLn- 
ber of the church, having united with it in 1N66. 
Repeated family bereavements c.nused hertoi[uil 
active work for a time, and in i8«8 she withdrew 
from iiastoral lalKirs. .She has preached bv inxita- 
tion in other cities, and is very active in her own 
community. She has done considerable liteniry 
work in essays and lectures, and has published a 
volume of poems under the title of " By the Seo." 
Her home is in Nantucket, 

BALDWIN, Mrs. Batber B.. missionarx-. 
bom in Marlton, N. J., Hlh November. 1840. Her 
father, the Rev. M. Jennan, was for many years an 
honored member of the New Jersey Annual Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Esther 



was constitutionally frail, sensitive and studious. 
Her first schooling was given her at home. She 
was graduated from Pennington Seminary. Salem, 
N.J.,in 1859, takint; the highest honors, Ateacher 
of higher mathematics, Latin and French in a sem- 
inarj' in \'irginia. her sympathies were with the 
North, and she resigned her position and returned 
home. In i86a she was married to the Rev. Dr. 
S, L. Baldwin, a missionarv to China. After her 
marriage she accompaniecl her husband to Foo- 
chow, China. Besides domestic responsibilities, 
she soon had supervision of several day schools 
and of a class of Bible women who were sent out 
to read the Bible to their countrj-- women. Her 
voice was the first to ask for a medical woman to 
be sent to China, For several years she translated 
the Berean Lessons into Ihe Chinese language, and 
for two years edited in the same language the 
"Youth's Illustrated Paper." She saw the mis- 
sions grow from small beginnings into strong 
churches of intelligent and self-sacrificing Chris- 
tians. In the midst of her usefulness sickness 
came, and, after eighteen years of earnest, patient, 
hopeful service in the foreign field, she turned her 
face homeward, as the only means of saving her 
life. For some years Dr. Baldwin has been the 
recording secretary' of the Board of Missions of 
the M. E. Church. Mrs. Baldwin's health having 
been largely restored, she spends the full measure 
of her strength in active benevolence. She has 
been extensively employed in the interests of the 
Woman's Foreign Missionarj- Society, and of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, as also in 
lectures on various subjects, and in many charities. 
She is an ardent advocate of the equality of 
women with men in Stale and Church. The mis- 
represent at ion aiul abuse of the Chinese have 




kindled her indignation. She has been called to 
S|)eak before large audiences in many places on 
the Chinese question and has written numerous 
articles on the subject. She has collected and for- 
ciblv stated both the laws and the tacts, and has 
published them in a small volume entitled " Must 
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the Chinese Go?" She has won the distinction of 
being the "Chinese Champion." Mrs. Baldwin is 
the mother of seven children, two of whom died 
in Foochow. She now resides in Brooklyn. N. Y. 
BAIflf, HrB. Isabel Worrell, pioneer woman 
ionmalist of the West, born in a log cabin near 
Hennepin, Putnam county. 111., ijlh March. 1855. 




ly sketches 

em periodicals. In 1SS9 she was prominent in the 
formation of the Western Authors' and Artists' 
Club, which meets annually in Kansas City, and of 
which Mrs. Bail is Ihe secretary and ma.ster spirit. 
Her marriage to H. M. Ball occurred in 18S7. 

BAIiI., M lea Martba Violet, educator and 
philanthropist, bom in Boston, Mass., 17th May, 
She was a school teacher for thirty ye; 



and a Sunday-school teacher for forty yi 
183S, under the auspices of the New Kngla 
Reform Society, she commenced her labors fi: 



In 
ind Moral 



She was educated in public schools and academies, 
her favorite study being history;. Her father was a 
lawyer, and at the age of thirteen years she began 
to study with hint, gaining a fair knowledge of law. 
In i8;,i her family removed. to western Kansas. 
She rode o\er the prairies, assisting in her<ling her 
father's stock, learning to throw a la.sso with th^ 
dexterity of a cowboy, and to handle a gun. The 
fMitdoor life restored her health. She tau>;ht the 
first public school in Pawnee county, Kans',, her 
school district including the yv'hole innhensc county. 
She was the second woman to be appointed n 
notary public in Kansas. She held positions in com- 
mittee clerkshi|>s of the Kansas legislature from 

1876 to :S86, and served as press reporter from 

1877 to 1890. Her jonmalistic work began in 1881. 
In New Me.xico and .Arizona she had many experi- 
ences with the Indians, and gathered much inter- 
esting material for future work. She practically 
"lived in a little gripsack." The Atlantic .iiid 
PaciHc Railroad was being built and she wiis 
Special corresjxindenl for Ihe .-Xlbtiqueroue " Daily 
Journal." Her life was()ften in clanger from Na\.i- 
joeand Apache Indians, Once the Imarding train 
was surrounded by the Indians, and escape entirely 
cut off b>' washouts. The little dwelling, a box 
car, was riddled with hulleLs. and two men were 
killed, but Mrs. Ball escaped imhurl. For tw 1 
years she lived in that wild ciiuiitry, seeing "> 
woman's face, sa*e that of a s(|Uaw, for thno 
months at a time. In 1881 she returned 10 Kansis 
and acted for three years .is editor of the I.arned 
" Chronoscope." Removing to To|H.'ka in (S86. 
she was made assisUint secretary i>f the State His- 
torical Societv. After filling an editorial jjosilinn on 
the "Commonwealth." in iSSfi she became liter- 
ary- critic of Ihe Kansas Cilv " DaMv Times." In 
|8«9 she rhanKed to the K/insas City "Star," and 
in the f.'ill oi 1S91 she removed to Washington and 



fallen, intemperate women and unfortunate young 

S'rls. That association has rescued thousands 
jm lives of intemperance, and thousands of 
young girls have been sought out and furnished 
shelter. Miss Rill for ten years was assistant 
editor and seventeen years Ihe editor of Ihe soci- 
ety's publication. "TheHomeGuardi.-m." Shewas 
one aniong others who in 1833 formed the Boston 
Female Anti-Slavery Society, and was its recording 
secretary when Ihe mob, designated as "gentlemen 
of pro])erty and standing," entered Ihe hall and 
broke up a (|uarlerly meeting. In 1842 Miss Ball 
was sent as delegiile to an anli'slaver\' convention 
of women held in Philadelphia, reiin's) Ivania Hall 
was attacked by a mob of lh<>us.inds, the women 
driven out and pelted with stimi-s, mud and mis- 
siles of various kinds, and Miss Ball struck in the 
chest by a piece of brick. The hall was burned to 
the ground by the mob. Miss Ball aided in form- 
ing the I^ndies' Itjiptist Bethel Society and was its 
first secretary; she was then elected president, and 
retained that office for thirty years. ' In i860 Miss 
Ball, with a few others, organized The Woman's 
Union Missionary Socielv for Heathen Lands. 

BAZfliARD, HIbs Hary Canfield, poet, bom 
in Trov, I'a,, iind June, JK53, on her mother's 
side is related to Co!. Ethan Allen, of Kevoluliim- 




ary fame. At fiinrteen she was sent to the State 
Normal -School, but, growing homesick, returned 
to her home in Troy where she finished her 
education. She is devoteil to painting, music 
and literature, and has been a prolific contributor 
to periodicals under the jx'n-name of Minnie C. 
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« slie si'iit hi-r lirst pui'iii to Wil- 
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?:ive it a pl:i« 
y iilvr:irj- cITiii 
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verj- aiii1>iti<>us uiies. When rIii.- uiis only tliirt<.'i.-ii 
\t.irs i)l<l, she wrote acontimMjdsliiO'ii''"''* ^l'"'''- 
iiiii, n)>'in''H^ng tu hurtKluLt: nn elii])(.iiii.-nt, an iiiiin'y 
uithLT, tL-uni. n-pwilaiu-eandforKivfiii'ss. Sliualso 
«TOto ill) tssiiy i>n Sippho. She iKi^iii to write 
(Mieiiis nt tile ajie iif sivteeii. but Iut lirsi ]>iil)lis!ii'(l 
priiductii)ns iiiiiile their ai>i>eiirnin'i: nhcn she «-;i< 
ttt'eiity-uiie veiirs iild. Since ht-r biiw to Ihf imlihc 
ill the i)'jets' ctiniiT of tlic " Evenirit; Pi.sl.'she 
has o>iilril)iitt.'(l (i(.-c:isii>i)ii11y t<» suiiie tliiriv ptTi- 
.KlicalR. Shehuspul>1islie«l"l<l!el"aiuiis-V[ri,y, 
I'i\.. iSNiK fur priviitt: cirail;itii«i, iiiul a tn-iv 
«hli.>ii f.irlhu KLUtralinihlicU'liilidclphia. 1SK41, 
BALLOXJ, Misa Ella Maria, sii'iu>Kr^4'>><'-r. 
11 U'alliiii:f.iitl, Vt.. isih N.^vi'tnlH-i ' 
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When not in cimrt, Miiw Ititllou does general work 
in her prufessii in. She hiis also done sonic littrary 
work in the line of ewaj-s and addresses. MisK 
lialloii is a pr.-ieticnl example uf what may be done 
ly women, and while she eamL-slly claims all her 
ni;hls as a u\inian and her full ri^ht tii have iis 
mnch pay for her laUir as is [laid to a man for the 
samt: seriice, she makes mi claim to Ix; allowed to 
viiie or hold oflice. She honors her sex and exalts 
it li] an ninalitv with the utln-r, and yul believes it 
to be a distinct order of hntiian Ufe. 

BANCKER, Miss Hary S. C, author, 
known by her pen-name, " Betsey IJancker," born 



11 her 



Slle « 



, edu- 



cated in tile WiilliiiKford IukIi school ami im 
dialely aflcrleaviiiKSchiHiUie^tn life iLs :i teacluT. in 
which viH-atii in she was siicct-ssfnl. lint w:isrelH'llions 
oviT wiwl she considered the iiijnstice of ri-i|uirinK 
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into die conrls and wn.tt 
■lit nnlil she became noted 
id in lK.Ss. upon the niian- 
KndandCi>iMilvnar, Hon, 
of the Supreme Ciiiirt, 
reiiorterof kiHl.indC.inn- 
tir:>l oiipuiimncnt of a 





in New VnrkCilv. isi Seolember. 1.S60. She is a 
lineal <lesceiulant of dial old and historical Knick- 
erbocker famile whose name she Ijcars. which 
came from llollund in i6s.S. The liancker family 
intennarried \\U\i the I )e I'nysters, l<utj;ers, (.)(fllelis 
and LiviiiKSlons. The maternal urandfadier of 
Miss Haiuker was Michael I ienrv. one of the lead- 
inn merchants of NVw York, as well as patron of 
art. and fonniler and owner of die onc~t fanions pic- 
ture Kidlery at NnmU-r loi 1 Ilroiidway. Mr. 1 (enry 
Wiisof Hiinnen<it e^traetiiin. Eiisaniestors, clriven 
out of Frani^- after the revncaiinii of the Kdictof 
Nantes, during the rei^inof Lovii-. XIV. estalilished 
Ih.mselve-s at Ileiires Cir.ne. Arnianiih. Irehind. 
Mr. Heiirv's fallier. John Siii.kiir Mciirv, came to 
Ameri<:iwilhdi<- 



H..'.. 

Vork.wherehell 



lard 1 



in the I'lii 



d.-scri,.tive< 
l-iel(i and 1 



cc.nntrv ami Newrv. Ireland. ' Mis 
ter of I'", j. liancker. hrftiin tu writ 
ii.iideii etfiirU Here a series of sketclie 
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w.vrai wars, and iioiv ri.i>r<.-scnts tlie Montreal 
'■ ileralil" in N\-w Yiirk. Iii-r [in-siail lii>me, as stall 
i»rres|>iiniitTit for that C;in:idi:in journal. Sin.- is 
kuim-n fr.ini yntbtc tu UritLsli Coltinibia. Miss 
Baiick'-T priiduiwl llie Indian (>|n.-ra ■■ Duvelta" in 
April, iSKq, in llit; Standtrii 'Iheati-r in Niw ^'ork, In 
cuiijinu-tiun with Sirs, IC, .Mari:> Kavmond. .Miss 
Biim-kiT w-iUi tibrL-ltLsl with Cliarlis Ka\iiai[d. Sin- 
is Ciiiistantlv wriliiij; uiM)n ;i \ arit-lv of topits. that 
fimlthi-irwaytoAnunian ■ 

S'ork, nndatuvi-r\' imprfisi<niiiliU _ 

tenwvi-lv in I'"tiropc and in thi- tropics of America. 

Slw haia kn.)«lcdj;<-- of Ihu French and Sjwnish 

" BANKS, Mrs. Mary Roae, auilu)r, bom in 
Mai'on, Ca.. 4tb March, [S46. t )n lit-r fathi-r's sidt 
shcisfrom Scotch anixstiT,'. Mi-r^irandfatlicr. Luke 
Russ, was a man iiflari^c Health fur lii^ day. and had 



ti-d lioi 



, thi- 



to North C.iroliiia. A man ofiinbli-mishi-d inttsrity. 
hnvinKSti>odsii:urity forafrifudandliist, lie .sacri- 
ficed all his iHKwessioiis and moved I" Ji ines coimty. 
Gn., when thi; present beautiful cilv of Macon was 
a small trading port. Mrs. Banks' father, John 
Bennett Russ. was one of seven brothers and three 
sisters, 'file Ross brothers climu totcflher and i-s- 
lahlislK-d themselves In trade alwiut the jear 1H31. 
A talent fur business and the chiimisli Scotch blood 
that kiMit them toftether R-siilted in a sjilendid ciim- 
mercial success. There were chances m the course 
oftiin«, sonifof the brothers emliarkinK in other 
kitids of business, but J<ihn R. Ross continuLtl in the 
wholesale and retail dry k<"kIs nn<l plaiiliTs' sup- 
ply biu»ness till the end of his daj-s and made so 
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His first wife was a Miss Holt ; his second, Marlh» 
Keddin^. descended from the l^ii]es and KlewcUens, 
was the mother uf Mrs. Ranks; his third wife, a 
channinf; woman who still survives him. is a sister 
ofjud^e L. <J- ^- Limiar, of the Supreme Court of 
the rniti.-d Ktali.'S. Mrs. Ranks wlls ethicated in 
Weslejan I'Vmale ColleRe. in Alacon. Cla.. and In 
the pnvate scIhmiI of Mrs. Theodosia Bartow I-'ord. 
She «-as married at seventeen years of a^f to 
Edward P. llowdre, of Macon, at that time a cap- 
tain' in llie Confederate aniiy. She «ent tt> the 
army with her husband and did noble service in the 
hospitals. At twenty-five years of age she was n 
widow with three sons, and much of the fortune 
that should have been hers disKi|>ated b>- the hazard 
of war and the scarcely less toing perifKi of recon- 
Btniction. In Jum^ 1875. she was married to Dr. J. 
T. Banks. of Grifiin, Ga.,aKi.'ntii.-manof highstand- 
Ing siM^ially and professionally and lived with him 
in unclouded happiness fc)r four years, when she 
was i^in a widow. Crushed bj- her grief, she 
realised tliat her only hope fur i>cace of nimd lay in 
emplr>yment and as soon as she had partly recov- 
ered from the shock, she went courageously ti) work 
to help herself and her 1>o\ti. With no training for 
business, and no knowledge of labor, frail in body, 
but dauntless in spirit, she accomplished wonders 
in many lines. She was a successful farmer and 
turned many of her talents and accomplishments 
into money-making. After riising her sons to the 
age of independence, she accepted a position in the 
Department of the Interior at Washington, where 
she has been assigned to important work in the 
office of the Si-cretarj-, a ttosition she finds joth 
lucrative and agreeable. 1 ler literary fame came to 
her suddenly and is the result of one book, "Bri(rht 
Da>'s on tlie Old I'lantation" (Boston, 1883), and a 
nuniber of sketches and sliort stories published in 
various newspapers and periodicals. 

BANTA, Mrs. Uelissa Elizabeth Riddle. 
poet, lumi in Cheviot, a suburb of Cindnn.iti, (J., 
a7th March, 18,14. Her father. Janii-s Riddle, was 
of Scotch descent, and her mother. Kliiialieth Jack- 
son, a Ouaker. was of ICiiglisli orisin, Melissa 
Eli/alH.-lTi is the sole daughter of the house. She 
attended the \\'esle>aii i-'i-male Institute in Cincin- 
nati until her fourteenth \'ear. when, on the removal 
of the family to Covington, Kv., she w:is placed in 
the Female Colkgiale Institute of that Hly. where 
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was followed by many othere during a lour she 
made with her father throug;h the various lar^e dties 
of Belgium and Holland. While in Holland, she 
ivas invited to play before the Queen, who was so 
lieliKhted by the child's perfbrmance that she ^ve 
lier .1 beautiful watch as a token of her admiration. 
'I hi: family removed to New York in the spring of 
i>;=;3, where several concerts were ' "" '' 
Tiiherand dau^ter. Mans. Petit wj 
\ Lsii the South and Anally to settle i 
■^ C. where he wassuccessfti! as a r 

\V IiiIl- siill a younaman, he fell a %ic _ ^. . 

I' vLT in the e[iidemlc of tSs6, leaving hi^ fam- 
iK in such sinutened circumstances that all 
ihiiii^ht of a musical career for his daughter had to 
I" miuunced, and she became a teacher at the a^ 
I if iliirteen. \Vhen Thalberg visited Charleston, in 
I ^i7, he called uj>i)n Mile. Petit, and was so ddight- 
iil uilh her playingthatheinvitedherlon^nder with 
liirn a duo on two pianos at hL-; concert. In 1863 
MIk', Petit was mamed to P. J. Barbot, a merchant 
111 Lharleslon, who died in 1887, leav-inesix children. 
Hit marriage in no way interfered wiln her musical 
unrk. Although Mme. Barbot is a brilliant pianist 
i^iUi fine technique and great force and deli- 
1 .11 y of expression, she has always shrunk from 
.i|ij>L-aring m public as a solo performer, except in 
r'-.pimseto the calls of charity, to which she has 
.ilii.tys given her services freely, irrespective of 
ilvTioinination, althougii she is iierself an earnest 
l\i)iiian Catholic. Her peculiar gift is in training 
iiEul directing large musical forces. She has for 
years given cantatas, oratorios and operas with Ihe 
amateurs of the city. To her Charleston is indebt- 
ed for most of the tine music it has had of late 
years, as her taste inclines to the serious and clas- 
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have R beautiful home, and Ilii.s ^cuiid iiwrn^t^'e is 
an ideal one. Mrs, Banl;i is the mother uf Iwi 
sons and one daughter. She has been twice to 
Europe and has visiled all Ihe notable places In 
the United States. Her letters of travel are imlv 
less charming than her poetry. She inherits lier 
literary latent from her maternal Ernndmother, wlin, 
though nut a writer, was a highly intelleitu.Li 

BASBQR, HrB. Mary AngnBtine, ''du<viii>r, 
1)orn in Newton, Conn., in 1789; ilii-il 111 .Mi>liili-, 
.Ma., in i860. She entered the Visitation i.i-i,Mnl 
in Georgetown, D. C, in 1818, «iih ln.r ("..iir 
dnughters. She founded a convent dI \i-.it^ii(iiii in 
Kaskaskia. 111., in 1836. remaininR there till iSji 
She tanght in a convent in St, U.iiis, M.i,, tr.i i 
1S44 till 1848, and in Mobile until the tinit of li. r 
death. 

BARBOT, Mtne. Blanche Hermine, mu-i. ,1 

director and pianist, bom in Brassels, Belgium, j>i\h 
December, 1841. Sheis thedaughterofViclor .mrl 
Marie Therese Petit, and inherits her great nuisii .il 
talents frimi hir f.itlicr, who was a miKician .md 
cumpijs'.-r <)r ,ihilu\ .iml a fine performer on stv.r.i! 
tnsiiiiiUi-Lii-., liLii I -|i. . j;i11v noted for theptrfi-i lii'n 
of his pl.LMii- .III rli, .l.iriiiet. From in fane v !!■ r- 
mine Kini-' niilun' <>l .1 decided talent for iiiu^ji . 
She rctiiiiLd li'.m hur father the nio.it careful train- 
ing. At the a^c of siAcn she was alresuiy so accom- 

pilshed a pianist that the celebrated French niusi- " 

clan, Mme. Pleyel, complimented her most warmly hi.avche hebsiinb barbot. 

on her playing and predicted for her a brilliant 

future upon the eimcert stage, for which her father sical. In 1875 Mme. Barbot was chosen director 

dtjstinca her, lier tirsl appearance in concert was of the Charleston Musical Association, a sode^ of 





St. Marj-'s and St. Michael's churches, and Methodism" (rSSg). l^ntershewroK; ■TheChildren 
nc)w orainist iif tlic Cathcdnil, of the Kalahari," a child's story of Africa, which 

BASIfiSSi Hiss Annie Uarla, author and was ver>' successful In this country and in England. 



editor, btirn in Columbia, S. C, iHlh May, 
Her mother was a Neville and traced her descent ii 
a direct line from the Earl of Warwick. Mis: 




books from her pen were to be issued i 
1 1892, "The House of Grass" and "Atlanta 
i Ferryman : A Slor>' of the Chattahoochee." Miss 
Barnes is at present junior editor for the Woman's 
Board of Missions, MethodLst Episcopal Church, 
South, having charge of its juvenile paper and of 
all its quarterly supplies of literature. In that 
capacity she has done her most telling and forceful 
work. 

BARNES, Hiss Catharine 'Weed, photog- 
rapher and etlitor, born in Albanv, X. Y., loth Jaji- 
uan-, 1851. Sheis the eldest child oflheHon-William 
Barnes and Emily P. Weed, daughter of the late 
Thurlow Weed. After receiving an academical 
education in Albany slie entered \'ass!ir College, but 
was obliged to give up the idea of graduating because 
of illness resulting from overwork. In 1873 slie 
accom|wnied her parents to Russia, where Mr, 
Barnes was an oflicial delegate from tliis country' to 
the Intenintional SL-itLitical Congress in St. Peters- 
burg. She has traveled nnicli i[) this countrj' and 
abroad, and is a close student antl hard worker. 
She took III) photography in 1N86, having previously 
gi\en much time to miLsic and painting. On her 
mother's death, in 1880, she assumed charge of her 
fathers household in Albany but gJive all her spare 
time to camera work. Atter contributing many 
articles to various perioclicals devoted to photog- 
raphy she went on ttie editorial staff of the "Anieii- 
can Amateur Photographer" in May, 1S90. She is 
anactjvememberot^theSociety of Amateur Photog- 
raphers of New York, uf the New ^"ork Camera 
Club, and tlie I'ostal Photographic Club, an honor- 
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n;l indiislr)'. She 
iggte for recognition in the 
literary world and to sutler the incimvenicnces and 
embarrassments of poverty. Her famiK' was left at 
the close of the Civil War. like most rioHlhemers, 
without means. I'nder the impulse of geniu.s site 
persevered and by her enet^' o\-ercimie the dis- 
a<l\'an1.<g('s of her situation and the discourage- 
ments that u-iuaily heset the path of tile youiw 
writer. Before reaching the meridian of IJIe 
she has woi - ... 

line wherein 

enile literatu 

only eleven years of age wrote an article for the 
Atlanui "Constitutiiin." which wjls iiublished and 
faviiralily noticed by the editor, and at tifteen she 
liccarne a regiilar corres|>ondent of that journal. 
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PhotosraphcTR' ARSKjdation ol Amcricn, a priifcs- held in Bnltimorc, Mrs. Biirii<.-s uas nviiW a 

suunal urKnnizntiun. Miss Bnrtttrs is also coniurcted number of Ihc cimimitttft.* on ynuiit- WDDitti's uiirk, 

with K-vtiial literary and iDusical iLssodnliuiis and niid in the nt.-\t cunveiitkin. hvld in )iidiana|>»lis, in 

belun^s lu the Sorosb; Club uf Nc-w York. She liiyg, she made a vi-ri>al rL-tmrt, and was at that 

has a sixrdal portrait studio cnrL-hiUy planned, in n lime made cliiiinnan of tlie ciimmitttrc for the 

building s<.tKir;ite from her residi-iin.', lint is 0.111- AiltouinK yesir, and at its (.•xpiratiim n)U(le the first 

timially altering it for iter fii\'i>rite u-ork of niakin;; rejiort on youni; wonien's work, which aiiiK-ared in 

illustrations una cliaractiT studies. She dots nil the Natioiiid Minutes. In iK7q and iSSo twenty 

the work in studio, liilN>riitoO' "i>'l printing-mum Yuun^U'umen'sCiiristianTeinper'UiceL'nionswere 

herself and is ;i lliormish rL-iKk-rufevervlhinK liear- or^ni/ed hi the Sl;ite of New York, and of tile 

in^c on oiiiiern «rirk. Hur j;rt-:it ifesire is to twenty-five unions in Illinois, with a nienilierihi]) <;! 

eneoiirai;e woiiv.'ii to l;ike up this iiurk as a reKu'ar sei-en-himdred, two-lhirds had been formed diiriiii; 

profession. Ik-r ohji jireti-ri'iu-e is for liijiirfs and the year. In iSNo voiinj; women's work «'iis tnadi; 

interiors rather than fir landsiapi-s. Slic nuikis a department of tile N:ilion:il Woiii.-m's Christian 

I an tern -si ides fri)ni her own nesi^ilives and shows Tempermuv I'liioii. and Mrs. Banies w:ls apiiointed 

them in her oxyhydrom-n l.-iiiturn. ;ind has read superintendent. In i.Syoshe was aiipoiiUecl friiter- 

severnl papers lielure siH-ii-ties in (lilRriiit citii-s, nal deloK.nle to the aniniiil nieeliiiK <if the Kritiah 

besides n-cordiii}; hvr ciniera e\pL-rieiices in her Women's Teni|H.Tanre Association, heldinljjndon, 

own ina({a/ine. In |SS,S she nii-ivecl a diploma for Jist and land May. at whi<li time she so .-icreplalily 

the excellence of her work exhibited at Koslon presented the sul>ject that the deiJartmenl of yonny 
and a silver nicilal bi 1^91 for lantern -slides. 
She entered the Knoch Ardeii pri^e compLtition in 
the Washington convention i.f thu I'hotoj^r.iphers' 
Association of .America for i.S9i>«ith ihrt-e piclnres. 
which were jiid>;id entitled Irj si-cniiil pliue by an 

fjraphs evhibiucl. and entered the ICIaine toiiipt- 
tilion in Bnttiilo in 1S91, She is Xiiv. (irsl H,>niail 
amateur jiholo^'rapher who has v<nliire<l to eoni- 
pele wilh pn .ll-ssionals and iia-i imited to read a 
paiK-r in their Bullitio coiueiitioii. Her new stn- 
dio and laboratory are well filled for ph<.to- 
jrraphic work, and owe most of tlieir e\ielleiKe to 
contrivances of lier own de-siBiiiiiK. Her editorial 
work on the "American Amateur l'liolo;;raphvr' ' at 
first covere-d the ladies' diiMirtment only, but 
she h;LS rwvntly liecame a-<siK'iale eilitor. She is 
editing; the wonian's phi>tof;rapliic department in 
"UutinK." and has contributed a series uf articles 
to "Friink Leslie's Weekly." Sunie of her 
pictures have lH.vn repnidiux-d in art journals, 
and her reputation as a photo^^rajiher is national. 
She was invititl to address the i'li..loKra|>hic Con- 
vention of the t.'nited Kiiijidom at KdinbiirKh in 
July, 1.S92, during her camera trip tbroiiKh nii'.'land 
and Scoiliind. 

BARNSS, Hra. Fratlces Julia, temperance 
refonner. Uirii in Skaiiealeles, OnoiuUifja conntv, 
N. Y.. ulh April, 1.^46. Her maiden name was 
Allis. Her parents and ancestr)- were meniliers i.f 
the orthodox siMriety of l"riends.' iif which she is a 
inenilier. She reevived her early etliication in the 
schools of her native viilaj;e and was finally grad- 
uated at the i'ai:ker Inslitnle in Brooklyn. N. Y. . 

Aftcrheri^nidiiationherfamily resided in llrooklyn. tk.vnci s .lii.iA n.vKNHS. 

dnrinj; which time she became interested in church 

and Sunday-school and mission work. <hi aist women's work w:;s ininiedialelv ors;ani/ed. and 
Sci>teml>er.i87i.shewasniarriedloWillisA.l!arnes. l.adv Ibnrv Somerset accepi.d the siiperintend- 
alnwyerofSew Vork.andinadeher honiefcira tiinc eiicv. .As an oiitiinnith of that interist sixteen 
in thiit citv. In the fall of 1X7,^ nn>fe!«ional biisi- branches were nr^'aiii/vd in (irt^it Britiiin the tirst 
ncss called Mr. Ilanws to CIiic-iko, 111. ilTv. year. In iSi.i Mis. It.irnes uas made llie siiperin- 
Bames a<XMin|Kmiei) him. and Ihi-y remainitl there lendeiit tor the World's ^'olm^ Women's Christian 
five jvars. During; tliallinieshel>ecanieas.siM-|,ite<l Temperance I'nioii work, I'nder herc.ire it hasS" 
n-ith .Miss Frances K. Willard in condncthiK |;o^)h-1 i^iwn that there is a nu-inUrsliip of ,30.1x^0 in the 
teni|M:rani-e ineetiiiip in lower FarHell Hall Untteil Suites alone. Tlieniemlxjrsilistribiiteliter- 
nnd nieetini.'s in church parlors in the Newslnw's aliire. form hvKeiiic and physiciil culture c-lnbs. 
Home, and in visiliiij; jails, hospitals. ]iritilnin have courts I'lf reading, llo'wer missions, loan- 
oflices , mil (idler places. Itwasuhile the tiinper- libriiries, jail visilinn. Sunday-school work, in all 
ance movenient was contined to the oliject of covenntrliirtv dilferent de]jartiiienlsof pliilaiuhropic 
"rescuing the in-rishin;; " die allenlion <if Mrs. and reli};ious' labor. IliirinK the year she tni\-e1s 
Barnes and her cii-workers was drawn todienec-es- cxlensivelv lhroiij,'!i the country, tfelivere aiklrcssis 
sity of not merely stTkhii^ to reform die fallen, l)Ut nt public and parlor nuvtin-ts and orjriinizi.n new 
also of din-clin;; efi'orls to implant iirinci]>U~i ,,f |,„al unions. Not onlv is her v. .in- li,-ard in the 
total alislinence anioni; vonii;: men and women, and cause of leinperalice. tint |iracliial s.nlimenls I'ow 
enlistinj; their cooperation while tliev were vrt on from her readv p.ii. Mrs. ISiinus has .iiii.-.l a 
life's thrc-slHild. In iS7,S, in the national conventi.in maiinal on vonii..; wom.-n's teni|i.|.m<v «ork ..iid 
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is a regular contributor both of prose and poetr\* 
to the "Oak and Ivy Leaf," the orj^an of the Nation- 
al Young Women's Christian Temperance Union. 
She has been president of die Loyal Legion Tem- 
perance Society of New York City for ten years, 
undt-r whose care a free reading-room for working 
boys has been maintained during tliat length of 
tinii-, the attendance aggregating over two-hundred- 
th()U&\nd l)ovs. 

BARNl^S, Mrs. Mary Sheldon, educator 
and historian, born in Oswego, N. Y., 15th Sep- 
tember, 1850. Her fall]er was E. A. Sheldon, the 
principal of the Oswego Normal School. As a 
child she had a passion for study. After going 
through the high and normal schools and prepar- 
ing for college with boys and girls wlui were bound 
(or Harvard and Yale, she cL*cided t«) go to college, 
and Michigan I'liiversity was her choice. She 
entered that institution in 187 1, as a classical sopho- 
more in a class of eighty boys and eight girls. She 
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was graduated in the cla.ssical course in 1874. She 
then went to teach history, I^itin and (ieeek in the 
Oswego State Normal School, but was soc^n called 
to Wellesley College, where she organized the 
de|)artment of history. She was at the head of that 
de|)artment from istjanuar\'. 1S77, to June. 1870. 
.She next went to luinme for two years' slucfy 
and travel, each of which had for her a strictly 
hisliirical aim. She visited France. Iltily, Egypt 
and ( iermany. The second year she sj)ent as a 
student in Newnham College, Cambridge Uni- 
versity, Kngland, where she devoted the time to the 
study of modem hist»»ry. uniler the directitin of 
IVuf. j. K. Seeley, regius professor of modern 
liistory. On her return to the United States she 
l,inL;ht histt)ry and literature in the Normal School 
in < Kwego.N. Y. .Mian while she had been gathering 
unt«rials for a text-book <»n general history uhich 
•^lMuld present the subject <»n a niore scientifu 
III. llind than the nuTe i:iving of a narrative. 
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While in that school she met Earl Barnes. In 1885 
they were married, and in that year her first 000k 
was published, under the title "Studies in General 
History" (Boston). It met an immediate and 
symp.iihetic welcome from those who understood 
her plan. It has come rather slowly into popular 
use, on account of its originality. Her publishers, 
however, felt warranted in urging her to make an 
American history on the same plan, which she 
accordingly undertook. In 1888 that work was 
interrupted by a literarv- engagement which took 
her husband and herself tt) Europe, where they 
spent a year in the libraries of London, Paris and 
Zurich, collecting historical materials. The second 
book has recently been published under the title 
"Studies in American History" (Boston, 1892), 
and is the joint work of herself and her husband. 
In 1892 Mr. Hames was called to the Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University, at the head of the department 
of education. Mrs. Barnes has received an appoint- 
ment as assistant professor of modern history, an 
appointment obtiiined without any sort of solicita- 
tion, audit is one of the first appointments of 
the kind made in an institution of that rank. Her 
*' Studies HI American Histor>' " is having an 
immediate success. The home of Mrs. Barnes is 
now in Palo Alto, Santa Clara county, Cal. 

BARNEY, Mrs. Susan Hammond, evangel- 
ist, was Ixjrn in Miissachusetts. Her father, Dr. 
John A. Hammond, was a prominent ph>'sidan. 
She was a contributor to the local press when thir- 
teen years old. It was her desire to become a 
foreign missionary, but, owing to ill-health and the 
strong opposition of friends, she reluctantly c;ave 
over her purpose. She was married to Joseph K. 
Barney, of Providence, R. I., in 1854, and has ever 
since resided in that city, with the exception of 
several years spent on the Pacific Coast. Her 
first public speaking was d<me in the interest of the 
Woman's Foreign Missionary Society of the Metho- 
dist ICpiscopal Church. She was one of the found- 
ers of the Prisoners' Aid Societv of Rhode Island, 
and has always been interested in prison and jail 
work. She was the first president of the Rhode 
Island Woman's Christian Temperance I'nion, a 
position .she held for several years. She is now a 
national evangelist. The enactment of constitu- 
tional prohibition in Rhode Island in 1886 was 
largely due to her executive ability. She has had 
much to do with securing police matrons for the 
station-houses of large cities, her work in that 
direction being second to none. .She is an able 
plitform s|)eaker. Mrs. Barney contributed a 
cha|>ter on the "Care of the Criminal" to 
'Woman's Work in America" (New York, 1891). 

BARR, Mrs. Amelia ]©., novelist, bom in 
l.Mverstone, on Moreconibe IJay, in the district of 
Furness, Lancashire, ICngland. in 1832. Her 
maiden name was Amelia K. Huddieston. She 
was the daughter of Rev. William Iluddlc^ston, 
a re|>resentative of the Huddlestons of Millom, a 
family of ancient and pure Saxon lineage, who 
furnished a large number of well-known eccle- 
si.'istics and of daring navigators. Amelia was 
a child of precoci<ius intellect. Brought up 
in an atmosphere of refnu-d culture, she early 
turned to books for recreation, and later l)ecanie 
a thorough student. Her father w.is a learned 
and eloijuent preacher, and he directed her 
studies for years. When she was only si.x years 
oKl, she had memorized many of the "Arabian 
Nights " stories, and was familiar with " Robinson 
Crusoe" and Pilgrim's Progress." When she was 
nine years old, she became her lather's companion 
and reader. Necessarily that work obliged her to 
pad b«»uks of a d<.'i.p nature and bevond her 
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comprehenaon; however, ihe sentiments they con- Vedder's Wife." In 1885, it was bought and 
tained did much towards her meiitaJ development, published by a New York house, who have since 
When twelve years old, she read to her father the published her novels. Her first book attracted 
weD-known ■Tracts for the Times" and became an general notice and gave her an instantaneous suc- 
adherent of the religious movement they originated, cess. It ran through many editions and has been 
Her education was conducted in an unmethodical widely read on both sides of the sea, and in more 
manner, and the principal part was derived from than one language. Since 1885 Mrs. Barr has pub- 
reading instructive books. When Miss Huddleston lished numerous stone;. Scotland has furnished 
was seventeen, she attended a celebrated school in the scene of four of them ; two ha\'e dealt with life 
Glasgow. Scotland, but she derived very little tn the English manufacturing districts. "The 
knowledge from that source. V\'hen about eight- Border Shepherdess " O887) lived in a long- 
eenshewasmarried to Robert Barr. theson of Rev. debated lemtory between Scotland and England, 
John Barr, of DovehiU Kirk, whose writings are " Feet of Clay (1880) carried it* readers to the 
still published. Mr. and Mrs. Barr came to Ameri- IsleofMan. "Friend Olivia," a study ofQuaker 
ca a few years after their marriage and traveled in character, which appeared in 1S90 in the "Cen- 
theWesl and South. When the yellow fever broke tury." recalled the closing years of the Common- 
out in 1856, they were in New Orleans, but. fearing wealth in England. " The Bow of Orange Ribbon " 
to remain there, they left for Texas, settling in (1886) is a charming picture oflifein New York in 
Austin, where Mr, Barr received an appointment the days when Dutcn manners and habits were 
in the comptroller's office. After tlie Civil War still in their prime. " Remember the Alamo " 
(1888) recalls the stirring episode of the revolt of 
, . , Texas against the Mexican rule. " She Lo\ed a 

I Sailor" combines pictures of sea life with darker 

[ ■ scenes from the days of slavery. It will be seen 

,• from this brief catalogue that Mrs. Barr's sympa- 

|l thiesare with life rather than with cla.'Vries of people, 

r J e.ZX^ Herotherworksare-'ADaughierofFife" (1886I. 

.^B^lfc "The Squire of Sandle-Side," "Paul and Chris- 

tina" (1887), "Master of his Fate" (1888), "The 
Last of the Macallisters " (18S6), Between two 
r Loves" (1886), "A Sister to E-sau" (1890), and 
"A Rose of a Hundred leaves" (1891). There 
is no other writer in the United States whose writ- 
ings command so wide a circle of readers at home 
and abroad as Mrs. Barr's, and yet she is so much 
of a hermit that her personality is almost a mystery 
to the hundreds of thousands who are familiar with 
the creations of her intellect. Most of her time is 
spent at Cherrj- Croft, lier home on the tup of 
Storm King Mountain, at C(iniwaU-on-the-Huds<in, 
N. Y. There she lives with her daughters, happy in 
her literary work and her sociid surroundings, and 
almost worshiped by the iKvellers on the mountain, 
who are fre<|ne[it visitors at iht; herniilage. Her 
career has been an admirable illiistr^itiim of the 
capacity of woman, under stress «( sorrow, to con- 
quer the wodd and wiii suivess. 

BARROW , Mrs. FrancesE liZRbctta.aulhor, 

, , , born in Churk-ston, S. (".. 22ud IM)rn:irv. is;j. 

' I She was widelv kn.mii In her pen-iiaiiie, ".Xunt 

I Fannv," Died in New V.lrk C.lv, ;di Mav. ].S94. 

BARRY, Mrs. Flora Elizabeth, concert 

and opera siiij;er ;md luiisiciil ediitator. liorn in 

Paris. Maine, i9lli Septen>ber, J.S36. Mrs. Harry 

AMELIA E. BAHtt. jg descended on the paternal side from William 

Harlow, who came to this country fmm England 

they removed to Galveston. In 1S76 the yellow prior to 1637. and Richard Thayer, who imniiKraled 

fever broke out there, and Mr. Barr and dieir four mto Mas.s;icliiisi'tls among the cnriiest Piirilims. 

sons were stricken and died. Jlrs, Barr and her On her mother's side, the Watennans claim a 

three daughters were spared, and. as sot)n as it was direct litie of di-scent from Alfri.il the Great, while 

safe, thejr went to New York. Mrs. Barr took a the Maxims were of Si)aniKh origin, dating back to 

letter of introduction to a merchant, who directly the time of Philip aiul Mary. Jlrs. Barry's father 

engaged her to assist in Ilie education of his three Isaac Harluw. wai: a cultured gentleman of musical 

sons. She instructed tliem in ancieiU and modern tastes. Her mother possessed talent iLS a writer 

literature, music and drawing. When her pupils and a niusicuin. Mrs. Biirry received a superior 

went to Princeton, Mrs. Barr sought ad\ice from eduaition and is still an earnest student in every 

Rev! Henry Ward Beecher, who was dien editor of det>artnient of teaming, Frerrch, Italian, Spanish 

the "Christian Union." He was verj- encouraging, and Gennan receiving careful attention. Her 

and she began to write for that paper and has musical talent was the dominant one, and she early 

continued to write for its colunms. Mr. Beecher began the study of that ari that she might make 

introduced her to Dr. Lyniai] Abbott, through herself proficient as a vocalist and teacher. Her 

whom she met the Harper Brothers, for whose first appearances in public were with the Mendels- 

periodicals she wrote for a number of years. In sohn {)uintetle Club and the Handel and Haydn 

1SS4 she was confined to her chair by an accident. Society of Boston, in 1S63. Later she studied 

which seemed to be a fortunali; one, however, for with Luigi Vannucini, of Florence, Italy. Sacred 

during that time she wrote her first novel, "Jan music h her especial work, although successful in 




clnssical niiiKic, pathetic 1»tllad singing and <>[H;ra. months spent in preparatiiry 
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_, . , priiceed to 
many elaborate WaiihhiKtutt and re|>i)rt to Miss Dorothy l>ix for 
duly. When they arrived, all was ninfusion in the 
cilv, with many confilcting reports of the hnltle and 
defeat at Hull Run. Miss lloJI andherc(m)|)anioiis 
rLi-L'ived a kind welcome from the surgeon in charge 
of the Seminary }[ospitaI in Akxandriii. These 
wiiinen toot turns in doing all the watching at 
ni){ht, with no help except a few contrabands ti> wait 
on the men. The nLinM.-s who had ntost experi- 
ence in wound dressing and in the treatment of 
stirgicid cases were alwaj's hurried oil to the front 
afler liatltes. Miss Hall and her associate. Miss 
l>ada. after eight months in Alexandria, were sent 
to Winchester, \'a. l-aler tliey wctl- sent to Stras- 
burg, and thence they were transferred to Har- 
per's Ferrj-, next to .Annapolis N.nai Hospital, then 
to Georgetown, I). C. U'lirehouse Hfwpital, 
which was filled with wounded from the battle of 
Cedar Mounuin. After that came the battle of 
Antietam.and Miss Hall and six other women nurses, 
with Miss l)ix, were on hand l>efore the dead wer« 
buried, l^ter Miss Hall wast^ain called to Harp- 
er's Ferrj". The hospitals were cn)wd«i, and she 
remained durin|; the uinter. She was next ordered 
to GettvsburE. inirnediately after tlie terrible bat- 
tle. Afler se\'er.-il months in that liiisy field, she 
was transferred to the Weslem l>e|iartnK-Tit and 
was assigned to duty in Nash\'il]e, and later sent 
to Murfreeslxirougb. She stayed there seven 
months, and then went to Chattanoc^ where she 
remained till the close of the war, havniE s=r\'ed the 
entire period without a furlough. Miss Hall's 
health was permanently impaired by her lung con- 



; her 

Boston.' She has l)een twice married. 'Her first 
husband was John S. Cary, son of Dr. X. H. Gary, 
of Maine, and brother to .Annie Ijiuise Cary, the 
noted contnilto. Her second husliand was Charles 
A. Barry, an artist, from uliom she was di\-orredin 
1873. Wiice her father's death, in 1S77, Mrs, Barry 
has devoted her niasir-il elf<irts in lier pupils. At 
lier home in Ituston sIil' dis]ienses a large hospi- 
tal il v. 

B'ARRIT, Mrs. Susan B., army nurse, Imrn in 
Minisink. Orange county. N. V.. lylh .March. 1816. 
Her maiden name was Hall. Her parents were 
natives of Urange coiuitv, anil after forty vears' res- 
idence on the. lid fann the family re'movetl to 
Tompkins countv. N. \*.. near Itliara. 'Hie care 
<if the home fi-fl upon ,Sii,s;m from the age of 
eighteen to thirlv. When Ihu firm wiv- given up. 
after her mothers di.ath, iK-ualiSe lur father uas Mo 
intirm to raru for it sl.c Mint In New York City 
ami liicanii- a nKiiical sluikiit, ."^hi- attijukd llie 
le.-Uir.-S iiiid Mndi.s in ihe loUige of a foi.r-vear 
(:our-.e, gr.itliiiitiii^; in tin- spring of 1S61. inst ill ihe 
hri-iikinj: r>ut ol' tlu> «\ir. A mass nii.ling w.is 
.■all.d ai C^opur L"i.ii..ii t,. devisr wavs and mcins 
to hi-h. the liiiuii -oidkrs. The Smiiiarv L.Humis- 
sion Mas formed. Ihe l^idifs' Central Relief 
Nevi ^ork had Ixiru organized. 
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i honii' sJii- spent the 
t.trinmin ! Kmsville, N. 
ii.ni. Ill Miiy. iS6fi. she was 
Barrj-. .if Chicig.i. After 
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iBc tliey wtnt to California, making their 

liome ill San Francisco. Mrs. Ilarry i . 

has iiol rtEnineJ strenjith sufticient to engago in Wis., 17th Angiist, 1858. She is a daughter of 

proft-isioiiaT ur public uork. LorL'nzo Dow and Julia A. Broun BnrtU'tt. 

BARTIfBTT, Hrs. Alice Blolse, author, Whenslic- u'assixtLH.'nyi:arsokl, shehcarda sermon 

lx>rn in IJtlnvan. Wis., 4th September, 1848. Her which led her to make tin; lilienil niinistrj- her iife- 



maiden n 



i Bowcu, and she is widely kno«n 




After slie wiis )!Tadtiated at Cartilage Col- 
lege, in Illinois, tile dlsappnivuhif her relatives and 
friends kept her from entering the ministry at once, 
and she turned her attetition to newspajier work. 
aliout three years she was on the slatTof the 



",-iiid later 






j:tf the Oshkosh "Daily Morning Timi.-s.'' 
neu'sjiRper writer and editor Miss Bartlett wa.s a 
success. Atler spending a short time in s)>eciai 
slitdv. Miss Rartlett entered on her new i-allmg as 
pastor ofa I ittiu Unitarian tii«rk in Sioujt l-alls.S.Dak. 
I)iiring the three jeiirs she remained there, her 
efforts were greatly jirospered. A handsonie stone 
chnr<'li w,xs built, and the membership increased to 
many limes the number thiit made tip her ch.irge 
when she undertook the work. The fame of her 
labors at Sioux Kails bronjtht her an urj;enl call 
from the Firnt Unitarian Church of Kalama/iio, 
Midi., which she was induced to accejit. as it would 
Kive her belter opporlunily for special stndv than 
she conid have in South Dakota. Miss Barltetl lias 
been in Kalama/uo three years, and the church 
of which she is pastor has flourished tpeatly during 
tluit time. Sindy cliilis have been tijrmed under 
her direction, and the church is an active and im- 

Sortiint factor in all good wwrk in the conmiunitv. 
liss liarllett spent the summer of iSgi abroad and 
[ireached in many of the I'nitarian churches in F.ng- 
and. She was received with great kiiidiK-ss, but a 
woman preacher wa!>suthano\elty thiitit was onh- 



by her pcn-n,ime, " Kirch .Arnold. ' "'i'lie Meet- 
ing uf the Waters," her lirsl poem, was pnhlished 
in the Madison ■'Democrat." Withallilscruilities, 
it was iinitiue and poetic, .ind the encoiira^'iniHit 
receiw-d detemtinetl her to enter the held of 
literature lU n pnifessi<m. In 1877 she published 
her first nin'ei, "Until the Daybreak," which at 
once gave her a rank among sturv writers. In 1873 
she K-gan U) write for the Toledo " UUide " 
and "Locke's N.itional Monthly.'' Her articles 
attracted a gTLMt deal of attention, and D. k, l.iH-ke 
(Petroleum V. Nitsliy) told a friend that he intended 
to "adopt that promising voungm " 



l^-'s) chiwrin on learning that 
girl cin be imagined. It hi 






iitrorckd her 



s oftel 
) tirui her utterances ii 
as the "vigorous idt^isof a thinking man." 'I'oilie 
world at large she still remaiiw. ami is often ad- 
dressed as, ''llirch Arnold, esii." Ill health for 
severiil yeiirs prevented the continuous etllirt imvs- 
sary to pronouniX'<) sucix-ss. bnl lyrics, issins and 
niiscellaneons writings liii\-e from time to litiic ap- 
l>eared umler her signature. In 1876 she was niiir- 
ried to J. M. 1). fliirtk-tt, of Quimy. III., and ilie^y 
have two children. As a conversationalist she is 
interesting. and>heis an eliH'ntionisl of no ordinary 
ability. Slie is extreniely siwere ami earnest in her 
life as well :ls her writings, and her heart is in the 
work of elevating her sex an<l hnmanilv in general. 
H-r latest work is a novel entitled "A New Aristo- 1 
cracy" 1 Detroit. i.Sgtl, dealing with women and the 1 
labor <]uestiun. Her home is in Detroit, Mich., 1 
whc.-e she is engaged in literary labor. I 




ted thegreat philosopher 
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and theoluKiiiii, Dr. Janies Mar1iii<.'aii. in his Scot- 
tish IliKhlnnils hum<.-. In phitiinlhropu- invi-sliKii- 
tiuns u-hiltr nbroiid. Miss ItiirtlL-tl wliiI iilxnit uith 
tht- slum Hflictniiif tht Salvation Arniv, Hi-r tijii- 
\x>rsic>n to the Ciiusv of woninn's {xititiml L-itCran- 
cliisonifitt did not conn; until after siinif vwirs oi 
jnihlic work, but then it wiis thorotittfi. Shi- 
preached tin- si-nnon U-Um iIk- National Woman 
SufiiaKv Convention in Wiishint^on. in 1S91. 

BARTI,BTT, Hre. Hand Wblteliead, m1- 
ucalor, l>..min(;ilk-si.ii-. 111., h.th St-ptemlxT. 1S65. 
Willi ht-r iiart-nts she rt-movwl to Ohio in iSto. 
and to Kansiis I'lve years laler. FiLscinatwl with 
nnisic:, she left srhiiot liefore she u-»s ;;m[lii;ile<I 
that she nn);ht, by leiichinK< ^ it'>1<-' tii finish her 
niiisicid ediicaliiin. After teaching both <)ny 
sciiool and music, slit; finally ii(li)|>le<l the (onner 
ns ii iiroiession. find for nine vears, the last tliri-e 
.if which were spent in the kl Dorado. Kans.. 
sihiHils. she devoted herself to the duties uf the 
schoolroom, meanwhile sliadiiv pnrsniti),' her 
nuisii-al studies. A menilier o! the MellH«lisl 




I'atcnt Oflice three years, di 

order oiil of chaos. Kt'niove< 

her "ISlack Ket>ublicanisni." she was recalktl by 

the same adininistralion. 

When Iht Civil War broke uut, ^e offered to 
sen'e in her depiirtment without p»y, anil resigned 
her iMisition to find some other way in which tii 
serve her country. .She was amon^; the spectators 
ai the railroad stati<iii in W'a-shinii^tnn when the 
Massachusetts regiment arrived there from Haiti- 
more, where the first blood liad \n.vn shed. She 
nursed the forty wtiUr.ded men who were the vic- 
tims of the Ikilllniure mob. On that day she iden- 
tified herself with amiv work, atid she shared Ihe 
risk and suflerintr^ of the soldiers of the I'nidti 
amiy to the close of the Kn-at stru^le. \'isits to 
the hattle-fields revealed to her the nrvM n<:ed cif 
provision for Ihc niirsinK and feeding of the 
«innHk-<l soldiers. She made an attemiit to organ- 
ize the work of rc-lief. Init w»>iiK-n held hack, and 
Miss Ration herself vi'Ils not allowed at first to t;!) 
to the iKitde-fields. She KiXhcred stores of food 
and snpplies, and finally she l>re^■ailed U[Hin 
Assistant IJuarterniaster (Veneral Kticker to fu^ni^-h 
tninsiMirtfiiion facilities, and she secured iiemits- 
sioii to pi wiiere\er there was a call for her ser- 
vices. She at once wi-nt to the fnint, and her 
ama/iti); work under the most dislressftil condi- 
tions, her iin wear vins devotion, and her cinintless 
services to the siAliers earned lor her the name of 
".AnKi'lof tne Baltk-fiekl." IHirinK the last year 
of Ihe war she was dtiUed to Massachusetts l>y 
familv bereavements, and while there she whs 
apiHiinted by President l.inniln to attend lo the 
correspondence of the relatives nf missing pris- 
oners after the exchanj^-s. She went to Annap- 
olis. Md., at once, to he(,'in the work. Iniiuiries 
bv the tboiisiind |>imred hi. and she established a 
l!iire.ui of Records of missing men of the L'nion 
anny. employing several assistants. Jlcr records 
are now of i;riat vahie. lis thev were compiled 
from pris,>n imd hospital rolls and Inirial lists. At 
AndersoiuilU- she «:is al.le to ideiitifv all but four- 
hundred of the Ihirteen-lhoiisiiml i;raves of Iniried 
soUIU-rs. Ill her n'lrk >he ii>ed her own money 
freelv, and Coii;,'ress voted lo reimburse her, inil 
she refused to take incmev lis pav for her services. 
She man:if;e.l the biir<ii\i lor four wars, and her 
omnertioii widi llu' -re:il . ..iillkt h.'is triven her a 
id n,n-=j)ui,ous place ill die historv of 



Rpisiopiil Church, her life 
constant sacrifice to the h, 
her. < In uilh Septemlnr. 
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die Soeieiv ot Ihe Ked Cr.i-.s. Mi^s llarton was at 
un.e inleresled in il and be;:an lo adv.«-ate its 
exteiisi.in tu cover die Inikcl Sl^ilev In 1S70, 
while she wiis in r«-rne, ihe »,ir between Krauce 
;iiid Prussia broke oiil, Uilhiil diree davs Miss 
iiart.m viiis asked bv Dr. .Apia, one ui the foun- 
ders of the K.d Cross Socieiv, lu «o lo the front 
. and iissisl In e.iriii;: tor the wounded. Althotlirfi 

■ herself iin invalid, sh. vieiil with her l"renrh com- 
i [liniiiin. llie '■i.iir-hnired .\iHoinetle," and the two 

women were admilUrl vvidijn (he lines of ihe Cler- 

■ man arnu-. Thev tlu-r,- served alter the battle of 
HaKeiKiu". and Miss llarton reidi/ed llie enornn.us 



BARTON. 

e mid importance of the Red C^<l^s wurk, in 
I having supplies of all si)r(s ready and trained help 
' to do everj-thiny required lu save life and relieve 
suffering. Returning to Berne, Miss Uartun was 
called to the court in C.-irlsruhe by the Gnuid 
Duchess of Baden, who wished her to remain with 
her and give suggestions concerning relief meas- 
ures. She remained in Carlsruhe until the siege 
of Sirasbure, and, when tlie gates of thai cily at 
I last opened lo tlie German army. Miss Barton 
I entered with the soldiers. For her services she 
received a Red Cross brooch from the Grand 
Duchess of Baden, the Gold Cross of Remein- 
I brance widi the colors of the Grand Duchy ui 



IIARTON. 6l 

unnble lo do any work. As soon as she was able 
to do so, she bcgcin to urge the Washington gov- 
emmcnl to accept the Geneva treaty for the Red 
Cross Society. President Garheld was to have 
signed the trcalj', hut his untimely deatli prevented, 
and it was signed by President Arthur in iSfii. In 
1877 an "American National Committee of the Red 
Cross" was formed in Washington, and it was 
afterwards incoroorated as " The American Asso- 
ciation of the Red Cross." Miss Barton was 
appointed to the presidency by President Garfield, 




(, nccording to the liiws governing its bestow; 
nust be solicited by the woutd-be recipient. 
In iiji. utterly broken in health, she returned 
fttttfted States, and for several yi 



Kuflerers in Michigan, nnd i^ood sufferers in Louis- 
iana. Mississippi, ;ind Jwhnstown, Pa. During 1S91 
and 1893 the society wtirked (or the famine sufferers 
in Russia, the American branch having made large 
collections o( food and money for that purpose. 
In 1.S83 Miss Barton was appointed superintendent 
of the Reformatory Prison for Women in Sher- 
hunie. Mnss., and she divided her time lietween 
that wnrk niul Ihe iviirk of the Red Cross. She 
known 
throuciiiii]! 111,. 1 nil. ,1 Slates "by its services in 
times I'l ■■iiiii riii^ iriiiii firv, Hood, drouth, tempest 
and pestilence. Her Inter scrvius 111 aapeCvUb^ 
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the distribution of food and other supplies to the 
suffering Armenians of Asia Minor, survivors of 
ihe dreadful Turkish niassiicres there, are fresh in 
the minds of all. 

BASCOM. Mrs. Bmina Cnrtlse, wnman suf- 
fragist and ref.irnier. Ixirn in ShemiUi, Mass.. 20th 
April, i«3S. She was ihc second daii;rhli.T ni 
()m-n Curtiss, and Ihrr.ny;!! hiT nmthir, e'aniiine 
Standish ( )Hen, a diri-cl dvscvndant i>i Miles 




BATEHAM. 

went on a foreign missiui) to St. Marc, Ha\-ti, 
After eleven months of laborious service ^l^. 
Cushman died, and unable to ciirrj- on tho new 
mission !sin);le-handed, Mrs. Cushman reluctantly 
resittncd the work and retunied home, a widow at 
nineteen years of age. After teacliiiiG; a sliorl 
time in Oberlin College, she was married to Si. B. 
Ilaleham, editor of the "Ohiii Cultivator." and 
removed to Columbus, Ohio. There they resided 
fourteen years, s)>eiidlnK part of their sunniiers in 
travel in the old world and the new. and jointly 
editing the "Cultivator," aftenvard the "Ohio 
Fanner." Foremost in church and reform work, 
and widely known bj- her writiiiRS, her home was 
ever a center of attniction. At rain^vilte, Ohio, 
for sixteen years from 1864, Mrs, Bnteham de^'Oted 
herself lo her (jrowinj,' family, lo wrlli[)e, to mis- 
sionary and teni|>enmre work', and was then bereft 
of her husband. At the opening of the temper- 
ance crusiide in Ohio, in 187^, Mrs. Ratehani 
became the ie:ider of the I'aines\'[ile crusade band, 
and later <me of the leaders in the State Woman's 
Christian Temperance I'nion. In 1884 she was 
made national suiKTinlendent of Ihe Sabbath 
observance departniciit of iliat organization, and 
her eldest daughter, Minerva, was her secretary 
till her death, in 18S5, after eighteen years of 
invalidism. Mrs, llateham remiived lo Ashe\*ille, 
N. C. in i8qo, where she divotes lier time lo the 
work of the XVoman's Christian Tem|)erance L'nion, 
During 1890 she traveled sixteen-lhousand miles, 
In nearly e\'en' State and Tvrritory and through 
the Hawaiian Islands, acid ga\'e neariy three-hun- 
dred lectures. She has written a long line of val- 
uable leaflets on Sabbath iiuestions, of which she 
sends out more than a million mges ever\- year. 
BATBHAN, Isabel, actor, l>om near Cin- 
cinnati, f)hio. 2.Sth Dcrember, iH.-vl- Her family 
removed i<i Kngland in i,S6_i, niul ,<hc f 



Standish. Her early etlui-atioii «as received in the 
Great Barriiigton Academy, in I'ittslield liistiiiiie. 
HiissachusetLs and in l'ata|>sci> liisiitute. Mary- 
land. She l)ecaTiie a teacher first in Kuidcrhook 
Acadenty. and later In Stratford Acadeinv, Con- 
necticut. In 1H56 she «as married to J.ilin [(asconi, 
at that time professor in Williams College. Fur 
years her liiislKmd was wholly deprived of the use i-i 
hiseves. andshehadoci-aston. dnriii;,'a long |)eriiHl. 
t<i share bis studies an.l render him daily assis- 
tance in reading and ivriling. The mother of five 
children, she cherished a hvely iiiteresl in all that 
pertaine<l to the discipline, amplitude and pleasure 
of die horn,-. She has been an inleresled observer 
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BATBHAM, Mrs. Josephine Penfield' 
Cushman, tem|H-raiice reformer. Imrn in Alden, 
X. v., 1st November. 1X19. She is descended 
fnim a s;c«l!v New Knijlan.l anceslrv. Her pareiils 
removed troni New York .Stale lo' Oberlin, Ohio, 
when Josephine was live vears oUl. A few vears 1 
later her widowe-l mother was married lo I'rof. : 
HeiirvCowles,,uith..r.it "Ciwles' llible Cmmen- I 
tari-s'," an<l Ucaiiie a member <if ibe l.a<iies' I 
Hoard oi Managers of the <ollege. J.Kepliine. 
soon afler graduation, was marriHi lo llu- Rev. 
Jikhiiril S. Cushman, of Attlel>oro. Mass.. and . 




"heater. She began 
*). She look leatling 
■ six years. She has 
eeii verv successful in maiiv leadiiig roles. 
BATBHAN, Kate, a.ior, bom in Baliimore. 
Id., 71h (Iclober, 1S43. She made her delnit in 
.oiiisville. Kv., at the age of five vears. In 1S50, 



BATEMAN. BATES. 63 

as one of the Bateman Children, she appeared in the gave better facilities for education than were offered 
principal cities of Great Britain. She retired from in the usual western village. It was before the 
the stage in 1856, but reappeared in 1860. In 1862 admission of women to equal opportunities with 
she made her nrst pronounced success as Julia in men, but it waji possible to secure private instruc- 
"The Hunchback," in the Winter Garden, New tion in advanced studies. This the little flock of 
York. For several years she played leading parts Doty girls had in addition to private schools, while 
in Great Britain as well as in the United Slates, the son had the university, Clara Doty was mar- 
In 1866 Miss Bateman became the wife of Dr. ried in i860 to Morgan Bates, a newspaper man 
George Crowe, and took up her permanent resi- and the author of several plays. Her home was in 
dence in England. She has appeared in everj- city Chicago, 111., where she was a member of the 
"' ■mporlnnce in this countrj* as well as in Great Fortnightly literary club, and was on the literary 
committee of the Woman' " ' '->■■•- 



Britain, committee of the u'oman's Branch of the World's 

BATES, Hias Charlotte Fiske, see Roge, Congress Auxiliary All her manuscript and notes 

Mrs. Chablotte. were destroyed by the burning of her father's 

BATBSi Hra. Clara Dot?, author, bom in house several years ago. Among them were a 

Ann Arbor. Mich., in 1838. She was the second finished story, a half completed novel and some 

daughter of Samuel Kosecrans Doty and Hannah other work. Mrs. Bates was a woman of marked 

Lawrence, who Here among the ])ioneers of Mich- individuality. Died in Chicago, 14th October, 1895, 

igan. Mrs. Hates canie of stalwart slock, mingled BATES, Hie B Katharine IrCe, author and ed- 

Dulch and Kngli>h bloijd. Her grtat-grandfalher. ucator, bom ir Falmouth, Mass., nth August, 
1859. Her father was Rev. William Bates of 
the Congregational denomination; his father was 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ the Rev. Joshua Bates of the same denomination, 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^KL ^"^ ^^^^ president of MIddlebury College, Vermont. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^V Her mother was Cornelia Lee, daughter of Samuel 

J^^^^^^^^^^^^^^D ■ Lee, tinsmith, Northampton, Mass. Her father 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Mt died in 1859, within three weeks of her birth, 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^r leaving four children. The family remained in 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ Falmouth until 1S71, removing then to the neigh- 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ . borhood of Boston. Miss Bates was educated in 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ the Falmouth primary and grammar schools; the 

^^^^^^H^^^^^^^^^^^^H Needham higti school, graduating in 1S74; the 

^^^n' ,W ^^^^^^^^^^^H more advanced Newton high school, graduating 

^H ■ J^^^^^^^^V in 1876; and Wellesley College, graduating in 1880, 

^V^' .^^^^^^^^^^B having been throughout the course president of her 

^Bt ^l^^^^^^^r class. After graduation she taught mathematics, 

^^^^r^^^^^H^^^^^^^V classics and English in the Natick high school, 

^^^H|^^HR^^^^^^^Bv and then for four years mathematics and classics. 



gradually concentrating her work on Latin, i _ 

leading preparatory school for Wellesley, Dana 
Hall. In 1P85 she was called to the college as in- 
structor in English literature, in 188S was made as- 
sociate professor, and in 1891 profes-sor in charge. 
In 1890 she went abroad for rest, travel and study. 
In connection with educational work, she has edit- 
ed Coleridge's "Ancient Mariner" ( Boston, 
1889), and a collection of "Ballads" (Boston, 
1890), published hy an educational lirm in their 
series of English classics. Her general literary 
work has been aiwaj-s subordinate to the demands 
of a life closely busied with educational concerns. 
She has published prose and verse from her under- 
graduate days to the present time, but irregularly 
and often too hastily. In prose she wrote stories 
CI.AHA ixiTv HATES. and sketclies as an undei^raduate for the Spring- 

field "Republican" and a few other papers, and 
a Rosecrans, was ninety years old when he died, has since contributed to the "Chaulauquan," 
and the legend goes that at the time of his death "Independent," "Christian Union," "Congrega- 
"his hair was as black as a raven's wine." tionalbt," " Voulh's Companion," and other pub- 
Another ancestor was with Washington at Valley licalions. She took the first prize, f 700. offered 
Forge. On the mother's side are the Lawrences, by the Congregational I'liblishing Society for a 
and Hannah Lawrence, the great-grandmother, young peoples story, to be published in book form, 
was famous for her gift of story-telling. Clara had with "Rose and Thorn" (Boston, 18S91. This 
a rhyming talent from her eariiest days. She volume was followed by another juvenile story, 
wrote verses when she could only print in big let- " Hermit Island " (Boston, 1890), In verse she 
ters. Her liist poem was published when she was took a college prize for a Latin boat-song, another 
nine \-ears old. The most of her published work for an English poem, was class poet, and has 
has been fugitive, although she has written several since served as commencement poet. Outside 
Ixwks, chiefly for children. Among these are of college she took a prize offered by the Con- 
".*:sop's Fables Versified." "Child Lore," gregational Publishing Society tor the children's 
"Classiesof Babyland." "Heart's Content," and poem, "Sunshine," since issued as an illustrated 
several minor books, all published in Boston. Her booklet { Boston, 1887 ). The same publishers 
life up to her marriage was passed in Ann Arbor, have since issued her two similar booklets, "Santa 
The homestead. "Heart's Content," was well Glaus' Riddle" and "Goody Santa Glaus." Her 
known for its treasures of books and pictures, first book venture was a compilation known as the 
The location of the Stale University in Ann Arbor "Wedding Day Book" (Boston, iSS^i. In 1889 



she won a prize of J30 for ik quatrain contributed proved unhealthful. Her poem, " Nineveh," is an 

lolhe " Magazine of Poetry." She has published epitome of her life, and when health seemed to 

verses in the "Century," " Atlantic, "Inde- have deseiied her, she turned to pencil and tablet 

pendent," "New England Ma^a/ine," "Wide for pastime and wrote much for neu-spapers and 

Awake" and many other publications, and has periodicals. Her firet novel, "Manitou" (^1881^, 

issued two small volumi's for private sale in aid was written at the urgent request of her son. It 

of one of the college funds which is under the embodies a legend connected with the beautiful 

control of the W'el.esk-y alumna;. tittle lake of that name in northern Indiana, in the 

BATES, Mrs. Margaret Holmes, author, born vicinity of which Mrs. Bates lived for several years 

in Fremont, Ohio, 6lh October, 1844. Htrmaiden before her marriage. "The Chamber Over ihe 

name was Emsper^jer, and after five generations on Gate" (Indianapolis, 1886), has had a wide sale. 

American soil the name preserves its original Besides her gilts as a writer of fiction, she is 

spelling and pronunciation. Mrs. Bates' father was a poet, some of her poems having attracted wide 

bom and bred in Baltimore, Md. He went attention. 

with his father's faniiiy some time after he BATTBY, Mrs. Bmlly Verdery, joumalLst, 

had attained his majonty and settled in north- born in Belair. near Augusta, Ga., atraut the year 

em Ohio, From Ohio he removed to Rochester, i8a8. Shebegan hercareera.sajoumalistsoonafter 

Ind., in the fall of 1858. The mother's family, the close of the Civil War, writing first for several 

as purely German as the fathc;r's, were I'ennsylva- Geor^a newspapers, and travelingandcorrespond- 

nians. As a family, they were scholarly and ing for the " Ijidits Home Gazette" of Atlanta, 
under the editorial guidimce of her brother-in-law, 

^^ Col. John S. Pralher. an ex-confederate cavalry 

^F <: officer. Mrs. Batlev «ent to New York in 1870, 




the "Home Joumiil" and the 'Telegram" and oc- 
casionallywritingfurthe "Star," the " IJemocrat," 

leraU!" and " Haqier's Magazine." Th. 

' under the management of Hon. Amos I 

ngs and Pr. John B. WoikI, frequentl; 

printed reports, special articles and editorials from 



"Herald" and " Haqier's Magazine." The 
■■f>un." under the management of Hon. Amos I. 
Cunimings and Pr. John B. WoikI. frequently 

Srinted reports, special articles and editorials from 
Irs. Bailey's facile nen. In 1875 she became a 
salaried member of the staff of Ihe " Sun." which 
position she hi.-ld until 1890. While filling that 
position Mrs. Biittey wrote for several syndicates, 
as well as S})L-cial articles for news|>a|iers m various 
parts of the «>untry, signing various pen-names- 
5he is not and never has been one of those workers 
who desire to aaguire notoriety. Her aim has 
always lieen to do earneHt work, and that work has 
always been excellent. Thestoryiif her career she 
tells in ,1 lecture "Twenty Years <m the Press." 
Her 1cm;; i-xperii.-nre cin the Ni-w Yi>rk press has 
made her well aix|ii:iiiiti'(l with liading women of 
the world, si";i:0. Iitfr;irv, political .iml religious. 
Nowom.nJi knows 1h-IIit than she thi' liislory of the 
foumliiig itnd (>riis;r>,--s <>{ thu v^irions important 
women's clubs, ^uilils. liiiipcnuiic and religious 
soc-ii-tifs ami assrHi^ilii.ni i.f iht- I'nited Slates. 
Thi; fruit <if this «idf ku.mhd-i- has ripc-ned for 
the ddt-itation uf th..-;.,- :uiili.>ii.vs that have Fieard 
her k-ctnri-. "Thf Woman's Cvnlur)'." She is 
a hiKhlvculturtilaiid cImrniiiiKHcimau. Her home 
isnuw'in Georjii.iiiiKl Ahilianiii. with lu-r relatives 
'■■ of the Vvrclfrv family. Childliss hi-rself, she has 

MAk(;AH..T 11..1.MKS LATKS. dev.ted lliT wruL-st lift- to her family lies and the 

study and nssist^iine of lnr nwu sv\. 

Klished, running to professions, notably those of BAXTER, Hrs. Annie White, business woni- 
V and theology. Tn .Mrs. B.ites' childhoixi she an, h.rn iti l'iiNliiirj,'h, I'a.. jiid March. 1.S64. She is 
showed great fondness for bcioks, and, as a school- of Anii-rican p.ircntajie ami of Knf;lish and (iermnn 
girl, the weekly or fortnightly "composition" exlraiiiou. .She s[»-nt her early sclnol-Oavs in New- 
wiis toiler a pleasant inistimc, a respite from the ark. Ohio. Her piirvntsreiniiwdtuCiirtfuigi-, Mo., 
duller, more prosaic studies of mathematics and in 1^77, whi-re livreihiiMtion was linished. She was 
the rules of grammar, it was lii-r delight to be graihiatvil from tlif high scln«il di-jiartnieiit of the 
allowed, when out of school, to put her fancies into Carthage public schools iiu.^Nj. and in July of the 
form in writing, or to sit surrounded by her young same yiar, she wi^iit to work as an assistimt in 
sisters and baby brother and tell tliein stones as the coi 
they came into her mind. In June. 1K65, she was nev, 1)1 
married to Charlfs Austin Hates, of Medina, couniy. 
N, Y., and since that lime her home has Ix-en in •>( that 
Indiiuiapolis, hiil. Fascinated for several years retmmei 
after her marriage with the idea of becoming a N'oieml 
miidet housekeei^er, and conscientious to a painful sworn ■: 
degri'e in the discharge of her duties as a mother, court, w 
she wrote nothing for pubhcation. and but liltle, .signatnr 
even at the solicitations of friends, for special nienls. ; 
oc-asions. This way of life, unnatural for her, the k^i 
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retains all lier wonianly retiiiemeni and modesty, 
maintains a po])ular ]M)sition in social lite, and 
bears lier honurs and resjxmsibilitits with uncon- 
scious ease and natural grace. 

BAXTEK, Ura. Harion Babcock, lecturer 
and author, born on a iann in Litchfield, Hillsdale 
county, Mich., i2lh April, 1H50. Her lather, Aliel 
E. Babcock, was an AdvenlLit minister in the times 
ired courage to jireacli iin iinix>tmliir 
Uabciick, was a grn- 
cious wonian, lu iiikim' imi.- ;<ii(l lender teaching 
Mrs. BaAteroivi-.ill lii.ti-iu :•-. Mrs, Baxter traces 
her lineage iKick in \\f kiinnn.iii.in in England. 
HtTciirly chikllii.ii.l u.is spuni in ]i<)Vertynild sclt- 
cli ni.il, .-iiid -til- u.i.s (.miiliar «ilh work, for which 
-.111 li:i-. . \i r hr.i.ii ili.nikhil. In childhood she had 
u-w iiirii|p,iui.iii--, iipi- lilt Advenlist doctrine was so 
iin|..i|>ul.i/ .i\h\ ilu- in.i-.i.rMtionso po in ltd that even 
ihv ihiMrrii i.:iM^-hi ihi- spirit and were accustomed 
Ln (.j^ise her. Many a time she lins climbed a tree 
ii I a\'ui(l thctr persecution. In her girlhood she 
(li;veliiped a very fine voice and uas much in 
(li.ni-md for concert singing, but she lost her voice 
^^uildenly, and turned to the lecture platform, 
IIlt first lecture was given in Jonesville, Mich., 
M here she had lived since she was five ytaiTS old, 
i lur subject wa.s '" The Follies of Fashion," quite 
^ippropriale for one whose life had been spent In 
1 1 iiiiparative poverty. On that occasion the opera 
luiUM- was packed, a band furnished music, and all 
rliL' world ol Jonesvllle was there. Her first effort 
u.L- a success in everj- way, and she eventually 
' widely knimti n^^ii l''i.'lim-r. Shewru 



general of the State was- necessary before the 
ctnmty court would approvetheappointment. The 
duties of this office are by far Ihe most complicated 
and laboriousof any oflic^in the coimiy, embracing 
theenlir^ iBxIevyandextension, inacounly ofmore 
than 50,000 people, the custody, computalion and 
collection of interest on a public school fund of 
over $2i$,ooa loaped put to citizens of the counly, 
and keeping accountSand making setllemenLs wiih 
the state treasurer, state auditor, counly treasurer, 
county collector, and all counly and township offi- 
cers entrusted with the collection and custody of 
stale and county revenues, as well as writiiiR tlie 
records and executing the acts and ordei? of the 
county court. A!iss\vhiteshrankfromno duly, and 
her keen perception, intuitive acumen, math'emat- 
ical precision, untiring application, enei^Y •'■■><' 
directness, and her pleasing address and manners 
^vou for her the esteem andconfidence of the entire 
population. She was foundequal lo every occasion 
and served so well that under the next mcumheiit 
of Ihe clerkship she was ^ain appointed and qual- 
ified as principal deputy. She was married lo C.W. 
Kaxter, of Carlhape, Mo., 14th January, 1888, iinil 
withdrew from official duty to attend to the iii<in 
pleasant tastes of domestic life, but, the couiit\ 
clerkbecomingpartly disabled by paralysis, she 11,)^ 
again induced to takechar^ of Ihe office. In i8qi>. 
site was placed in nomination for county clerk by 
the regular Democratic countv convention fur 
county clerk. Jasper county had for years polled .1 
large Republican majority, Dul, although her rival 

was regarded as a popular and competent man, ried at the age of twenty-two years loC. R. K, !._._ 
Mrs, Baxter received a majority of 463 voles at the ler. a son of Levi Baxter, the head of one of the 
perils. She took ehargeofthcofficeasclerkundera oldest and most respected families in the stale. 
oommisBioii signed by Gov. D. R. Francis. She She is at present the state president of the While 
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R<jse Ueague. She has been a member of the her careful supervision and fostering 

Wuman's Christian Temperance Union since its lieach's early n— -'--' -■— -' 

organization and has for years been a member of matic and juuicl< 

tbe Con^e^donal church. musical powers 

BAVlfOR, HiBB Prances Conrteaay, year old, and a 

author, bom in Kayettedllc, Ark., 20th January, much good " 




that Mrs. 
ical development was so syste- 
. The earliest evidences other 
re manifested before she was a 
he was so situated as to hear 
, she soon acquired the habit of 
catching the songs that were sung to her. When 
three years old, to play the piano was her chief 
delight, and soon she could play at sight any 
music that her hands could grasp. At the age of 
four years she played many tunes by ear. She 
improvised much and composed several little pieces. 
Among her earliest musical recollections is that of 
associating color with sound, the key of C suggest- 
ing white, Aflat, blue, and so on. The exact pitch of 
sounds, single or in combination, produced by 
voice, violin, piano, bells, whistles or Dirds' songs, 
has always been perfectly clear to her, making it 
possible for her to name the notes at once. When 
she was six yearsold, hermother began a course of 
systematic instnietion, which continued for two years. 
At the age of seven she played in three concerts. 
She continued to compose little pieces. Among 
these were an air with variations and a setting of 
the " Rainy Day " of Longfellow, since published. 
Regular instruction in harmony was begun at the 
age of fourteen. For ten years, with vanous inter- 
ruptions, Mrs. Beach received instruction in piano 
playing from prominent teachers in Boston. She 
made her first appearance before a Boston audience 
as Miss Amy Marcy Cheney on a4th October, 1883, 
at sixteen years of age, playing the G minor con- 
certo of Moscheles with grand orchestra. That 
performance was succeeded by various concerts 
and recitals in Boston and other places, in associa- 
tion with distinguished artists. In December, 



1S48. She is descended from an old Virginian fam- 
ily of English strain. Her childhood was spent In 
San Antonio and New Orleans, where her father, an 
army officer, was stationed. She was educated 
principalbf by her mother and her aunt, in her own 
home. After the Civil War was ended, she went to 
Europe and spent the years 1865 to 1S67 in travel 
and residence in England and '6n the Continent. 
She spent 1873-74 In Europe, and during her so- 
journ there she gathered the materials for her liter- 
ary work. Since 1876 she has lived in an old home 
near Winchester, Va. Her literary career began 
with articles in various newspapers, and she con- 
tributed to "Lippincolfs Magazine," the "Atlantic 
Monthly " and the "Princeton Review." Among 
her earlier productions was a play, " Petruchio 
Tamed." She won a prominent position by her 
novel, "On Both Sides" (Philadelphia. 1885), 
in which she contrasts the American and English 
characters, manners and social creeds. Her second 
book was "Juan and Juanita" (Boston, 1SS6). 
Her third was " Behind the Blue Ridge " ( Phila- 
delphia. 1887). All these volumes were highly suc- 
cessful, passing through many editions in a short 
time. The first, "On Both Sides." was repub- 
hshed in Edinburgh. Miss Baylor deser\'edly 
ranks high as an author of remarkable powers of 
observation, of judgment, of humorous comment, 
and of philosophic generalization. 

BBACH, Hn. H. H. A., composer, bom in 
Henniker, N. H.. 5th September, 1867. Her 
parents were Charles Abbott and Clara Imogene 
Cheney. Mrs. Cheney, tiom Marcy, was 
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s with orchestra. Her talent in com- 
n has shown [tself mthefol1o^vingUsto^pub' 
iished works : A grand mass in E flat, a graduale 
for tenor voice, an anUiem for cliofus and organ, 
three short anthems for quartet with organ accom- 
paniment, a four-part song for female voices, three 
vocal duets u-ith pianoforte accompaniment, nine- 
teen soi^ for single voice with a pianoforte 
accompaniment, a cadenza to Beethoven's C minor 
concerto, and a valse caprice for piano. She has 
in manuscript other compositions, a ballad, several 
short pieces for the piano or piano and violin, and 
songs. The mass was performed on 7th February, 
1892. by the H.indel and Haydn Society of 
Boston, with the Symphony Orchestra and a quar- 
tet of 5oIo[sL<i assisting. 

BQASI,EYj Mrs. Marie WiUpn, elocution- 
ist and dramatic reader, born in Silver Creek, a 
suburb of Philadelphia, Fa., about 1861. When 
she was seven years old, her father removed to tiie 
West and settled on a farm near Grand Rapids. 
Mich. Marie lived on the farm until she was four- 
teen years old, when her father died, leaving the 
family to make their own way. Bearing gooa cre- 
dentials from the citizens of Paris, Kent couniy, 
Marie removed to Grand Rapids. She became a 
member of the Bapdst Church at the age of four- 
teen vears. but is liberal in sentiment towards all 
creeds that teach Christ and his works. In her 
youth, while striving to secure an education, she 
made her needle her support, earning by hard work 
enough money to enable her to attend Hillsdale 
College, Hillsdale, Mich., for a year. She after- 
wards studied under Professor Walter C. Lyman, 
of Chicago, and since 1883, when she made her 
d^but as an elocutionist and reader, and also as an 
in the art uf elocution, she has taught 
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J, H. Beasley. of Grand Rnpids. whcrie they now 
reside, They spent one year in Sua Kranciseo and 
other points in California. Besides her work an an 
elocutionist and instructor, she has been a succcits- 
fii! lecturer, taking an active interest hi the relation 
of women to law and society. The theme of one 
of her most successful cFlurts ou Iho lecture plat- 
form is "Woman's Rights, rtr the XVI Ih Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United State* ol 
America." She is a woman of amiable (lixposltion, 
much force and decided pnwcr* of intellect. 

B:EAUCHAHP, hub Hary BllKabetli, 
educatiT and author, burn in Burleigh, [Cngl.-inil^ 
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many who are already prominent in that field, and 
her readings have brought her a reputation in many 
States. She was married in January, "" " 




■ |lli lii.i. , iS.-s. The family n.-niMV.;il 1.. ihis 
munlry ill 1819, establishing themselves in Col- 
ilr iham, Orange county, N. Y. In 183a they 
^^■llulved to Skaneateles, N. Y., where ^^r. Beau- 
ih.imii went into the book business, to which 
si^t'.n years later he united a printing office and the 
T'liMication of a weekly newspaper, whlchstill main- 
tains a healthy existeqce. In tSu he established 
.1 tliuroughly good circulating library, of nearly a 
th. lu^antf volumes, which was vere successful for 
r!i:iiiy years. His daughter had free range of 
ii-i c.irefully selected treasures and early acquired 
nil imusual familiarity with the best writers of the 
l,irhi;uage. The little girl wrote rhymes when she 
KMS ten years old, acrostics for her schoolmates 
»n<] wildly romantic ballads. Before she entered 
iit-r "teens" she had become a regular conlrib- 
ui,ir to a juvenile magazine, for which, in her four- 
teenth year, she furnished a serial running through 
half a volume. From that time she wrote under 
various pen-names for several papers and had 
achieved the honor of an illustrated tale in " Peter- 
son's Magazine" before she was twenty. Then 
her literary career was checked by ill-health, and 
for ten years her pen was laid aside almost entirely. 
What she published during that time appeared 
in religious papers under the pen-name "Fiha 
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Ecclesue," and some of these pieces found their 
way into cotemporary collections of sacred poetry. 
In 1853, accompanied by a younger brother, she 
visited England, where she remained nearly two 
years- At the desire of her uncle, a vicar in Wells, 
she prepared a "Handbook of Wells Cathedral," 
which was published in different styles with illus- 
trations. After returning home she wrote a series 
of papers entitled "The Emigrant's Quest" which 
attracted for a year allention and were republished 
in a modest little volume some years later. Her 
mother died in 1839. and the death of her father in 
1867 broke up her home in Skaneateles, and in the 
ensuing year she took the pasition of teacher in the 
orphan ward of the Church Charily Foundation, in 
Butfalo, N. Y., remaining there twelve years. In 
1879 she went to Europe for a year accompanied 
by a lady who had been happily associated with her 
in church work. Soon after returning to this 
country Miss Beauchamp learned that the Mission 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church to the Onon- 
daga Indians was in temporary need of a teacher. 
She offered her services and was delighted with 
the work. She next purchased a residence in 
Skaneateles, where she conducted a school for the 
children of summer residents, organized a literary 
society for young ladies, and had adult pupils in 
French and drawing. She took her full sh, ' " 



some months by cerebral hemorrhage, and has 
resided with a married sistiiT in Skaneateles, 

BBAUHONT, Mrs. Bett^ Bentley, author 
and merchant, bom in Lan caste rsh ire. England, 
oth August, i8j8. She was the only child of 
Joseph Bentley, the great educational reformer of 
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England. Mr. Bentley organized and conducted a 
society for " the promotion of the education of the 
people," and wrote and published thirty-three books 
to improve the methods of education, but hepresenis 
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another example of the neglect, by public bene- 
factors, of those bound to them by the closest ties 
of nature. He allowed his child to acquire only 
the elements of an education, and took her from 
school in her tenth year and employed her in his 
business to copy his manuscripts, correct proof and 
attend lectures. The independent spint of the 
little girl was roused by a strange act on the part of 
her father. He showed her a summing up of the 
expenses she had been to him in the ten years of 
her life. To a child it seemed a large amount, and 
having set her young brain to devise some plan by 
which she might support herself so as to be of no 
further expense to her father, she surreptitiously 
learned the ml'lners' trade. She loved her 
books, and her propensity for learning was excep- 
tional, but her opportunity for study was extremely 
limited. At a very early age she was married to 
Edward Beaumont, and came to America seven 
years after her marriage. They lived in Philadel- 
phia for five years and, on account of Mr. Beau- 
mont's feeble health, removed to the South, goine 
to Woodville, Miss. The coming on of the CivQ 
War and the state of feeling in a southern town 
toward suspected abolitionists are most interest- 
ingly described in Mrs. Beaumont's " Twelve Years 
of My Life." (Philadelphia, 1887!. The failing 
health of her husband and the needs of a family of 
seven children called forth her inherent enei^, 
and she promptly began what she felt her- 
self qualified to carry on to success, and became 
one of the leading merchants of the town. Her 
varied experiences during a period of hbtorical 
interest are given in "A Business Woman's Jour- 
nal" ^ Philadelphia, 1888), That book graphically 
explains the financial state of the cotton-growing 
region of the South during the years immediately 
succeeding the Civil War. the confusion consequent 
upon the transition from the credit system to a cash 
' basis, and the condition of the suddenly freed 
blacks. Mrs, Beaumont's books are valuable 
because they have photographed a period that 
quickly passed. Her style is simple and unpre- 
tending. She is one of the hard-working business 
women of to-day. She has shown independenceof 
spirit, self-sacnficing courage and remarkable 
tenacity of purpose. She has a kind and sympa- 
thizing heart, and a nature susceptible to every 
gentle and elevating influence. 

BQCK, Hiss Leonora, educator, bom near 
Augusta, Ga., in 1862. At an early age she showed 
an unusual aptitude for linguistic study, speaking 
several modem languages when nine years old. 
She was well grounded in Lalin and Greek when 
fifteen years old. Oxford College, Ala., havii^ 
thrown open its doors to young women, and beiis 
Ih^' only college for men in Ihe South which received 
them, Miss Beck entered and received a careful 
and thorough training for her chosen profession. 
At the age of sixteen years she was graduated widi 
A.M. distinction and at once accepted the position 
of young lady principal in the Bowden, Georgia, 
College, whicn she held for two-and -one-half years. 
During her connection with that institution Miss 
Beck mstructed in metaphysics, Latin and Greek 
about one-hundred students, ranging from the ages 
of fifteen to thirty years. Her success as an edu- 
cator becoming more generally known, she was 
urged to accept many positions of trust and honor, 
but declined them. The Jackson Institute was her 
next field of labor, and that now famous school 
owes its popularity and success in a great measure 
to the energy of thought and action which charac- 
terized her work while connected with it In 1880 
Miss Beck removed to Atlanta to engage in foun^ 
mg a first-class school for girls. That college, first 




kDown as Ihe Capital Female Collie, is now 
known as the Ltutmra Beck College. The success 
of the schoiil lias Iven remarkable. In everylliin^ 
Miss Beck ilut-s tht-n- is ;iii tamtsl punxisc. She is 
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paiETi ill H leclure. She lias entered the lecture field 
and is an able and entcnaining s^ieaker, enliven- 
ing her earnestness with bright, witty savings. 
BEDFORD, Hts. I.(ra Singletaty, niithor, 
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an occasional contributor to [Ml- |ii-rio(lical press. 
A series of essays on Robert Brou'iiing is, per- 
haps, her most enduring contribution to literature. 
BBCKWITH, Hi«. Bmma, woman suf- 
fragist, born in Cincinnati, Ohio, ilh December, 
18^. Her maiden name was Knight. She grad- 
uated at the age of seventeen years from Ihe high 
school in Toledo, Ohio, whither her parents went 
when she was four years old. At the age of nine- 
teen years she was married to Edwin Beckwith, of 
I Mentor, Ohio. After residing in Pleasanl\ille, 
I Iowa, a number ol years, they removed to Brook- 
Mj lyn, N. Y. Her sympathies with women have 
H always been on Ihe alert. Upon locating in the 
.£ast she began to put to practical use her knowl- 
ec%e of bookkeepmg, after obtaining the permis- 
sion of the owner of a building in Nassau street. 
;New York, by promising to be good and not 
^demoralize the men. She began work in April, 
1^879. She was the pioneer woman bookkeeper in 
jthat part of the city, and established a reputation for 
^'modesty and uprightness that has helped many 
another to a like position. Her business education 
of five years' duration gave her an insight into many 
matters not general among women. Since leaving 
business llfeshe has urged young women to becotre 
Klf-supporting. Di^usted wiin the vast amount 
' talk and so little practical work among the advu- 
ktes of woman suRrage, she felt that Mrs. BeK.i 
Lock wood had struck the key-note when 
.._ became a candidate for the presidency of Iht 
Inited States. Her ambition was aroused to t\u- 
^oint of emulation; hence her candidacy for 
die mayoralty of Brooklyn, The campaign of leu 
days' duration, with hut two public meetin)Ts. 
resulted in her receiving fifty votes regularly 
counted, and many more thrown out among the 
scattering, before the New York "Tribune" made 
a demand for her vote. Mrs. Beckwith has com- 
^led many incidents relating to that novel cam- 



daughter was placed in his school at s 
age. She had no special love for books, except 
for reading, spelling and grammar, but her ambi- 
tion kept her at the head of most of her classes. 
She completed htr course of study in Clinton Sem- 
inary. After leaving school she taught for a year 
two. In 1857 she became the wife of John 
;ph Bedford, a friend and associate of licr cnild- 
o. There were six children born to them, four 
of whom are living. Mrs. Bedford's iitcran,' career 
has in a great mea-sure hecnme identilicd « lih 
Te!ias, her adopted home, From her sixteenth 
year she continued to write until her marriage, 
after which her pen was silent for nearly fifteen 
years. She has published two volumes of poetry, 
"A Vision, and Other Poems" (Cincinnati and 
l.iindon, 1881), and "Gathered Leaves" (Dallas, 
1.S89I. Mrs. Bedford has for years contributed to 
various periodicals. Her present home is in Fl 
Paso, Texas, where she is social and literary e<lilor 
of the El Paso "Sunday Morning Tribune." 

BBBCHSR, Hiaa Catfaerlne Eetber, au- 
thor and educator, born in East Hampton, I,. I., 
6lh September, iSoo, died in Elmira, N. Y., iilh 
Ma>, 1S7S. Catherine was the oldest child of 
Lyman Beecher and Roxana Foote Beccher, and 
the first nine years of her life were spent in Ihe 
|>lace of her nativity, where she enjoyed the teach- 
ing of a loving mother and a devoted aunt, the 
latter of whom was a woman of great beauty, ele- 
gance and refinement, and to whose eariv instruc- 
tions Miss Beecher often recurred as having a 
strong and lasting influence upon her life. In tier 
ninth year Catherine removed with her parents to 
Litchfield, Conn. There, in the female seminary. 
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iiiiJur till- care (.1 Mtss Sar.ili I't-irse-, .Mi^s Beecher 
began her career as a school-girl. Her poetical 
effusions, mostly in a humorous vein, were handed 
about among her school-mates and friends, to be 
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admired by alt. As the oldt'st of the family, her 
mother's uenlli, when she was skteen, bri>iiKht 
U|Min hur the cares and res|N)nsil)ilities of a l;ii>ie 
family. Her fiilher iiiiirried aKnii), and the iiarsoii- 




a^e became the center of a cultivated circle of 
society, where music, painting ""d potlry ciim- 
bined t<) lend a chann to existence. Parties were 
formed for reading, and it was that fact which ted 
Miss Iteecher atcain to lake up her pen, in order to 
lend variety to the meetings. Miss Beecher was a 
ire<|iient cimtrihulor lo the "Christian Spectator," 
a monthly magazine of literature and theol<^-, 
under the initials "C. T). I'." Those poems 
attracted the altenlion of a youn^ professor of 
mathematics in Vale C<il lege, Alexander M. Usher, 
nhii in due time became her betrothed hiisliaiid. 
He went to Europe and never returned, having 
perished in a storm which struck the \'esse1 off the 
coast of Ireland. For a lime .Miss Beecher could 
see no light throuRh the clouds which overshad- 
owed iter. She was sent lo Yale, in the liope Ihnt 
tiie companionship of I'rof. Kisher's relatives 
mij-ht have a beneticia] effect u|K>n the stricken 
mind. There she was induced lo lieRin the stu<iy 
of mathematics under the K^tdance of Willard 
Fisher, a br»)ther of her late lo\'er. (ioing Ivtck lo 
I.itchfielii, she united with her father's church, 
and resolved to lei insoluble problems alone and 
lo follow Christ. Shortly after that. Miss Beecher, 
ill conjunction with her sister, opened a select 
schfHil in Hartford, Conn. In four years' time 
there was not roam for the scholars who a|iplied 
for admittance. She had always enjin-ed Ihe 
friendship of the leading women of Hartford, and 
when she began to aKitate Ihe subject of a female 
seminary in that town, it was thniUKh their influ- 
ence that the prominent men of Hartford sub- 
scrilH-<l the money lo nurdiase the land and ere<'l 
the iHiitdings of ihe Hartford P'ctnale Seniinar\-. 
With Miss Iteecher as principal and a band iif 
eijiht teachers of her selection, the school gre«- 
rapidly in inlluence and ix>piilarity. Her "Sug- 
gestions on Education " was widely re;id and drew 
othe Hartford Seminary froiu all i>arts 
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of Ihe I'nited States. In her school of between 
one and two hundred pupils, she planned the 
course of study, guided the teachers, overlooked 
the lioarding-h'ouses and corres|X)nded with ))ar- 
enls and guiirdiaiis. .She yet found time to prepare 
an arithiUL'tic. which was nrinied and used as a 
text-l)ook in her school anu those emanating from 
it. About that time the teacher in mental philoft* 
ophy left Ihe inslilution, and Miss Iteecher not only- 
look chaise of that de]iartment, but wnile a texl- 
Ixiok for it of some four or five hundred pag«S. 
After seven years of incessant activity her heallh 
t;avir out, and she uas obliged lo relinquish the 
schiHil into other h.inds. Shortly -after that the 
faniil)' removed to Cinciiuiati, Ohio, and, in con- 
nedioii with a younger sister. Miss lieecher com- 
meiirt-d a schiK>l in that city, in which Ihe tenclting; 
was all done by instructors of her own training. 
Her later jears she devoted to authorship. "Do- 
mestic Economy" I iS4.<;) w:ls a text-hook for 
schools. Amou): the works that followed were 
"Duty of American Wwiien to Their Country " 
1 1H4S)," Domestic Receipt HcHik" ( 18461. "Let- 
ters to the People" 118551, " I'hysiolojty and 
Calisthenics" I1856), "Common Sense Applied 
to Religion" 11857), "The Religious Traimng of 
Children" I1864), "The Housekeeper and Health- 
keeiM-r" (1873). Her activity of mind and her 
zeal in education continued to the Inst. 

BBHAN, Hies Bessie, social leader, bom in 
New (Jrleans, La., 5th March, 187J. She is a 
daughter ()f Ovn. \V. ]. Behan. She was educated 
at home by skilled governesses, and had alt the 
advantages of nnich travel. She made her debut 
in society in New Orleans in 1891, at once taking 
rank as a belle and winning );eneral po}Hilarily, 
The most coveted of all social honors in New- 
Orleans is to l>e chosen queen in the Mardi Gras 




Carnival. She was not yet out of her teens when 
she was chosen Carnival (Jueen. Ihe youngest 
wiHwan yet selected for coronation in that charac- 
teristic festival. 
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BBLCHBR, Mrs. Cynthia Holmes, jour- 
nalist, bom in Lunenburgh, Vt., isi Dtcembtr. ,...___.. 
1817. She is a daughter of the Hon. George E. December, 1840. Her father, Rev, Goodrich 
and Mary Moore Holmes. Her father served Horton, was a minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, a descendant of the Goodriches, one of 
, , . . , those earnest, pious, old colonial families. Her 
mother, whose maiden name was Lydia Fairchild, 
was a granddaughter of John Fairchild, an officer 
in the war of the Revolution, and also of Joseph 
Woodworth, a soldier in the same wai. Sne 
received a liberal education in a seminary in 
Springfield. Mass. Miss Horton was married i rth 
Octoher, 1866, to Samuel R. Bell, and they settled 
in Milwaukee, Wis., where they have since resided. 
Mr. Bell was a soldier of the Rebellion, enlisting in 
the 28th Wisconsin Regiment and winning an hon- 
orable record. Soon after the formation of the 
department of the Wisconsin Woman's Relief Corp* 
Auxiliary of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
Mre. Bell became prominently connected with the 
order and has filled a number of positions in that 
organization. The work she has been enabled to 
accomplish in that line is important. She was a 
charter member of E. H, Wolcoii Corps, served 
two years as its chaplain, and nearly two as its 
president, at which time she was also elected 
department president. Aside from the work 
of the Woman's Relief Coqis. she has been 
prominently connected with various other char- 
ities of Milwaukee. She was a member of 
the Benevolent Society upon its organiKalion, 
and afterward of the Associated Charities. 
She was one of the founders of the first 
kindergarten established in that city, and for a long* 
time wa-i one of the directors of the Home of the 
Friendless, and has been a director of the Home 
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as a member of the Slate Senate and as judge 
in Essex county. Miss Holmes was educated 
in the academy m St. lohnsbury, Vt. Her father 
removed his family of seven daughters from Si. 
Johnsbury to Port Byron, 111., when she was eight- 
een years old. In her twentieth year she was mar- 
ried to Nathaniel Belcher, a descendant of promi- 
nent New England people and one of the pioneers 
in the settlement of Illinois, He held various 
offices of trust and was a member of the Whig 
party that nominated General Winfield Scott for 
the presidency, and was a prolific political writer. 
Mr. and Mrs. Belcher traveled extensively. In 
1881 they visited Colorado, and in 1881 went to 
California, where they passed a pleasant year. 
Their tour included all parts of the Union. On one 
of their visits to Washington, D. C, they were 
received by President Franklin Pierce, and on a 
later occasion visited President Grant in the White 
House. After the death of her husband and two 
children Mrs. Belcher returned to New England 
and settled in Boston, that she might indulge and 
develope her literary, artistic and musical talents. 
She studied singing in the New England Conser- 
vatory of Music and gradually became known also 
as a contributor to leading newspapers. In 1889 
she visited Europe and contributed letters on her 
travels throueh the different countries, also 
describing the Paris Exposition. She is a member of 
the New England Woman's Press Association. 
Besides her literary work, she has always been 
identified with all works of reform, and with church 
and temperance work, the woman suffrage move- of the Aged since its organization. She was presi- 
mentin particular recdvingmuchthoughtandlabor dent of the aid society of Calvary Presbyterian 
from her. All her thought has been m the line of Church fur several years, during which time she 
elevating the individual and the community. assisted in raising money for ttie Young Men's. 
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(New York, 1S76). Hesides her i— ,- 

written many short prose articles and poems for 
the periodical press. Mrs. liellamy now resides 
in Mobile. Ala. 

BENEDICT, Ulss Bmma Lee, author and 
educator, born in Clifton Park, Saratoga county, N. 
Y., i6ih November, 1857. The daughter of n quiet 
farmer, she early gained from the fields and woods 
a love for nature as wt-11 as ilie foundations of ro- 
bust health and a good ph>'sique. Always fond of 
books, at the age of twelve years she had read 
nearly everything in her father's small but well- 
selected library. At school she was able to keep 
pace with pupils much older than herself, besides 
finding time for extrastudies. Her first introduction 
to science was through an old school-book ot 
her mother's, entitled "Familiar Science." and 
another on natural philosophy, which she carried to 
school and begged her teacher to hear her recite 
from. At seventeen she began to teach, and the 
following year entered the Slate Normal College at 
Albany, from which she was graduated in 1879. 
After a few more j'ears of successful teaching, she 
b^an to write for educational papers and was soon 
called to a position on the editorial staff of the New 
York "School Journal," where she remained for 
more than three years. A desire for more extended 
opportunities for study and a broader scope for lit- 
erary work led her to resign that position and 



the Bell mansion, a stately Southern home in the 
heart of the city. The house has become hi-<toric, 
as it was. soon after Orelia's birth, thu headiguarters 
of General Sherman's engineering corps, and the 
room in which slie was bom and spent tlie first 
three months of her life was that used by UtnLTal 
Sherman as a stable for his favorite colt. Miss 
Bell is of gentle birth on both sides of her hnnse, 
and is very thoroughly educated. AiHjeni by her 
father, "God is l^ve." has been thu- key-nulu to 
some of her highest and sweetest soncs. She 
suffered loss of^ home and properly hut met 
her reverses with a brave front and a song in h(.r 
heart, and her spirit, strong in courage and pur- 
ity, has voiced itself in countless melodies that 
have won for her both fame and money. She 
writes always with strength and grace. Power and 
melody are wedded in her poenis Her warmest 
recognition from the press has come from Rich- 
ard Watson Gilder of the "Centura" P.ige M. 
Baker, of the New Orleans "Tinies-DemmTat," 
Charies A. Dana, of the New York "Sun.'" .Mrs. 
Frank Leslie, Henrj* \V. Grady, and Thaddeus E. 
Horton. and her own home papers Ihc "Consti- 
tution" and the "Jouriid." Hi-r poem ".Maid 
and Matron" has been used by Rhea as a select 
recitalion. To the in-trui. lions of her friend. Mrs. 
Livingston Mimms, leadtr of the Chrisli.in Science 
movement South, and founder of the lirst Church 
of Christ iScienliiiti in (ieorgia. .Miss Hell owc-s 
the inspiration of her most enduring work, Ihe 
international Series of Christian Science Hymns, I 
to the writing of which she ca4e much '' 




sveli^ bom 1: 



17th April, 



in Euroiie" ' New York, iSfi7F, wf 
in the following year, besides 
md miscellaneous articles which an 
lus standard publications. Miss H 



Wiis a member of the first class in pedagogy ihat January, 1849. She is a daughter of Timothy and 

entered the now thoroughly establishea peda- Lucy. Ann tieer Whipple, andcomes from a Quaker 

gogical course in the University of the Ciiy of New family. At an early age she began t< 
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York. Through contributions ti 




the daily papers At the age of thirteen years she t-iught a country 
school. She was married 14th April, 1S69, to 
Elijah B. Benham, of Groton Conn, She was 
early made familiar with the reforms advocated by 
the Quakers, such as temperance, anti-slavery, and 
the abolition of war. She has lectured on peace 
and temperance. She is adirectorofthe American 
Peace Society, and a member of the executive 
committee of the Universal Peace Union. She 
takes a conspicuous part in the large peace conven- 
tions held annually in Mystic, Conn., and she holds 
a monthly peace meeting in her own home in Mys- 
tic. She has contributed poems to the New York 
'■ Independent," the Chicago " Advance." the 
"Youth's Companion," "St. Nicholas " and other 
prominent periodicals. 

BENJAMIN, Hre. Anna Smeed, temper- 
ance worker, born near Lockport, Niagara county, 
N, Y., 38th November, 1834. Her father and 
mother were the oldest children of their respective 
faniilits. iKith bereft of their fathers at an early 
age. and both from circumstances, as well as 
by inheritance, industrious, energetic and self- 
reliant in a remarkable degree. A clear sense 
of right with an almost morbid conscientiousness 
characterized l)oth. All those traits are markedly 
developed in their daughter, who, too, was the 
oldest child. She was educated in the J.ockport 
union school, in Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, and 
in Genesee College, now Syracuse University. In 
each of those institutions ^e ranked among the 
first in her classes. In 1S55 she was married to G. 
W. Benjamin, a thorough-going business man, who 



and inter\'ieus with leadinjr eihicntional people 
she was an active factor in bringing about the gen- 
eral educational awakening in New York City, in 
188S, which resulted in the formation of a new so- 
dety for the advancement of education. Just at 
that time she was sent for by Mrs. .Mary H. Hunt, 
national and international superintendent of the 
department of scientific temperance instruction of 
the Woman'sChrisiianTem|>erance Union, togo to 
Washington and assist in the revision of temper- 
ance physiologies, which had then been submitted 
to Mrs. Hunt for that purpose by several of the 
leading publishers of temperance text-books. In 
Washinrton Miss Benedict s]>ent a number of 
months m the United States Medical Library, occu- 
pied in investigating and compiling the testimotiy 
of leading medical writers concerLiing the nature 
and effects of alcohol upon the human body. The 
researches there begun nave since been carried on 
In Boston and New York libraries and by corre- 
spondence with leading medical and chemical au- 
tnorities. There is probably no oilier person more 
familiar than she with the whole sulgect of the na- 
ture and effects of alcohol upon the human system. 
At present Miss Benedict is with Mrs. Maiv H. 
Hunt, in the home of the latter in Hyde Park, 
Mass., assisting in laying out courses of study for 
institute instructors and preparing manuals for the 
use of teachers on the subject of physiology and 
hygiene and tlie effects of narcotics. Miss Bene- 
dict is a pleasant, logical and forcible speaker and 
writer In her specialline of educational and scien- 
tific topics, and is in fre(]uent demand as an I 
instructor at teachers' institutes. a 

BBNHAU, UrB. Ida Whipple, peace ad< 




;, born in a famihoL 



1 Led>ard, Conn. Hh the work of the \\\i\ 



instantly aided her work for God and home 
itive land. One child, a son. was bom to 
In due time Mrs. Benjamin was drawn it 



Foreign Missionary 
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1S74 as the systematized fonii of thi^ great Oliio 
crusade. In that society her abilities at once 
marked her as a leader. Suffering from a morbid 
shyness which, as a school-girl, made the simple 
reading of an essay a most trying ordeal, she 
"*"ieht nothing more eagerly than the privilege of 



of Prof. Winchell, exhibited in the New Orleans 

World's Exposition in 1884. She is an active 
member of the Woman's Relief Corps, and during 
188S-S9 she held the ofhce of National Inspector of 



worlcing in obscurity, but 
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pushed her 
natural abilities 
Attheconven- 
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have won for her a foremost ph 
tion held in Grand Rapids, Mich., in 1874, 
made chairman of a committee to draft a 
tion and by-laws for the newly organized Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union of the Fifth Congres- 
sional District She is now the superintendent of 
the national department of parliamentary usage, 
and the drills which she conducts in the white-nb- 
boners' "School of Methods" and elsewhere are 
attended by persons of both sexes. At the Chau- 
tauquas, where she has had charge, these drills, 
attended by hundreds, have met an ever increasing 
need and have been among the most popular meet- 
ings held. Mrs. Benjamin has for years been a 
victim to neuralgia, but her remarkable will power 
has carried her on until she has become one of the 
leaders in State and national work. She is a logical, 
convincing, enthusiastic speaker with a deep, pow- 
erful voice and urgent manner. She has been elect- 
ed president of the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union for the fifth district of Michigan for 
thirteen consecutive years, and has built up while- 
ribbon interests in the Bay View Assembly, until 
that foremost summer camp has become a model 
for all others in that particular. Mrs. Benjamin is 
a notably excellent presiding officer and a skilled 

BENNETT, Mrs. Adelaide Oeorge, poet, 
bom in Warner, N. H., 8th November, 1848. 
Her childhood was passed under the shadow of the 
famed Kearsarge Mountain. She is the daughter 
of Oilman C. and Nancy B. George and a sister of 
H. Maria George, who is also well-known in literary 
circles. She was educated in Contoocook Academy 
and under private tutors. She taught several years 
in the public schools of Manchester, N. H. In 
October, 1887, Miss George was married to Charies 
H. Bennett, of Pipestone City, Minn. Their mar- 
riage was quite a romantic one and was noticed by 
many papers of the country. The fascinating 

flamour of legend, woven into poetry by the master 
and of Longfellow in his "Song of Hiawatha," 
l«^ her to covet a piece of the "blood-red mystic 
stone" for her cabinet of geological curiosities, and 
she wrote to the postmaster of Pipestone Cily, then 
a paper town surveyed within the precincts of the 
sacred quarry, for a specimen of the stone. The 
specimen was forwarded by Mr. Bennett, accom- 
panied by a set of views of the quarry and sur- 
rounding region, and a correspondence and 
acquaintance followed, which resulted in their 
marriage. On their bridal tour, while calling upon 
Mr. Longfellow, they informed him that he nad 
unwittingly b«en a match-maker. As they went 
down the steps of the old colonial mansion, the 
venerable figure of the immortal poet was framed 
in the wide doorway as he beamed a benediction 
upon them and wished them much joy at their 
"hanging of the crane." Mrs. Bennett wrote no 
poems for the press until after her marriage. 
When she did write for publication, it was at Uie 
solicitation of her husband. She is a botanist of 
distinction. During the season of 1883 she made a 
collection of the Dora of the Pipestone region for 
Prof. WinchelL's report on the botanical resources 
of Minnesota. That collection was, at the request 
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Minnesota. She has quite a reputation throughout 
the West for the writing and rendition of jwems on 
public occasion;:. Possessing rare qualifications 
for literary work, jhe has principally confined her- 
self to poetry. She has an elegant prose style, as 
is shown in her corrt'spondence and a number of 
fugitive newspaper and magazine articles. 

BENNETT, Hts. Alice, doctor of medicine, 
bom in Wrentham, Mass.. 3 tst January, 1851. She 
was the youngest of si.x children born to Francis I. 
and Lydia Hayden Bennett. She was educated in 
Day's Academy, in her native town, and taught in 
the district schools there from her seventeenth lo 
her twenty-first year. During that period she 
prepared herself for the step which, at that place 
and time, was a sort of social outlawry, and at the 
age of twenty-one she enierid the Woman's Medi- 
cal College of Pennsylvania, from which she was 
graduated in March, 1876. One of the inter\-ening 
years was spent as interne in the New England 
Hospital, Boston, under Dr. Susan Dimock. After 
her graduation Dr. Bennett wtnt into dispensary 
work, living in the slums of Philadelphia for seven 
months. In October, 1876, she became demon- 
strator of anatomy in the Woman's Medical Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania and during four years devoted 
herself to the study and teaching of anatomy, in 
connection with private practice. At the same 
time she was pursuing a course of scicntihc study 
in the University 01 Pennsylvania, and received 
the degree of Ph.D. from that institution in June, 
18S0. Her graduating thesis upon the anatomy of 
the fore-limb of the marmoset received honorable 
mention. In the same month she was elected to 
the important position she still occupies as superin- 
tendent of the department for women of the St&ta 
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Hospital for the Insane, in Norristown, Fa. The fourteen, of whom all 

trustees of that hospital, then just completed and and womanhood. He 

about to be opened, did a Ihinu; without precedent Shalue Hawkins, and her mother's maiden name 

in placing a woman physician u\ absolute and inde- was Harriet Atwood Terry. Two of her brotliers 
have been very prominent in political life. When 
a very small child, Mrs. Bennett thought deeply 
upon religious matters. She would often ask her 
mother to go and pray, especially when her mother 
seemed troubled in any way. From the very first 
God seemed to her a friend and comforter. When 
the doctrines of the church which she had 
always attended were explained to her, she rejected 
them. When about thirteen years of agt:, she 
visited a cousin in northern Pennsylvania, and for 
the first time listened to a sermon by a L'niversalist 
minister. She recognized * it early ideas of Cod 
and heaven. On her return home she was told the 
Bible gave no authority for such a doctrine. She 
accepted t' ■ 

religious n 

tried to become ai . _ _ , . ._...„. 

in a menlfli darkness that at tinies threatened r 
reason. When about thirty years of ace, Mrs. 
Bennett's mother, a devout woman, who had long 
been deeply concerned about her daughter's state 
of mind, presented her a Bible, begging her for her 
sake to read it. She gave the book with an 
earnest prayer that the true light from its paees 
might shine upon her mind. Mrs. Bennett remc- 
tantly promised. She had only read a few pages 
when, to her surprisL-, she found authority for the 
Univeisalist faith. The Bible became her constant 
cmnpanion, and for months she read nothing else. 
Mrs. Bennett became an.xious for others to know 
the faith which had so brightened her own life and 
readily consented, at the request of Edward Oaks, 
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pendent charge of their wunii-n insane, and dire 
predictions were made of the results of that revolu- 
tionary experiment. At the end of twelve yeais 
that hospital is the acknowledged head of the insti- 
tutions of its kind in the Stale, if not in the coun- 
try', and from its successful work the movement, 
now everywhere fell, to place all insane women 
under the care of physicians of their own sex, is 
constantly gaining impetus. Since Dr. Bennett 
entered upon her work, with one palit-nt and one 
nurse, iilhjuly, iSNo,niorethiin 2.825 insane women 
have been received and cared fur. new buildings 
have been added, and the scope of her uork has 
lieen enlarged in all directions. In 1892 there were 
9SO patients and a force of 95 nurses under her 
direction, subject only to the trustees of the hospi- 
tal. Dr. Bennett is a member of the American 
Meilical Association, of the Pennsylvania State 
Medical Society, of the Montgomery County 
Medical Society, of which she w.is mnde presi- 
dent in i8go. of the Philadelphia Neurological 
Sociity. of the Philadelphia Medical Jurisprudence 
Society, and of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science. She has twice received 
the appointment to deliver the annual address on 
mental diseases before the State Medical Society, 
and she was one of the original con>orators of the 
Spring Garden Unilari.-in Church of Philadelphia, 
established byCh.irles G. Auks. She has recently 
Ix'en appointed by Govemnr Pattisoii, of Pennsyl- 
vania, one of the board of five ("mmissioners to 
erect a new hospital for the chronic insane of the 
Slate. 

BENNETT, Mra. Ella May. L'liLverrialist 
minister, brjni in Stoiiv Bn«)k. N. V., itst April. 
jS5!. She w:is the Iwelflh child ..f a faniilv of 




to read sermons afteniouns in Tnion Hall in Stony 
Hro.ik. Thesennoii reading gradually changed lo 
orifciinal essays, and fulally Mrs llennelt Tound 
herself conducting regular nnd |H>]>ular sctmons. 
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^^Hev, L. B, Fisher, of Bridgeport, Conn., became 

' interesied in her work She united witti his church 

in May, iSfig. Her pastor presented her a 

library of books and assisted in procuring her a 

license to preach. On 25th September, iSoo, she 

I was ordained in Stony Brook. Mrs. Bennett 
entered the ministry with the determination never 
to accept a good position and staled saiary, but to 
labor where the faiili was new and for the free-will 
olTering of the people, and, although tempted by 
large salaries, she has never wavered in that deter- 
mination. Mrs. Bennett published verses at the 
age of eleven years, and she has through life given 
a portion of her time to literary work. In 1875 she 
was married to William Bennett, and they have 
three children. She divides her time between her 
home duties and her ministerial labor, doing full 
justice to both, 
BBNTON, Mrs. IfOtusa Dow, linguist, bom 
in Portland. Maine, 23rd March, 1831, She is the 
daughter of Neal Dow and Cornelia Duranl May- 
nard. She was educated in the bei^t schools of her 
native city, the last and chit-f of which was the Free 

I Street Seminary for young ladies, Master Heze- 
kiah Packard, teacher. She bad, besides these, 
teachers in French. On lath December, i860, she 
was married to Jacob Benton, of Lancaster, N. H. 
She passed four seasons in Washington, D. C, 
while Mr. Benton was member of Congress. She 
was physically as well as intellectually strong and 
. active. 3n the fall of 1687 she contracted rheuma- 
tism, of which she thought little at first, but it soon 
assumed a serious form, when most enerceiic 
measures were adopted to throw it off, but all in 
vain. She went several times to mineral springs in 
Canada, and to Hot Springs in Arkansas, but 
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and arms were so gready and increasingly affected 
by the disease that drawing and painting were soon 
given up, and she devoted herself to theacqulsition 
of languages, a study which was always especially 
attractive to her. She learned to read freely Italian, 
Spanish, German, Greek and Russian, all with no 
teacher except for Greek. After that she took up 
the Votapiik and mastered it easily, She is so well 
known as a Volapiik scholar that correspondence 
has come to her from several prominent hnguists in 
Europe, and several European Volapiik associations 
have elected her corresponding member. During 
her pains and aches from the disease, she has 
always been cheerful, never discouraged. 

BSRG, Uisa I,mle, musician and musical 
educator, was bom in New York City. Her father 





was a German of noble birth, and her mother was 
a New England woman with a proud English 
ancestry. Miss Berg passed her childhood in Stutt- 
gart, Germany, where she was thoroughly trained 
ill piano, organ and harmony by professors Lebert, 
Faisst and Stark. She was graduated from the 
Royal School in Stuttgart, attending at the same 
time the Conservatory of Music. Professors Lebert 
and Stark complimented her by sending to her 
pupils to prepare In piano and harmony Tor their 
classes, while under the direction of the organ 
teacher. Dr. Faisst, she was organist and cnuir 
director of one of the most prominent churches m 
that cit>^ Her precociousness caused such musical 
authorities a-i Julius Benedict and Emma Albani to 
advise her to devote her attention to her vra'ce, 
predicting for her a brilliant future. Mme. Albani 
directed her to her own master, Lamperti. Lam- 
I'"'"' ""'■'■ '■' ''"' perti, soon perceiving the ability of his new pupil, 

gave her the position of accompanist, which she 
derived no bciutit ftoiii aiij <j1 Uilih. At last she held for three j^rs, enabling her to note the artistic 
could not walk nor even stand, and was confined and vocal training of ninny of the most famous 
toherchair, where she passed the time away with artists on the operatic and concert staees. In 
liookt, pen, drawing and painting. But her hands America she hold^ the position of the ^remust 
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exponent of the Latnperti school and she studies of Miss Sarah Demorest, and to be finished, wheir 

every season indefatigabiy with the famous artist^^ she was eighteen years old, in the well-known 
and great teachers of the Old World. AnionK institution kepi by Alfred Greenleaf. From the 
these have been Theresa Brambilla, Mme. Filippi, time of her graduation, in 1855. until the present 
she has been actively eneaged in philanthropic 
work, mostly of a private character. She believes 
that to succeed, to gain the best results in that field 
of work, it is necessary to give close and earnest 
personal effort. She has never associated herself 
with any particular institution of a charitable 
nature, but she has every year given ^t-nerously to- 
a number of philanthropic and charitable enter- 
prises. Her life has been devoted to aiding and 
encouraging worthy ones, to whom she was 
attached by bonds of regard and friendship. Her 
main idea of life is to make lighter, brighter and 
happier the lives of those less fortunate Uian her~ 
self. Her substantial gifts have been accompanied 
by personal attention, comforting ministrations and 
cheering words. Her home life has been varied. 
She was married aind September, 1858. to 
lacoh I. Bergen, who died in 1885, He was well 
known in Brooklyn having served as surrogate of 
Kinjis county. Their family numbered five chil- 
dren, only Ihree of whom are living. Mrs. Bergen 
is to-day a youthful woman in appearance, and she 
has reaped a harvest of love and respect for her 
benevolence. In 1886 she became a member o£ 
Sorosis and of Ihe Society for the Advancement 
of Women. Later she joined the Seidl Club, and 
in i8go she became a member of the Brooklyn 
Institute. In those societies her influence has been. 
felt in many ways, and her membership in them 
has greatly widened her field of philanthropic labor. 
BERGEN, Mies Helen Corinae, author 
and journalist, bornin Deliinci), N.J., r 4th October, 



Stockhausen, the late Mnie. Rudersdorf, Mme. 
Marches!, and Delia Sedie, of Paris, William 
Shakespeare and Randegger. She lias developed 
a ''method" which is distinctively her own, and 
she has an extraordinary knowledge of the art of 
song. She has the friendship of the majority of 
modem composers of note, and she aims to com- 
bine modem progressivent'ss and dramatic inter- 
pretation H-ilh strict adherence to purity and beauty 
of tone production. She passes the spring season 
of each year in London, England. Miss Berg pos- 
sesses a clear soprano voice. She is constantly 
engaged in arranging concerts and classical recitals 
in and out of New York. She has also organized 
quartets and choruses. To Miss Berg belongs, it is 
believed, the honor of being the first woman musi- 
cian in America to wield the baton at a public per- 
formance. In April, 1891, she conducted Smart's 
cantata, "King Rent's Daughter," before an 
audience which crowded the new Carnegie Hall, 
New York. The amount of artistic work which 
she accomplishes is the more astonishing, as she 
personally instructs an extraordinaritv large number 
of private pupils, professionals and distinguished 
amateurs, conducts and leads classes and choruses 
in her private music school, and is in constant 
demand at social gatherings. Miss Lillie Berg is 
more widely versatile in her intellectuality than is 
usual with musicians. She is well versed in phi- 
losophy, art, history, poetry, political science and 
s>:ial lore, has traveled extensively, and can speak 
five langu^es with fluency. 

BERGEN. Mrs. Cornelia U., philanthropist, 
Iwm in Brooklyn, N. Y., jslh July, 1837. Heredu- 
cation was benun in the school of the Misses 
Laura and Maria iietts. to be continued in the school 





68. .mie lielongs to the Bergen family that 
me from Norway and seltled in New jersey in. 
18. in the place ihey called Ben;en. Her mothei 
LS the daughter of the Rev. Isaac Winner, D. D., 



ijkk<;kn. 

one of the most eloiiueiii preachers in the New 
Jersey Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
'Church. Her father was Colonel Georee B. Bergen. 
Helen is the oldest child iind only daughter. She has 
written for the press eversinceshc wasacliild. She 
passed her youth in MichiBfaii, and later moved lo 
Washington, I). C. She has hved in Louisiana 
and Texas, and has tr;»veletl much. Slie wrote 
tirsi for home papers in Michigan and then for 
jjapers in the South. Silt lias scr\'ed on tlie Wasli- 
iDgton "Post," and is that journal's frue-lancc. 
iind children's drpartcncnl cilitor. She acts as 
reporter when necessary, and is an all-rouud 
newspa|K-r woman. Shf writes poetry, ski-li'hes, 
critii-i<inis and stories. She has a wide circle (if 
acquaintances anioiij; the prominent people of the 
day. She l>elieves in equal p^iy for eijual work by 
meiiand women. She holds liiKhr.ink as a musical 
and dramatic critic. She is buildiii;; a pennaueiil 
home in W.ishinRton. 

BQRRV, Urs. Adaline Hohf, author, born i 
in Hanover, I'a.. 2oth Deccmliijr, iSiq. She 
removetl with hi-r jiarenls, at the agi- of I'inir years, 
to Marylan<l, where she spent her childh<Hid' da^-s 
amid the rural sights and sounds along the quiet 
Linganore. In 1870 her faniilv removed to Iowa, 
where, as a school-girl in her leeiis, she first 
attempted verse. A taknt for ctmiijosition began 
its development about that tinie, and sketches 
from her pen, in the form of both poetr)- and 
prose, found their way into the local papers. 
-She gave no particular evidence of a lendeiicy to 
rhyme until 1884, at which time she rcsidi-tl in 
ilhnois. when the death of a friend called forth a 
memorial tribute, which ricei\ed such connnen- 
dation from personal friends as to encourage her to 
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graduation entered a printing office as compositor. 

She worked at the case more than four years and in 

S5, undertook the edituig of " The Golden 

nn excellent but short-lived magazine pub- 

1 Huntingdon, Pa. On aoth June, 1S88, 

married to William Berry, an instructor in 

usic. aiid sfKin after rendered him valuable 

tre in compiling an excellent song-book, 

"Gospel Chinies," writing hymns ana some 

music for it. She and her husband are at prc'stnt 

happily located in Hunlingd<tn, and Mrs. Berry is 

eUitiMji a child's paper known as "The Young 

Disciple." Her (timily consists of one child, a 

son, t)om in Kebruaty. 1S91. She is of mixed 

ancestry. Her father, Michael Hohf, was of Dutch 

extr:icl{on, and her mother, whose maiden nanie 

was Klizabi-th Bucher. was of Swiss blood. Born 

in a comnninity of "Pennsylvania Dutch," that 

language was the first she learned to speak. 

BBRS'V, Mrs. Martia I,. Davis, political 
reformer, bom in Portland, Mich., 72nd January, 
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John .S. Bc-rrj', a solil 
country four years of s< 
she removed with Ii't 
Cawker City, Kans.. a 
continue to work in verse, nnd poems were fre- Kor twelve years sh':di 
quently written by her afterward. She completed general merrhaudis<;. 
the academic course of Ml. Morris College a supcrinlend.-nt of tin 
(lllinds) in i88j, and .ihoiit six months after day-school and a siii 
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organized the lirst Woman's Foreien MissionaTy of both parenls. 
Society west of the Missouri river, in April, 1872. Willi — " ■*■ - 
The idea of the Woman's Club in her town origi- is no 
nated with lier an<l the club was organized 15th 
November, 1S83. It is a monument to the literary 
taste and business ability of its founders. On 39th 
October. iWis, she waselecied totlieofliceofState 
treasurer of the Kansas I-^qual SiifTrage Association, 
to which office she lias evt-ry year since been re- 
elccled. On 14th April, 1SS7. she was placed at 
the head of the sixlh ilislrici of the Kansas Wom- 
an's Christian Temprance Union. On aSth Feb- 
ruary, 1S89, she wiis elected lo the oftice of State 
treasurer of the Union, and ht-r yearly re-election 
proves lier faithfulness. 

BBRT, Habel, actor, 1mm in Australia in 
i86i. Her father was A. C. Scdll, The family 
lame to this counlrj- in i.S6s, selllini; in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Miss Bert was educated in Mills Sem- 
inan-, Oakland, Cal. She left school when seven- 
teen veara old, was married and made her diJbut on 
the stage ihe folliwinc year. For two years she 
played wllh various companies throughout Cali- 
fornia, and in 18S5 jointd a stock company in San 
Francisco, for leading parts. For fourteen months 
she took a new part every week, intlndinK Shake- 
speare's plays, old comedies, melodramas, so<.iely 
plavs and burlesques. In 1S87 she went east and 
loiricd one < if Frohman's rump.inies in "Held by 
"the l\iiemy." Since that time Miss Bert has taken 
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3 she was married to 

H. Best, of Dayton. Ohio, and her home 

that city. Mrs, Best began her literary 

ET as a poet. Her first short story appeared in 

of the Frank Leslie periodical. That was 





followed by stories in other publications. In t88a 
her services were sought by the editor of the 
Detroit " Free Press," and now Mrs. Best is editor 
■of the household depiirtment of that paper. She is 
also a regular contributor to A. N. KeDogg's 
Newspaper Company and has written several 
dramas. The lirst, "'An American Princess," is 
now in its sixth si-astrn. A comedy drama, "Sands 
of Egypt," is in the hands of Miss Flizabeth Mar- 
bury, of New York. '"A Kliine Crystal" Is being 
used by Miss l--l<iv Cr<.«ei:, a vouhk New England 
artist, and her other pl:iys, "I'he Lilde Banshee" 
and ■'Gemini." the furnur in Irish dialect, the lat- 
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BETHUNE, Mrs. Louise, architect. l>om in 
W;itirlcio. N. Y., in rSjfi. She is ..f American 
•"■ pareiit.if;u. Her maiden name Mas Itlanchard. 

llir fathi-r's anoslors were llugtieii'it nfugees. 
and has appeared in Her nmlher's tiimily went to Massachusetts from 
inieri.a. Wal.s in 16.1... liein^ a delicate child, she was 

until the a^e of eleven. Mean- 
She is a daughter of time she had .ic(|Uired habits of study and self- 
ns and Mfi. .Mary Will- rehance whirli Ud her tliniiigh school life to 
II. Her father was an disresrard the usual el.iss crit.rioiis. In 1874 she 
,t bible juiiorama ever was ;;ra<hialed Ih.ni the Biillalo, N. Y., high 
elates. Hit niiitlur is sihonl. ,-\ caustic remark h-id previously turned 
.1 a writer ••{ e\iellcnt hi-r :itl.nlii..n in lln' direction of architecture, and 
ihler inherits the talents an i 11 V. St illation, whiili was Ingun in a spirit of 
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playful self-defense, soon became ! 

interest. For Iwo years she taught, traveled an3 law. In the last five or six years a dozen young 

studied, preparatory to taking the architectural women have been gradualed from the differ- 

n Cornell University. In 1876 she received ent architectural courses now open lo them, and 

Mrs. Bethune has ceased to be the "only woman 

archite ct." 

BICKSKDTKB, UtB. Hary A., philan- 
thropist and army nurse, bom near Mount Vernon, 
Kno.t county. Ohio, 19th July, (817. She is the 
daughter of Hiram and Anna Ball. The mother 
died when Mary was only seventeen months old. 
The little one was reared by her grandparents. 
Her grandsire was a Revolutionary soldier named 
Rogers and a descendant of the RoRers who landed 
on Plymouth Rock. While younj;. she was mar- 
ried to Mr, Bickerdyke, and in a few years was 
kit a widow, with helpless little ones to rear. 
When the Civil War came, she left home and 
l<A-,d ones to offer her services as nurse to the 
Milrlior'i, who were dying by scores for lack of food 
iii.i I are. When the supplies to the army were 
-.' MI irom Galesburg to Cairo, Mrs, Bickerdyke 
.ii i.'iiTipanied them as delegate. After the battle of 
!■ Iiimnt she was assigned as nurse to the field 
li..|nial. Fort Donelson brought her in sight of 
I'.iitlf for the first time. She obtained supplies 
^- 'rin_iimes by visiting the North and superintending 
l.ui^p by H simple note to a pastor at sermon time, 
and by her famous "cow and hen" mission, by 
which she furnished the wounded soldiere with a 
hundred cows and a thousand hens, to provide fresh 
dainties for the suflerers. During the winter of 
1S63-64 she made a short visit home, and returned 
and look part in the establishment of Aduns 
Block Hospital, Memphis, Tenn. This accommo- 
dated about 6,000 men, and from this she became 
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an offer of an office position as draughtsman anc 

relinquished her former intention of college study. 

The hours were from eight to six, and the pay u 

small, but her employer s library was at her service. 

In itiSi she opened an independent office, thus 

becoming the first woman architect. She was 

anerward joined by Roljcrt A, Bethune, to whom 

she was married in December of the same year. 

During the ten years of iis existence the firm ha.*; 

erected fifteen public buildings and several hundrird 

miscellaneous buildings, mostly in BuH'alo and its 

immediate neighborhood. Mrs. Bethune has made 

a special study of schools and has been particul.irty 

successful in that direction, but refuses lo confine 

herself exclusively to that branch, believing that 

women who are pioneers in any profession should 

be proficient in every department, and that now at 

least women architects must be practical sujierin- 

tendents as will as designers and scientific con- 
structors, and that woman's complete emancipation 

lies in "eti^ual pay for equal service." Because 

the competition for the woman's Building of the 

Columbia Exposition was not conducted on that 

principle, Mrs. Bethune refused to submit a design. 

rbe remuneration oflcred to the successful woni.in 

was less tlian half that given for similar service to 

theSKti who designed the other buildings. In iSS^ 

Mn. Bethune was elected a member of the West- 
nAssociation of Architects, Sheisslill the only 
n member of the American Institute. In 1SK6 
.au^uraled the Buffalo Society of Architects, 
which has grown the Western New York 
* on Both were active in securing the then 

of the Architects' Licensing Bill, In- than 7a „ 

to enforce rigid preliminary examinations battle of Arkansa.<i Posl. She look charge in Mem- 
designed to place the profession in a phis, Tenn., of a small-pox hospital ,ind cleansed 
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nnd renovated it uith her own hands, when nine plays, which were lirst used at entertainments 
men lay dead with the disease. Through the bat- given by her pupiU and afterwards published, 
ties at Vicksbui^, Lookout Mountain, Missionary From the time of her mnrriage, in 1866, to her 
Ridge and Chattanooga Mrs. Bickerdyke nursed husband's death, in iSSi, Mrs. Blerce wrote httle 
friend and foe alike, and when, in 1864. Sherman 
started oti his memorable March to the Sea. always 
devoted to the Army of the Tennessee, '"Mother" 
Bickerdyke, as the soldiers used to call her, accom- 
panied the 1 00,000 men who marched away. 
Resaca, Kingston, New Hope, Cassville, Allatoona, 
Dallas and Kenesaw Mountain furnished her with 
13.000 of those brave men as subjects for her care. 
When Sherman cut his base of supplies, Mrs. 
Bickerdyke went to the North and collected im- 
mense sanitary stores for the soldiers. When 
Sherman entered Savannah, she sailed for the 
South, to take care of the liberated Union prisoners 
at Wilmington. At Beaufort, Averysboro and 
Bentonville she pursued her mission, and at the re- 

Jiiest of General Logan and the isth Army Corps 
le marched into Alexandria with the army. At 
the final review in Washington Mrs. Bickerdyke, 
mounted upon a saddle-horse, dressed in a simple 
calico dress and sun-bonnet, accompanied the 
troops. This dress and bonnet were sold as relics 
of the war for (100. Since the rebellion Mrs, Bick- 
erdyke has spent her life in procuring homes and 
pensions for the"bo)-s." She resides with her 
son. Prof. Biekerdykt;, in Russell, Kansas. 

BIERCE, Mrs. Sarah EHsabetli, journalist, 
bom in Sweden, Maine, in 1838, Her maiden 
name was Holden, one well-known in New Eng- 
land. While a school-girl, her essays and poems 
attracted attention, manj^ of them finding place in 
the columns of eaMern journals. Her early edu- 
cation was received In New England. Removing to 



for the press. In 1SS5 she accepted a permanent 

gisilion in connection with the Cleveland " Plain 
eak-r," com ributing stories, sketches and special 
articles to the Sunday issue. Her stories and 
sketches of home life and pioneer incidents were 
especially popular. While most inclined to fiction, 
she has written numerous ktlers of travel. Her 
descriptions of life and scenery in California, 
Arizona, Nevada and Utah were unusually enter- 
taining. She has given much time to the investi- 
gation of certain phases of the working-woman 
problem, and lins also written special articles on 
art subjtets. She is a member of the Ohio 
Woman's Press Association and is at present 
(1892) corresponding secretary of that body. In 
1891 she was chosen delegate to the International 
League of Press Clubs, formed In Filtsburgh. Mrs. 
Bierce is, perhaps, most widely known outside of 
Ohio through her eflicient management of the 
woman's literary and journalistic department of 
the Ohio Centennial, held in Columbus in iSSii. 
Through her efforts was secured a full representa- 
tion of the literary women of Ohio, past and 
present, editors, journalists, authors and poets, 
scattered far and wide, sending the fruits of their 
work to the exposition of their native State. She 
has a family consisting of a daughter and two 

BIGQIfOW, Mrs. Belle G., woman sulTragist 
and prohibitionist, bom on a farm in Gilead, 
^•"^^^ Mich., 16th February, 1851. Her education was 

confined to the district school. She has been 
i860 from Kala- from early childhood an onmivorous reader. Her 
Lt six years she muther died when Belle was ten years old. At the 
schools. While age of eighteen she began to teach. In 1869 she 
s married to George R. Uigelow, of Ravenna, 





Michigan, she was gt^duated in 
mazoo College. During the ne 
taught in both public and privati 
enj^ged in school work, she 
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•Ohio. They removed and setlled in Geneva, Carlyle Petersileannd Eichberg with his "Gei 

Neb,, being the firat residents of that place. After Orchestra." In 1873 she went to Germany, resid- 
eight jtar; of quiet home life, the question of the ing while there chiellv in Berlin, There she studied 
•woman suffrage amendment being brought before with Ferdinand Sieber, court professor of music, 
and l''raulein Kess, both of whom gave her stront; 
encouragemi-nt to choose a musical career. Becom- 
ing a<:i[iiainted with Mr, and Sirs. GeorRc Bancrufi, 
he being minister to Berlin at that time, the oppor- 
tunity was given her, through [heir kindness, of 
meetmg many celebrities and making many friends. 
Before returnmg to America she traveleif through 
Europe. At a later periiHl she was married to 
Edward I.. BigeUiw, of Marlboro, Mas.<;., where she 
now resides in an old Colimial house, full of an- 
tiques and souvenirs of travel. 'I ht-re she devotes 
her time to the education of her three children, 
making home-life attractive and K'^intt to the pulj- 
lic frequent helps to inlelleclual improvement. 
She has published " Pri/c Quotations " (Marlboro, 
18871, "Venice" (Marlboro, 1890). "Old Ma,sters 
of Art" (Bufralo.i8S8i, and "Letters upon Greece" 
(Marlboro, iSgi). She has for years contributed 
articles forpajwrs both in the East and tht- West, and 
has been president of numerous literary dubs as 
well as nmsical ones. Full of sympathy for those 
who are striving for education and trui: culture, the 
doors of her home ate ever open to pupils of all 
classes in life. 

BIGELOW, MiBB I/ettie S., author. l>om in 
Pelham, Mass., in 18J9. She is Ihc daughter 
of the Rev. I. B. Bigelow, an itinerant min- 
ister, for more than half a century an honored 
member of the MelhixlisI Episcopal Church. Her 
early education was in the public schools of the 
cities and tnwns where her parents lived, as they 
were removed from [jlace to place every two or 



the people, she cnlerL<] inlo its advrjcacy. Soon 

becocning known as a talktr and writer on that 

subject, she was elected |)rL-sidfcnt (.f the county 

Equal Suffrage Association and sent as a delegate 

to the Slate convention in Omaha. There she 

made her Krst appearance as a public speaker .nnd 

her reception encouraged a coiniiinancc of « ork in 

that line. The nc.Nt winter, in Lincoln, she was 

elected to the ofiice of State secretary and traveleti 

over the State in the interest of the amendnient, 

making cRective speeches uhcre o|>|iort unity 

offereaand awakening much interest in the subject 

She was twice a caiidid.ite for county superinten- 
dent of instruction on the prohibition ticket, and 

represented the State in the national convention of 

that patty held in Indianapolis in iHHH. She has 

served for five years as secretary of the Lincoln 

Woman's Christian Temperance Union, being a 

member of the union in its infancy. She is super- 
intendent of foreign work for the State union, and 

was elected delegate to the national convention in 

Boston in 1891. She is known as an interesting writer 

for the press on both religious and secular topics. 

She has been the mother of seven children, four of 

whom are living. 
BIGSI/OW, Mrs. Ella AnenBta, musician. 

bom in Maiden, Mass., in 1849. Her father, Lewis 

Fisher, and mother. Ruth Benchley, are both of 

good old English descent. For many yea 

home was in the town of Milford. tier r 

being in good circumstances, the l^esC of ir 

was eiven her. Developine a taste for music, sne 

was placed under the care of the most advanced three years by the decrees of Ihepresiding bishofis, 
teachers in Boston. Asa church singer she has according to the economy of ihdr church. In iti66 

been well known in Eitchbur^ and various other she entered Weskyan Academy in Wtlbraham, 
•cities, singing at intervals uiili sur.h artists as Mass., and remained a student there two years. 
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Failing lic-alili compelled her to relinquish her college course 

couree of study in that institution before the com- donia. N. Y., j 

pletionoftheregularcourse.andshehassincemade in I'hiladelphi 

lier home with her parents at their various appoint- been mainly i 

mcnb;. Four years ago her father left the active 

work of the ministry and made for himself and 

family a permanent home in Holyoke, Mass. , where 

Miss It I gclow now lives, tenderly caring for an invalid 

niothcr. She has done considerable literary work, 

l)cing alu'nj's a close student of books and events. 

She has published no bookof poems, but her verses 

have appeared quite frc(iui;n(ly in the New York 

"Christian Advucati;," "Ziou's lli-rald" ofllos- 

tun, the New York "Independent," tlie Biiston 

"Journal" and other papers, flfr prose writinRS, 

cimsisling of skctclits, nfws|>a|XT ntticles, and a 

Stirial storj-, have been for the most part under a 

[weudonyni. A few years ago she wrote a l>ook of 

Sunday-school and anniversary- exercises, published 

in New York, which had a laiye sale. Miss Bige- 

low is also an interesting platform s]>enker. }l«r 

lecture on " Woman's Thiie and I'ower" has found 

special favor and most hearty commendation 

wherever It has U-en delivered. Her m.mner on 

the i>latfc>rm is easv and her dilivcr>' plerLsing. 

BIGGART, Miss Mabelle. e<iu<ator and 
dramatic reader, liorn in Ni-w York City, 2ind 
Febru.iry, iS6i. She comes of Scotch and English 
ancestry and is descended from a long line of 
teachets, authors and collegians, 1 ler greal-grand- 
niothiT on her father's side w as named Porter, and 
was a sister of Comiucxlnri- Porter, of Revolution- 
ary fame, and a cousin of Jane I'orrer. the author of 
"Scottish Chiefs." 1 l<-r great- grand fat her married 
into the clan of McKies. Thomas Carlyle and 
Jane \\visli Carlyle were closely related. Her 



1 the Slate Normal School in Fre- 

id an oratorical and literary course 

Her professional education has 

Philadelphia and New York, and 
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she is still a constant student of dramatic elocution 
and of languages.* Herparents died when she was 
only a chil<i, and her life has been varied and event- 
ful. She is uf an intense, highly strung nature, and 
not robust, and her close application to her profes- 
sion and her stuilies lias more than once forced her 
to ri'St. She has lu'ld several im|Hirt;int positions 
in colleges and seminaries, and Tor five years she 
had cliaigi- of rhetoric and elocution in the West 
high school, Cleveland, Oliio. A bronchial 
trouble stnt her to Denver, Cul., where she was in- 
strunii-nlal in building up an iiislitutiun called the 
Woniiiu's I'lilvlechiiic Instiiiue, She gave part of 
each week to that Hork, and tlu> remainder was 
employed in the Stiile College in I'r.rt Collins, 
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grandfather on her mother's side was Sir Richard 
Bond, of London, England. I kr father was born 
in f'.lasgow, Scotland, and her mother was a native 
of New ■^'ork. Miss Biggart took a preparatory 



, but at 
high aliiiYidt tailed e.vtn iiie nervous 
irouiiies and necessitated aimlher clialige. She 
enti-ri d upon a new line of druuali/ed readings 
from her own inleri>rel.itions of J'reudi, German 
and English masterpieces. A tour of the I'nited 
Stales was underliiken, accompanied by lier friend, 
MlssM.-irie Ixjuisc Ciumaer, contrnllo. Miss Big- 
gart's literary i>roduciions are numerous, inctudii^ 
a yet uiipublislied volume of itiiscel lane* his )K>eins 
and "SonKS from the Rockies," short stories and 
sketches of western life, a beiok on "Educational 
Men and Women and ICducntional Institutions of 
the West," "Sketches of Popular Living American 
Authors," a series of "Supplementary Reading 
Leaflets,'" recently published, and a work of fiction. 
nearly completed. Some of her poems have beeiv 
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BINGHAH, Miss Jennie H., author, bora and sctii 
in Fulton, N. Y., i6th Maruh, 1859. She is tlie rals iiiifl | 
ditughter of lane Mills and the Rev. Dr. I. S. Kinj;- 
ham. Her father has been for forty-eiKht yvars in 
the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
When poor heiilth shut olt' the possibility of teach- 
ing. Miss Bin};hamtun]udiu her pen furalivL-lilxxHl. 
Her first article iiOered for iiublicalion was a little 
story entitled "A Hospitil Sketch,'' which ap- 
peared in the "Christian I'nion." Anion;; her 
early productions was a nii>ision.ir>' story. "A 
Gram of Mustird See 1 " i cS^i ', KiKhi-thousiUid 
copies were sold during the first six months .ifler 
public;ition, the proceeds uf which founded a hi>me 
in Japan. She works in everj' di-pnrtment of lilii- 
ature. bonk -reviewing, essay wriliii):. liction, ]i'H.-lr>'. 
Sunday-school helps and <irt crili' isni. Some of 
her short sturies ha\e apj*ared in "Jlarpi-r's 
YounK People." Sh- is the :iiit'ii>r of twn liookp, 
"Annals of the Round TaMe" iSiv. and -All 
Glorious Wiihin" i i>&9 , tiie latter a stury em- 
bodying the: citi^in and W'lrk e>f i!ie Kin'.; :* Daugh- 
ters. She ha^ been speciailv in:-, r- -t-l in th-.- 1 h-iri- 
ties of New Y. rk Cil> , anO pan of her l.il«.r has 
been in visiting t' em and writin;; • ■ .nc-rnin-,; them. 
The Xewsbois' l.-jd.; iig-ho-JSc. F:v>; I'jinis -Mis- 
sion, Flower Mission. Hor- iste Ni-ht Mi-ion ai.d 
Children's Aid Soci-.lv an.- ^^ir-.-f.-.-^ iivr su'r'e'ts. 
Her life has been a t::~y onr, in Mhich li:..ratiire 
hasonlvbeen incidental. i!-.-r ho:;i'.- ii in li-.-rki- 
mer. Ni Y. 

BIRKHOXfZ, Mrs. Eugenie S., ::.::hor, 
bom in Gamavillo, Clarton i;(j.i;;ty. lo.ii. in :•. = %. 
She is the daughter 01 Ur. F. AT;dr'.p.i. ■.■.:.o u.-.s 
the tirst physician and suryt' •:;, r';.;iilar;> ;:■■:;.-■ d 10 
practice, who settled w.;si -j: the .\[^as;i=ipi*l river 



lany lil'-rary '"iitrihii 



i.-irrieclloJ'.iin Uirl h.,1/, 
ily they ImjIIi resided. 





and nonh of .Mi-sijuri 
Iowa, in i3;o. .Mrs. Kir 
school of the Catholic s; 
was in her early life a w 
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principal of the union school in Silver Creek, N.Y. parents removed with her to Grafton, Worcester 
She afterwards gave several years to the study of county, Mass.. and at the age of sixteen yeare she 
Delsarte workinvariouscities. In i8S4she became became the local editor of the Grafton " Herald." 
the wife of Coleman £. Bishop, editor of the Beginning the week following her graduation, 
"JudgCj'' New ^'ork. They soon went to Black she taught in the public schools of Grafton and 
Hills, Dak., to live. Mrs. Bishop was elected Sutton for many years. During that time she gave 
superintendent of public schools in Rapid City, lectures quite frequently in the vicinity and often 
S. Dak. , being the nret woman thus honored in the appeared m the home drama, making her greatest 
Territory. In the following yt-arshe was invited lo success as "Lady Macbeth." Miss DaTr>mple 
establish a Delsarte department in the Chautauqua was a frequent contributor to the ' Youth's Corn- 
School of Physical Education, in the Chautauqua panion " and other publications, never adopting a 
Assembly, New York. .She has had chnrge of that pen-name and rarely using her own name or mitials. 
department for four seasons, and it has steadily In 1887 she accepted an editorial position on the 
gToivn in popularity. In 1S91 it was the largest "Massachusetts Ploughman." The position offered 
single deiwrtmenl in the Assembly. From the her had' never been taken by awoman. and, indeed, 
Chautauqua work has grown a large public work in the work that she did was never attempted pre- 
lecttiring and leaching. She has wntti:n a number viously, for she had the charge of almost the entire 
of articles for various magazines and has published journal from the first. A few months after she 
one book. ".Americani/td Dtlsarte Culture," At accepted the position, the proprietor died, and the 
present Mrs. Bishop's home is in Washington, D. C. entire paper was in her hands for six months. In 
BISHOP, Hrs. Harv Aenea Dalrjrmple, the autumn the paper was purchased by its present 
journalist, born in bpringfield, Slass., i?th August, owner, but the chief editorial work remained in her 
hands. The paper w.is enlarged from four to eight 
pages in the meantime and. as before, waspublbhed 
each week. In the autumn of 1S89 she became 
the wife of Frederick Herbert Bishop, a Boston 
business man. Together they engage in liter- 
ary pursuits and the work and pleasure of life 
along its varied lines. Their home is located on 
Wollasion Heights. Mrs. Bishop does not content 
herself with editorial work, but is interested in liter- 
ature in general. She b one of the few newspaper 
women who is a practical reportorial stenographer. 
She is a member of the executive committee of the 
New England Woman's Press Association, of 
which she was one of the first members. 

BISIfAND, Hiss BUuibetli, Journalist, bom 
in Camp Btsland. Fairfax plantation. Teche county. 
La., in 1S63. H<.-r family, one of the oldL-st in the 
South, 1i>st its entire property while she was a child 
and Miss Bislaiul bi-canic iiiiiiressed. at an early 
age, with the m-ii-ssity iif dciiiig something toward 
the supjiort <if herself and rehitivi-s, Ha\ing 
shown a lalt-nt fur H-ritiiiK, this, naturally, «iLs the 
line i>f work alunt; whiili she lH:j;an her career, 
r ,M,-v - n ^ I - Hlt first sketches, j)!!])]!"!]!!! ;il the age uf tifteen, 

^H-.; 3E were wrilti-n under the p.n-tiame B. L. K, Dane, 

anil were favorably received In the NVw l_)rlcans 

newspa|>ers to which thv> Mere seiit. Miss Bisland 

did considerable Murk Inr the New (.)rlcans 

'■ Tinies-DeiiUKrat " and, later, K-cjuie literary' edj- 

Vir of th;it paiKT. -After a few years' work in New 

OrU-.ins she (k'citled t<> unter the literary field in 

New ^'urk and for a lime did miscetlaneoiLS work 

for newspajier^ and periodicals in that city. In a 

short time she was otiered the position of literary 

MAKV ACNKs DAi.RVMPLK BISHOP. cdituroftlie " Cosmujiolilan Mag;i;ine" which she 

accepted. It w,is while i-u>;aged upon that maga- 

1857. She is tne only child of John Dalr>*mple ^ine thai Miss Hisl.md undertmik her noted journey 

-ind his wife, Frances Ann Hewitt. She has around the earth in the allempt to make better 

alwaj-s been proud of her old Scotch ancestry and time than that of Nillie Kty, w ho was engaged to 

herability to trace the family back from Scotland perform thesamejuurnevin the interest of the New 

to France, where, eariy in the twelfth century, York "Workr'; Miss Ith' gi>ing east while Miss 

William deDarompillobtainedapapal dispensation llisland look the wcstemdirt-ction. .Although she 

to marry his kinswoman. Agnes Kennedy, It is did not succeed in defeatinK her rival. Miss Bisland 

scarcely a century since her grandfather came to made such time as to cummand the admiration of 

■'■' "-" iialsi. 



i 



Ihiscountry. On her maternal side she traces her the civilized world. In Mav, ._,_, ._ 

ancestry to the Mayflower, which brought o\er her London. F.ng., In the interest of the ■■ Cosm<qx>l- 

several-times-removed grandmother May. In local itan," and her letters to that magazine, from Lon- 

papers her childhood poems were printed readily, don and Paris, have been »-idely read and appre- 

butthereadingofHoraceC.reeley's "Recollections elated. In addition to her journalistic work, she 

of a Busy Life," in which he has some good has alst> written, in collaboration with Miss Rhoda 

advice for youthful writers, caused her to determine Broughton, a one-volume novel; also a romance 

not to be tempted to allow her di^gerel to be pub- and play in cuni unction with the same author. She 

lished, and for years she adhered to her dettrmin- l>ccame the wife of Charks W. Wetniore of New 

ation. When she was less than two years old, her York, 6lh October, 1891, and they nsideinthatcity. 



BITTENBENnER. 

BITTBNBBNDBK, Mre. Ada H., Iaw>er 
and reformer, bom in Asylum, Bradford county. 
Pa., 3rd August, 1848. Her mother's ancestors were 
New Englanders. and her father's family were 
partly of New England and partly of German 
stock. Her father served as a Union soldier 
throughout the Civil \\'ar and died soon after 
from exposures then endured. Her maiden 
name was Ada M. Cob. Her early education was 
acquired mainly in private schools near her home. 
In 1S69 she was graduated from a Binghamton, 
N. Y., commercial collegia. In January. 18:4, she 
entered as a student the Pennsylvania Stale Nor- 
mal School at idoomsburg. where she was gradu- 
ated in tht normal class of 1&75. After graduation 
she was elected a member of the faculty, and 
taught in the school one year. She then entered 
the Froel>rl Normjl Institute in Washington. D. 
C. and was sr^.luated thi-re in the sum 
1S77. On the =amc day of her graduati 
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their temperance views. She strenuously opposed 

the granting of saloon licenses in the town or 
county. Mr, and Mrs. Bittenbender reorganized 
the Polk County Agricultural Association, and 
Mrs. Bittenbender served as secretary, treasurer, 
orator and in 1881 as representative at the annual 
meeting of ihe State Board of Agriculture. She 
was the first woman delegate ever received by that 
body. When the Nebraska Woman Sutlrage 
Association was organized in 1881, she was elected 
recording secretary. She with others worked with 
the legislature and secured the submission of the 
woman suffrage amendment to the constitution in 
iSSi. At the first suffrage convention following 
the submission she was made one of the Ihree 
woman campaign speakers. At the following 
annual meeting she was elected president of the 
association, and the last three months of the cam- 
paign was also ch.iirman of the State campaign 
committee She retired from the editorship of the 
'■Record" in 1881, and became the editor of the 
first Farmers' Alliance paper started in Nebraska. 
That was a. journal started in Osceola by the Polk 
County Farmers' -Alliance. While she was editing 
the " Record," she read law with her husband, and 
in 18S1 passed the usual examination in open court 
and was licensed to practice law. She was the 
first woman admitted to the bar in Nebraska. On 
the day of her admission she and her husband 
became law partners under the style of H. C. and 
Ada M. BiUenbender. The firm still exists. 
They removed to Lincoln, Neb., in IJecember, 
i88z. Mrs Bittenbender prefers court practice to 
oliice work. She ranks as a very successful law- 
yer, and only once has she lost a case brought by 
herself. She has had several cases Ijeiore the 
Supreme Court, the highest court of the Stale, 
which in every jnsl.incc she has won. She ha» 
been admitted' lo the Cnittd Stales District and 
Circuit Courts for Nebraska. She secured the 
passaj;'; of tl.c scientitic ternper-inte instruc- 
tion bill, the toba'.'.o bill, secured a law giv- 
ing ti.e m'jiher tbc \-':Hr'll!ir\-iAji of her children 

Sii*::i't!;eau::>..rof tr.-: ex'.-.-lIirnt ii.du-trial h^^me 
bi;i whkh w^i -.-r.a' !e;! !.y li,.; N-^br-L-^ka k-^i:iature 
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call back to her Alma Mat-.-r normal school. t>j ::.-,- 
position of principal of the model school. She 
accepted that position and taught there until nearly 
the end of the j ear's term. when, being pros- 
trated from overwork, she resigned and retired to 
her mothers home in Rome, Pa., for recoven.-. 
On 9lh August, iS:^. she was married to Henry Clay 
Bittenbender. a young lanyer of Bloomsburi;. Pa., 
and a graduate of Princeton College. In Noi em- 
ber. iSrS, they removed to Osceola. Neb. .Mrs. 
Bittenbender taught sch'iol during their first winter 
in Nebraska, and Mr. Bittenbender opened a law 
o6ce- In 1&79 Mr. Bittenbender and Clarem.e 
Buell bought th« "Record." published in Osceola, 
and the only paper in Polk county. -Mrs. Bitten- 
bender was engaged as edilr.rr, ar.d for three years 
she nude it an able, feariess. mora!, family and 
temperance newspaper. Republican in politics. 
She and her husband were ei]ually pronounr.ed in 



Remained 

Chri^itian T'^mjieranoe Lr.ion as il= superintendent 
of legislatio:; a::d petitiorb. She w^s an indefati- 
gaoie worker. '.ons*jt:.;:;. s-.ndiiig out to the lo-.al 
: uni ,r.5 and ::.e ; reis a-^ ner bnvB of ofierations, for 



n the V 



.■ of it 



with Congress t'j grar.t j.rohi;>:l:or. :.j the DisI 
of Coluiril'fia ar.d ti.e territories. p.'ote<t;on to 
women. consti'-utiunaJ prohiliition ar.d other meas- 
ures called for bj- ihts national coi-.ver.lion. She 
drafted tiie '.A'.', tu accompany the great petidon for 
the prote'.ti'.n of women, offered by Senator 
Blair. That invoU-.-d much hard work, as she was 
obliged loijooverall the laws of Congress from the 
first, to learn precisely what had been done already 
ar.d t'l make her bill harmonious with existing 
legislation. It was mainly through her elTorts 
Congress passed the protection bifl. She spoke 
brietly. biJt with clear. (Xinvincing aivument, at 
hearings before the committees of Senate and 
House in the interest of prohibition in the District 
of Columbia. On 13th October, 18SS. she was 
admitted to practice in the Supreme Court of the 
L'nitcd States. The motion for her admisskio waa 
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made by Senator Blair, of New Hampshire. In 
i88S she was elected attorney for the National 
Woman's ChristianTemperanceUnjon, which posi- 
tion she still holds. She is the author of the chapter 
on "Woman in Law" in "Woman's Work in 
America" [New York. 1891). In September, 18^1, 
she was placed in nomination on ihe prohibition 
ticket in Nebraska forjudge of the Supreme Court of 
that State. She received 7.321 volesoHt of a total of 
iSSi^'^^' C35t In the Stale in 1891. the lar);est vole in 
proportion ever givt-n for the head of the prohibi- 
tion tick(.'t. HcT practice has been lar);e. and her 



until her sixteenth year, when slic became a pupil 
of Prof. William Mickler. formerly director in court 
to the Duke of Hesse. Germany, studying with 
him for four yi'ars. She sang in public when she 
was only six years old, and made her dijbut in 
classic music at the a^e of eighteen, under the 
direction of Professor Mickk-r, in the concerts of the 
Milwaukee German Musical Society, and has since 
sung successfully in opera and or^ilono. l^ter on 
she took up the study of the pipe organ and is now 
(jSgj) organist of the Presbyterian church. El 



ily has been incessant. She has spent much 
time ill Washington, D. C. Sirs. Biitenbender is 
the author of the "National Prohibitory Amend- 
ment Guide," a niann.-il lo aid in obtaining an 
aniendment to the Federal Constitution which shall 
outlaw forever Ihe traflic in alcoholic beverages. 
The " plan of canvassing " contained in her 
manual has been quite generally indorsed. She is 
preparing a treatise on the law of alcoholic li()Uors 
as a beverage, showing the unconstitutionality of 
license lau's. as deduced from judicial decisions, 
including procedures in testing the matter and in 
enforcing prohibition. She and her husband will 
bring su<-h test cases in the courts to secure decis- 
ions. Mrs. Itiltcnbender has for years borne a 
wonderful burden of work, showing the capacity cif 
woman to endure the strain of deep thinking and 
of arduous professional labor. .She is a member of 
the Presbyterian Church and has been an earnest 
Sabbath- school teacher. 

BIfACK, Mrs. Patmie De Gtasae. singer 
and pianist, born in Nisouri. Canada, aist Novem- 
ber, 1856. Hi-r maiden name was De Grasse. 
She moved with her parents to the United Slates 



ough scholar, and she believes that only a thorough 
scholar and student can become a fine musician. 
She sings equally well in Knglish. German and 
Italian, and her pleasant El Dorado home is a 
center of music and refinement. 

BI,ACK, Mrs. Hery Fleming, author and 
religiiius worker, bom in Georgetown, S. C, 41I1 





August. ].S4S. Hit f.illur. Kiv. W. 11. Ileming. 
D. 1),. was a di.sliiiguislitd nK-mbi-r of the South 
Carolina Conference of the Methodist Jvpiscopal 
Church South, and died while p;islor of Bethel 
Church. Charlwton. S. C, in 1S77. Her parents 
were both Charltstuniiuis. Her mcjlhcr. born 
Agnes A. Magill. was llie daughter of Dr. William 
Magill, a jiroiiiinent ph\'sician of that city. The 
education of Mrs. Black was besjun in one of the 
city schiHjls of Charleston. She was aflerward 

Eaduated with honor in Spartanburg I'emale Col- 
je, and later look a special course under the 
... inslructions of the faculty of WolTord Male CoUesc. 

■ of which Rev. A. M. Shipp, D.D., LL.D., was 
1-.\NXii-: nK fiHAssF ni.ACif. president. Soon after ihe completion of her studies 

she was married to Rev. W. S. Hlack, D. D., then 
and made her home in Milwauk.e. Wis., where a member of the .South Carolina Conference. Mrs. 
she was I ducated in the high and mirmal schools. Black soon displayed ability as a writer, her 
A-r,-)dnating in 1874. At ten years of age she began prose and verse productions apt>earing in various 
the study of piano and sight singing, continuing newspapers and periodicals. In iS-Sa she became 



BLACK. 

Ibe editor rf the children's department of the 
Raleigh "Christian Advocate," of which her hus- 
band was one of the editors and proprietors. In 

Ihkt relation she continued until the Woman's 
Misuonary Society of the North Carolina and 
Western North Carolina Conferences established a 

Juvenile missionary paper, the " Bright Jewels," of 
vidtii she was elected editor. That position she 
now holds, and she is known by the children as 
"Aunt Mary." She is superintendent of the juve- 
nile d^jartment and corresponding secretary of the 
Woman's Missionary Society of the North Carolina 
Ctmference, and is a member of the Woman's 
Board of Missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South. She is a prominent and influential 
member of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Uidon and of the King's Daughters of her State. 
She has three sons, two of whom have reached 
majority while the third is still in college, and one 
daughter, just entering womanhood. As the wife 
of one of the most able and popular ministers of 
the conference, she faithfully discharged llie many 
and delicate duties of that position, with great 
acceptability to her husbands congregation. In 
addition to many duties and labors, she is rendering 
her husband valuable aid in the management of 
Ihe Oxford Orphan Asylum, of which he is super- 
intendent. 

BLACK, Mrs. Sarah Hearst, temperance 
rcfonner, bom on a farm near Savannah, Ashland 
county, Ohio, 4th May, 1846. Her father's family 
removed from Pennsylvania to that farm when he 
was a boy of fourteen years, and Mrs. Black there 
mw to womanhood. Her ancestors were Scolch- 
Msh people, all of them members of the Presbyterian 
Chtudi. Hermother'smaidennamewasTownsley. 




SARAH HBARST BLACK, 

Miss Hearst first attended school in a typical red 
'Sdiool-house »tuated on a comer of her father's 

larm. At thirteen years of age she began to attend 
adiO(J In Savannah Acaderay, where she 
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a regular cotttse of study. She made a public 
profession of religion in her fifteenth year and 
soon aAer became a teacher in the Sabbath-school, 
and has continued in that work ever Since. After 
ctHnpleting her course of study, she entered the 
ranks as a teacher, and that was her employment 
for more than ten years. In 1878 she was married 
to Rev. J. P. Black, a minister of the Presbjlerian 
Church, and went with him to his field of labor in 
Pennsylvania. They removed to Kansas in 1S80, 
and since that time she has borne the labor and 
self-denial incident to the life of a home mission- 
ary's wife in Kansas, Nebraska and now in Idaho. 
She became actively engaged in Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union work in 1885, in Nebraska, 
and was elected president of the fifth district of that 
State for two years in succession. After her 
removal to Idaho she was chosen president of the 
W(wnan's Christian Temperance Union in that 
State. Her home is in Nampa. 

BlfACKAI,!,, Mrs. iEmUy X,ncas, author 
and philanthropist, horn in Salem, Ind., 3olh June, 
iS32,and died m New York City, 38th March, 1893. 
The first ten years of her life were spent in her 
birthplace amid picturesque surroundings. Her 
early school days were marked by a quickness 
of apprehension and an appreciative literary taste 
that gave indication of the life tiiat was to be in 
lateryeais. HerparentSwereVirginiansof Eim;lish 
descent. During a considerable period, including 
the years of the Tate Civil War, her residence was 
in Louisville, Ky., where she was identified with 
the Baptist Orphans' Home from its beginning until 
she left the State, and also was treasurer of the 
Kentucky branch of the Woman's Missionary Soci- 
ety, founded by the late Mrs. Doremus of New 
York. Removing to Chicago, she became identi- 
fied with the woman's temperance crusade and 
aided in forming the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union. She was one of a committee of 
women who appealed in person to the city council 
to restrain the liquor-saloon influence, and one of a 
special committee of three appointed to visit the 
ma^r and urge him to carry out a plan for the pro- 
tection of homes against the saloon. She was one 
of the founders of the Woman's Baptist Foreign 
Missionary Society of the West, and was treasurer 
of that organization until she left Chicago. She 
was largely instrumental in the formation of the 
Women's Baptist Home Mission Society, located 
in Chicago, with which she was actively engaged 
at the time of her death. In 1881 she became a 
residentof Philadelphia, Pa., where she was iden- 
tified with various benevolent enterprises. A mem- 
ber of the Philadelphia Women's Council, a mem- 
ber of the Women's International Congress in 
1S87, and a delegate to the Woman's National 
Council in 18^1, shv showed a depth of sympathy 
and touch with progn-ssive ideas that proved the 
breadth of her character and her influence. As 
a presiding officer and public spiaker Mrs. Blackall 
always gave satisfaction and pleasure. As an 
author she was successful. Her first story, "Super- 
ior to Circumstances" (Boston, 18S9), was followed 
by "Melodies from Nature" (Boston, itfSg), and 
"Won and Not One" (Philadelphia, 1891) Short 
stories and biographical sketches have frequently 
appeared in various periodicals, and missionary' 
literature has had numerous contributions from her 
pen. In collaboration with her husband, the- Rev. 
C, R. Blackall, she was joint author of "Storks 
about Jesus" {Philadelphia, 1890). Her literarj' 
Style is marked by punty, vigor and correctness. 
She dealt with social and economic problems in 
a practical, common-sense manner, writing from 
experience and broad observation rather than as 
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an idealist, yet always with tenderness and in a was told she must preach or be silent on her own 
i^irit of helpfulness. In the various relations of respoiisihitity. That she was not afraid to 



wife, mother, and home-maker. 




ability and responsibility belong together. 
Without regard to sect, she preiiched wheiwi'er and 
wherever a place oflTered, but not always did she 
do this under favorable circumstances. Obstacles 
melted away under the powerful personality of 
such a speaker as Antoinette Brown, and. in spite 
of the objections to women preachers as a class, 
she finally became the ordained p,Tstor, in 1832, of a 
Congregational church in South Butler, U'ayiie 
count}-, N. Y, In 1853 she was ordained by the 
council called by the church. After preaching for 
the society awhile she began to have distressing 
doubts concerning certain theological doctrines, 
and on that account she resigned her charge in 
1S54. She was married to Samuel C. Blnckwell. 
a brother of llr. Klizabeth Bliick(vell, J4th January, 
1856. She began the study of some of tne preat 
(luestions concernliiK vice and crime and published 
the result under the title of "Shadows of Our 
Social Sj-siem." Her life as a preacher, lecturer 
and writer has been a very useful one. In the 
lalter direction she has done work that reflects 
great credit upon her sex. having received much 



ket Woman" (New York, i8;o\ "'The Island 
Neighbors" l New York, 1871 1. "The Sexes 
Throughout Nature" (New York, 1S75I. and "The 
Physical Basis of [mmortility" 1 New York, 18761, 
are some of her various works. The most promi- 
nent fact to be recorded in the history of Mrs. 
Blackwcll's life, and thv one which speaks loudly 
for her present honorable place amongihe eminent 
women of our country, b her love ^ eflbrt ; only 



life. 

BI,ACKWEI>I/, Hiss Alice Stone.journal- 
isl, born in Orange, N. J., 14th September, 1857. 
She is the daughter of Lucy Stone and Henry B. 
Blackwell. She was graduated from Boston Uni- 
versity with tionors in 1881, and has been on the 
staff of the "Woman's Journal" ever since. Dur- 
ing the last few years she has also edited a small 
weekly pa])er devoted to woman suffrage, called 
the "Woman's Column." 

BLACKWBLi;, Hrs. Antoinette Brown, 
author and minister, bom in Xenrielta, Monroe 
county, N. Y., wrth May, 1835. She is a daughter 
of Joseph Brown, of Tliom|)son, Conn., and Abby 
Morse, of Dudley, Milss. Her parents were de- 
scendants of eariy English colonists and Revolu- 
tionary soldiers, many of whom were prominent in 
the early da)-s of New England. Miss Brown 
ioined the Congregational Church when she was 
only nine years old, and sometimes spoke and 
prayed in nieetings. She tanglit school when six- 
teen years old. and later taught sevend branches in 
a seniinary in order to pay the expenses of a col- 
legiate course. Even fier vacations were devoted 
to e.ilra study, so ambitious was she and so un- 
tiring in the pursuit of knowledge. She was 
Kr.iiluiili.-d Iruui tlbt-rliu College, where she com- 

fileied the literary course in 1847 and the tlieo- 
ogical course in iS.v- She bears the degree of 
M.A. Ilt-r attention was engaged e.-irly in theo- 
logical questions. In 1848 she published her lir^t 
important essay, an exegesis of St. I'aul on Monien, 
in the "Oberlin (Juarterly Review." Atthecom- 
j>lction of the Iheulogical course she could not ob- 
tain a liivnxc. .M Ka% cusliimary with students, but 




by pt-rsisteni wiirk has she bi-cn able to accomplish 
su much for herself .ind others. Although a wife 
and the mother of si'vcnil daughters, she has kept 
abreast of the times on the (]ui>stioris of scietKC, att 
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and literature She has by no means allon-ed the 
lutn- ^intdlectual gifts to grow dim from disuse. 
Amid scenes of dMnesticity she has found even 
firoh Inspiration forpublic work. Not wholly pre- 
occti^ea with hnme cares and duties, she has yet 
given faithful attention to them, and this fact, in 
co nn ection with her success as a speaker and 
writer, should be chronicled. Mrs. Blackwell has 
always been actively interested in reformatory sub- 
jecU and has spoken in behalf of the temperance 
canae. In i8m she was a delegate to the World's 
Temperance Convention in New York, but a hear- 
ing was refused to her in that body, not because 
die was not an able representative, but simply be- 

^tion of women is plainly shown in the reminia- 
cencea of such women as Mt^. Blackwell. Mr. 
and Mrs. Blackwell have tive children, and now 
Uve in Elizabeth, N. J. Mrs. Blackwell still 
preaches occasionally and has become a Uni- 

BI^CKWSLL, Mias Bllzabeth, physician 
and auttior, bom in Bristol. England. 3ra Feb- 
niaiy, iSai. Her father, Samuel Blackwell, was a 
wealthv sugar refiner, a man of broad views and 
alfDng benevolence. At the political crisis of 1830- 
31 commercial affairs in England were thrown into 
co nfu aion, and Mr. Blackwell was among those 
wdxiae fortunes were swept away at that time. He 
nmoved with his family to the^ United States in 
August, 1833, and settle] in New York, where he 
started a sugar refinery. He was rapidly amassing 
wealtil when the hnanciat crash of 1837 in the 
Untied Stales swept away his fortune through the 
wreckage of the weaker houses with which he had 
bnriness relations. He turned his eyes to the West, 
and in 1838 removed lii^ family to Cincinnati, Ohio. 
There he was stricken by fever and died at the age 
of fbily-five years, leaving a family of nine children 
to llietr own resources among strangers. Every 
cent (rf indebtedness left by the father was paid by 
Ma diildren. The three older daughters, of whom 
BHnbelh was the third, placed themselves at once 
at the head of the family. Two sons in school left 
tbdlr studies and took clerkships. Thefouryounger 
onea were atill in the nurse^. The older sisters 
cpeaed a boarding school for young women, and 
tWr Uberal culture and enterprise won them a 
laige pationaffe. The sisters felt the restric- 
tkiiw puced upon women in the matterof earning a 
™- — ■", and they became convinced that the 

.mt of opportunities for women was the one 

il condition of their well-being in every way. 

After six years of hard work, when all the younger 
' — s of the family had been placed in positions 
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favor her admission. In 1847 she entered the col- 
lege as- 'No. 417" on the register. In January, 
1 849, she was graduated with the Geneva class. A 
large audience witnessed the granting of the first 
medical diploma to a woman. Imme<Hately after 
graduation. Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell went to Paris, 
France, where, after months of delay, she was 
admitted to the ^at lyinf^-in hospital of the 
Maternity as a resident pupil, and several other 
schools permitted her to visit. She also studied 
under able private tutors. In 1850 and 1851 she 
"walked" St. Bartholomew's hospital in London, 
Eneland, studying in the Women's Hospital and 
under pnvate teachers. She returned to the United 
5tatc9,and in the autumn of 1 85 1 she opened an office 
in New York City. She succeeded in building up 
a targe practice m spite of social and professional 
antagonism andostradsm. The Society of Friends 
werethefirst to receive her warmly and support the 
new movement, and she soon became known as 




dion^ she had to overcome a natural . ._ 

dckneasoTall kinds She wrote to six different 
plqvldans for advice, and all agreed that it was 
I m prwni Hf for a woman to get a medical education. 
She dioaght difTerently, however, and in 1844 she 
took charge of a Kentucky school to earn money 
for her expenses. In i&4j she went to Charieston, 
& C.| to teach music in a boardiii^-school, and 
there added a good knowledge 01 Latin to her 
Vnadt and Gentian. There she entered the office- 
Student class <J' Dr. Samuel Henry Dickson. In 
Hay, 1&47, she applied for admission to the Phila- 
^hi |jii« Medical School, but both college and hos- 
pital were closed to her. She applied to all the medi- 
cal ■cfaoolabi die United States, and twelve of them 
lljuUil her application and rebuked her for temer- 
il* and indeUcacy. The college faculty in Geneva, 
N. Y., and that m Castleton, Vt, considered her 
" '' 1, and the students m Geiieva decided to 



a reliable phv-sician. In 1S53, witli htr sister. Dr. 
Enuly Blackwell, she established in New York the 
New York Infirmary for Women and Children, 
which was incorporated and was for some years 
the only woman's hospital. In iSsSand iS59she 
visited England and lectured in London, Birming- 
ham and I.iverpool on the connection of women 
with medicine. In 1859 she was placed on the 
register of English physicians. Returning to 
America, she entered with the warmest interest into 
the questions of the Civil War, and the sisters- 
organized in the pariors of the Infirmary the Ladies' 
Central Relief Association, sending off the first 
supplies to the wounded. That association was 
soon merged in the Sanitary Commission, in which 
the sisters continued to take an active part. In 
1669 Dr. Elizabeth lectured in the Medical College 
of the New York Infirmary, which had been 
chartered as a college in 1865. At the close of i86g 
she went to England and .■settled in I^ndon, where 
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she practiced for some years. There she founded 
the National Health Society and worked in a 
number of social reforms. She aided in organizing 
the London School of Medicine for Women, in 
which she served as the liistlectureron the diseases 
of women. In 1S78, after a serious illness, she 
settled in Hastings, England, continuing her con- 
sultation practice only and working energetically 
fur the repeal of the unjust Contagious Diseases 
Acts. Up to the present time she has continued to 
work actively for the promotion of equal standards 
of morality for men and women. Of late she has 
become an active opponent of vivisection, regard- 



mg It as an inlclteclual fallacy, misleadinere 
and producing: moral injury. She gives close 



:arch 



lunicipal affairs, as she ftcls the responsi- 
bility involved inthepossessionof a vole, which she 
poaessesas a householder of Hastings. She knows < 
in advanced age no diminution of her zeal for right ' 
over wrong. In addilion to her long and arduous 1 
labors as a teacher, as a student and as the pioneer 
woman physician, Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell has 
been a prolific author. Naturally, her works lie in 
the field of her profession. Between 1853 and 1891 
she wrote the following important medical 
and scientific works: " The Laws of Life in Relalion 
to the Physical Education of Girls," "How to 
Keep a HousL-hold in Health," "The Moral Edu- 
cation of the Young in Relation to Sex," "Wrong 



ment in Sex," "The Corruption of New Malthu- 
sianism," "The Purchase of Women a Great 
Economic Blunder," "The Decay of Municipal 
Representative Government," "The In^uence of 
Women in the Med'cal Profession," "Erroneous 
Methods in Medical Education," and "Lessons 
Taught by the International Hygienic Conference," 
Besides these are to be counted her numerous 
lectures, addresses and pamphlets on many 
branches of her profession. She is a woman of 
unbending will and acouragethat never recognized 
defeat as possible. She opened the gale to the 
medical profession for women in the United Stales, 
in France and in Great Britain, and she has lived 
to see that profession made as easily accessible to 
women as to mc-n. Dr. Blackwell is a pro- 
found ihinker, a clear and logical reasoner, and a 
scientific controversialist of eminent ability. Her 
career, her achievements, her literary and scientific 
productions, and her work as a practicing physician 
make her a standing refutation of the easy-going 
assumption that women have neither the endurance, 
nor the intellect, nor the judgment, nor the requi- 
sites to serve in the medical profession. She owns 
a house in Hastings, England, where she resides, 
with an office in Londo"!) for occasional work. 

BI,ACKW£i;i;, Mias Emlly, ph>-sician, 
born in Bristol, England, in 1826. She is a younger 
sbter of the well-known Dr. Elizabeth Black- 
well. The story of her eariy life is similar to that 
of her famous sister. In 1848 Emily began the 
study of medicine, taking a course of medical read- 
ing and dissection with Dr. Davis, the demon- 
strator of anatomy in the medical college in Cincin* 
nati, Ohio, Like her sister, she was endowed with 
great determination, good health, high ideals, 
(|uick perceptions and an exceptionally strong 
memory. Her early studies made hiT thoroughly 
familiar with French, Latin and German, and in 
Greek acid malhemalics she was well versed. She 
worked as a teacher to earn the funds to pay for 
her medical education Dr. l-:iizabelh Blackwell 
had graduatt-d at the Geneva Medical College in 
1849. and at her graduation the profes.sore had 
testified that her presence in the school "had 
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exercised a beneficial influence upon her fellow- 
students in all respects," and that "the average 
attainments and general conduct of students, dur- 
ing the period she passed among them, were of a 
higher character tnan those of any other class 
which has been assembled in the collie since the 
connection of the president with the mslitution." 
The college professors having been severely criti- 
cised for making such an innovation, when her 
sister Emily, in 1S51, applied for admission, she 
was met with the discouraging declaration that 
they were not ready to look upon the case of Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwell as a precedent, and that the 
admission, training and graduation of one woman 
did not mean the permanent opening of the doors 
of the Geneva Medical College to women. Emily 
made application to ten other colleges, and each of 
the ten refused to permit her to enter. She then 
went to New York City, where she was admitted to 
study in the free hospital of Bellevue Medical Col- 




lege. In 1852 she was adniilted to Rush Medical 
College ill Chicago, HI. The following summer 
she S]M;nt in Ne«' York in hospital work in Belle- 
vue and study and experiment in the chemical 
labunitiiryol Dr. nnnniii-. KeiurningtoChicagoto 
begin her second term, she was dismayed to learn 
that Rush College had closed its doors against her. 
The authorities of the college had been censured 
by the Slate Medical Association of Illinois for 
having permittL-d a woman to enter the institution 
as a student. She next went to Cleveland, Ohio, 
where the medical school admitted her. She 
studied earnestly and was graduated after passing 
triumphantly a most searching examination. She 
then went to Edinburgh, Scotland, where she 
studied under the eminent Dr. Simpson in the 
l)*ing-in hospital. Then she went to Paris, where 
she attended clinics under the great physicians of 
that city in the Hotel Dieu, the Beaujou, the St. 
Louis mid the Hospital des Enfanls Malades, living 
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and worki:!^ '" 'he Hospital of the MatemitS. her asters, the Doctors BlackweU, then greatly bur- 
After I'aris, slie went to London. England, where dened with work connected with the New York 
she ■' walked " the wards of St. Bartholomew and Infirmary for Women and Children, and the medi- 
other hospitals. In 1856 she returned to the cal collie established by them. For several years 
United Slates, bringing the highest testimonials of she was occupied with domestic duties ana the 
training;, study and actjuiremcnL On her return care of children in whom she was interested. As 
she diiicovered that the popular sentiment seemed these duties lightened, she resumed artistic and 
to have turned acainst women physicians more literary work, writing occasional articles for maga- 
scroiufly than ever before. After the graduation of zines and newspapers and republishinj; ihe writings 
tlie Doctors BlackweU, several other schools nad of Dr. Elizabeth BiackwcU, then in England. A 
graduated women, but the faculties were deter- 
mined that no more women should be admitted. 
Then separate schools sprung up. One of the 
immediate results of this revulsion of sentiment 
was the establishment of the hospital in New ^'ork 
by the Doctors BlackweU, in corniection with a 
cultured Polish woman. Dr. M. E. Zakrzewska. 
In 1865 the legislature conferred college powers 
upon that institution. The new college extended 
(he course of study to three years and was the first 
college to establish a chair of hygiene. Dr Emily 
BlackweU has been from the first, and still is. one 
of the professors of that college, and the medical 
head of the infirmary for women and children 
established by the joint efforts of herself and her 
sister. The success of the college is a matter of 
history. The graduates number hundreds, and 
many of them have won distinction. It has 
been a "woman's college" throughout, owned, 
maintained, officered and managed by women. 
Dr. Emily Btackwell has also a large and lucrative 
practice and an honorable standing in her profes- 
sion. She is interested in all the reform questions 
of the day and has written and published much in 
connection with her profession. She is one of the 
vice-presidents of the Society for the Promotion of 
Social Purity and the better protection of the 
voung, and has written some of the leaflets pub- 
lished by that society, among them "The Stale and 
Girlhood," the "Need of Combination among 
Women for Self Protection," and "Regulalioii 
Fallacies — Vice not a Necessity." She is deeply 
loved and revered by her numerous friends and 
pupils. Her character is one of rare wisdom, 
disinterestedness and undeviating principle. 

BI^ACKWEIflf, HisB Saiab Ellen, artist 
and author, the youngest daughter of Samuel and series of lei 




s written by htr for the "Woman's 



Hannah Lane BlackweU. bom in Bristol, England, Journal, " of Boston, concerning Miss 
in i8a8. She came to America wiUi her parents at Ella Carroll, author of the plan cftheTennes- 
four years of age. Her father dying shortly after- sec campaign, having excited much mterest, it 
warcfa, she was educated by her older sisters in was followed by an open letter on the same sub- 
Cincinnati, Ohio. She began to teach music at ject published in the "Century" for August, 1890. 
a very early age. while pursuing her studies. That increased the interest, and tn the Woman's 
When nineteen years old, she went to Philadelphia Council and suffrage meetings in the early spring of 
to pursue the study of art in the newlif opened 1891, in Washington, D. C., a large number of 
School of Design, and while there received her subscribers were obtained, and Miss BlackweU was 
fiiBt literary encouragement "Sartain's Maga- deputed to write a biography of Miss Carroll and 
zine " having advertised for ten prize stories, to be an account of her remarkable work. After careful 
sent in under fictitious names. Miss BlackweU sent research, she printed, aist April. 1891, the 
in a story of her own under the name "Brandon," biography and sketch entitled "A Military Genius: 
and another by one of her sisters that happened to Life of Anna Ella Carroll, the Great Unrecognised 
be in her possession. She received an award of Member of Lincoln's Cabinet" Miss BlackweU 
two out of the ten prizes. That led to further spends her summers in an old farm-house at 
literary work. Concluding to continue the study of Martha's Vineyard, and her winters in New York 
art in Europe, she secured an engagement for or Washington, engaged in literary work. Her 
weekly letters for two leading Philadelphia papers, especial subjects of interest are land and labor 
Sue spent four years in Kurope. She entered the reform, woman's suffrage and anti- vivisection, 
gox-emment school of design for girls in Paris, then sympathizing as she dots with Dr. Elizabeth Black- 
under the care of Rosa Bonhtur and her sister, well in her opposition 10 all cruel and demoral- 
Mme. Julie Peyrol, and afterwards entered the izing practices. 

Studio of Mr. Leigh in London, and painted in the BI,AIII., Urs. Ellen A. Daj^on, temperance 

National Gallery, spendinglhesummcr on sketching oi^anizer, bom near Vernon Center, Oneida 
from nature in Wales, Switzeriand and the Isle of county, N. Y., ayth December, 1827. She was 

Wight Returning to New York, she opened a graduated in the classical course from Fort Edward 

■tuaio and established classes in drawing and Institute, N. V., in 1837, and in the same year 

painting, but finally gave up her studio to assist accepted the position of preceptress in Upper 



Iowa I'liiveraity, Fayilte, Iowa. She remained in 
that institution one vear. hnvinfi chargi' of tiif nrl 
department. Soon aftiT she was married to Knurj' 
H. Blair, of Iowa, at one lime professor of niathe- 




iii,.\Ki-:. 

only woman to he gradunli-d with a degree from 
^'aU; CoUego. Shi; ri,'ceivi*<l licr lii;;li -school edu- 
cation in ColdwatiT, Mich., where from child- 
hood she was considLTed a prodigy in learning. 
.^fter graduating from th<^ liijjh school, the vounKest 
i>f her class, she entered the Univi-rsity of Michipan 
at the age of si.xteeii years, being at that time 
the youtiHestpupil who had ever entered the couree. 
After graduating from the literary departnient at 
tlie I'Ud of four years. Miss Jordan decided to 
study law, and she entered the law dciinrtinent of the 
University, then undtr Jud^e Thomas M. CooU-j'. 
So diligently did she prosecute her studies that, at 
the end of the drvX year, before she had even 
entered the senior class;, she passed a most rigid 
examination in open court and was admitted to 
practice in all the courts of Michigan. Beine 
ambitious that the foundation of her future worx 
should be thoroughly, is.su fed. Missjordan wished to 
continue her studies, and with that view she applied 
for admission to the I^iw Department of Columbia 
College, but admission was refused becauseshe was 
a woman. Not daunted by refusal, she applied to 
Harvard, but with like result. The authorities there 
were, if anything, more hostile even than those of 
Columbia had been. Then she opened correspond- 
ence with the authorities of ^'aie. but with the same 
discouraging reply that the constitution forbade the 
granting of a degree to a woman. So it did, but by 
perseverance against every obstacle, the door was 
finally opened to her, and she entered the senior 
class. So strange was it to see a youn? lady pass- 
ing to and fro in those halls, dedicated only 
to young men. and to be reciting in the classes, 
that a few of the more conservative professors an- 
ticipated dire results, but in less than a fortnight 



matics in Clinton Liberal Institute, K. Y. Both 
were stron^f in anti-slavery and prohibition senti- 
ments. Dunng the Woman s Crusade Mrs. Biairdis- 
covered her ability as a temperance speaker. I.ov- 
Ing the cause and zealous in its behalf, she has ever 
since been one of its faithful workers. She is the 
mother of five sons, three of whom are living. 
Young men were her special care during the 
Crusade and in Sunday-school work. Movmg to 
Wisconsin in 1881, she began her illustrative talks 
to children, on the invitation of Mrs. Mary B. Wll- 
lard. and later was made superintendent of the 
juvenile department for Wisconsin, In 1SS5 she 
was elected to her present position as national 
organiser and "chalk talker" of the juvenile 
department of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union. In fulfillment of her duties she has visited 
nearly every State and Territory, as well as Canada, 
and has been a member of nearly every national 
convention. Since she removed to Creighton, 
Neb., she has continued her work in the same 
field. Dunne the prohibitory amendment cam- , 

paign in that State she was one of the leaders. As 
superi[i ten dent of the Demorest medal contests, 

which has occupied much of her time and that of ,;■ 

several assistants, under her care Nebraska leads 

the world in that line of temperance work. Mrs. ^ . '■ 

Blair's greatest inlluence as a temperance worker * ,:'^ 

lies in her illustrative talks, by which she Interests vA''£" 

young and old. In her hand the piece of chalk ' , _ 

becomes a power. She is a natural artist and. alk k k. jrmuAN i<[.ake. 

when not engaged in public duties, devotes herself 

to teaching oil painting drawing and crayon work, the refining influence was felt in hall and class-room, 

BI^AKB, Mra. Alice R. Jordan, Iaw7ei', much to the satisfaction of the faculty. At first a 

bom in Norwalk, Ohio, lolh October, 1864. She few of the young men felt that their prerogatives 

bears the distinction of being tue firit and su far the had been invaded and their standard lowered by 
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soon changed to one of respect and admiration, 
and cordial relation); existed with ever>' member of 
the class. As the coUeKe year dre«' to a close. 
Miss Jordan »'it1i K^eat credit [Kissed the final 
examination. A ^pt-ci;ll SL-ssicm ol tilt cor|ioralion 
was call L-d and, nolwiilislandhiK the ojiposilion of 
the president, it was voit-d to [;ranl llie rittnlar 
deK^e with lull hnnors. The rt-sult uf this deris- 
ion was almost eli-ctrifvin^. A banquet foll.mtd, 
andit was thiiUKht at ihat linn.- that Ihc Imiilu ii.r 

biuHjcen fonnlit ami «on. .-\lti.r k-avinu colkce. 
Miss ' ■ 
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occasional articles in the Boston "Transcript," 
" Traveller " and "Atlas " One of her articles in 
the "Atlas" in 1S53 started the movement (or 
revising the laws of Massachusetts, and limiting the 
franchise to those cajxible of reading the Constitu- 
tion of the United Slates. In 1S37 Mrs. Blake 
returned to Brooklyn, N, \.. where she has ever 
since resided. She furnished a series of letters to 
the Boston "Traveller" and wrote essaj-s for the 
" Religious Magazine." She did much book 
re\iewinK, and also wrote for the " Constellation," 
edited b>' Park Benjamin. From 1859 to 1861 she 
rei-iilarly supplied the " Crayon," an art mai^zine 
published in New ^'ork, with elaborate articles on 
lilenilure and art. To settle a wager l>elween two 
friends, one of whom bet that no (me "could 
impose on the New York "Herald," Mrs. Blake 
'"'"■preat .Manifesto! Declaration of Inde- 



instructions sent to France!" etc. Tliis was printed 
i4ih November, 1A60, and paid for, and it was a 
nine-day wonder why the other pajiers never had 
it. In 1871 Mrs. Blake furnished historical articles 
to the " Catholic \\'i)rld " on the " Milesian Race." 
Next followed articles for the " Christian I'nion," 
.-.nd a few short stories, and then some es.saj's to 
' l'i)piilar Science Monthly." One of her pro- 

■ • " i;lyn "F-' 

nklyn t. 



dnctions ii 

riparian rights uf Broofehrn to tier own shore line. 
The !a"e Chief Justice Nielson. of the city court, 
remarked that "the aivument was unanswerable." 
In 1S74 she published a book. "Arctic Experi- 
ences" iN'ewYork). From 1879 she wrote for 
the "t>riental Church Magazine. Several lec- 
tures on historical and social topics that she wrote 
for a literary bureau in New York have since been 
repeatedly delivered by a man as his own. She 
has also written a l>ook on marine zook^- and a 
series r)f articles on "'Ilie Marj-s of History, Art 
and Sunn." ."^he occasionally writes in verse, 

BI,AKE, Hra. Xillfe Deverenx, woman suf- 
fragist and reformer, luirn in Raleigh, N. C, nth 
Aiijjnst. 1835, Both lii-r parents were descended 
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«her 
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e of highly distinguished 
e\er)- advantage of edu- 
iiin., lo which place her 
iioied, taking the Yale 
■; al home. She grew 



she was seven years old. Mr. \'ak- was well 
known as an author, publisher, inventor, public 
lecturer, and a professor of astronomy and oilier 
branches of mathematii^s, making a s|>ecially of 
navigation. I'pim her marriage in iSji, Mrs. 
Blake went lo Massachusetts to n-,i<k-. her hus- 
band, Or. 1). S. lilake, U-ing a native of that State, 
Alm<ist immedialelv Mrs. Blake lK-g.in to write for 
the Newliuryimrt "Herald." .She also edited a 
weekly lileniry paiM-r. the " Siilurdav Evening 
ITnion." an<l supplied leatling arli.les i..r the 
"Watch Tower." In i«54 she |iulilished the his- 
lor\' of the tiiwn of Newburyixirt, and a scientilic 
work on the use of ether and i'hl.in)lonn applied 
to practical deniislry. At that tinie she wiLs also 
writing for the "North .American Review" and 
"Christian Kxamim-r," all the editorials for the 
"Hay State," a weekly |iublished in l.ynn. with 



beanliliil and brilliant girl and was an .icknowl- 
edged belle iinlil she was married in 1855 lo Frank 
G. tj. I'nwled. a vuung lawver of I'lirladelphia. 
Thev ma<le Iheir home in -St. Louis. Mo., and New 
Yorfe City iiiilil iX$<). whi-n she «as left a widow 
with lwi> children. She had already liegun "to 
write for the press, line uf her first stories, "A 
Lonelv House.'" ha\iiig .ippe.ired in the "AtlantK 
Montlilv." .A n.nel, ■• Siiullu\cikl," had achieved 
a decided success. The liandsume forlime she had 
inherited was largely impaired, and the young widow 
began lo wnrk in earnest, writing stories, sketches 
and letters for several leading perimiicaLs. She 
itiv H-ilh her mother, in Strat- 
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ently 



lished a 









vel. 



In iWXJ she was married to (Vrhifill RIake, a young 
merchant of New ^'ork. In 1S69 she became 
aclively inlereslt'd in the uoman suffrage move- 
ment. .-\ woman of si rem 1; affections and marked 
domesti<- tiisles, her sjieaking outside ol New York 
City has lie-en almost wlmllv dime in the summer, 
when her family was n.itnrally scattered. !n 1871 
she pub' I shed a novel called " Fellered for Life," 
<lesignei| to show the many tli sad vantages under 
which women lalHir. In 1873 she m.ide an at^lica- 
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tion for the npening uf Columliin Collefre to young age. For the Iniit few years she has made her 
women, presenting: !* class of tiualitied K'rl stii- home in New Vork City. In all the rush and pub- 
denLs. The i^tation then begun has since led li} licity ihat have surrounded her she has preserved 
the establishment of Barnard College. In 1879 those (lualitjes of gentleness, dignity and modestv 
she was unanimously elected president of the New which adorn character, and she has a grateful wet- 
York State Woman Suffrage Association, and held come in society. Aiding with open-hearted gener- 
that nflice ele\'en years. Her lectures, jirjiited usity the meritorious efforts of struggling women 
under the title of "Woman's Place To-day" 1 New where\'er she has found them, she has distmgiiished 
York I, have had a lar^e sale. Among the reforiiis herself as ti benefactor of her sex. 
in which she h.-is been actively interested h.is been BLATATSSY, Hme. Bel«ne PetTOTns, 
that of securing matmns to lake charge of ttiinien theosoi)hist and author, l>cini in Russia in [Sao, and 
detained in police stations. As early as 1871 she died in London, Eng., 8ih May, iSgi. Mile. Hahn, 
spoke and wrote on the subject. I'ulilic sentiment as she then was, lx:canie the «ife o( Cleneral Nlc- 
was finally aroused, and in 1891 a law was i)iis.se(I <ile \'. Blavatsky at the a|;e of seventeen, but. the 
enforcing this nnich-nee<led reform. Tlie enipk))- marriage prining an unha])iiv one, Ihev separated 
ment of women .-us census takers was first urged m alter three months of niarrii-d liie. .\lme. H!a\'- 
1880 by .Mrs, Blake. The bills giving seats to alsky began the stutlies of mysticism and the Ian- 
saleswomen, ordering the presence of a woman guages at an early age. She spoke nearly forty 
physician in every insane asvlum where women Kuropean .md .Asiatic timgiies and dialects, visited 
are detained, and inanv othiT bfiieficeni measure.'! ainiost everj' [wrt of Kun.iiic. and lived for more 
were presented or aick-d by her. In i,SS6 Mrs. than forty years in liKlia. Mme. Blavatsky 
Blake was clecte<l pri-sideiit of ihe New Vork Citv endeavored several limes to penetrate Ihe mys- 
Woinan Suilraj;e l.t-ni-iie, an 'ifK<(- which she stifl leries of Budtlhism In India, hut did not succeed 
holds. She has iiltemk-d o >nv,'mi,ms ami made till 1S55, when, with the aid of nn nrieiilal disguise, 
speeches in most oi ihr States and 'iVrri lories, iind she succeeded in entering a monastic house of the 
has addres,seii roitimiuies of lioih houses of L'on- 

Bcss and of the New York and Connifticut I.ecls- 
lures. .She is a urafeful ami lo-jcal wriler. a T — I 

witty and eliMinenl s])eaker and ii cluiniiiiii; hi isles';. 
her weekly receiitions ihriuiiih the venison in New 
York having been for niitiiy years anions the 
attractions of liier:irv and nforiii circles. 

BLAKB, Hrs. Harr Elizabeth, ptiet, born 
in I)ungar\en, o.untv Walcrlord, Ireland, isl Se]i- 
temlH.-r, 1S4.1. Mi-r iatber's uainu was Mctlralh. 
In 1H46 he brought his family to .America, stilling 
in yuincj-, Mas.s. Mer education was acipiired in 
Ihepubhcand private schools of Itoston and th<; 
Convent of the.Sacred Heart. .Manhatianvill.-. N.Y. 
In lune, 1865. she was married to Dr. John G. 
Blake, long prominent among Massachusetts med- 
ical men. I p to the preseiil lime she has published 
the following; works : "I'oems" 1 Itoslon, i.'-Si ■, 
"Onihe Wmg" 1 Hoston, iHHii, a volume ot let- 
ters of western travel, "Mexico," 1 llosliui. iS.ss ., 
a volume of travel, written in coll.iboraiion niih 
Mrs. .Mai^aret Sulliviui ; ".\ S;Miinier llolid.iv" 
(Boston. 1890). an acciiunl of her Kurnixaii iiiivres- 
sions ; and " \'erses Along Ihe W'av " i lio-li ri and 
rhibhn. 1S90). Mrs. Blake has irei[uemK cm-.irilt- 
uled to the Biwton "Journal." Kssavs and p<'eiiis 
f-cmi her iHrn h.ive aiipeared in the "Calliolic 
World," "l.ippincolfs .Magimne." the " lnde|>eii- 
d;:lt." "SI. Nicholas," and "Wide .A wake." On 
the in\itation o( the Biwton city [ri>vemment sl.e 
wrote the poem rwui on Ihe occasion of the Wen- 
dell Phillii« Memori.il Service in that city, and 
also the jxiem read on Ihe occasion of similar hon- 
ors paid to the nlenlor\- of Admiral Porter. 

BLANCHARD, VtisB Helen Angoata. in- '"■' *-^ -M.iisi.v i.i.vnch.vkd. 

venti)r, born in Portland. Maine. The death of 

her father and Ihe embarrassment of his cstiile lliidiliiisls. in Thil>et. She iiiurivaidr- einl. raced 
determined her course as an inventor. Sheapplied thai relifjion. and her hook. " Isis I'Mveiled," 
her powers to the intricacies of machhierv, and in which «as [.[iblislu-d in iH;;. is iht- most remark- 
1876 established ihe Hlanchard ( )ver-si-,-im Com- able «ork oi ihe kind in e-xislence. In iSj.S she 
pnny, of Philadelphia, which was ihe origiiinlily of <)r|,':nii/ed the ThetKophical Siicielv in America, 
wha't is now eilled zig;(ag sewing, both inside and anil the follimiiig year slu- returned to India to 
outside of material sewed, and which achieve<l a dis.semiualc its lenels amcmg the natives, .She 
signal success. ,-\ number of great industries established a sociel\- in Kgvpt for the studv of 
have sprung frcmi Hint companv. Among hi-r iiiiKleni spiritualism.' She became a natnrafizwi 
numerous inveiitioas are the Hlanchard over-scam- ritizeii of the I'niled Slates, and her third and last 
in)c-niachine. the marhine for simultaneous sewing hiislh-uid was an American, Henrys. Olcolt. Many 
and trimming on knitted fabrics, and the crochet- ri gartled her as a Kussiaii spv in ilisguise. Among 
Ing and sewing machines, all of which are in usi.- by her esoieric works are "The Si<.-rel lloctrine." 
immense manufactories and are nmkird among the " .Svnthesis of Science. Religion and Philosophv." 
most remarkable mechanical contrivances of the " tiey to Theosophy " and "\'oicesi.rf -Silence.'' 
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BE^EDE, Hiss Gertmde, poet, bom in sister, the wife of Dr. 5 T. Kine. She recently 
Dresdirn, Germ.niy, loili Aii^st, rM45. Her summed up her work and personality thus briefly 
fatherand mothtr ui-re among the refugees who and modestly: "There is very little to tell, I have 



fied from Germany ii 



a of the revolu- 




I du nut bt:loiie to anything." Miss Bloede pro- 
fesses to find in the city the seclusion which pastoral 
poels tind in rural life. She is an artist in human 
passions, not In mere word and scene painting. 
She is dramatic in instinct, and that quality illu- 
mines all her tvurk, though none of her productions 
have been cast ill dramatic form. Although she 
goes into society but tittle, she numbers anxing her 
friends the most prominent literao' people of New 
York. She is not a mernl>er of any of the women's 
orgaiiizations in Brooklyn, as she feels that the art- 
work of societies from which men are excluded 
amounts to little. She is interested in art and music 
and is n lover and student of lan^uaRes. speaking 
English, French and German wiih fluency, and 
reads Dutch, Italian and Latin with ease. Among 
her latest productions is a novel, "The Slory of 
Two Lives" I New York, 1S92I. 

BI.ONDNER, Hrs. Aline Reese, musician 
and educalur, bom In Geiir);i'<. She received a 
das-iical eclui-.ition from her father. Rev. Au- 
gustus Reese, a graduate of Oxford College. Her 
first musical iiislructioii was given to her by her 
mother. Celeste Dewel Reese, who w;is educated 
in Tri)y Female Semi ary. Troy, N. Y. Aline 
played at first sight, wh'.-n eight years of age, with 
facility and skill, menioriiiiiig with rapidity and ex- 
citing the admiration of all who heard her play, 
when, as n tiny child, she appeared in many public 
exhibitions, executing on the piano compositions 
which required technical skill and ability. She re* 



: they 



tionof 1848. In this coun 
friends of ilayard Taylor, at whose house 
met Stedman. Stoddard, Aldrich and ti ~ 
known American poets and authors Miss Btuede 
was naturally impelled, by her surruundings 
and her tilciits, to literary effort, and in 1878 she 
published "Angelo " Miss litoede used the pen- 
name "Sluart Sterne "in h .r first works, and even 
after that n.ime had become widely known, very few 
readers were aware that its owner was a woman. 
Before the apitearance of " Angelo," she had pub- 
lished a small volume of short poems, which bore 
no publisher's imprint. The little volume was 
favorably revii.-wed at great length in the New \'ork 
"Times." and she learned, after much inquiry, 
that the notice was written by Richard Grant White, 
who was greatly impressed by the quality of the 
work. Thai was her first cri'Val n conn it ion, and 
she dedicated " Angelo," wluih she had already 
finished, to Mr. While. That eminent critic read 
the manuscript, and on liis representations a prom- 
inent Hoston house published it. Its success 
wasinstiintaiteous. Sinci; lis api)e.'iranc«, in 1878, 
it has passed through sixtei'rt editions. Since that 
year she has published three notable volumes, 
"(Jiorgio" iRosti'U, iSHil, a long poem,"Beyond 
the : ladows and Other Pi>ems" IBiwton. iR.SHl, 
and "I'ieriKl da Castiglione" (Boston, 1890I, a story 
in verse of the time of Savonarc)la. In all her 
btxiksshe has used her pen-name, "Stuart Sterne," 
which, she says, she adopted, as many other female 










lidered stronger Ihan women's, and she wished bir 
ivork to he judged by the highest standards and to 
il.indorfallonits,™n m.riis. She lias lived in 
r™.*/iv/ >im\: 1S61. ij).il:ing her home with tk-r 



.-■ved further nuisical edutatii)n from Prof, George 
riggs on |>iano, violin and guitar, and on the or- 
an from I'rof, Charles Blondncr, of Philadelphia. 
1 1878 she took lessons from Hrof. Asger Hamerik, 



liLO.NUNER. 

of Baltimore. In 1879 she went to Leipsie, Ger- 
many, where she took private lessons from Herr 
Carl Reinecke for two years. In the summer of 
1881 she went to Weimar, where Liszt received her 
as a pupil. Mrs. Blondner is now teaching in her 
own studio in Nashville, Tenn. She has a class in 
the Nashville College for Young Ladies. She is or- 

Gnist in the First Baptist Cliurch and is widely 
own as pianist, organist and leacliL-r. 
BI/OOMER, Mrs. Amelia, woman suffragist, 
bom in Homt-r. Cortland comity, N. Y., 27th May. 
1818. of Nt-w England pnrenlagf. When six years 
<rf age, she removed with her parents to Seneca 
county in the same Slate, where in 1840 slie was 
united in marriage to D. C. Illoomer, of St-neca 
Falls, and for fifteen years following resided in 
that place. In 1S42 she became ;> member 
ot the Hniscup^il Church and anKiini-d a simrre 
and devoivd nmmmnirnni .-t Ui.it U:<h imnl Ui-r 
de."-tll, Shi' ii:i< LiM .iKMCl-il l.> I'liljliC life 



That journal was a novelty in the newspaper world, 
being tlie first enterprise ol the kind ever owned, 
edited and controlled by a woman and published 



? received with 
jr !«' the press and continued a s 




through the tem])erance reform, wiiich began to be 
seriously agiuted in 1840 and was coriliaued for 
some years under the name of " Washington ian." 
The agitation of that ([uestion soon k-d her to 
understand the political, legal and Hiiancial nt-ces- 
sitiesand disabiiilies of woman, and, when she saw 
the depth of the ri.'f<)rm needed, she was not slow 
to espouse the cause of freedom in its highest, 
broadest, ju-itest sense. At that early day no 
woman's voice liad yel been heard from the plat- 
form pleading the rights or wronj;s of her sex. She 
employed her pen to say the thoughts she could 
not utter. She wrote for the press over various 
signatures, her conlribuiions appearing in the 
"Water Bucket," "Temperance Star." "Free 
Soil Union," and other papers. On the first of 
January, 1849, a few months after the inauguration 
of the first woman's riBhts convention, she begjm 
the publication of the " Lily," a folio shci-1 
devoted lo temperance attd llie interests of Hom.:ii 



1 the i 
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cessfiil career ofsix years in Mrs. Bloomer's hands. 
At the end of that time, on her removal to the 
West, she disposed of her paper to Mary B. Bird- 
sail, of Richmond, Ind., wHo continued the publi- 
cation for two years and then suffered it to go down. 
Mrs. Bloomer was indebted to Mrs. Stanton, 
Miss Anthony and others for contributions. In 
the third year of the publication of her journal her 
attention was called to the neai, convenient and 
comfortaliie costume afterwards called by her 
name. She was not the originator of llie style, but 
adopted it after seeing it worn by others, and intro- 
duced it to the public through her paper. The 
press handed the matter about and commented on 
this new departure from fashion's sway, until the 
whole country was excited over il, and Mrs. 
Bloomer was overwhelmed with letters of inquiry 
from women concerning the dress. All felt the 
need of some reform that should lift the Imrden of 
clothes from their wearied bodies. Though many 
adopted the style for a time, yet under the rod of 
tyrant fashion and the ridicule of the press 
they soon laid it aside. Mrs. Bloomer herself 
finally abandoned it, after wearing il si.t or eight 
years, and long after those who preceded her in its 
use had doffed the costume they loved and returned 
to long skirts. In 1852 Mrs. Bloomer made her 
debut on the platform as a lecturer, and in the 
winter of that year, in company with Susan B. 
Anthony and Rev Antoinette L. Uronn, she visited 
and lectured in all the principal cities and towns of 
her native Stale, from New York to Buffalo. At 
the outset her subject, like that of her co-work- 
ers, was temperance, but temperance strongly 
spiced with the wrongs and rights of woman. In 
1849 Mr. Bloomer was appointed postmaster of 
Seneca Falls. On the receptioti of the office he at 
once appointed Mrs. Bloomer his d p:ily. She 
soon made herself thoroughly aC(|Uaintcd with the 
details of the oltice and dischati'ed its duties for 
the four years of the Taylor and I'^ilmore adminis- 
tration. In the winter of 1S53 she was chairman of 
a committee appointed to go btfore the legislature of 
New York with petitions for a prohibitory hquor 
law. Slie continued her work in her native State, 
writing and lecniting on both temperance and 
woman's riglils, and attending to the duties of her 
house and ollice until the winter of 1853-54, when 
she removed with her husband to Mt. \'ernon, 
Ohio. There she continued the publication of 
the "Lily," and was also associate editor of the 
•■ Western Hume Visitor," a large litei 
paper published in that pl.iee. In thi- 
the "Visitor." as in all lier wrilinjjs, some phase 
of the woman question w,is the subject of her pen. 
About that time, and in die fill of 1853, she visited 
and lLH:tnre<l in all the principal cities and towns i,{ 
the North and West, going often wliere no lecliirtr 
on woman's enfranchisement had preceded her. 
She everj'where received a i;in<ily welcome and 
very flattering notices from the jiress. In 
January, 1^54, she was one of a commiltee to 
memorialize the legislature of Oliio on a prohibit- 
ory liquor law. The rules were suspended and 
the committee received with markid ris(w.ct and 
favor, and the same eveninj; Ihe legislature, almost 
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American, English and European cities with ^rati- 
fying success. She is an excellent violinist, a 
pupil of the Joachim School of Beriin. Miss Blye 
IS Highly educated, is a linguist of note, and paints 
like an artist in oil and water colors. She studied 
in the Grosvenor Art Gallery in London. Her first 
exibited picture, painted when she was fourteen 
years of age, was sold for seventy-five dollars. 

BODi;j|T. Hiss Rachel I,., scientist and 
doctor of medicine, was bom In Cincinnati, Ohio, 
7th December, 1831. Her parents were Antbony 



fftdlities for printing and carrying so large a mail 
ss her four-thousand papers from that new land, at 
to early a day, Mre, Bloomer disposed of the 
"Uly" before leaving Ohio, and intended hence- 
forth to rest from her public labors. But that was 
not permitted to her. Calls for lectures were fre- 
quent, and to these she responded as far as [>ossi- 
ble, but was obliged to refuse 
distances on account of there being 
public conveyance except the old sti 
the winter of 1856 Mrs. Bloomer, 
Addressed the legislature of Nebraska 
subject of woman's right to the ballot. The Terri- 
torial house of representatives shortly afterwards 
passed a bill giving women the right to vote, and 
in the council it passed to a second reading, but 
was 5nally lost for want of time. The limited 
session was drawing to a close, and the last hour 
expired before the bill could come up for final 
action. Mrs. Bloomer took part in oi|:anizing 
the Iowa State Sufirage Association and was at 
one lime its president. Poor health eventually 
compelled her 10 retire fnim active work in the 
cause. She died 30th December, 1R94. 

BI^TB, Miss Birdie, pianist, bom in New 
York City, in 187-. Her parents are Americans of 
English descent Miss Blye early manifested a 
love of music. Her talent was developed under 
able masters in London, Paris and Germany. 
When eleven years of age she made her d^but m 
orchestral concerts in London and on the Continent, 
with success. She played from memory concertos, 
sonatas and other compositions by Mendelssohn, 
Beethoven, Schumann. Rubinstein. Liszt, Schu- 
bert and Chopin, and could play the whole clavi- 
chord without notes and transpose in every key. 



R. and Rebecca W. Talbot Bodley, who settled in 
Cincinnati in 1817. Her paternal ancestry was 
Scotch-Irish, The American head of the family, 
Thomas Bodley, came from the north of Ireland 
earlyintheeighteenthcentury. His wife wasEliza 
Knox, of Edinbui^h, Scotland, Hermatemal an- 
cestry runs back to John Talbot, an English Friend, 
who settled in Virginia Rachel was the oldest 
daughterandlhe third child in a family of five. Her 
mother taught a private school, in which Rachel 
studied until she was twelve years old. She entered 
the Wesleyan Female College in Cincinnati in 1844, 
only two years after the opening of that institution, 
which was the first chartered college for women in 
the world. She was graduated in 1849, and in 1S60 
she was made preceptress in the higher collegiate 
studies. Dissatisfied with her own attainments, 
she went to Philadelphia, Pa., and entered the 
Polytechnic College as a special student in phy^cs 

J and chemistry. After two years of study she re- 
turned to Cincinnati and was made professor of 
natural sciences in the Cincinnati Female Seminary, 
which chair she filled for three years. While there 
shedistinguished herself by classifying the extensive 
collection of specimens in natural history bequeathed 
She received many certificates and medals, and to the seminary by Joseph Clark. Her work on 
was f&ted and admired as the little "wonder child," that collection is cr>'stallized in a catalogue that was 
Within the past three years she has played in more recognized by Asa Gray, the eminent botanist, as a 
than two-hundred concerts and musicales in chief valuable contribution to science. In J867 and 1868 
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she giive a series of important lectures on crvptOBa- 
Rious plants of land and sea. In 1865 she was 
elected lo the chair of chemistry and toxicology in 
the Woman's Medical Ccillece of Pennsylvania, be- 
ing the first woman professor of chemistry on rec- 
ord. In 1874 she was elected dean of the faculty, 
and she held both of those positions until her death. 
She was called to the deanship while the college 
building was being erected. Among her many 



ietches have been published in 
It pa|>ers and magazines throughout the country. 
e IS a close student, seven days in a week, and 



achievements \ 
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"the coileciion of facts in refer- 
i of the graduates of the Wom- 
an's Medical College of Pennsylvania in their pro- 
fessional work. That work was entitled "The Col- 
lege Story." Thegraduateswereatthaltimeprac- 
ticing in Utah, Manitoba, India, China and Euro- 
pean lands, and in every state in the Union, Their 
replies to the questions she sent them showed an 
unbroken line of success. Dr. Bodley received 
many honore in recognition of her contributions lo 
science and literature. In 1864 she was made cor- 
responding member of the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin. In 1871 she was elected a member 
of the Acidemy of Natural Sciences of Philadel- 

Shia, and In that year the degree of A. M. wascon- 
;rred upon her by her alma mater in Cincinnati. 
That college, up to that lime, had never given a 
degree to any of its alumm subseouent to the de- 
gree of A. B. at graduation. Dr. Bodley was one 
of the first three to receive that honor. In 1873 she 
was elected a corresponding member of the Cin- 
cinnati Society of Natural History. In 1876 she 
was elected a corresponding member of the New 
York Academy of Sciences and a member of the 
American Chemical Society of New York. She 
was elected first vice-president of the meeting called 
in 1874 to celebrate the centennial of chemistry, 
the month of August in that year being the date 
chosen in honor of the discovery of oxygen by Dr. 
Joseph Priestly in 1774. At Dr. Bodley's sugges- 
tion the meeting was held in Northumberland, 
where Dr. Priestly is buried. In 1879 the Woman's 
Medical College of Pennsylvania conferred upon 
herthe honorary degree of M. D. In iSSoshe was 
made a member of the Franklin Institute of Phila- 
delphia, and she delivered a course of lectures on 
"Household Chemistry" in the regular course of 
the Institute. In 1883 she was chosen a member 
of the Educational Society of Philadelphia, and in 
the same year was elected school director of the 
twenty-ninth school section, in which oftice she 
served until 1885. She was af ain eltcted to that 
position, and served until she died. 15th June, i8SS. 
BOHAN, Mrs. Elizabeth Baker, author 
and artist, bom in Birmingham, England, i8lh 
August, 1849. She is the daughter of Joseph and 
Martha Baker. Thcycame to America m 1854 and 
have lived most of the time in Wisconsin. She 
received her education in the Milwaukee public 
schools and was for a time a teacher. She was 
married to M. Bohan, then editor of the Fond do 
Lac "Journal." in 187J. They now reside in Mil- 



the fortunate ]>ossessor of a combination of talents. 
She is a devoted and successful homekeeper, wife 
and mother. She is a painter of acknowledged 
ability and of fat more than local celebntj'. She is 
something of a musician, and there are many in 
Milwaukee and other portions of the State who 
take high rank as painters and musicians who 
recdved their first and only instruction from her. 
From her earliest youth she has practiced composi- 
tion. As she grew to womanhood the taste for 
writing increased. She wrote great numbers of 
poems and a still greater number of prose sketches, 
but otfered none lor publication until within the last 




stores away ev.:ry.hing si.e learns where it can be 
drawn upon on the instant. White she hns done 
much literary work the past five ur six years, it has 
always been a secondary consideration. Her daily 
duties have been as nunicroiis and exacting as 
thoseof almost any mother, Hife and homekeeper, 
and everything that she has done in a literary way 
has been accomplished in odd moments, and 
sometimes when duly to herself required that she 
be sleeping instead of thinking and writing. 

BOLTON. Mrs. Sarah Knowles, author, 
bom in 1- arnnngti m. Conn., 15th S.plcmber, 1841. 
She is a daughter of John Seg.ir Knowles, dcrscerided 
from Henry Knowks. who moved to Portsmouth, 
R. I., from London, England, in 1635. Her grand- 
mother, Mary Car,.cnter, was descendea from 
Eli);abeih Jenckes, sisti-r of Joseph Jenckes. Gover- 
nor of Rhode Island. Mrs. fiotlon comes on her 
mother's side from Nathaniel Stanley, of Hartford, 



Conn.. Lieutenant Colonel of First R( 
iurer. 1725-45; 
lolonel William _^ .,., 

le twenty-six incorporators of Massachu- 
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Assistant Trea.surer, 1725-45 ; Tres. , 

1749-55, and from Colonel William Pynchon| 
oneolthe* — -- ; ■ ' ■■ ■ 



Bay Colony, and the founder of Springfield, 
mass. At the age of seventeen she became a 
member of the family of her uncle, Colonel H. L. 
Miller, a lawyer of Hartford, whose extensive 
library was a delight, and whose house was a cen- 
ter for those who Toved scholarship and refinement. 
The aunt was a person of wide reading, exquisite 
taste and social prominence. There the young 
girl met Harriet Beecher StOH'e, Lydia H. Sigour- 
ney. and others like them, whose lives to her were 
a constant inspiration. She became an excellent 
scholar and graduated from the seminary founded 
by Catherine Beecher. Her first published poem 



i5^, 



appenrt-d i.\ thi; "Waverly Magazine," when she .-i meetii:g(.ft1ic American Soci.il Science Associa- 
w;is niteeii year? old. Soon aiier her p;iMcliuition tion held in Saratoga in 1^83. Mra. B(>Iion's addi- 
she published a -in:ill volume, "Orlean Lamnrand tional published works are "How Success is Won" 
Other Poems " i New York, 1863), and a serial was (Boston, 1884I; "Lives of Poor Boys who Became 
Famous" (New York, i88sl; "Girls who Became 
Famous" (New York, 1886I; "Stories from Life" 
(New York, 1886I; "Social Studies in EiiKland " 
(Boston, 1886I; ■■From Heart and Nalure. Poems" 
(New York, 18S7I; '■Famous American Authors" 
I New York, 1887); "Famous American States- 
men" (New York. 18S81; "Som« Successful 
Women" (Boston. 1888I; "Famous ^(en of Sci- 
ence ■' INl-w York. tSttg); "Famous European 
Artists" (New York. iSqoi; " English Authors of 
the Nineteemh Ccnturj'" [New York. 18901; Eng- 
lish Statesmen of (Jueen Victoria's Reinn" (New 
York, 1S91); "Famous Tjpes of Womanhood" 
(New York, 1892*. Several of tht-se books have 
befn reprintcil in Hngland. Mrs. Bolton's home is 
ail ideal one fur the lo\'er of art and literature. 
Her husband is a man of wide travel and reading, 
■ind has givtn Ihirteeu-hundritl lectures during the 
p;wt nine seasons. Tliey have but one child, a son. 
Charies Kiiortlcs Bolton, graduated from Harvard 
College in 1890. and an assistant now in the 
Harvard Tniversity l.ilirari'. . 

BOLTON, UfB. Sarah T., poet, bom in 
Ni-wpurt, Ky., 18th December, 1S13. Her maiden 
name wils Barrilt. \\'hen she was only three years 
old, her parents removed to Jennings county. Ind. 
Thence they removed to Aiadison, where Sarah 
crew to womanhood. She was educated m North 
Madison. She became a thorough Knglish scholar, 
and at subsequent |>eriods of her life acc)uired a 
knowledge of German and French. When four^ 
teen years of age, she wrote verses. When not 




SARAH KNOWl.r.S llciUTON. 

accepted by a New liiigland pai>er. Later she 
was married to Charles E. Bolton, a gradu- 
ate of Amherst College, an able and cultivated 
man, and they removed to Cleveland, Ohio. She 
became the first sfcretary of the Woman's 
Christian Association of th^it city, using much of 
her time in visiting the [njor. When, in 1874, 
the temperance crusade began in Hillsborough, 
Ohio, she tt;as one of Ihe first to take up the 
work and aid it with voice and pen. She was 
soon appointed assistant corresiwnding secretiiry 
of the National Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, and as such, says Miss Willard. "She 
ke]it articles, paragraphs and enlightening ex- 
cerpts before the public, which did more toward 
setting our new methods before the people than 
any single agency had ever (ximpassed up to that 
lime." At the re(|Uest of the temj>erance women 
of the country. Mrs Bolton prepared a history of 
the crusiide fur the Ct-ineiinial temi>erance volume, 
and of the Cleveland work for Mrs. Wittenmyer's 
general historj'. At that timi' she published her 
temtierance slor)- entitled "The Present Problem " 
(New York, 187(1. Invited to Boston to become 
one of the editors of the "Congregationalist," a 
most useful and responsible position, she proved 
lierself an able journalist. She passed two years 
abroad, partly in travel and partly in study, that 
being her second visit to Europe. She made a 
s|>ecial study of woman's higher education in the 
universities ofCinibridge, Oxford, and elsewhere, 
preparing for magazines several .-irticles on that 
subiect, as well as im woman's philanthropic and m 
intelle<1u;il work, and on what w.is being done for w< 
the mental and moral help of talHirini,' people by w, 
Iheir employers, readini; a pa]>cr on th.it subject ,it k-' 




pulilisheil in'a '. 
f N.ilhaniei P. Eloll. 



iild, 'leveral of her poems 
ilison paper. The editor 
ami her literary ventures 
ith him which resulted in 
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marriage. The early years of her married life were leave **the young person'] in the United States 

passed on a farm west of Indianapolis. Her time and return to France, his ** indiscretion " would be 

and energies were chiefly devoted to home cares, forgiven, and that, if he took her with him to 

having Ix^n blessed with a son and daughter. In tlie France, she should not be permitted to set foot on 

year 1850 William D. Gallagher, William C. French territory. He actually gave orders that 

Larrabee and Robert Dale Owen each wrote a neither Jerome nor his wife should be permitted to 

biographical notice of her, highly commendatory of land at any port controlled by France. In spite of 

her personal and intellectual charms. Mr. Holton that order, Jerome and his wife sailed in 1805, on 

was appointed consul to Switzerland in 1855 by one of Mr. Patterson's ships, for Europe. The 

Presioent Pierce. He was accompanied to Europe ship was wrecked between Philadelphia and the 

by his wife and children, the latter of whom spent Capes. Embarking on another vessel, they sailed 

considerable time in Germany, Italy and France, for Lisbon. There the wife remained, while Cap- 

From all these countries Mrs. Bolton wrote poems, tain Bonaparte went on to Paris, hoping to make 




iparte 

caused by vicissitude of fortune and the hard cares dam, but at the mouth of the Texel two French 
of life, and in November, 1858, her first j?;reat sorrow men-of-war met her, and refused to allow her to 
came in the death of her husband. Mrs. Bolton's land. She then sailed for England. So great a 
life Wt'is one full of elfort. During the Civil War throng of persons gathered to see her land at 
she wrote many stirring songs, among them **The Dover, that Pitt sent a regiment to that port to pre- 
Union Forever " and *' Ralph Farnhani's Dream." ser\'e order. She went at once to Camberwell, 
It is interesting to trace Mrs. ^ Bolton's patriotic where her only child, Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, 
blood to its Revolutionary source. Her father was was born 7th July, 1S05. Her husbaiid contin- 
the youngest son of Col. Lemuel Barritt, who distin- ued to send her messages of love and fidelity, 
guishedhimself as anollicer in the warof Independ- Napoleon asked Pope l*ius VII to dissolve the 
ence. Her mother was a Pendleton of Virginia marriage, but the pontiff refused to do so. The 
and closely related to lames Madison. Mrs. Bolton Imperial Council of State, at Napoleon's order, 
spent several years of lier life al)road, her closing passed a decree of divorce. In September, 1805, 
years near Indianapolis. She published "The Madame Bonaparte returned to the United States. 




Lew Wallace. Mrs. Bolton died in Indianapolis, Wiirtemburg. He offered his discarded wife the 
4th August, 189.^. principality of Smalcand, with an annual income of 

BONAPARTB,Mine.]SlizabethPatterson, ^0,000. Her reply was: ''Westphalia, no doubt, 
wife of Jerome Bonaparte, king of Westphalia, is a considerable kmgdom, but not large enough to 
bom in Baltimore, Md., 6th Feoruary, 1785, and hold two queens." The reply pleased Napoleon, 
died there 4th April, 1879. She was the daughter who directed the French Minister in Washington 
of William Patterson, the son of a farmer in county to intimate his desire to ser\'e her. She replied : 
Donegal, Ireland. Her father came to the United " Tell the Emperor I am ambitious ; I wish to be 
States while he was a boy and settled in Baltimore, made a duchess of France." The Emperor prom- 
He went to Philadelphia, Pa., and was there em- ised to confer that rank upon her, and ottered im- 
ployed in the counting-house of Samuel Johnson, mediately a gross sum of <2C),o(X), with a life 
He develojjed remarkable financial ability and annuity of i^i 2,000. That she accepted, "proud to 
soon became the owner of a line of clipper ships, be indebted to the greatest man of modern times." 
During the Revolution he traded to France and She stipulated that the receipts for payment should 
brought back cargoes of arms and gunpowder, be signed by her as "Elizabeth Bonaparte." To 
He acquired a large fortune and was the wealth- that the Emperor acceded, and until his dethrone- 
iest man in Maryland, with the exception of Charles ment the annuity w?is regularly paid. Her husband 
CarroU, of Carrollton. Elizabeth Patterson wjis a was angry because she refused aid from him and 
young woman of remarkable beauty of person, of accepted it from his brother, but she retorted that 
strong powers of intellect, and of great fascination she "preferred shelter beneath the wing of an 
of manners, when, in the autumn of 180^, at a ball eagle to suspension from tlie pinion of a goose." 
in the house of Samuel Chase, in Baltimore, she The submission of Jerome to the commands of his 
met Jerome Bonaparte, then in command of a brother was rewarded. He received a hi^h com- 
French frigate. As the brother of Napoleon I, he mand in the Navy of France and showed himself 
was hospitably received. On their first meeting a competer' ^' - - *- -^ ^' ' 

Captain Bonaparte and Miss Patterson fell in love, adier-gene 
Marriage was proposed, but her father, foreseeing King of W 

the grave difficulties implied in such an alliance the Slar>land Legislature for a divorce, which was 
with the brother of the First Consul, forbade the granted without dilhculty. Her motive for taking 
lovers to meet. Miss Patterson was sent to Vir- this step is not easily comprehended. The Pope 
ginia. The lovers corresponded, and Jerome pro- had refused to annul a marriage which had received 
cured a marriage license. The wedding was post- the open sanction of the Church. The social posi- 
poned until 24th December, 1803, when Jerome tion of Mine. Bonaparte had never been in the 
shoL*M have passed his nineteenth birthday. On least compromised by her domestic misfortunes. 
that date the marriage ceremony was performed by After the lall of Napoleon Madame Bonaparte vis- 
Archbishop Carroll. All the legal formalities had ited France, where she was honorably received. 
been carefully provided for. The contract was Only once after the separation did she ever see 
drawn by Alexander Dallas, and the wedding was Jerome. In the gallery of the Pitti Palace, in 

1- Fl. 




first to last He notified Jerome that, if he would received in Florence and in Rome. Returning to 
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the United States, she made her home in Baltimore, from the State Normal School, Albany, N. V., 
She lived economically and amassed a fortune, she taught for two yeai^ in public schools in Mam- 
Her son, Jerome Bonaparte, was graduated from aroneck and Ghent, N. Y., and afterwards for three 
Harvard CollcEe in i8a6. He studied law, but years carried on a home school in the house of her 
never practiced He was married in early life to parents. Amone her boarding pupils were colored 
Susan Mary Williams, a wealthy lady of Roxbury, and Catholic children. As a young girl she 
Mass. He visited France ana was on intimate developed the spirit of a reformer and b^gan active 
terms with his father. He was never naturalized, work in behalf of temperance, personally pleading 
and always called himself a citizen of France, al- with intemperate men, whose families she saw 
though the French courts never recognized his suflering, and instituting in the bar-room of the 
legitimacy. He died in IBaltimore i7lh June, village tavern a series of readings and talks, hoping 
1870. His two sons. Jerome Napoleon and Charles so to turn its frequenters away Irom their cups. At 
Joseph, survived him. Madame Bonaparte's later that time she was, with her older brother, Aaron 
years were passed in quiet. Her proud spirit, her M. Powell, identiiied with the Abolitionists. The 
ambitious temper and her misfortunes alienated anti-slavery leaders. Garrison, i'hillipo and Pills- 
her from her father and her son, and her wit took bury, were her personal friends. With them she 
a biting turn with old age. She put forward the attended and occasionallyspokein anti-slavery and 
claims of her grandson to the throne of France, woman suffrage convendons. Public speaking has, 
but without hope of success. She left an estate however, generally been auxiliary to her other 
valued al Ji, 500,000. work, that of teaching. In the summer of 1863 she 

BOND, Mrs. SlUabeth Powell, Dean of attended Dr. Lewis' normal class in gymnastics, in 
Swarthmore College. Swarthmore, Pa,, bom in Boston, and was the valedictorian of the class at its 
Clinton, N. Y., 35th January. 1841. Her parents, graduating exhibition in Tremont Temple. The 
Townsend and Catherine Macy Powell, belonged two following winters she conducted classes in 
to the Society of Friends. The mother was a gymnastics in Cambridge, Boston and Concord, 
Mass. In 1865, soon after its opening, she was 

. _ appointed teacher of gymnastics in Vassar College, 

, '! and continued in that position for five years. After 
B few months of rest at home Miss Powell was 
invited to Florence, Mass., assuperintendent of the 
Free Congregational Sunday-school and as occa- 
sional speaker to the society, whose work was con- 
ducted by Charles C. Burleigh. Altera year's work 
in that field Miss Powell was married to Henry H. 
Bond, a lawyer of Northampton, and resigned most 
of her public duties, though for a time editing, with 
her husband, the Northampton ''Journal, and 
acting as one of the working trustees of the Florence 
kindergarten from its founding. Two sons were 
born to Mr. and Mrs. Bond, one of whom died 
in infancy. The years 1879-80 were spent in 
traveling and residence in the South, in search of 
health lor her husband. After his death, in 18S1, 
Mrs Bond returned to Florence and devoted her- 
self to the education of her son, gathering about 
her a class of children, whom she taught with him. 
In 1885 she resumed her relations with the Free 
Congregational Society, becoming its resident min- 
ister, preparing written discourses for Its Sunday 
meetings, and performing the social duties c^ a 
At the expiration of a year's service Mrs. 






Bond tendered her resignation to the society and 
took the position of matron in Swarthmore College. 
The title matron was, in 1891, changed to the more ■ 
appropriate one of dean. That co-educational 
-)lleg ' -> "^ _.., ..-,-_.u _. 
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^p_ college, founded by and under the 

. ■ Friends, offered a field which Mrs. Bom . 

■ • ^9 pies, experience and gifts eminently fitted her to 

'■■" - - - occupy. Her office is that of director of the social 

ELi/AHKTH POWELL BOND. life of the collige and special adviser to the youi% 
women. The religious meetings of the college are 

discendant of the "Goodman Macey" of whom conducted according to the order of Friends, Mrs. 

Whittier writes In his poem "The Exiles," and who Bond's published writings are few. Several tracts 

was, on account of his religious tolerance, driven on the subject of social purity, occasional addresses 

in 1660 from his home on the mainland to the at educational meetings, and her mes-sages to the 

Island of Nantucket, where, ever since, Macy has Swarthmore students, which have appeared in the 

been one of the leading and most honorable names. "Friends' Intelligencer," comprise the hsL 

In 1845 Mr. and Mrs. Powell removed to Ghent, BONQS, MrB. Marietta M., woman suffra- 

N. Y., and there on her parents' farm Elizabeth's pst and social reformer, bom upon a farm in 

childhood and youth were spent A gentle. Clarion county. Pa., 4il> ^^ay. 1841. Her father, 

thoughtful child, endowed with perfea heahh and James A. Wilkins, was bom in Clarion county, 

"a spirit equable, poised and free." labeled, as she where he resided for forty-eignt years, when be 

expresses it, a ' teacher" almost from her birth, removed to Iowa, and died six months later. Mr. 

she began early to exercise her powers. At fifteen Wilkins was a noted AbohtSonist, known to 

shewasforonewinter assistantteacherina Friends' have maintained an 'undergound railroad Sta- 

schoolinDutchesscounty. Graduating at seventeen tion." The mother's (Jant TnrnibuU) family, the 



Trumbuiis, were orginally from Connecticut, and 
! descendants of Jonathan Trumbull, better 
known bv Washington's pet name, " Brother Jona- 
than." Her education was received in the Huide- 




her 

have been sent, at the expense of her county, to 
the Soldier;' Home in Hot Springs, S. Dak. Mrs, 
Bones was an able assistant of Mrs. Matilda Joslyn 
Gage in organizing the Woman's National Libeml 
Union. She addressed the convention in Wash- 
ington, D. C, and is one of the executive council 
of Ihat oi^anization. The energy of Mrs. Bones 
knows no bounds when work is needed, and her 
perfect health helps her willing hand, 

BONHAH, Mrs. MUdred A., traveler and 
journalist, ijorn in Magnoha, 111., in August, 1840. 
She is of southern blood from Virginia, South Caro- 
hnaand Tennessee ancestry. Her parents removed 
to Oregon in 1847, settling m the Willamelle valley. 
In 1858 she became the wife of Tudee B, F. Bonham, 
of Salem, Ore, in 1885 Judge Bonham was appoint- 
ed Consul -General to Bntish India, and removed his 
family to Calcutta the same year, Mrs Bonham 
had always a liking for literary work, but the cares 
of a large family and social duties gave her scant 
leisure, and it was not until her residence abroad 
the opportunity came, Duringfive years her letters 
over the name " Mizpah " attracted much attention 
and were widely copied by the Oregon and Cali- 
fornia press, Mrs. Bonham has a gift of observing 
closely, anuherdescriptlonsof foreign scenes make 
a valuable addition to our knowledge of Anglo- 
Indian life and customs. Her letters from the 
Himalayas, the island of Ceylon and other notable 
places are the best. Her dee^KSt sympathy was 
aroused by the miserable condition and soul-slarva- 
tion of the women of India, and she set about 
relieving, so far as lay in her power, their cheerless 
lot. By her personal appeal a Hindoo girl was 



kooper Seminary, Meatlvilk-, I'.i,, .mil \n iIil- W.ish- 
inglon, Pa., female seminary. Mrs. Bones w.is 
electedvice-presidentofthe National Woman Sul- 
frage Association for Dakota Territory, in 1881. 
ana was annually re-elected for nine years. She 
made her d^but as a public speaker in an oration at 
a Fourth of July celebration in Webster, Dak., in 
|S83. In September, 1883, she addressed Dakota'^ 
State Constitutional Convention on behalf of 
woman's enfranchisement. Failing to have her 
claim for woman's equality before the law recognized 
in the State Constitution there framed, she earnestly 
petitioned both houses of Congress to deny Dakota's 
admission to the Union as aStale. Then she carried 
on several lively newspaper controversies against ef- 
forts to make the social question of temperance a 
political question. She is an active temperance 
worker and was secretary of the hrst Non-partisan 
National Woman's Christian Temperance L'nion 
convention in Chicago, in 1889, for which the local 
Woman's Temperance Union in Webster, over 
which she had presided the previous year, dis- 
charged her. retttming her dues, paid nearly three 
monOis before, with an ofRcial notice "That the 
ladies of Webster union moved and carried that 
Mrs Bones' dues be returned on acccount of her 
having joined the secession movement, and also 
on account of her antagonism to our State presi- 
denL" Asa pioneer settler in her town, she se- 
cured for it a donation of a block of lots for a court- 
house and county buildings, and through her influ- 
ence Day county was divided and 3 part added 
thereto, in order that the county-seat should be cen- 
trally located. So interested was she ih.it their 
State capital should be situated at the geogr: 
center, that the board of trade in the city of 




educated by a number of young ladies of Salem. 

The child oecame a home missionary. Through 

ihical Mrs.Bonham's further efforts a fund of one-thousand 
'icrre dollars w as raised to found a perpetual schol.irship. 
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Since hi-r rtlurn ti> tlic I'tiitt^ StaU-s slit b.is jjivf 
sevi-rii! loclurcs on hi-r i-xiitrifnces hi ihe far ICiisI 
tifu iimuiiK the Zenaiiiis. and kindred sul^ccLs. 
BOOTH, Hrs. AfrncB, aotor, Ixim of Kii^^lis 

Kireuis, in Sydney, Australia, 4th (.Ittolx-r, i«4,' 
cr (Irnmiitic titsies and i.-ili-nis u'l-rc ih>i iiiheriut 
Slif niiidc Ikt (It'hiit in i>i.i;7 in Sydney itsadiincei 
witli her sister lielle. and next she joint^ a nilr 
ciimpanv In i.SflS sin-went mSini I" 
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York in i86.<;, making her deliiil in tile old Winter 
(nirdt'n with John S. Clarke, llie comedian. Sho 
next Nii|>|M>rted Jidwin l-'orrest in Nitilo's (larden. 
f^elx.'canieidisoUileniistressof all the " business" 
of the Mofie, and Iter diLsh, spirit, vivacity and fine 
ai>iwarniici; conibined to ijlace her in'the front 
rank of actors. After the Forrest en^^nKcment she 
played uilii Miss Kateinan in " Leah." She made 
a success in WasliinKton, Chicago and Boston. In 
Uostim silt joined the slock CMni|iany of the Bos- 
ton Tlieater, where s'le remained for fi** years. 
After her marriage to Junius Bruins Itooth, she 
played i[| I'.ilwin Booth's tiieater in New \'ork, atid 
later in Niblo's Cmrden. the Lniini S<|iiare Theater 
and elsewhere, N'otwithstan<lint; her signal suc- 
cess as an actor, Mrs. Booth asserts that she does 
not like the sta^e. Her ambition is to own a the- 
ater and to lie the guide of a stock coni|vmy. Her 
home is now in New ^'ork City, and she possesses 



BOOTH, 

on the New England co.i-t, in Manchester-by-the- 
sua, a lK.-iintitul siminier luiniei where she enter 
tains with most lavish and charming; hospitality. 

BOOTH, Mrs. Emtna Scatr, author, bora in 
Hull. I^n^land, islh April. i«35. When she was 
nine years old her parents emigrated with their 
little taniilv of three children to America. The 
father purcnased a farm near Cleveland. Ohio. At 
the a^e of twenty-two vears Miss Scarr was mar- 
ried to a younj{ Englfshman residing in Twins- 
Ixir^l), Ohio, and soon heKaii to contribute to 
some of the |)eriodica!s of the day. Her only 
brother, a soldier in the Union army, died s(Hin 
after the battle of Shiloh, and her onlj- sistera few 
months later. Early in April, 1865. while the family 
were on a \isit to her parents, seme twenty 
miles di.staiit, a friend came post-haste on horse- 
back from Twinsbnrgh to inform them that 
their house, U«elher with all its contents, had 
been reduced to ashes during the night. It had 
been burned by secret enemies, and not an article 
was saved. Then came the news of the President's 
murder Nine weeks later her husband's mills 
with their entire contents were fired and totally 
destroyed. This misfortune reduced the formerly 
well-to-do )iair to comparative poverty, and soon 
afterward they renio\'ed to Painesville, Ohio. 
There the wife obtained some needlework, while 
the husband went to the oil regions near Titusville, 
Pa., where, under tlie influence of lawless assod- 
ales, he forgot his duties as a husband, and the 
result was a final separation a few years latN. 
Meanwhile Emma had removed toCleveland, Ohio, 
and there supported herself by teaching music. 
Alter ihe father's death, in 1873, Emina took up 
her alHjde with her mother, in Cleveland, still con- 
tinuing to give music lessons. In 1S73 she was 
married again. I ler second husband was an 
American. Her home since that time has been il) 
Cleveland. Mrs. Booth has published three vol- 
lunes in boc)k form. " Karan Kringle's Journal" 
(Philadelphia, [HS5 1, "A Willful Heiress" (Buffalo. 
i»9ii. and ■■I'.K.-nis" (Buffalo, 189a). She has 
ciim])osed son^ and insirtmivjna! pieces, which 
have iK-eii published. 

BOOTH, Mies Mar^ Louise, author, trans- 
lator and editor, burn in Millville. now Vaphank, 
N, V. iglh April, 1S31. She was only a girl when 
hLT first contril HI lions were published. Her father 
iv.is a Icncher. iuid in 1S45 and 1846 slie taught in 
his 'ii.-bool in Willi^misbnrgh, 1.. I. She then turned 
tri literature. She u role many stories and sketdies 
for iie»'S|i^ipers .ind niaga/iiies, and translated sm"* 
er:d iMKiks from the I'^niich. For "Emerson's 
Mii^aiine ' she wrote a numlier of stories. The 
first edition of lur ■ Hisior>- of the City of New 
\'ork " appeared in 1S59. It is a \ic)rk evidencing 
much stuilv and research. She next assisted in 
making ^1 "tr.nislati"ii of the French classics, and 
she translated Aboufs ■MkTniaine" (Boston, 
18601 Durinir the Civil War she translated the 
writinKS of emineiil Frenchmen who favored the 
cause of the Cninn, including Criisiiarin's "Upris- 
ing of a C.reiit People" and ".America before 
Europe," Kdnuard Laboulave's "Paris in Amer- 
ica." and Auinistin Cochin's " Results of tZmatKI- 
IKttion" and " Kesnlts of Slaverj-." Her work in 
that field won tile commendalloii of President IJn- 
coin. Senator .Sumner and other statesmen. Among 
others of her translations at that time were the 
Countess de Cisparin's "Ves|ier," "Camllle" 
and " Human Sorrows.'' Count de Ciaspnrin's 
"Happiness" and Henri .Martin's "History of 
France." In 1864 she published two \'oliiines 
treating of "Tile Age .if Louis XIV." In 1866 
slie published two others, the last two of the scv- 
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cnteen volumes, under the title of ''The Decline Diarj' of a Rtcluse" in "The Gift." Her"Hand- 
of the French Monarchy." in 1880 she piiblJKhed book of I'nivtnial Literature" (New York, iSto) 
the translation of Martin's ahridKed " History of has nin through several editions and has been 
France." Her later translations from the French adopted as a text-book in many educational insti- 
tutions. 

., _. BOUGHTON, XtB. Caroline Greenbaak, 

' ' educatiw and philanthropist, boni in Philadelphia, 

Pa., glh August, 1854. GraduallnK from the I hil- 
a<lflphia Normal School in 1874, the same j ear she 
bcKJUi her career as a teacher in Miss Steven's 
Suniinao', Clermantown. In 187S she took charj^ 
of the department of history' in ihe Philadelphia 
Normal School, which jxisition she filled for four 
years, when she was married to J. W. Bouji^hton, a 
prominent manufacturer and inventor cf Philadel- 
phia. Mrs. BoHKhton was earlv chosen a maiiiiirer 
of the Woman's National Indian Association, a 
position she filled during five years, and fur three 
years has been auditor of the association. She was 
an acti\'e menilier of Ihe Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance L'nion until failinK health obliged her to 
curb her energies in that direction. Mrs. BoUKhtiin 
is a member of the New Century Club of I'hila- 
delphia, and also <)f the Woman s Suffrage Asso- 

BOUBNS, Mrs. Eininm, religious and tem- 
perance worker, boni in Newark, N. ]., 5th Sep- 
lenilwr. 1846. Her nic)iher Has known amotig 
teni|ierance workers as " Mother Hill," and was a 
woman of gri^at strength of character After 
receiving her diploma from the Newark Wesleyan 
Institute, Enmia silent eight years as a successful 
teacher in the Newark scliools. AfierhermarriaKe 
she went abroad with her husband three times, 
si>endjlir several years beyond the Atlantic. I!ur- 
ing lhe,mst seventeen years she has resided in her 
nati\'e' city, actively engaged in church and tem- 



includc l^boulaye's 'Fairy Book" and Mace's 
' I-'airy Tales." In 18H0 a second revision of her 
pre\-iously enlaixed " Histor>- of the City of New 
Vt>rk '■ Imjiight that valuable work down to date. 
Miss Booth was the i-dilor of "Harper's Ba/ar" 
from its establishment, in 1867, until the time of her 
death, 4th March, 1S89. 

BOTTA, Hrs. Anne Charlotte Lj^ncV, 
author, horn in Bennington. Vt.. in t82<i. died in 
New York City. 7.ird March, iRgi. While still a 
girl she puhlisfied a number of literary produc- 
tiiins. She removed first to Providence. R. [.. aiitl 
then to New ^'ork City, where she niade her hon'c 
tiiilil her death. In 1855 she was married to Viri- 
cenai Hotta, professor of Italian language and lit- 
erature in the L'niversity of the City ul New Y<'rk. 
For years their home was a literarj' and artistic 
center and they entertained many of the fximoii^ 
authors, painters and musicians of Europe and 
America. In 1870 and 1871. when funds for iIr- 
suflering women and children of Paris were cul- 
lecte<i in New York. Mrs. Botta raised fc.ooo l.y 
the sjile of an album of photographs, autographs 
and sketches by hmoiLs artLsts. The Franco- 
Prussian war cli>s]ng before the collection was cmn- 
lilete, the money was used to found a prize in the 
French Acadenty f<)r the In-st essay on "The Con- 
dition of Women.' to lie awarded every fifth year, 
when the interest on the fund should reach fr.ooo. 
She excelled as a writer of simnels. Her literary 
protluclions include a great number of stories, 
essays, poems and criticisms. In TS48 she pub- 
lished her first volume of )«tems. and in 1884 she 
brought out a new edition, illustrated by eminent 
artists. In 1845 she published "Leaves from the 





|>enince work, I'or ten \ears she Sfr\-ed as State 
recording secretarv of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
'icriini\- I'liion ;ui I ivas then elected its i>residenL 
For Liiaii\ years she uas superintendent of^the infant 




..or IjiIc- yc.im slie li:is" n<il 1m,-«i 
- called on so rrt;'[Uent1y to do that kii)d or writing, 
leaviiijf lier timi; fn-e for tlio, fo litr. more uoiiKCiiial 
fields of |)uri:ty liter.-iry wi>rk and Ine innTia>;(^nii;nt 
of her own dL-|>antnvtit or the luipcr. hler six:c:ial 
field is in work for women. Slie is a Iwli'-ver In 
equal rights for her sox, and her labors ar<: ilir':rti:<'I 
to the advantfini-nt of woman's sijlitn: tliriiui-h 
the pt;rsoniil advaiireniciit of ci-f^ry indivi'liial of 
the sex. Her literary style is so iM::ir atut )tl'Msiii){ 
that it seems to coiivi^y an id-ii of h>;r ii';rvitiality 
to her readers. Sli<.- li;is written s'lver.il ^U(.^.■■■!,s- 
ful iKwks on t'jj'ii B |)'--rtaiiiLn); to the home 
circle. ISesidi-s her uurk iipr,ii th<: Toli^Io ' lilndv, " 
she hris written slori-s, lett>:rs and eniays Cor otlx.-r 
papers and maK^ti^ines. Mrs Ilout'jn hi% n iii'ii-)- 
ant home In tlie lieautihil r'fsid'ri:"! |i'.rt!<.ii of 
the city of Toledo, the fimily r.ir I-.- .oii.iilj;.^ 
of her mother, her widoweil -.iil'-r a:id lv.i. iie|ih- 
ews. There is di-.|v;risi.-(l a rL-fini.-il h.ispit.ilii'.. :i-A 
then- Miss Hout.,ii.s.iTT..iiiid-i l.v i;. r '■■■•.l;. 1. il..; 
prime of her daya, and uilJi iiii aiiii'jbt ui.Liiiiled 



fulness as a mother. 1 


I:i iivr Dur.-Ii'; duti'.-; 


gentle, firm and i-S.l 


.,: :...:'J Wiih her 


Golden Age is not ^,-. 


hini. i.-CZ ■.^;for.; U 


her public add^v^i-^s ; 


.]:•: Tr.::;;TS no a::- 
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;.-.rt f. 



BOCTON, Uiss Emily St. John.jjjrnaiist, 
bom in New Canaan. Fuirfi-jld (.oi:r.;y. C'jr.r. 'Jn 
her father's side sh'.- traces her anv-.-rlry t-i on-- '>;' 
the partisans of William thr: Cor.';'jer'>r, »r:o -j-^-Ji 
knizhted for saiing tii-; kin.; wi-.en in d^n^jer. Tr.-; 
fanuly bore a prom:ne::t p-.rt in th* Ktvo:-i!..n 
among the Connecticut p.itriots. Her :ath«r rr.'j'. ed 
to the West when she was yet a cr.l^J. She »as 
graduated in the public scho^^Ls CifSan'^iuskv, Ohio, 
but had previ'jus;y taught a prr::ar>' iir.'j- . En th.-:'. 
dtjr when or.'.y fourteen xfin of a;(*. After ijrad- 
uating. sh« be:aRi4 a£>isUr.t hih'h'S'.hooI t-.-4'.''.^r ir: 
Milan, Ohio. ;:;-n in Tirr.a. ar.d -hen. :,r •>.rveral 
jKaisshe nikd the sa^.e v 'i'-'-^-jr. in the Toledo hizh- 
sdiool. Sh* ryxupied th«'.ha:rfjf EnirTish lit-jr;.- 
: in the Chicago ter.::*: hish xr-W. :--r fAo 







failing health. 
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press. Shew 



IS then iTiarried to a popular clergyman, 
Howies, pastor of the Univcisalist 



a successful engagement in the Arch Street Theatei, 

in Philadelphia, where sht remained until the death 1 . , 

<^ her husband, in June, 1S57. In Derember, 1857, Church in Melrose, Mass. Although by that mar- 

tbe leased the Walnut Street Theater, which she riace she became the stepmother of three children, 
and later the mother of tliri-e more, she still found 
time for a variety of church work, includinfj; teach- 
ing an adult Bible class. Her success with that 
class led her to deeper theological study, under the 
direction of her husband. Mr. Bowlts desired that 
his wife should be in all things his companion, and, 
after giving htr a thorough course in theology, he 
encouraged her to preach the gos[>el, which she had 
long felt called to declare. She began in 1869 by 
supplying vacant pulpits in New England. In 1871 
she was llctinsed m Boston to preach and became 
the non-resident pastor of a church in Marlborough, 
Ma.ss. Mr. Bowles, at that time settled In Cam- 
bridge, soon afu-r accepted a call to the pastorale 
of the Church of the Kesloration in Philadelphia, 
and Mrs. Bowles was called as non-resident pastor 
of the Universatist Church in Easton, Pa , a por- 
tion she held for three very successful years, al- 
thou};h the church had been for many years dor- 
mant She cliisi-d her connection with that patUh 
that she might lay the foundation of a new church 
in Trenton, N. J., which she accomplished in six 
weeks of energetic work. She was regularly or- 
dained In 1H74 and has preached and iecturol 
since that time in most of the lan;e cities of the 
United States. When withoutachurchuf her own, 
she has shared the parish work of her husband and 
has been constantly engap^ed in charitable and phil- 
anthropic work. In addition to all her ministerial 
work, she lectured in various pans of the country 
under the auspices of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance L'nion, in which organization she has been 



m.in^gcd successfully until [S59. She then leased 
the Philadelphia Academy of Alusic for a se.ison. 
In i860 she was married to Ur. Ilrown, of Baltimore, 
Md.. who died in 1S67. Mrs. Bowers retained tlie 
name under which she had won her reputation. In 
1S61 she went to London, England, where she 

?laycd Julia in "The Hunchback," in Sadler's 
Veils Theater, She was successful with the London 
public and played an engagement in the Lyceum 
Theater, appc'aring as tleraldine d' Arcy in 
"Woman." In ifsej she returned to the L'nited 
Slates and played an engagement in the Winter 
(ianlen, in New ^'ork. She soon afterwards 
retired from the sta};e and lived quietly in a suburb 
of Philadelphia, until October, i«S6, when she 
organized a stri>ng company and made a six^ressful 
l.nir .<! itu- riiitiil Slat<-i. Hit den ih occurred in 
\Viisliin>;tim Citv, 6th Novi-mln-r, iNys. 

BOWLES, IHtb. Ada Chastina, L'niversiilist 
minister. l>orn in tiloucisler, Mass., ind August, 
t8j6. On her father's side her ant:estr>' nms tlirnugh 
the Choates and on her molhi-t's side through 
the Haskells, back into staunch old English fanii- 
lifS. Her youth wiis spent by the sea, and her out- 
door sports laid the foundation for the vigor and 
health that imw always characterized her. She 
was bom with a sound mind in a soimd body. Her 
early opjxjrtunities for aciiuiring education were 
limited. Afteren.sily and rapidly teaming all that 
was taught In the public schcmls of Gloucester, she 
was wholly uiisatisfied with her attainments and 
pushed forward with different studies by herself. 
At the age of liflecn she bcg.in to teach in the pul>- statt 
tic schools. She continued In that vocation until hm I 
she was twenty-two, employing, meanwhile, sucli Asst 
leisure as she could command in writing for the city 





iulfrage organizations, . 



BOWLES. 

jT of many other reform*. Notwitl»tand i ng 

^3l these duties and labors, she is fniiied among her 
I Kcquaintanci^ as a wine and .-itTfCtionaie molher 
L and a niudel houstkerper. One of her most pop- 
f nlarleclureiisoii ''Sirong-mindcd Housekeeping," 
I which embodies her own experience in household 
s and mnnaKement. She is an txpert swimmer, 
\ perfcclly at homein or on the water, and can handle 
aw, hammer or rolling-pin with equal dexterity. 
;r public life has never in any way been allowed 
-_. J :-!_ .1 --eof a gracious private 



BOVD. 



Ill 



nterfere with the exercise o; 



is prompt and incisive, and In private life is as con- 
stant in good works as she is able in public in in- 
spiringolhers to all worthy endeavors. Her present 
home IS in AlmiKlon, Mass 

BOYD, Mrs. Kate Parker, artist, born in 
New York. 33rd October, 1836 Her maiden name 
was Kate Parker ScoU. She is a daughter of 
Andrew Scoti, of Flushing, N. Y., who was a 
son of Andrew Scott, bora in Paisley, Scotland. 
She inherited her talent for drawing from her 
father, who was a fine amateur arlisl from his boy- 
' hood to his nineteenth year, and whose portfolios 
of water-colors are a source of delight to artists of 
the present time. Miss Scott attended the Flush- 
ing Female College, then in the charge ol 
, Rev. William Gilder. After leaving that school 
and traveling awhile, she was married in 1861 
I to Rev. N. E. Boyd. They have lived in Porl- 
[ land. Me., and in Canastota, N Y. Their family 
isted of two suns, who died at an early 
I ace. When circumstances made it necessary, 
I Mrs. Boyd was able to earn a good income with her 
I pencil. Her pictures were exhibited and sold in 



in various State and coun^ exhibitions. They 
moved to San Francisco. Cal., in 1877, and in 
that city her work was lii;:hly successful. She now 
writes and draws for the "American Garden," 
New York, and for other periodicals, using the 
signature K. P. S. B. She is interested in reforms 
and humanitarian work in general, and is a member 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, of the Association for the Advancement ol 
Women and of the Pacific Coast Women's Press 
Association. She works zealously for the sailors' 
branch of the Woinan's Christian Temperance 
Union and for the Sailors' Kend-a-Hnnd Clvih. 

BOYD, Mrs. Loulge Esther Vickroy, au- 
thor, born In Urbjna, Uhio, 2iid J.Lnuary, i^i?;. 





When she was about four j cars of age, her parents 
removed to Ferndale, a picturesque valley among 
the mountains near Johnstown, Pa. Although good 
schools were scarce in those days, her education 
was not neglected, and for two years she was a 
pupil In the select school of Miss Esther R. Barton, 
in Lancaster, Pa. While a young womanshe made 
frequent visits to Philadelphia, and she there be- 
came acquainted with many of the authors and lit- 
erary people of that city. Her hrstptoem was writ- 
ten in 1851. The next year she became a regular 
contributor toGrace Greenwood's "Little Pilgrim," 
and frequently, since that time, her poems as well 
as prose sketches have apiiearcd in magazines and 
newspapers, among others the "Knickerbocker," 
■'Graham's Magazine," "Appleton's Journal," the 
New York "Tribune," the Philadelphia "Satur- 
day Evening Post." the Cincinnati "Gazette," 
" Woman's journal," the Indianapolis "Journal,"' 
" Wide Awake," the "Century." and others. For 
severalyearsshe was engaged in teaching, until in 
New York and Brooklyn, She was an exhibitor September, i86j, she became the wife of Dr. S. S. 
'n the Academies of Design in both of those cities. Boyd, since which time her home has been in Dub- 
Jht won a number of medals and prizes in the lin, Ind. Mrs. Boyd'smarried life was amosthappy 
jj^entennial Exposition in Philadelphia, in 1876, and one. Her husband was a man of line hlerury tast~ 
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and an ardent worker in the cause ol tiumanity, 
and she was strengthened and encouraged by liim 
in the causes of temperance and woman sullrage. 
She is well known as an advocate of woman suf- 
frage. Well acquainted with history, slie has 
watched with unfailing interest all the movements 
of our evenlful times, her sympathies ever on the 
side of the oppressed. She has freiiuentiy ap- 
peared on the platform, where she has a good pres- 
ence, is natural, womanly, logical and spriiflilly. 
She is greatly intereSti'd in creating a State litera- 
ture, and she has not only furnishid much material 
for it, but has dune a gri-at de.il tinvard creating a 
correct and ]iure liti-rary tiisle in her own town and 
county. She ua-i reared in the faith of the follow- 
ers of Fmaniiel Swvdiiibnrj;, luit is now an earnest 
member of Ihi: Christian Chiir.h. She has been a 

BRACE, Hiss Haria Porter, educator and 
elocutionist, born in Ik:wi Van, N. Y„ in July, 1853. 
Ker early life w.is sjiein in l.eavenworlh, Kans. 
Her father was one of the lirst settlers in Kansas 




and there the family home has always remained. 
Miss Brace was educated in \'assar College and 
was graduated in iSyi. A spi;cial course in elocu- 
tion followed under Prof. Robert K. Raymond, in 
the Boston School of Oratory. These studies, pre- 
ceded by practice in teaching and reading in the 
West, were followed by an engagt-ment as teacher 
of elocution in \'assar College. During several 
years of residence there, a certain time was re- 
served every winter for work outside of the college 
community. In teaching as well as in reading 
Miss Itrace has alwa>-s associated the art of elocu- 
tion with the i liter] irelati on of the best literature. 
Her annotated readings fruiii the English classics 
and from recent niasteqiieces of prose and iKjetfy 
often formed a sii|ipiem>'nt to the course in English 
literature in sc-himls. In 1S.S3 Miss Brace made her 
Srst I'isit to Eurojic. Through the inliuence of 



BRACK. 

Monsieur Regnier, the French actor and teacher, 
she was admitted to the daily sessions of the dra- 
matic classes in the Conservatoire National de 
Musique et de Declamation, in Paris. A close 
study of the French classics in the hands of the 
pupils and of their inastcni, the four leading actors 
of the Theatre Francais. proved a valuable lesson 
in dramatic readli^ and criticism. In addition to 
the daily rehearsals in the Conservatoire, there were 
talks with M. Kegniei, who generously gave his 
criticism of her own work. The course in the Con- 
servatoire was supplemented by frequent visits to 
the Theatre Francais, where the professors were 
often seen in their well-known roles as actors. 
Miss Brace's interest in the art of acting received a 
great impulse from thai winter in Paris. Upon her 
return to New \'ork she read, in the Madison 
Square Theater, an account of the methods of the 
Theatre Francais as taught in the National Con- 
servatoire. The lecture attracted the attention of 
actors and critics who were present and has been 
repeated many times in New York and elsewhere. 
During the spring of iSSj an eflbrt was being made 
to establish in New York a school for actors. Miss 
Brace became actively interested in the undertak- 
ing and was at once engaged as a teacher of dra- 
matic elocution and lecturer ui)on dramatic litera- 
ture She hiis also taught elocution in the Brearley 
School for Girls since its opening in New York, in 
1884, Her leaures and readings have become 
favorably known in Philadelphia and New \'ork. 
The topics are "Francois Del Sarlo in Paris," 
"Colloquial F.locution " and "Professional Elocu- 
tion." Miss Brace has made occasional contribu- 
tions to periodical literature upon various phases (rf 
her chosen subject, and she is constantly collecting 
material, both at home and abroad, for further 
ess;iys and lectures, including a text-book of elo- 
cution. In addition to her active u-urk in her pro- 
fession. Miss Brace has been interested in the social 
life of her coteiiiporaries. She has been a fre- 
quent contributor to the monthly conversations of 
the Meridian Club. She has represented the 
alunma^ of her own college on the governing board 
of the College Settk-cni-nt. That home in the slums 
of the East Side rejireseiits the lir^t organized effort 
of college-bred women to improie the condition of 
life among the |KX)r. She was one uf the founders 
and the first president of the Women's University 
Club of New York. 

BRADEN, Mrs. Anna Madge, author, bora 
in Pennsylvania near historic Valley Forge. She 
is of English and German descent, and her ances- 
tors have hved in or near Philadelphia, Pa., for 
over a century and a half Her father is John 
ConviT Rile. 1 ler mother's maiden name was 
Kraiitz, She is (irtti in direct line of descent from 
Ceti. Joseph Reed, of Revolution a r>' fame, his 
daughter being her ftreat-granil mother. In 1880 
she was married to l''indley Hradeii, of Ohio, and 
they now reside in Philadeliihia. For six years 
belore her marriage she wrote under her maiden 
nanie. Madge Rile, and several ]>en-nanies, but 
since her marriage she adopted her husband's 
name, signing her articles Mrs. Findley Brayden. 
She began writing for the ne^-sjwpers and maga- 
zines when but a scho()!-gir! of fifteen. It is her 
life-work, and she thuniiighly enjoys it. She has 
written over seveii-hondred humorous and pathetic 
sketches, poems and serials, many of which have 
appeared in the secular journals of New York, 
Boston and Philadeljihia. She has also written a 
number of songs that have found their way into 
public favor. She is equally at home in the live 
dialects, Scotch, Irish. Negro, Dutch and Quaker. 
She is a tine elocutionist and is a graduate of 
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I^tional School of Eloculion and Oratory. 
Riiladdphia. Mrs, Braden is a member ol" Ihe 
Presbyterian Church and an earnest worker. Her 
kindly Christian character can best be seen iu her 




country. She was educated in her native tourt. In 
iSjoslie began toteacli in country schools, and four 
years later was appointed principal of one of the 

Gimmar schools in Gardiner, Sle. In 1846 she 
came assistant teacher in the Winlhrop gramraar 
school of Charlestown. Mass. and taught until the 
autumn of 1849, when, prostrated by pneumonia, 
she was compelled to seek a milder climate. The 
winter of 1850-51 w.is pissed in Charleslon. S, C, 
but with little benefit, and. advised hy her physician 
to seek a country emife'y free from frost, in 1853 
she went to San Jose, Costa Rica, whose climate 
proved a healing balm to her lungs. In three 
months after her arrival she opened a school. It 
was a success. She quickly mastered the Spanish 
language, and her pupils rapidly acquired the Eng- 
lish. For nearly four years she continued her 
educational work in San Jos^, and in the summer 
of 1S57 she returned to New England to her early 
home in East Vassalboro. where her venerable 
father died in January, 1858. The thorough knowl- 
edge of Spanish acquired by Miss Bradley in Costa 
Rica led the New England GIa.ss Company, of East 
Cambridge, Mass.. to seek her services in translat- 
ing letters. She was In Cambridge in 1861. when 
the first gun was fired at Fort Sumter, and immedi- 
ately after the battle of Bull Run she offered her 
services as nurse to Ihe sick and wounded soldiers. 
On the firat of September. 1861. Miss Bradley 
entered the hospital of the Third Maine Regiment, 
encamped near Alexandria, Va., but was trans- 
ferred to the Fifth Maine Regiment, and a few 
dnvs later was appointed matron of the Seventeenth 
Bncade Hospital, General Slociim's Brigade, of 
which she had charge during the winter. In Ihe 
spring of i86j, after the Army of the Potomac went 
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spent, not for her own Rriilili- 

Cslion, but for the comfort of those around )i<rr. 
She IS an ardent student, painstaking and 
ambitious. 

BRADFORD, Htb. Uaty Carroll Craig, 

correspondent, bom in Brooklyn, N. Y.j icih 

August, 1856. She comes from a long line of 

mental aristocrats, being a direct descendant from 

Charles Carroll, one of the signers of Uie Ueflar.i- 

jtion of Independence. She never attended school, 

t was educated privately by masters and gov- 

lesses. She has traveled extensively bolli at 

.._me and abroad. She was in Geneva, Swilicer- 

land, during the year of the Arbitration, and while 

there met and enjoyed the society of some of the 

arbitrators. Her first ap]>earance in print was at 

the age of twelve in a story, but she only began 

tn write regularly and professionally at twenty-two. 

,t the age of nineteen she was married to Lieut. 

' ' aid Taylor Bradford, of the United States 

y, a son of the Paymasier-General of the Navy, 

ind Krandson of the famous Boston preaclier. 

iuniliiiriy called "Father Taylor." Her literary 

work has been diversified. She has been a regular 

^-contributor to the Brooklyn "E^le," the New 

lOrlcans "Picayune," the "Esoteric," the "Com- 

'< mon wealth, " "Christian Union," the " Rotky 

Mountain News," and other magazines and 

ipers. Her lectures have been on glimpses of 

T travels and on iheosophy. Her home is now 

. Colorado Springs. Col. 

BRADIrBV, UIbb Amy Morris, educator, 
im in East Vassalboro, Maine, Ulh September, 
. She is a granddaughter of Asa Bradley, a 
ier of the Revolution who gave his life for his 
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to the Peninsula, Rev. F. N. Knapp, head of the 
rulitfdepartmcntofdie United States Sanitary Com- 
mission, telegraphed to Miss Bradley to report im- 
mediately to nlm at Fortress Monroe, and she went 
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in the same boat with Miss Dorothea L. l)ix. All beginnine, and whose appreciation of its impoi^ 

through the Peninsular Campaign she was on trans- tance and beneticencefoundexprcssion in the annual 

port boats, which liroiight the sick and wounded contribution of f5,ooo towarci the support of the 

from the battlefields. After the Seven Days Battles Tileston Normal School, from its opening in 1872 *- 



d Miss Bradley 
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to resign her position in 1891. 

BRASIfSV, Urs. Aon Weaver, educator 
and temperance worker, born in Harliand, Niagara 
county, N. v., 19th May, 1B34. Her parents, Will- 
iam and Miiry Earl Weaver, removed from New 
York to Michigan during he infancy, and she 
was reared in that State. Her early philanthropic 
tendirncies, fostered by home training, prepared her 
to es|>ouse the anti-slaver>' cause and to engage 
heartily in all reformatory' eflbrts. Ijiving study 
for its own sjike and feehiig that in brain culture 
one could exert an influence for good on humanity, 
her earliest ambition was to btconie a teacher. 
Attaining that position before her fourteenth birth- 
day, she continued thus to hibor with nevur-failing 
zest for over thirty years. With a power to impress 
her own person;i1ity upon oth(.-rs and to evoke 
their lal.'nt capabilities, her work in the class-room 
was csp.cially happy, particularly in the department 
of literature. While attending Hillsdale College, 
shf publicly gave herself to Christ, In 1858 she 
WHS married to George S. Bradley, a theologue 
from Oherlin, llien tutor in Hillsdale. Thereafter 
her intlueiice for good was felt in all his labors, 
whether as pastor's wife or lady principal in the 
seminaries under his charge in Maine, Wisconsin 
and Iowa. While in Wisconsin, her husband, as 
chaplain of the Twtnty-second Wisconsin Regi- 
ment, went with Shi-rman 10 the sea. While he 
was in that service, the last one of their three chil- 
dren (lied .Mrs. Bradley returned to Hillsdale and 



she returned to Washington and helped to organise a 
home for dist:hati;i;d soldiers. In December, i86j, 
she w.Ts sent tu Convalescent Camp. Alexandria, 
and remained in charge of the Relief Department 
until theclose of the war, when, her special work for 
country and hunianily Inring ended, her heart and 
mind turned anew to her original calling. In 1S66, 
at the request of the Soldiers' Memorial Society, of 
Boston, Mass., and ucider the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, she went to Wilmington, 
N, C, as a te.icher of pour white children. Her 
position at first was a trying one, for she was a 
stranger and a northerner. Modestly and firmly 
she took her place and began her work. She 
opened her school 9111 January. 1867, with three 
cnildren, in a very humble building. Within a 
week sixty-seven pupils were enrolled, and soon 
two additional teachers were engajced by hi-r, and, 
as the number of pupils rapidly increased, new 
schools were ojwned, the " Hemenway." the 
" Pioneer" and the " N'onnal." and the corps ol 
teachers increased accordingly. Such was the 
character of the Instruction given, such the tone, 
spirit and inlluence of the schools, that within a 
few months, insteail of being regarded with sus- 
picion and aversion. Miss Bradley and her co- 
workers had the conlideni-e and the grateful affec- 
tion of tile community, and large-minded citixena . . , 
co-oi>erated with the trustees of the Peabodv Fund 
and other benefactors in erecting the needed build- 
ings and forwarding the work. On the thirtieth of 
November. 1871, the comer-stone of the Tilest<iii 
Normal School was laid, and it was opened in engaged in u.ni-.iiiii;;, 
October, 187J, This building was the gill of Mrs. husband resumed li 
Mary Hemenway, of Boston, Mass., who had been Wis , and there for tw 
deeply interested in Miss Bradley's work from its fallowed two years of : 







At the close of the war her 

J years tluy worked. Then 
ieniinarx- work in Rochester. 



EnnsviDfc^ 
WMlonly ui 



Ws. There w-as bom to tbem 



, , .__ .. _ .._ « yean the scene 

ofthdrUbon. Then Mis. Bradley began her pub- 
lic work fiir temperance. The Iowa a^tation ttx 
proUlMthn rouBca herto action. Stepmng into the 
nnks of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
" ' ' miied and carried on a union, a 

Dol, and lectured in her own town 

,. Later, in central and eastern Kansas, 

when ber husband's labors led, her temperance 
eSbllS cost ber a three-years' invalidism, from 
wUd sh8 has never Tully rallied. Her husband is 



_1 for the Woman's Christian Temperance 
L Her inherited hatred of those destroj'ing 
I, her gift of persistence, her thoroughness of 
<cb and her love of humanity especially fit 
htx lor this work. 

L.Mr8.MTra.lawverande_ ._ . 

She 
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Incf. Whca she iros twelve yean old, Chicago 
tmUBtB ber home. Her family were well repre- 
HMed in tiie War of the Revolution, two of her 
■HHton hariMg been in the battle of Bunker Hill. 
Hyn was educated in Kenosha, Wis,, and at the 
•MiMiy in Eldn, 111., and afterwards taught 
idhooliB Kemobli, Tenn. In i8>ii she was mar- 
iladtoIUMsB. findwelL whose lather was one of 
the Irwlnn pioiwen of lUinois. She studied law 
■Oder tbsMniCtioa of her husband, and passed « 
~ ■■ " ^- "« was the first woman 

to sA for admiasion to the bar, and it 
1 beamse slie was a married woman. 
MaBdjr set to work, with the aid of her 
( hne this Iqial disability removed, and 
I ot. dieir tmdertakinc is a mattfr of 



coogra tu la ti c w for all women. Mn. Bradwell de- 
dared that she should never again apply fur admis- 
sion to the bar, but, to ber surprise, she one day re- 
c«ved a certificate upon the orignud applicstioo froai 
the court that had refused her yean before. Mn. 
Bradwell was the fint woman who was made a mem- 
ber of the llUnds Bar Association, and aiso of die 
IlUiXMS Press Association. The first weekly legal 
^per published in the Western States was the 
Chicago "L«:a] News," established tweni>-lhree 
yean ago by Myra Bradwell, who has always been 
Its manner and editw. The legblature ni\-e her 
a spedaT charter for the (nper, and passed several 
acts making it evidence in the couits and a valid 
medium for the publication of legal notices. The 
law giving to married women their own earnings 
was drawn by Myra Bradwell, and its passage was 
secured through her eflbrts in 1869. Judge Brad- 
well retired from the bench in oraer to assist his 
wife in the large business to which the Legal News 
ComfMny had grown. The Bradwells made place 
in their busy lives for much charitable and jdiilan- 
throfHC work. During the Civil War they were 
active helpen among the sick and wounded soldiers, 
and did good service in the Sanitary Commission. 
Mrs. Bradwell has been for nearly thirtj- yean a 
member of the Soldiers' Home Board. She was 
untiring in her efforts to secure the Worid's Fair 
for Chicuo. and is one of the Board of Lady Man- 
ann andchairman of the committee on law reform 
of the Worid's Congress Auxiliary. She is a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Women's Club and of the Illi- 
nois Women's Press Associadon, and is treasurer 
of the South Evanston Industrial SchooL of which 
she was one of the oiganizers. Pour diildren form 
her family. Of these, two died in infancy. Thomas 
and Besde remain. They are both lawyers. Bes- 
sie's husband Frank A. Helmer, b also an attor- 
ney. Notwithstanding her profession and her 
numerous activities, Mre. Bradley is a favorite in 
the society of Chicago. 

BRASUNI,ICH, Mrs. Sophia, business 
manager, bom in Bethpage, L. 1., and July, i860. 
Her maiden name was Toepken. Her parents 
were Germans, both from old and aristocratic 
families. When she was twelve years old. she was 
sent to Europe, where she received a ^rsl-class 
education. She remained there until her sixteenth 



was hiarried, and after a brief time she 

left dependent upon her own resources. She then 
entered Packard's business college in New ^'ork, 
taking a full course there, and afler graduating 
from die college, in 1879. she obtained a situation 
as private secretary to Richard P. Rothwell, the 
editor of the " Engineering and Mining Journal " 
and president of the Scientific Publishing Company. 
She nas risen step by step from the bottom to the 
top rung of the business ladder in that otftee. Mrs. 
Braeunlich displayed such intelligence and energy 
that ere long Air. Rothwell .ivailed himself of her 
services as both secretary and assistant exchange 
editor. She mastered the technical details pertain- 
ing to the paper, attended the meetings of die 
American institute of Mining Engineers, and 
frequently went down into mines on such occasions, 
thus gaining practical knowledge of various details 
that increased her usefulness in the office. When 
the secretary and treasurer of the publishing com- 
pany resigned his position, Mn. Braeunlich was 
elected to fill the vacancy. She displayed such 
remarkable executive abilipr, combined with energy 
and ambition, that at the first opportunity she was 
promoted to the office of business manager of the 
entire establistutienL She has full cbaige of ttn 
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s and financial departments, and, in obliged to begin 
multiplicitj' of mentailabor entailed piano. At the sar 
1, she assisted in the Bovemment faithfully carried o 
i with the collection cm gold and lessons were begu 
progress in flond 
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to eam her living by teaching 
ne time her musical studies were 
in under the best masters. Vocal 
n nt th;it time and she made rapid 
sinking. Her last year in the 
ipent with the best vocal teachers in 
Boston. In 1855 she moved to Chicago and there 
became quite noted as a vocalist. In 1858 she was 
married, and in 1S65 moved to St. Louis, where she 
was looked upon as one of the leading sopranos, 
receiving a large sal:iry in one of the choiis. In 
iii66 Mrs. Brainard assumed charj^e of the music in 
Mary Institute, the female department of WashinE- 
ton University, numbering in recent years neaiTy 
four-hundred girls. Mrs. Brainard's class-work, as 
sy^ti^matized and developed in that institute, is 
remarkable. During her career in Mary Institute 
she has fretguently spi-nt her vacations in the East 
with some proniineiit teacher, to obtain new ideas 
for her work. Among these was a trip to Europe, 
where she studied in Paris and London with 
Viardot, Garcia and Sainton Dolby. Many giris 
with promising voices have been started on flieir 
musical career by Mrs. Brainard. During the past 
twenty-five years her name has been associated 
with the progress of musical art in St. Louis and 
many singers now prominent as professionals or 
amateurs refer to her as their conscientious 
guide during their struggles and studies. She has 
Been deeply and actively interested in church work 
since she was thirteen years old. at which time she 
united with Dr. Hatfield's church in New York 
City. During forty-three years of teaching she has 



silver statistics for the Eleventh Cer 
in which Mre. Braeunlith spends 
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foro 
y W^ 
e of his editorial work on the "Christian 
Inion." It is brightened with [lowers, birds and 
pictures, and its neatness presents an agreeable 
contrast to the majority or journalistic business 
unices. She is describetl by one of the "Juur- 
nal's" staff as "a mo*lest, warm-hearted, ac- 
complished and irreproachable woman, of strong 
character, with an instinctive clearness of vision 
that seems to be conlined to women, and with the 
sound judgment uf a man." and it is added that 
"she [vissesses the absolute esteem and good- 
will of all the geiitlemi-n in the ollice. and is always 
a courteous la<lv. thmi^'h :i strict disdiilinarian. 
The otiice, as well as the work, is the liett.-r for her 
inllutnce." Mrs. Itraeunlich has for years worked 
very hard, giving up almost all siicial and other 
pleasures, and devotiiij; all Ikt thuuj;hls and time 

BRAINARD, Mrs. Kate J., musical educa- 
tor, horn ill New York Cily, i.Sth Feliruarv. 1.S15, 

Ikr fatlit-T, Rev. D. j;. Jones, compiler of the lirst ; 

liynm and tunc Ixiok ever used aiKl made piqiular , 

in thisc<iuntr>-. wusof Welsh destenL Hertnolher 

w.is a woman -if gn-iil natural gifts. IhiiIi of voice k.\1!-: .1. iiK.M\ARn. 

and mind, and a regular ciintribuliir to the literature 

I'i the dav. Tin- <lriuj;hler inheriteil in u marked done an cnormuus ^unnunt i.f laimr, having gained 
degree their niusicil taUnl. When but a ver> little a reputaii.Hi alim.i,] ;is well as at home. Mrs, 
■.;irl, she studied the eUnuiit^ uf uHisic Under her llmin.ird jjive^.i |i..ttiun <ii her time to private pupils. 
father and ht^in I'iini' lessons when -even ye.irs BRAHAN, Mrs. Ella Frances, lawyer and 
His liv Ini-iness wimi.ni. Imrn in ilrighton, now a partof 
iiakin- it up" liiist'in. M.iss., ir-,tti Mar.'h, 1S50. She comi-s of 
tteen she was good I'll ri I, in stuck. In 1S67 she was married to 
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e she siiqirised 
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Joseph Balch Braman, of the same place, then a 
member of the Boston Bar. In 1872 ihey went 
to the city of Los Anseles, Cal.. where her hus- 
band practiced law until the spring of iS74. when 



f 




generaliy supposed to be theexclusive property of 
men may be seen in a mere mention of her titles. 
She a a lawyer, a notary puMic, 



men may bes< 

19 alawye.. .. ^ . . , . ._ .. _ 

Is for the Slates. Territories and District of Col- 

umUa, the United States Court of Claims, a United 
States passport agenl at New York, and a con- 
sular agent She holds about fifty 



and appointments from the President of llie United 
States and from governors of Slates. Mrs. Braman's 
UDtown office is in her resicJence. and it is never 
closed. Her theory seems to be thai a peison who 
carries on business should always be ready to at- 
tend to business, and to that end her office is kept 
open, night and day, every day In the year, making 
no exception even tor Sundays and holidays. Here 
she keeps the laws, blanks and forms for all the 
States. She is an energetic, intelligent, agreeable 
woman, and her advice and services are sought by 
women as well as by men having legal business to 
transact. She has made a good record for accuracy 
in the intricate work of her profession. 

BRAUHUI,I,BB., Hra. X,netta SImlna, 
artist, born in Monson, Mass., 4th December, 1856. 
H«r family name. Biimstead. is still a familiar one 
in Boston, where it was among the foremost before 
and after the Revolutionary War. Bumstead Hall, 
which was built next after Faneuil Hall, and Bum- 
stead Place are still old landmarks in that city. 
Her line of ancestry on the mother's side is Puritan, 
the family. Wood, having come to America in 1638 
,111. 1 with others founded the town of Rowley, near 
'■ "" Braumuller's eariiest recollections 



ELLA PRANCI^S PiKAM>s. 

he resumed law practice in Uuslon, Soon after 
their return to Beaton, Mr. Braman re<tuired some 
one to assist him in his Boston office as commis- 
sioner for the dilTerent States to which he had 
just been appointed, and Mrs. Braman volun- 
teered to become his assistant. She proved so 
competent that it was decided to ask for her ap- 
pointment also, so that shecould act, especially when 
clients called for a commissioner during .VI r. 
Braman's temporary absence from the office. Each 
State governor was written to. Governor Long 
adding his endorsement, but only ten governore 
could then be found who either believed in a wom- 
an's being appointed or thought they had the power 
to grant the commission to a woman. Soon Mr. 
and Mrs. Braman removed to New York City to 
practice, and then It was determined to continue 
asking for the appointments from the governors 
until she had them all. She lacks only about 
eight states, which will shortly fall into line 
and give her their commission, as President Har- 
rison has recently done. Soon after settling in 
the metropolis she became a regular partner with' 
her husband. They have a down-town day office 
In the Equitable Building, i3o Broadway, and an 
uptown office and residence at 1170 Broadway, 
Mrs. Braman is a thoroughbred lawyer and is 
enthusiastic in her liking for the law. The extent 
and variety of what she accomplishes in a field 



i.lipsely allied to the pencil and brush, and at 
.i^e ofeight years she received her firet instnic- 
1 in art. Since that time until the present, with 
tlic exception of a few short intervals, she has 
^ippliud herself to the study of drawing and paint- 
iiitr in all Its branches. In 1880 she made her first 
Iri|j ii) Europe, and remained nearly one year in the 
bcsl Mudios of Beriin. In i88j she made a second 
vi5ii to Paris and Sevres, in which cities she studied 
porcelain painting exclusively under celebrated 
cirramic artists, and later in the same year she con- 
tinued with a noted practical china and glass painter 
in Berlin. In 1889 she went to Dresden, where she 
acquired a knowlrdgc cf the methods of the Dres- 
den artists. In 1890 she was again in Paris, where 




she pursued the study of flesh-painiing after the 
method of Hoilense Richard Mrs, Brauniuller is 
distinctly a figure painler, alihouch she has a com- 
plete knowledge of every branch of work connected 
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with porcelain pninttng and firing. As a student 
and teachsi it has been her greatest ambition to 
advanc' the art in America. She published a 
small work eiitlUed '' Lwsuiis in China Painting," 
in iSSi, but, believing lliat a periodical would have 
a wider circulation and give better results, she 
esublishedin New York City, in 1887, a nionUily 
magazine devoted exclusively to the interests of 
amateur dt-coratore, and known as the "China 
Deconitor." It wna a success from the first issue 
and now enjoys a wi<1e circulation both in this 
country and i[i Europe. Mrs. Braumuller has the 
repuLilion of bein^ one of the bist inforniL(l women 
in this countrj' tin llie subject of niodf m porcelain 
and pottery. She is tlie wife of a well-known piano 
manufacturer of New York City and is the mother 
of two children, a son anil dauyhtur. 

BREED, Mrs. Alice Itcs, soi ial-k-ader, 
born in Pavilion, ill,, I5lh lanuary, [853. At the 
age of eighteen years she removed to iSoslon. Mass. 
In 1873 she wai_ ni.irrie(l to Francis W. lireed, who 

Boston anil Lynn. M.iss. ' Mrs. Breeil" has traveled 
much, read niucli ami tliiiu^.it nmili. She has 
shown an intelligent simpalln- 1\ itii every movenienl 
in the workl of music, art ;ind literature, and her 
home has Inren a ci liter of ailr.iciion for men and 
womiii disliii;niisheil in all ihos fields of eliort. She 
iaanucconiplisht.-d muiician. Her family consists 
of livechilrlren. Their home is in Lynn, Mass Mrs, 
Breed has for j-ears served us chairman oftheLvnn 
branch of the'Knienieni;y Association, as president 
of the Wumiin's Auxiliary of the Young .Men's 
Christian As.sociation, ami as vice-president of the 
Lynn Woman's Club. She is now president of the 
North Shore Club, a soi^i.il jnd literary organiiiation 
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Federation of Women's Literary Clubs. She was 
appointed a member of the Women's Committee of 
the World's Congress Au.xiliary on moral andsocial 
reform. She is a woman of marked executive 
ability, and her energies hnd expression in religious, 
philanthropic, lilerarj- and social channels. She is 
especiailj' a social leader who aim* to lift the 
community to a higher level. 

BRS'WSTCR, UIbs Cora Belle, physician 
and surgeon, bom in Almond, Allegany county, N. 





y., 6lhS;plei 
in Alfred Liii 

She left school to take a p<isilion as teacher, and 
her work in the schoolroom covered several years. 
Her last work ns a teacher was done in the high 
school in Smeihport, I'a. In 1S77 she went west 
and took a si>ecial course in the Northwestern 
University. Whili' sUidyin^' in that institution, she 
decided to al>andon pedagogy, and on leaving the 
school she took a piisulim as purchasing agent for 
a large millinery i-stablishmeiit in Cliii-ago. The 
climate of Chicago proved too se\'ere for her, 
and after tlin-e years of a<-tive service in that cilv 
she moved to IJaltiinore, Md. Tlun- her healtn 
was [KTfectly re.stored, and she began the study of 
medicine. She was graduated from the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons i Hoslon. Mass. 1 in Slay, 
18X6. During her ccmrse <if study she sjient 
eighteen motitiis in Hellcvue Mos^iitaliii New York, 
where she gained a };reat deal ol valuable exjitri- 
ence In treating tlie thousands of cases of every 
sort that are always to lie found in that great insii- 
l tulion. After graduating, she returned to Baltimore, 
— where, in partnership with her sister, Flora 'A, 
ALTCK IVES nKEKD. IJn-wster, .\1. \X. slieW-gan in iSSgthe publication 

of the Bahiniore "Family Health Journal," the 
of the highest character, which has a membership name of which was in iSgi'changed to the "Home- 
of one- hundred- fifty- five and a waiting list of one- opal hie Advocate and Health Journal," and made 
' ' ' '' '■ ■ ' ■•.■•' ' " 1 hospital journal with a cur|>s iif ten 



hundred. 



of the .Vlassachusetts i 



St.'iti: committee for correspondence of the General She n 



Lded g 



'•'logical surgeon to 
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__ Homeapathic Hospital and Free Dispensary completed the course in the Chicago Homeopathic 
of Maryland, under the auspices of the Maryland Medical College, after which she went to Baltimore, 
Homeopathic Medical Society, She has achieved Md., where she spent six months in the office and 
marked success as medical writer, surgeon, editor private hospital of the late Prof. August F. Erich, 
and practicing physician. the noted STna^cological surgeon. She opened an 

BRBWSTER, Miss Flora A., physician office and began to practice m Baltimore in iBSi. 
and surgcun, burn i.i Alfred. Allegany county, N. At that time only one woman had succeeded in 
establishing a paying practice in Baltimore, and 
thai one was Dr. Emma Stein Wansiall, who died 
in September, i83i. No female physician in the 
city had been entrusted with surgical cases, but Dr. 
Brew-iL-r btlieved that the field fur women physi- 
cians in the South was open to sensible, energetic 
and educated women, and she persevered. For 
the next four years she worked ^uously, acauir' 
ing a large practice and doing a good deal of 
charitable work. In 18S6 she formed a partnership 
with hL-r sister, Dr. Cora Belle Brewster. In 1800 
the agitation caused by tlie a|>plicaiion for the 
admls.sion of women to the meaical department 
of Juhns Hopkins University enlighlened the peo- 
ple of the entire South in regard to the status of 
women in the medical profession. Both the sisttrs 
were elected surgeons, and thev gave clinics in the 
new homeopathic hospital in Baltimore. Besidis 
their general (iractite, the doctors Brewster have a 
large practice in e>-nfficological surgery, extending 
over tlie entire South. They have opened the medi- 
cal field to the women of the South, and many 
southern women have become physicians and 
trained nurses, and are successfully practicing their 

BRIDGUAN, Miss X'Sura Dewey, blind 

deaf-mme. b.,ru in Hanovtr. N. H , list Decem- 
bcr. 1839. ditd in .Sooth Brj^toti. Mass., 14th May. 
JSS9. Her pariiiits wvre Daniel and Harmony 



Y,, a'ith Fehruarj', iSji. Her t.imily moved to 
northern Pennsylvania m 1863. In 1866 she was 
sent to Alfred University, where, after passing the 
examinations, she began the scientific course of 
■tudy, showing ^eat talent for mathematics. In 
tS6S her father dit-d suddenly, and she was obliged 
to leave the university in order to attend to the 
finances of her family. She took a position as 
copyist in a tax-collector's office, which she soon 
left to be^n work as a teacher. She hoarded her 
money with the purpose of returniiig to the uni- 
versity to complete ner course of study, but two 
I years of hard work, teaching school and at the 
I same time carrying on her university studies, so 
I seriously impaired her health that she was com- 
I pelled to devote her time exclusively to teach 

In 1873 she was appcnnted teacher in the M, 
I Orphan School, in Mansfield, Pa., which was then 
[ the tr^ning-school for the Mansfield Slate Normal 
t School. In 1875 she took the degree of B.E. in 
I Mansfield, and m 1877 the degree of Master in 
[ Elementary Didactics, while still teaching. In 
I 1877 she was forced by failing health to give up 
I teaching. She spent a year in travel in the West 
I and Northwest, and her health was so greatly 
I unproved that in 187S she went to Chicago and 
I took the editorial and business management of the 
I "Newsbo>'S' Appeal," an illustrated journal pub- 
I lisbed in llie interest of the Newsboys' Home in 

, The following year she began to read Bridgman, 

with Dr. Julia Holmes Smith, of Chicago, jecl to se^ 

i conducted a night school un the kindergarten until she v, 

I in the Newsboys' Home. In i86a she very activt 
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Liiura was a delicate infant diiil hil 
;re convulsions. Her health improved 
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f:\militir with some letters of the alphabet. As sli« 
was entering her third year, the family were smitten 
by the scarlet fever. Two older daughiers died of 
the fever, and Laura was attacked by it For 
seven weeks she could not swallow solid food, and 
then both eves and ears suppurated and her si^ht, 
hearing ana sense of smell were totally destroyed. 
For a year she could not walk without support, and 
it was two years before she could sit up all day 
When she was five years old, her health was once 
more perfect, and her mind, unaffected by htr dis- 
tressful affliction, began to crave food. She had for- 
gotten the few words she knew when she was 
smitten. Her remaining sense, that of touch, grew 
very acute. Her mother taught hi;r to sew, knit 
and braid. Communication wiih ht-r was possible 
only hy siuns that could be given by toucn. She 
was an affeclionate, but self-willed, cliild. Dr. S. G. 
Howe, director of the Institution for the Blind in 
Boston, heard of hc-r, and she was placed in his 
charge lalh October, 1837. [)r. Howe, assisted by 
Mrs. L. H, Morton, of Halifax, Mass., developed 
a special system of Iraining that accomplished 
wonders. A manual alphabet was used, and Laura 
learned to read and write in sixteen months, hav- 
ing acquired a considerable vocabulary. Her in- 
tellect developed rapidly, and she learned mathe- 
matical operations to a limited extent. Htr case 
attracted a great deal of attention, and the system 
of instruction developed by Dr. Howe in her case 
was applied successfully to other children similarly 
deprived of their senses. Laura had no conception 
of religion up to her twelfth year, as her instructors 
purposely refrained from giving her any ideas of 
God until she was old enough to lake a correct 
idea. She could not, as has been asserted, dis- 
tinguish color by feeling. Laura was visittd by 
many prominent persons, among whom were Mrr;, 
Lydia H. Sigoumey and Charles Dickens, The 
"Notes on America " mention Mr. Dickens' visit, 
George Combe, of Scotland, visited Laura in 1841, 
and at his suggestion arrangements were made to 
keep a full record of everything connected with the 
remarkable girl. By dint of training she learned 
to speak many words. Her imaginatton developed 
more slowly than any other facuU>\ and her moral 
ideas were perceptibly different, in some phases, 
from those of ordinary persons. Mer education is 
fully recorded in Mary Swift Lawson's ■' Life and 
Education of Laura Dewey Bridgman," published 
in iSSi. 

BRIGGS, Urs. Hary Blatcbley, bom in 
Valparaiso, Ind., 1st January, 1846. She is of 
Scotch, English and Dutch descent. The father 
was a practicin)^ physician and surgeon of promi- 
nence in the allupatnic school. Mrs. Brigs' early 
school-days were spent in the public schiiols of 
Iowa. Lnter her eaucation was continued tii the 
young ladies' seminary in Council BliilTs, Ic)\\;i, 
receiving prizes for excellent scholarship. In the 
month of August, 1861, her family removed to 
yuincy. III., where she resumed her stuilies and 
there enjoyed the advantages of the bt-st schools 
until she wa^ nineteen ^ears old. In religious 
belief Mrs. Briu^ is strictly a rresbyterian, was 
bom "in the faith," and has always lived the 

Iiractical life of a consistent Christian. Rev. 
■'. S. Blayney, LL.D., the first pastor of the 
Second rre.sl>yterian Church of Omaha, writes of 
Mrs, Briggs's practical and valuable aid during 
the long and severe trials from iS,So to 1.S86 in the 
struggle to found and build his church, she being 
line of the ftire.iiost workers for the society's wel- 
fare. She has always taken a vivid interest in 
public characters and the local and foreign polities 
disi.ussed in the newspapers. She «as married to 



John S Briggs, 34th December, 1867, since which 
time they nave resided in Omaha, Neb, Mr. 
Briggs was bom in Ohio, but was reared in Iowa, 





MARV BLATCHLEV BRIGGS. 

removing to Nebraska in 1S56. He is the son of 
the late Ansel Briggs. first governor of the 
SUile of Iowa. To Mr. and Mrs, Briggs three 

Eromising children have been bom, Mrs. Briggs 
as fiilecTmaiiy im[H)rt.mt public positions. Dur- 
ing eleven years she s.Tvtd as assistant secretary, 
siiiierinlenaeiit, rejxirttr for the press, and mana- 
ger of counlv. Slate and hilcr-suile fairs. While 
on a visit to Idaho, she and her husband prepared 
a collection of minerals, stalactitic and calcareous 
deposits, which, at the sui;gestion of the officials of 
the Union Pacific Raiiroiid. was sent to the 
Mechanics' Insliime in ituston. M.iss. Mrs. Briggs 
is interested in art iind is secretary of the Western 
Art AssDciation, which has ihrcc-huiidred mem- 
bers. In liler.iliirc she has won :in assured position 
by her poi'ins, one volume of which has been 
compiled and published. Mrs. Hri'.;;;s was selected 
hy Mrs. Potter ["ahner.is one ofth-: six represen- 
tative w-onien of the West to serve on the executive 
comniiilee of the Bo^ird of L.idy M,in;i;;ers of the 
Wiirld's Columbian C.nnnissioii fur the Exposition 
in iSyi. She w.is appointed a member of the by- 
laws luditiary connnitlec iind w;is elected an 
hunoriiry and corresimiuling member of the 
w.imans branch of the World's Congress Auxiliar>-, 
and served oil several cuinmiltees. She possesses 
an intimate knowledge of Nebr.iska, its hstory, its 
resources, its dcvcloi>nient and it^; iieo])le. 
BRINKERHOFF, Mme. Clara M., singer 
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Review" and other leading journals, which hnve 
attracted wide altenlioii. 

BRINTON, Mrs. Emma Sontbwick, army 
nurse and traveler, bom in I'eaijijdy, Mass., 7ln 

I April, 1S34, She was educated in Bradford Acad- 
emy, and after the firing of rebel giins on Fort 
Sumier, she was on the alert to aid tne cause and 

! joined the coriMi of nurses in ^Tansion Hoii<iu Hos- 
pital, Alexandria. A yvnr was spent there; then 
after a rest at home nearly another year was spent 
in Armory S<|iiare Hospitiii, W'nshinKtun. Then 
came service in the field at FredericksburR, White 
House Landing; and City I'oint. In 1873 she spent 
severiil months in the \'iL-nna Exhihitioii. where so 
much interest was shown hy all other countries and 
so little by the I'niled St.ites, Ihat she resolved to 
take some active part in our Centennial in iSj'S in 
Philadelphia. She applied for |iermission to illus- 
trate the ancient life o( Ne«' England by a log 
cabin and its accessories. At the same tmie she 
Wits invited by the State of Massachusetts to take 
partial charge of the iiflic"e of the Centennial Com- 
mission in Itoslon, a (Hisillon which she held a 
year. She then went to Philadelphia and spent six 
nionths in presenting to the multitude of visitors, 
inside her log house, a n)ost interesting collection 
o( furniture and domestic utensils, which ladies 
illusirateil. In June, iSKu, Miss Southwick was 
married to Dr. J. tl. Ilrintoi], of Philadelphia, and 
while there was an active nieml>er of the New Cen- 
tury Club, the Woman's Christian Association and 
the Woman's Hospital Staff. She has now a 
pleasimt home with her mother in Washin^on, 



and Si)i.hr's "Last Judgnu-nf; afterwards in 
"Elijah." -Alhalie" and "SlalKil Mater," and in 
classical concerts from CjIucU. Beelhuven, Mozart, 
Havdn and Wagner, with a full repertoire of the 
l)esi Italian omiHisi^rs. She was married to C. K. 
I.. ItrinkerhofT on 35th llcci-mber, 1S4S, and sang 
the full Christmas service on the morning of her 
wedding day. In 1S61 she visiU-d Kurope. where 
she received much flattering attention. She has 
lectured before the polylecbuic section of the 
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Europe, where she devoted herself to study and 
travel. Soon after returning to this ciiunin-. in 
i«7i. she eiiteri'd as a studi'nt the New York .Med- 
ical College and Hospital for Women. In 1.S76. 
while retaining her professional chair in the Wom- 
an's Medical College, she was appointed [ihvsician 
to the New York I (ispensary for Women anil Chil- 
dren, and later, to ilie college dis|>ensiir)-, a.id in 
those jiiisilicins she did active senice for several 
years. In 1S81 she was chosen professior of dis- 
va,si-s of women lgviia.-ColiH;vl in the New York 
Meilical College aiid l^osnit'al for Women, and 
continued there until forcetl bv ill health to resign, 
in 1SS9. She was apitointeil. m 18.S6. visiting phy- 
sician ..n the medi<al st.-.ff of the New York Col- 
lege for Women, iiiid in 1SS9 c.msulling phvsician 
to the hospital. 1 )r. Itrinkm.m is ;in active' mem- 
ber ..f the New York Slate and Cunlv Medical 
Si«-ieties. the Christian League (or Promoting Social : 
Puritv. the New York Wnm.in SulTmge S. ' 
ami the Society for rromoliiij; the Welfare 
hiaanc. On the subject in which she is mcist 
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BRISBANE, Urs. Margraret Hnnt, poet, 

bom in VickshurK. Miss., nth Febniarj'. 1H5S. 
She is Ihe youiij-est il.iiiBhicr of llie late Col. 
Harper P. Hu " " - " 



Canaan Union Academy and Kiml>al] Union 
Academy. She began teaching at fifteen and was 

^__ .. . .„ .._ _ thus employed summer and winter for seven years. 

a southerner of the old regime. At twenty-two years of a^'e she was mamed to 
G. H. Kiniball, from whom she was divorced five 
years later. In 1S66 she was married to Louis 
Bristol, a lawyer of New Haven, Conn., and ihey 
removed tosoutliern Illinois, in i869she published 
a volume of poems, and in that year she gave her 
first public lecture, which circumstance seems to 
have changed the course of her intellectual career. 
In 18; I she moved to Vineland, N. J., her present 
residence, from which date she has been called 
more In fore the public as a plalfonn speaker. For 
four yi-.irs she was president of the Ladies' Social 
Science Class in Vineland, N. J., giving lessons 
from S|>encer and Carey everj' niiinth. In the 
winter of 18K0 she gave a course of lectures before 
the New York Fositivist Society on "The Evolution 
of Character," followed by another course under 
the auspices of the Wontan's Social Science Club 
of that city. In the following June she was sent 
by friends in New York In study the e<iuit!ible 
nsscciation of tabor and capital at the Familist^re, 
in Guise, in France, founded by M. Godin. She 
was also commissioned to rejiresent the New York 
Positivist Society in an international convention of 
liberal thinkers in Hrosstls in September. Remain- 
ing in the Familisttre for three months and giving 
a lecture on the "Scientific Basis of Morality 
before the Brussels convention, she returned home 
and published the "Rules ana Stiitutes' of the 
association in Guise. In 1S81 she waschosen SUte 
L'Cturer of the I'atrons of Husbandry in New Jersey, 
and in the autumn of the following year was em- 
ployed on a national lecture bureau of that order. 
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whose wife was -M.irgjiret Tompkins, a member 
of the well-knoH-n Kentucky family of that name. 
Her childhood was passed in the happy freedom of 
out-door sport, amid the trees that surrounded the 
"old hou'te on the hill," as the Hunt mansion was 
called, and in companionship with bees and birds, 
flowers and pet horses and doi^s. growing tip with 
a naturally poetic temperament, fufiy developed by 
her surroundings. Farly in life she began to ex- 
press her musings inverse, and someof her earliest 
poems gave evidence ol the poetical qualities she 
has revealed in her later and more important work. 
She has always possessed a sunshiny disposition 
and a fondness for society, and is a model mother, 
wife and housekeeper. She w-.is married in iS8.^ to 
Dr. Howard Brisbane, of New Vvrk. a grandson 
of Albert Brisbane, of Brook Farm fame. Their 
family consists of three children. Mrs. Brisbane is 
a woman of great versatility, of strong womanly 
sympathies, and of marked refinement. .She is a 
leader in the society of X'icksburg, and Mississip- 
pians are proud of her achievements in literature. 
She is artistic in temperament and aspir^iiion, and 
in her life she is charitable. 

BRISTOIr^ Mrs. Angasta Cooper, poet and 
leourer, born m Croydon. N. H., i7tn April, ib.i.s. 
Her maiden name was Cooper, and she was the 
youngest of a family of ten cliildren. She was a 
precocious child, and her poetical taste showed 
Itself in her early infancy. Her first v-™-' "-'■■- 




;arly life an Since her husliand's death, 

aptitude for logical and philosojihical reasoning. IJeceml>er. 1.SN2. Mrs. Brisiol 

The greater part of her education was aciiuired in seldom on the public platforn 

a public school, but she was also a student in with the care of an estate ar 
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educational interests of her youngest daughter. Homeopathic Hospital, beingassignedhalfthetime 
Some of her philosophic and scientinc lectures have on the suc^ical and half the time on the medical 
been translated and published in furcign countrits. work. That was an unusual appointment. Re- 
BROOKS. Uiss Ida Joe, trducaiur, ph)-sician turning to Little Rock in September, 1891, she 
and surgeon, bom in Muscatine, lo«a, aSth April, began the practice of her profession and from 
1853. She is the daughtt-r of Rev. Jost^ph the start won recognition and patronage. Dr. 
Brooks. When she was very young, her par<;nts Brooks is an earnest woman suffragist and a thor- 
moved to St. Louis, Mo,, and she there entered the ough temperance advocate. 

public school J, beginning in the primarj'd^artment BROOKS, Mrs. M. Seazs, poet and author, 
of the Clay school, when Dr. William T. Harris bom in Spnngfield, Mass. She is of English 
began his career as a leather. Her father re- ancestry, descended from the Tuttles, of Hertford- 
moved to the South after the war. and Miss Brooks shire, England, who settled in New Hayen. Conn., 
went to Little Rock, Ark., in 1870. Two years in 1635, upon the tract of land now occupied by 
afterwards, in conversation with a friend, she Yale College, part of which tract remained the 
warmly argued th:it women should earn their own family homestead for more than a century. She is 
jnoney, and he made a wager that she would not of Revolutionary stock, her grandfather being one 
do it herself. As a joke, he found her a school in of Mad Anthony Wayne's picked men at the 
Foiiche Bottom, where the gnats were so thick that storming of Stony Point. Her family has been re- 
a smii'lKC h;id Co be kept continually burning, markable for strong religious inclination, high re- 
She accepted the position and taught there gard for education and cullure. Some of the most 
noted names in American letters are descended 
from this stock. Among them are Presidents 
Dwight and Woolsey, of Yale, Prescoit, the his- 
I torian, Goodrich (I'eter Parleyi, and many others. 

■ Mrs. Brooks received her education in the public 
and private schools of her native cily. After her 

tmamageshe removed to Missouri, in 1859, and sub- 
sequently to Madison, Ind., in 1863, where she now 
lives. Her earliest contributions to the press ap- 
peared in eastern publications under a pen-name. 
Latterly her poems, essays and short stories have 
appeared over her own name in newspapers and 
magazicies in various cities. She iias been engaged 
in regular neu-spaper work in southern Indiana, 
as editor and contributor. The advancement of 
women has been a subject claiming her attention, 
and for the past two years she has held the ofKce 
of press superintendent for the State under the 
Indiana Wc)man Suffrage Association. Mrs. 
Brooks partakes in a large degree of the family 
characteristics, and in associations of prominence, 
in both Slate and Nation, her aid and influ* 
ence have bc-en fell. In her literary' work she dis- 
play great force and l)eauty of diction, originality 
of thought and clearncssof perception. Shehaspub- 
, lished in holiday form "A Vision of the Mistletoe" 

I (Buffalo, iSSS). 

BROTHSB 
I author, born in „ , 

I Welsh and Knglisli descen;. with six generations 01 

• American soil. Her father resided in Cincinnati, 

I Ohii.. and afterward in St. Louis, Mo., then ip 

L Cambridge, Ind., and again settled in Cincinnati. 

■ ■ She was educated mainly in the St. I-ouis and Cin- 

lOA JOE BROOKB, cinnati public schools, graduating in 1S70 from 

Woodward high school, C-ncinnati. In October, 
faithfully and well. In 1873 Miss Brooks, with 1876, she was married to William Ernest Brother- 
a liking for the work, began to teach in the ton. Since then she has resided in CincinnatL 
public schools of Little k.>ck. The following Two children, a boy and a girl, compose her family, 
year she was made principal of the grammar school. Her oldest son, a bright boyof eleven, died in 1800, 
and in 1876 she was made principal of the Little Living from her birtTi in an atmosphere of books. 
Rock high school. In 1877 she was elected shewas carlytratnedby her molhermcareful habits 
president of the Slate Teachers' Association. In of composition. Her first appearance in print was 
the same year her father died, and the family came in 1872. HersiJedalty is poetry, but she has writ- 
lo shortened means, but were sustained by the ten considerable prose in the form of essays, re- 
independence and noble work of the daughter. In views and children's stories. From the first her 
1881 the Little Rock University was opened, success, in a [wcuniary way, has been marked 
Having l>ecome a Master of Arts, she was placed Writing only when tlie spirit moves, in the spare 
in charge of the mathematical department, where moments of a busy home life, she has contributed 
she taught until, in 1.S88, she entered the Boston at intervals to a variety of periodicals, the " Cen- 
L'niversity School of .Medicine, a course which had tury," the "Atlantic," "Scribner's Monthly," the 
for years been her desire. She was graduated "Aldine," the "Independent." and various re- 
there with high honors, and afterwards took ligious journals. Her booklet, "Beyond the 
a post-gradu,ite course on ner\-ous diseases in Veil" lChicafi(f, 1886I, was followed by "The 
the Westborough Insane Hospital. .She spent Sailing of King Olaf and Other Poems" (Chicago, 
one year as house ofticer in the Massachusetts 1^7'. and by a volume of prose and veise lor 
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in Chicago, and was graduated after a term 
of six weeks. In order to complete her business 
Ictiowledge and make it practical, she became for a 
time private secretary of her brother, Ralph Etnet^ 
son, Uie well-known Rockford manufacturer. Sub- 
sequently she organized there two clubs that met 
regularly in her own house; one was a musical 
club, the Euterpe, aiid the otlier a French club, and 
both were extremely successlijl She was at the 
same time teaching modem languages in Kockford 
Seminary. In 1879 she was married to Rev. Will- 
iam B. Brown, D D.. then of New York City. 
Soon after their marriage Dr. and Mrs. Brown wenl 
abroad for twoorlhreeyears, and visited for study 
the chief art centers of Europe, passing in every 
country as natives. On their return to America 
they settled permanently in East Orange, N. J. 
Mrs. Brown was soon elected president of the 
Woman's Club of Orange, which greatly prospered 
under her leadership. She was also engaged in 
arranging plans of work for the Woman's Board of 
Missions and was active as a member of the 
advisory board for the organization and success 
of the General Federation of Women's Literary 
Clubs. At the organization convention, in the 
spring of 1890, Mrs, Brown was elected its first 
president. There were then fifty literary clubs in 
the federadon. In less than two years that number 
had increased to over one-hundred-twenty, repre- 
senting twen^-nine States and enrolling twenty- 
thousand of the intelligent, earnest women of the 
land. Mi's. Brown was peatly interested in the 
woman's club movement and gladly devoted her 
whole lime to work for its advancement She 
possessed unusual power of memory, men- 
tal concentration, energy and business ability, 
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A-nis have been set 

_._ England, 

BROWN, VUb. Charlotte Bmerson, presi- 
dent of the General Federation of Women's 
Literary Clubs, bom in Andover, Mass.. list April, 
1838. She was ihr daughter of Professor Ralph 
Emerson^ who was for twenly-five years professor 
of ecclesiastical history and pastoral theology in 
Andover Theological Seminary, in Massachusetts, 
and a relative of the philosopher, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. Miss Emerson early showed a marktd 
^idtude for linguistic learning. At the age often 

E^ars she couldread, write aiid speak French widi 
cility. She was graduated while youTig from 
Abbott Seminary, and then began in earnest the 
acquirement of several other languages. For many 
years of her liie she devoted from ten to tiM;i\i' 
hours daily to intense study. After mastering the 
Latin grammar and reading carefully the first book 
of Virgil's jEneid, she translated the remaining 
eleven books in eleven consecutive week-days- 
Horace, Cicero and other classical authors were 
read with similar rapidity. She spent one year in 
Ihe study of modern languages and music, and as 
teacher of Latin, French and mathematics in Mon- 
treal, with Miss Hannah Lyman, afterward the first 
woman to serve as principal of Vassar College, 
Subsequently she spent several years in studying 
music and languages in Germany. Austria, France. 
Italy .Greece, Turkey. Eg)'pt and Syria. On her re- 
" " Grom foreign study and travel Miss Emerson 
_ able to speak, read and write at least a half- 
:en forei^ tongues almost as readily as she did 
. __. 'native English. On reaching her home in Rotk- 
4ix4, III., whither her parents nad removed, she 
ifeH the need of a more thorough business educa- 
&)n, and at once entered a commercial college 





coiniiiiitJ Willi sulU swcttliess of disposition and 
deference for others as to make it easy for her to 
acconnilish whatever she undertook. She was 
enthusiastic and inspired others with her own 



magnetism. She combines the power uf general plan 
WiUi minute ilclati, ami hiT tnuili) u;is tiiut what 
should Ih; doni' at nil slioiilcl Ik- dcni' jirouiptlv and 
thcinni)thly. Shi- was Iht- anili.ir of nuiiiy artiL-les 



shf nii^til al ill,' liuu' Iifhv had \n h:md. Shi- car- 
ried ..I. a vvrv .M.iisivv o.iT,-;|..>iid,'iuv ii.id rdi^-d 
larn-'lv up..n"ihi- ..l;,'ii<a tnr ilu- mil am>iii|>lish- 
rnvnt'of ln-r «. U-.uiiMdvnd pl.ijw, Mrs. Hmwa 
difd in Ha-it ( )raiij,'i-, N. J., slii I't-liru^iry, 1&95. 

BROWN, Mrs. Corinne Stubbs, socialist, 
bora in what is 11. m- tiiu vrry hvait of Chica-o. 111., 
in 1849. I Itr niuthur. Jane McWillianis. was (torn 
in Liiiidon, Kni^land. and whi'ii a child was keenly 
alive to die part takL-nliyhi:r t-Ukr brothers in the 
repeal of the Corn Lawsnf Mii^ila-id. Coniing; to the 
United Stales when she was M:venl.'fn years old, 
she met and was niarriud lo Thnothy R, Stubbs, 
the fatlier of CoiHnne. He w.is from Maine, with 




found on the list of officers of many Iwnevolent 
enterprises. Dnrinjr the quiet of domestic life 
succeeding; her ninmaBe, Mrs. Brown's active mind 
prepared itself for new fields of thought and 
research, and she eagerly seized upon the social 
problems which began to thrust themselves upon 
the notice of all thinking people. She read, stud- 
ied and talked wllh those who had investigated the 
causes of the glaring ineiiualities in social position, 
and of the increasing number of immense fortunes 
on the one hand and paujierism on the other. For 
a time she alliliatcd with the single-tax parly, but 
lis methods did not satisfy her as Being adequate to 
effect the social revolution necessai^ to banish 
involuntary poverty. After much research she 
accepted socialism as the true remedy and Karl 
Marx as its aposdi-. Out of this naturally grew her 
desire to work for the helpless and oppressed, 
especially among women, Sne joined the Ladies' 
Federal Labor Union, idenlifyine herself with work- 
ing women and gaining an insight into their needs. 
In 18S8 a meeting of that society was called to take 
action on an exposure of the wrongs of factory 
employi-'es made in a daily pajier. The result of 
the meeting was the organueation of the Illinois 
Woman's Alliance, to obtain the enforcement and 
enactment of factory ordinances and of the cotii- 
pulsory education laws. As president of that soci- 
ety, which now includes delegates from twenty- 
eight oi^anizations of women, Mrs. Brown has 
beeome widely known. In addition to her work in 
the Alliance, Mrs. Brown is connected with the 
Nationalists, the Queen Isabella Association and 
other societies, chiefly those having for their object 
the advancement of women. 

BROWN, Hiss Emma SUxabeth, author, 
bom in Concord, N. II,. iSih October, 1847. Het 




its hard, stony soil, a stiir-huildcr by tr.idi-, and a 
man of strong nnd somewhat domineering character. 
His idea of parenl.-il duty led him to leep strict 
\k-atch on his d.m^'hters. He forbade tlie reading; 
of fiction and insisted on re^'iilar attendance at the 
Swede nbor^ji an church. 1 h.- latter command was 
obeyed, but the former was by Corinne considered 
unreasonable, and thcr<;fiire disrcKarded. She read 
everj-Uiing that came in her way, hut her vigorous 
intellect refused to assimilate anything that could 
weaken it, and tn-day ti<-iiiin h:is little attraction 
for her, unless it be of marki'de.vcellenceororigina- 
litv. She aciiiiircd her education in the public 
schools of Chicago, continuing after hergraduation 
to identifv herself with them as a teacher. Good ■ " 
order ana discipline were the rule in her department, 
and her governing ability led in time to her appoint- 
ment as principal, a piwt which she relinquished to girlho<Kl memories are of that comely andprosper- 
become the wife of Frank E. Itrown, a gentleman uus inland city, historic in age and acL There she 
well known in business circles, whose name may be lived among ner own |>eople till the requirements 
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of her work drew her lo liiistuii. ^T;^ss. Shi- noi 
resides in Neu-toii Mieih lands. During her schm 
days she sent \ti tht Cnnw>nl '■ Nfoniior" a ixieii 
That WHS the first of niiinv CDnlrilnitiims in vnnoi: 




BROWN, Mrs. Hattha HcClellan. Uirn 
near ailtinu.rt. M<l.. 16th A[)ril. iK^S. On lur 
f^ilhi-r's side sh.- is tIesti-iHk-tt from lln- M.-Cli-llaiis, 
. Cintniiiili-r-i i>( Si-citland, and (in Iht- nii>UK:r's skit; 
Inmi (he iild .Maryland familiL-s i>t Manvji^'nny and 
Hi[;ht. SliL- was niarritd in hfr luvntU'lli vear lo 
Riv. W. K, lirimn, ol thi- I'iltslmrKh Meth.Klist 
Kpiscc.|i;il OHifcrt-nri- In Hit (all uf iH&i Mrs, M, 
McCk'llaii l(r,.«ii i-ntt-rod the ['iltsUirnh F.-malu 
Ciillc,i;i-, ;ind in iSfia was ;;radnaH.-d. In [S66 Mrs, 
iiroun, iminj; In llie uni\]>i.i'U'd di-alli iil ihe 
[innniMl i>t tile ]ml)lit- srhnols in the omnty-si-at 
of Ciiliimliiana loiimy, (lliio. nlit-ri' lu-r hnsliand 
had bci'ii aiipoinli'd jNislnr, uas <:n>;a!r('d as a^MH'i- 
atc iiriiKipal «nh hjni. in 1X67 she was cliTlvd lo 
a pliicc in ihi- i-xi-ailivi' ronnnilli-i- uf Ohiii (Imid 
'IVni|ilarv, and innnidiiilflv finindfd ihi- li-itipiT- 
anrt- li-c-iiirt- system. In 1K6.S slic t.H)k editorial 
ciiari;e ot tht- "Kepnhli.an newsiKiper of Aliiani-e, 
dhiii. Julins .A. S|«'ii(er. of Clevfland, st-cri-lary 
1 f Ohio CchhI T.-mplarv in r.s6s. iiroiicKwl to Mrs. 
Iriiwri the formation of an inde|H.-nik'nt jiolilira] 
nartv, and she extended her hand lo assist him. 
■fhe'queslion hein- further dist-usst-d. Mrs. liniwn's 
hii~hand required that, tiefore his wife should linile 
in the movcttieiit fur a new [larty, there must lie an 
agreement tii jtlace wmuan tin an eiuial stains wilh 
man. Mr Sjienier tinaily a^rei-d thai woman 
shiinid have eijual status In the new iMrly, and 
that a plank asserliiiK this fact slioiikl f>e inserte<l 
in the platform, provided thev were not expecled 
til discuss that issne before the jieoiile. The I'r.^ 
hihilion jiarly was or^anixed in Ohio early in the 
followin;; year, 1869. In 1.S7U Mr. Itrou'n pur- 
ch'Xse<l the txiiitical newspagier of which his uifi; 
was editor, and for years that {>;i])er was nia<1e the 
vehicle of vinoroiis warfare aRainst the ii<iiior 



literarv and reli;;ion . ni-wsiKiin-rs the *' A I Ian tic 
Monthly." -Aldine.- Ihe "l-ivin- A-e,' and 
Other nwKa/'"es. Her only volume of |K><rms rs a 
brochure t.-ntil1ed "A Hundred Years Ano" ( l!o-^- 
ton, iRjfii. Six volumes <ii the "Spare Minute 
Series" are of her mmpiluiH. and five iti Ihe 
" Bkfljraphical Senes " are of her wrilinj; Ik-r 
Sunday-school lnHiksare ■'From Niiihl to IJj;lit" 
(Boston, iK7i<. a storv <>f the ISalivlonish C'ap- 
iK-ity, and "The Child Toik-rs ..i Ihe Boston 
Strevts" iHoston. i.S74r. 

BROWN, mtn. Harriet A., inventor huni 
in AnKUSla. Maine, 20th Fehruary, 1.S.14. She is . ( 
Scoti h parenla;, ' 
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npiH-ared u|K>n tlii' iilalfunii ii) Srnll.iiiil hikI Ktii;- 
l;iti(l iTi iSj.i, iiiidk-ncL's of frtim s.'mi I" iimkio 
{;rLi;ti-(1 the Anii-ri<-:iii lfiii])i'r;iii(.-i' uiiciiiin, niid liirr 
title of UnuiilChici Ti-mpliir uf (Hiinwas :i |kiss- 
pi>rt 111 ri-ci tuitions of ro^■;lltv, fviTi so far rcimrtc 
ns .Milan. IHilv.- Slit wii-; i-UMii-cl at iIk- Sliitt- 
<;rm(l[.i«lKi-of Ohio, hd'l ill Culiiinlnis in iS;,. 
lo smri'i'd iK-rst-if in tlur .>Hiri- >lu- h.-kl. In her 
caiwitvof Chii'i Ti'ni|.l,ir sIh' isMiu.l an .>nliT in 
stinjr an.l [.rajyr in 



thr ti 
.li,ti< 






I lot 



ra-i<1 tlia: 



Ix-fomc a<-ti 



,in<l 111.- call! 
lu ttiih llu- < 
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efforts M'itli Ipadii)^ Ki'piiMkan otlicials, Stale atid 
National, had failed to set'ure any actual, or even 
fairlv proniiserl piililiciil. antagonisnu of the liquor 
inti-rests, Mrs. HrLnvii went to Xew York City and 
assiinu-<i ilie management of tlie newly organized 
National Prohibition Alliance. In October. i38i, 
Mrs. llrown Kailiere<l throiLjili personal leticn, 
s|)erial cirailar>i and jiress notices a large national 
loniereni-i: of leading i'rohihitionistsandryfonners 
in till? Central MellxHlist Kpisco|)al Church, New 
York City. Itetore that cimierence she made one 
of her most iiii|iii.'i.sioiird a|>peaL4 for unhy amiinf; 
k-iniKMniv workers, wherehi,- the Nattnnal Prdw- 
liilion .Mliiinci' uas led tn unite fonitally with the 
I'rohiliilioii Kffomi jiartv. The snrces.s of the 
Nl-iv \'iirk i-oiifeTiTire leiT to a similar conference 
in Cliir;i^'o tin- following vi-ar, .^iiunst, i8Si. which 
was arriin^i-''' lor In .^l^s, Brown, and which was 
nion- siiccfssIuJ thii'n tin- one held in New York. 
Many ut the old l.-.-Ktirs of the I'rohihition Reform 
iiartv viLTe iiului-i'il til altiml the Chinipo confer- 
emv. At IhaL ,orii-r,nif- Miss Fnmc.-s K. Willard 
and htT immediaie fnllimiii},- of Home Protectiim- 
ists and the Woniitn's Christian Temperance I' nion 
wi-rv linHiKlit into the I'mhiliiiion iwiriy, Iwindes 
many local orf^uii unions of teinjieranre worken. 
Mrs. Ilnnvn ther<ru|nm dro|>]>ed the niin-partisan 
National Prohil>ition Alliance. Ix-liesinK that it had 
ser\eil its mir|iose. In tile sunmier of iSSa Dr. 
and Mrs. Itrotvi) were elected to the presidency 
and vii-e-presidency of the Cincirnviti ^W'esleyan 
Colleen-. The entire manaKemcnt of the institution 
has since <le^■ol^■(-d upon them, Mrs. Ilrottn hulding 
a pnifi-ssorshi[> as well as the vitv- presidency of 
illeK'e. .Anionic others she has received the 
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BROWN, Hiss U. Belle, jihvsici.m .ind sur- 
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BROWN, Olympin, I niversalist minister, 
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woman, Olympia's ancestry belonged to what 
Oliver Wendell Holmes would call "The Brahmin 
Caste of New England," though both her parents 
were Vermont mountaineers. On her father's side 
she traces her lineage directly back to that sturdy 
old patriot, Gen. Putnam, of Revolutionary fame, 
and through her mother she belongs to a branch of 
the Parkers, of Massachusetts. Qlynipia's parents 
moved to Michigan, as pioneers, in what was then 
the remote WfSt. Her birthplace was a log-house, 
and her memories of childhood are the narrow 
experiences common to a farmer's household in a 
new comitry, with only the exceptioiiiil stimulus to 
menial culture afforded by the selfdtnial of a 
mother dcterniintd that her dnnj;hlers should enjoy 
every advantage of study she could possibly obtain 
for them. Al the age of fift.'en Olympia was pro- 
moled to the oltice of mistress of the district 
school and was familiiirizrd with all the delights 
of " boarding around " She aUcmati.-d tt-aching « 
in a country school in summer with study in the 
village academy in winter, till, in llie fall of 185^, 
she entered Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, in 
South Hadley, Mass. Though she remained 
only one year, reviewing branches already quite 
thoroughly mastered, she there first began to be 
interested in those tlieological investigations that 
have shaped her life. (Juestioning the doctrinal 
teaching made prominent in [lie seminarj', she 
secured the slroneesi Universalist documents she 
could find and laid the foundations of a faith never 
since shiiken. Attracted by the reputation <rf 
Horace Mann as an educator, she became a 
student in Antioch College, Ohio, and was gradu- 
ated from that institution in i36o. The question 
confronted her then, " what use shall 1 make of my 
life?" To a careful paper, asking advice of the 
college faculty on that point, she received, as their 
best deliberate thought, direction to an indefinite 
course of reading and study, with the one aim of 
seltish intellectual enjoyment, varied by purely 
private acts of charity. Against the narrow limita- 
tions of such an existence all the activities of her 
soul rebelled, and, after much thought and in spite 
of determined opposition from every quarter, she 
chose the profession of the niinistr)', and was 

Eaduated from the Theological seminary, in 
mlon, N. Y., a branch of St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity. She was ordained in Malone, N. Y., in June, 
i86jj, by vote of the ordaining council of the 
Universalist Church, the first instance of theordlna- 
ation of a woman by any regularly constituted 
ecclesiastical body. There had been woman preach- 
ers and exhorters in America ever since the daj-s of 
Anne Hutchinson, but in no ca.se had such preach- 
ers been ordained ''i' ecclesiastical niuTu-il or by the 
authority of the church of which she was a repre- r 
sentative. This public recognition of a woman c 
minister by a boay of the chunrh militant opened = 
the pulpit to women so effectively that her ordina- 
tion was followed by others of other denomina- 
tions. Her first pastoral labors were as pnlpit 
supply in Marshfield, Vi., in the absence of^Rev. 
Eh Ballou, pastor, and preaching every alternate 
Sunday in East Montpelier. Desirous of better 
perfecting herself for efficient service, early in 1864 
she moved to Boston and entered the Die Lewis 
Gymnastic School, taking lessons in elocution of 
Prof Leonard, There she received and accepted 
a call to the church in Weymouth, Ma.ss., and was 
formally installed as pastor on 8th July, 1864, the 
Rev. Sylviinus Cobb preaching the installation 
sermon. Early in her pastorate the question was 
raised concemmg the legality of the marriage rite 
solemnized by a woman. The subject was brought 
before the Massachusetts Legislature and referred 



to the judiciary committee, who decided that, ac- 
cording to the definition of legislative statutes, the 
masculine and feminine pronouns are there used 
interchangeably, and the statutes, as then worded, 
legalized marriages by ministers of the gospel, 
whether men or women. In the spring of 1866 
Olympia attended the Equal Rights converition, 
held in Dr. Cheever's Church in New York, and 
there met Susan 6. Anthony, Parker Pillsbury and 
other prominent advocates of woman's enfran- 
chisement. From her early girlhood she had 
taken a keen interest in every movement tending 
toward a wider scc^ for girls and women, but on 
that occasion .she was first brought into personal 
relations **'itli 'he active 'reformers of the day. In 
1S67 the Kansas Legislature submitted to popular 
vote a proposition to amend their constitution by 
strikingout the word "male." That was the first 
time the men of any'Slate were asked to vote upon 
' woman suffrage. Lucy Stone im- 




ii^'emeuts widi the Republican . 

o send one woman speaker to 
aid in the ensuing canvass. In res|)onse to urgent ■ 
importunity that she should become the promised . 
speaker, (llympia oiitained the consent of her, 
parish, and persoually furnished a supply for her 

fulpil. She set forth on her arduous mission in 
uly and labored unremittin;:ly till al^er election. 
A tour throu>;h the wilds of Kansas at that time 
involved hardshi|)s, difficulties and even daneers. 
Arran^ments for tra\'el and fitting escort had been 
promised her, but nothing was provided. Never- 
theless, overcoming obstacles that would have 
taxed the endurance of the strongest man, she 
completed the entire canvass of the settled portions 
of the Slate, Between 5th July and 5th November 
she made 305 speeches, traveling, not infreouently, 
tifly miles to reach an appointment. TheRepUD- 
licnn party, that submitted the proposition and 
induced her engagement in the neld, (o far ' 
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stultified its own action as lo send out circulars and 
speakers to defeat the measure, and yd, by her 
eloquent appeals, she had so educated public senti- 
ment that the result showed more than one-third of 
the voting citizens in favor of the change. Olym- 
pia's pastoral connection with the church in Wl-^- 
mouth continued nearly six years. But, she said 
characteristically, the ehorch was thi-n on so 
admirable a footing she could safely trust it to a 
man's management and she desired for herself a 
lareer field, invoKing harder toil. She accepted a 
calT to the church in Bridgeport, Conn., thi:n in 
a comatose condition. Inmiediately ntfalrs as.sLimed 
anew aspect, the church memliership rapidly in- 
creased, the Sunday-school, which had had only a 
nominal existence, became one of the finest in the 
city, and the work of the church in all good causes 
was marked for its c.\cellence and elliciency. bile 
severed her connection Hilh the church in April, 
1876. She remained in Neiv England, preaching 
in many States, .is opportunity offered, till February, 
1878, when she accepted a call to the pastorate of 
the Universalis! Church in Racine, Wis. Thereshe 
made for herself a home, which is the center of 
genial hospitality and the resort of the cultivated 
and intelligent. She faithfully continued her pastor- 
ate with the Racine church, toiling with brain and 
hand, with zeal unflagging, taxing her resources lo 
the utmost to help the society meet its financial 
emetirencies, till the time of her resignatii.in, in 
February, 1887. Of her work there, a member of 
her parish writes: "When she cann: to Radne 
some of the parish were groping about in search of 
'advanced thought;' some, for social and other 
causes, had become interested in other churches, 
and some wereindifferent. Her sermons interested 
the indifferent, called many of the wanderers back 
and furnished food for thought to the most advanced 
tbinkers. Her addresses were always in point." 
It is noticeable that all the churches with which 
Olympia has been connected have continued to be 
active, working parishes, dating a new life front the 
time of her union with them, tlius showing that 
her auickening is not the transient development ot 
an abnormal excitment, but healthy growth from 
central, vital truth planting. Since her resignation 
of her pulpit in Racine, while still keepmg the 
interest of Universalism near her heart, and losing 
no opportunity to extend its borders and expound 
its doctrines, and continuing actively in the minis- 
try, Olympia has given the larger part of her 
time to the Wisconsin Womai. Suffrage Associa- 
tion, of which she has been for several years the 
president and central inspiration. As vice-presi- 
dent of the National Woman Suffrage Association 
she has been able to raise an elociuent voice in 
behalf of progress and has done much to recom- 
mend that organization to the people. In the 
cotirse of her public career she has many times 
been called to address the legislatures of t!ie 
several States, and her incisive arguments have 
contributed much to those changes in the laws 
which have so greatly ameliorated the condition 
of women. Olympia has not confined her sym- 
pathies to womans' rights or to Universalism. She 
has been and still is a persevering, faithful temper- 
ance agitator, working assiduously for almost a 
score of years in the orders of the Good Templars 
and the Sons of Temperance. In April, 1873, 
Olympia was married to John Henrv Willis, a 
business man, entirely in sympathy with her ideas 
in r^ard to woman's position. It is by mutual 
agreement and with his full consent she retains the 
maiden name her toil has made historic, and con- 
tinues her public work. Two children beautify the 
home, H. Parker Brown Willis and Gwendolen 
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Brown Willis. Perhaps one could hardly answer 
the sophistries of those who claim that the enlarge- 
ment of woman's sjihere of action will destroy the 
home-life bf-ltcr than by pointing to its practical 
illustration in her well-ordered nome. Periiaps 
her most prominent characteristic, and one that 
has been somi-timt-i misiatvcn for aggress ivi-uess, is 
her absolute fearlessness in espousing and defend- 
ing the right. 

BROWNE, Hrs. Hary Frank, philanthro- 
pist, boni in Warsaw. Wyoming county, N. V., gth 
September, 1S3S. She is the youngi-st daughter of 
Dr. Augustus i~rank, who was bom in Canaan, 




Conn., and Jnnu I'.ittersiin, of I .oiidondern . N. H. 
Andrew Frank, f.tther of Dr, Augustus anil grand- 
father of Mrs. Browne, was a German, coming to 
America before the formation of the United States 
government. ProfL-ssors and men <.if jHisiiion in 
die schoolsand German univursilies weruconnecltd 
with the Frank families of the Old W.irld. After 
the completion of .Mrs. Browne's education she was 
engaged in teaching in Wiirsaw fur a time, in the 
school established under the au-i]iiiis of the Pres- 
byterian Church. Her home rt-niaiiied in Wars^iw 
until 1S58, when she w.is married to I'hilo D. 
Browne, a banker of .Montre..!, Canada. Then 
began her life of regular, organized Christi.in ac- 
tivity. She was prominent in the oi^anization of/ 
the Young Women's Christian Association of Mon- 
treal, and served as its president during its first 
years. She assisted in forming the Ladies' Cana- 
dian Foreign Missionary Society, and wiis one of 
its officers. Mrs. Browne aided in establishing and 
was one of the m.inagers of the Infants' Home in 
Montreal, and was one of the founders and officers 
of the Canadian Board of Missions. She removed 
to California in 1S76, where, with her husband and 
fami'y, she made htr home in San Francisco. There 
she found new fields of usefulness. She at once 
organized the San Francisco Voung Women's 
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Christian Association, and for years was its presi- department of botany. Herhomehasbeen not only 
denL When, later, she had her home in Oakland, a safe retreat for her husband and children, but its 
Cal., she remained its vice-president and one of its doors have always been open to receive to its 
most active workers. In 1877 she was elected pres- sheltering care young isen and women who were 
ident of the Woman's Occidental Board of Foreign 
Missions, an office which she now holds. Many 
perplexing social and political issues have come 
into the deliberation of the Occidental Board. The 
entrance into this country of Chinese women at 
first, and later the coming of Japanese women of 
the same class, the management of the home 
which is intended to be their asylum from slavery, 
the cases in courts where young Chinese girls are 
called to appear scores of times before they are 
fituilly awarded to the guardianship of the home, 
as in the famous case of the Chinese child, Woon 
Tsun, are some of the most perplexing (juestions 
for the society. In h^r broad, cntholic spirit, Mrs. 
Browne was ready to help forward the Hvacinthe 
movement, under the patronage of P4re and 
Madame Hyacinlhe. She has been a constant 
writer for periodicals and is the author of the in- 
teresting temperance book, "Overcome " portray- 
ing the evils of fashionable wine-drinking and in- 
temperance. She assisted in oiganlzlng the noble 
army of Christian temperance women of California 
into the Stale Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, and served the union as president for several 
years. She was also editor for a considerable period 
of the oi^an of the society in California. In 1877 
she organized the Young Women's Christian Asso- 
ciation in Oakland, in ine suburbs of which city is 
located her ■'Highland Park" home. Of that or- 
ganization she is now president. Ahomeforyoung 
women, a day nursery for poor laboring mothers, a 
kindergarten and station for gospel services are 
some of the plans provided for in the new building 
•bout to be erected by that association. For sev- 
eral yeare she was president of " The Ebtll," an HELEN M. davis brownell. 
art and literary society in Oakland. The first free 

kindergarten in Oakland had its inception in Mrs. struggling to prepare for life's duties. To these 
Browne's Bible class of young ladies. She is the young people she has given advice, inspiring and 
motherofthreechildren, twosonsandonedaughter. inciting them to the highest aspirations, and aiding 
BROWNELI/, Mt8. Helen M. DavlB, and directing them in their studies. She has 
educator, bom in Ossian, N.Y., 31st January, 1836, enjoyed the advantages of travel, both in America 
Her childhood was spent in a Christian home, and Europe. Within the last few j^ears, since her 
At an early age she manifested an eager desire household duties have been less imperative, she 
tor knowleage, using with avidity the means within has given herself zealously to the work of the 
reach to fit herself for the position of teacher. She Woman's Home Missionar>- Society, speaking often 
became aprominent educator in the public schools in various conventions and conferences. 
of Bloomfield, Lima and Geneseo, N. Y. Having BHOWN8COMBE, Miss Jennie, artist, 
attained success as an instructor in Engli^ bom near Honeadale, Pa., loth iJecember, 18^. 
branches, she entered the seminary in Lima, that Her father, a farmer, was a native of Devonshire, 
she might fit herself for more advanced work in England. Her mother belonged to a family con- 
her profession. For some years she continued her spicuous among the Connecticut pioneers, who 
studies in that school. There she met her future came to the Colonics in 1640 with Governor Win- 
husband, W. A. Brownell, then a student in Gen- throp. Miss Brownscombe was the only child. 
esee college. On the completion of his college She was studious and precocious, and about 
course they were married, in July, 1865. In Sep- etiually inclined to art and literature. She eariy 
tember, 1865, her husband became principal of Red showed a talent for drawing, and when only seven 
Creek Seminary, N. Y. and she oecame precep- years old she began drawing, using the juices of 
tress. Later, her husband was called to the chair flowersandleaveswidi which to color her pictures, 
of Latin in Falley Seminary, N. Y., where she In school she illustrated every book that had a 
again took the position of preceptress and teacher blank leaf or margin available. Her father died 
of French. At that time Falley Seminary stood in before she left school, and her mother in 1891. 
the front rank of collegiate preparatory schools. When Jennie was eighteen years old, she began to 
Upon the call of her hushand to the pnncipalship teach school, and at the age of twenty she became 
of Fairfield Seminary, N. Y., she discontinued a student in the Cooper Institute School of Design 
teaching, and during their three years' residence for Women in New York, from which she won a 
there her first son was bom. In 1871, her husband medal at the end of a year, and for several succeed- 
having accepted a position in the high school in ing years she studied in the National Academy, 
Syracuse, N. Y., they removed to that city, and wmning first medals In tlie life and antique schools. 
there they still reside. Mrs. Brownell gave herself In the second year of her study she began to make 
heartily to the making of a home, meanwhile carry- drawings on wood for "Harper's Weekly" and 
ing on with enthusiasm her studies in general other periodicals, and to teach drawing and paint- 
literature and natural history, particularly in the ing. She devoted her study mainly to genre figure 





In 18S5 she removed to New' York City, where she 
served as assistant editor of" The Fnshion Bazaar" 
and of "The Fireside Cotiipaiilon. " Among her 
novels are; ''Manch" (New York, 1879I; "Wild 
Work," a story of the days of reconstruction in 
Louisiana liSdO, and "The Bayou Bride" and 
"Kildee" (1886). Mrs. Bryan has a family of four 
children and several grandchildren. Her home is 
now in Atlanta. G«,, where she has editorial charge 
of "The Old Homestead," a monthly magazine." 
BUCK, Mme. Henriette, educator, bum in 
London, England, 8th Januarj-, 1864. during a 
casual sojourn of her parents, who are Parisians, 
in that city. Her maiden name was Berdot. Her 
father, Henri Berdot, is a descendant of a noble 
Spanish family. One of her aunts, the Baroniic de 
Carbonnel and Marquise de Baudricourt, was a 
clever author of some reputation. Madaine Buck 
was educated in the best schools in Paris, and after 
receiiing various scholastic honors she obtained 
the highly prized diploma of the University ot 
France, which entitles the recdverto hold the 
position of professor in any scholastic position in 
France. Afierteachingsuccessfullyforseveral years, 
she was married to W. Edgar Buck, an eminent 
bass vocalist and professor of singing, who was a 
former pupil of Signor Manuel Garcia. Madame 
Buck and her husband citme to America and .settled 
in Montreal, Canada, where they were successful in 
their respective professions. In Jmie, 1890. Mr. 



to her eyes, and for a year she did but 
lectures have been reproduced in photo^rai 
etchings and engravings for the past six years. 
Some of her most widely known pictures are 
*• Grandmother's Treasures, " " Love's Young 
Dream," "Blossom Time," "Halcyon Days," 
"The Gleaners," "Sunday Morning in Sleepy 
iollow," "The Recessional " and "The Sirens " 
Hiss Brownscombe now lives in Honesdale, Pa, 

BRTAN, Mrs. Hary ^dwardB, author, bom 
n Jeflerson county, Fin., in 1846. Her father was 
ifajor John D. lidwards, one of the early selders 
n Florida and a member of the State legislature. 
Mary was educated by her cultured moUier until 
'•be was twelve years old. The family moved to 
Thomasviile, Ga., where she enjoyed the advan- 
■"" s of good schooling and made rapid progress. 
...en she was sixteen, she was married to Mr. 
Bryan, the son of a wealthy Louisiana planter, with 
Whom she went to his plantation on the Red river. 
One year later, under the pressure of painful cir- 
cumstances, she returned to her father's home. 
There she began to write for the press. She wrote 
Keularty for the "Literary and Temperance Cm- 
■aider," published in Peniield, Ga. She contributed 
many columns to that journal, in both prose and 
irerse, and her productions attracted attention. In 
1859 the "Crusader" wat; enlarged, improved and 
ICmoved to Atlanta, and Mrs. Bryan was engaged 

£ literary editor. She filled the position with brill- 
)t success and brought the journal into promi- 
nence. At the end of 1S59 site resigned her position 
_ .. ,. .- j_j. ., ^^^ became a correspondent 




teacher of French in Toronto. Her literary Lilent 
is shoBTi in the comediw nndplaj-s which she writes 
for her classes to perform. She u'riti-s fluently in 
both Enjrlish and French nnd is an nccumplished 






nUCKNUR. 

side she is descended from the Spr^iies and 
Kelclnmis, of Connecticut oriijinaHy, out afterH-ard 
of Long Island. Her (trandlalher Spragiie settled 
in early limes in New York City as a merchant. 
Her fallierdied when she wa-* a child, and, as she was 
\erj' delicate, it was deiided that she should l>e 
brought up in the South ljy an uncle, the brother of 
her mother, who had married and settled near 
Natchei, Miss. Her school life was passed there. 
In her early girlhood she vrent to the Northwest as 
a teacher, maintaining herst'lf until tlie war broke 
out, when she returned to her southern home and 
to new and sad experiences. SiKin after the close 
of the war she wns married to \\\ F. Bucknor, ol 
New York City. It Wiis her husband's misfortune 
to have inherited a latere tract of pine lands in 
Florida. In 1870 he with liis wife removed to that 
State. They were unfitted to endure the privations 
and discouriigements of a pioneer life tn that devas- 
tated countri' at that period, and, holding, as they 
dill, stronji; Republican principles, their experiences 
were sometimes thrilliii); in the extreme. Slany 
able articles were publislied in the press from their 
ready pens. Mrs. Kucknor's articles of Bd\'ice to 
Flonda women, wIm, like herself, were makii^ 
Ktremitius efforts to help their husbands to secure 
homes ill that State, were marked by strength and 
good .sease. The Toledo "Blade," the "Home 
Journal " and other |>eriodicals published her 
articles. She Ls {Xissessed of poetic talent, but ex- 
cels in shar]), pithv, truthful sketches of human 
nature ns she finds it. She is an earnest worker 
among the Kind's IJautchters and is a member of 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union. She 




to America, when she w;is live vi'ars old, and for 
several years lived in New \\>rk Cit>', where she 
went to school and acquireil her knowledge of the 
English liiciguage. From New \'ork they removed 
to Traverse City, Mich., which hits since been 
her home. From a child she «-as fond of books, 
reading eagerly «haii-\ er came to hand. Knglish 
books were rare in her Rohemian home, but the 
little town library, of wliicli she was an unfailing 
patron, was well stocked with some of the 
best. Early in life she developed a talent for 
composition, esiK-cially of an imaginati\-e kind, 
which was encouraged liy her teachers and friends. 
She is happily married, and has three children. 
-Mways interested in tlie advancement of women, 
she has in her own career demonstrate*! the fact that 
a womanciUi at once lie a good mother, an excellent 
hoasekee]>er anil a successful business woman. In 
an exceptionally busy life she has found time to 
write much fur publication. l>uiingthesumn)erof 
1891 she publislieil. ti^eilier with Mrs. M. K. C. 
Itiites, a book of short sketches entitled "Along 
Traverse Sliores." She hiLS cimtrilnited to the 
"Ciinjtregationalist," the " Ailv.ince," the ChicaKO 
"Inter-Ocean." the I'ortland "Transcript.""Good 
Housekeeping," "St. Mchol:Ls"and many other ^^K^.K^ i,k«i:- iticKNOK. 

BUCKNOR, Hrs. Helen I,ewls, author, now li\-es In St. .Augiistiiii', Ma., and is a member 

Ixim in New \ ork City, loth Uctobcr, iSj.-i. She of the Flagler Memorial Church in tliat city. 

is of Revoliitiunary ancestry' and New England BUELL, Mrs. Caroline Brown, temperance 

parentage. Her maiden name wiis I.*»is. U(K)ii worker and philanthropist, was born in Massactau- 

the father's siile she is ilesiended from the Lewises setts. Her ancestry was New England and Puritan. 

andTonilinsonsofStratfijrd, Conn. Onthenmlher's She is a daughter of Kev. Thomas G. Browti, of 
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L ministei^. Hard work. 



I the children of 




dignifiKd presiding oIlictT and an accomplished 
:if- parliamentarian, and in Stale runvcntions she has 
often filled the chair in emerEencies. The war 
record of her family makes her a favorite with the 
veterans of the Civil War, and she has, on many 
occasions, addressed conventions of the C A. R. 
Of singularly eenile nature and quiet manners, Ihey 
are Combinea with exceptional force of character. 
BUI,!,, Mrs. Sarah C. Thorpe, wife of Olv 
Bull, the famous violinist, is ttie suiwrinieJidenl of 
the di-parlment of sanitary and economic cookery 
in tlie National Women's Cliristian Temperance 
Union. She has translated "The Pilot and His 
Wife" by Jonag Lie (Chicago, 1876), and "Thf 
Barque ' Future'" [ChiciK", 1879), by the same 
author. She lias also published a " Mtnioir of Ole 
Bui!" (Boston, i8»v) ShewnsUf^elyinstnimentftl 
ill securing the mi>nnment toRricsson onCommon- 
c, Boston, Her home is in Cambridge 
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wich, N, Y,, agth April, 



il, i8j6. She is the youngest 
id Phebe Wood Chapel. Irom 



of New England orifpn. While lacking no interest 
in other branches, she early possesseda great desire 
study to music, and at eighteen years of age b^an 
to teach piano and vocal music Some years later 
she studied thepiano with S. B. Mills, and the guitar 
with Count LepcoM-shi, both of New York City. With 
the exception of two years, she tauglit music from 
iSj^ lo 18K6. and was for many years a member of 
tlie National Music Teachers' Association, in 1S81 
she published t«'o books of musical studies, 



reliance developed her character on rugged and 
noble lines. She had a thirst fur learning Ih^it 
caused her to improve in study all the time th<-tt 
^tiie onlv daughter of an itinerant minister could 
find for books. Arrived at womanhood, she became 
the wife of Frederick W. H. Buell, a noble and 
■patriotic young Connecticut man, who had enlisrtd 
I Ed the Union army at the beginning of the Civii 
War. During the war her father, husband aiul 
'three brothers served the Union, three in the army 
and two brothers in the navy. Her father was the 
(Chaplain of her husband's regiment, and in war he 
^med the name of "The Fighting Chaplain." 
During those dreary years Mrs. Buell worked, 
watched and waited, and in the last year of the 
IConflict her husband died, leaving her alone with 
'ber only son. She soon became identihed with 
.the temperance reform and in 1S75 was chosen 
Correspondine; secretary of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of Connecticut, which had been 
partiallyoi^ni/ed the previous winter. Sheentered 
Martily into the work, and her sound judgment, 
_ r powers of discriminaiion, her energy, her ac- 
piainlance with f:icts and persons, and tier faciti: 
1 made her at once a power in the associa- 
_ n. She came into office when much was new 
nd experimental, and she gave positive direc- 
"" 'o tne work and originated many plans of pro- 
%. She was the originator of the plan of 
piarterljr returns in Connecticut, a system that has 
Ken guite generally adopted in other States. In 
'"- '.n the Boston convention, Mrs. Buell was 

J corresponding secretary of the National 

VoDinn's Christian Temperance Union, and in ' 
Mt exalted and responsible position she has done ' 
■ d and effective work with pen, hand and tongue 
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ri-(|UL-stcd the nutliur's mtmL- tu Ih: given as H. L. 
Itulluck, ill ord(.T thiit the run.-iKn ti:ach<;rs 
nii^lit not ktkow they were written byawotnun. and 
therefore be prLJudicud against or undervalue them. 
At tweiilv yciirs v( n^e Nliss Chapel was marriecl to 
Daniel S. Bullock, son of Re\-. Sevnionr Bul- 
lock, of l'r.wi.i.-.-l, N. Y. Twi) chiklrtn WLTclmm 
In them, a daunhti-r who died at tw d years of afje, 
and a son «hu died atUit- aL'e of tHt-iiIv-st\'en. 
Soon after llie ilvath 1 •( her sun. ni 1SH4, she adopted 
a little niDtherkss j^rl five years of a^e. who has 
proved a ver)- uri'at Limlforl. .Mrs. Bullock's reli- 
Kidus tniiiiinj; was in the I'resbylerian Cluirch and 
Sundav-school, but. uMeu converted, her ideas 
on l)ai)tiKni led lier ki unite with the &iptist 
Church, iif which she is still a nieuiber. She has 
always be«n .-u-lively interested in the Sunday- 
'schuul and inissii)nary work. From 1871 to 1885 
her hoiue was in Fulton, N. Y., but afli^r a serious 
illness uf pneumonia her phjsieian recommended 
a milder ciimale. and the faiiuly moved to KImira, 
N. Y. The followinir April. 18S6. a Woman's 
Christian Temperance Uiimii was re-i.irKaiii^tcd in 
that citv. anil she w:is nnanimuiislv elected presi- 
dent, 'in Septemher of that year Mrs. Mary T. 
Burt, president of the New V..rk Slate Woman's 
Christian 'lemiierante Liiion, or;;anized Chemung 
counly and ur^ed Mrs. liullork lo ko into tile ad- 
juining cotinlii-s of liriHJUie. Schuyler. Tk.ya and 
\'ates and orf;ani^t Ihein, whici) she did. Taking 
up her public wiirk «iili jcreat thuidUy. she was 
pressed furlhtT and further into It, until she was 
forced to dei-ide as to her future. It w as very hard 
for her to H've u|> her profession, but iifler much 
prayerful c-onskle ration she devoted the re- 
mainder of her life to llie uplifting of huniauily and 
the overthrow of the liquor IriLltic. In 1HN6 she 
was appointed State orjjanizer of the New York 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, in 1B87 
i^tesuperintendentof the deiKirtment of narcotics, 
and in ihiVi National lecturer on that subject. She 
was instrumental in securing the New York State 
Inw against selling cigarettes and ti)l>accu to minors. 
In the interest iif that deiiartnient she wrote the 
leaflet "Tlie Toliacco Tolwi^m." In 1889 she 
was appointed National orgnnixer of the Woman's 
Christian TeniiKTiiiice L'niim, and in Ih;it work has 

Sue from M:u»e to Calirornia, tra\-eling thirteen- 
>usand miles iti one year. In that (lepartinent 
she lias achie\-e(I marked success. During the first 
five years she held over twelve-hundred meetings, 
ort^anizing one-Inn idred-eighty new imions, and se- 
curi[iK o\er len-lhoiisand meml>ers, active and 
hoiuirary. She is deeply interested in pris<in and 
police matron work, and has been president, since 
its urgaiiinition, of the AndioniKe of Flmira, a 
rescue lionie for y.iung girls. In iHyi she was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the school of methods of 
tile New York State Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union. 

BUHSTEAD, Urs. Qadora Stone, poet, 
born in Bedford. Mich,. a6lh August. 1H60. In 
1S62 her parents removed to Nebr.iska. Her 
earliest re(.-.. I lections are of the great West, with its 

iiriiirie billows crestetl with |>le:LSiUit homes, its 
Klliiiy lifcezesaml its swni)ing gales. I U-r jKireiits 
were highly cultured, and kml' her every possible 
icisistaniv and eucoiiRigenient. She Itej^n to write 
rhymes in her childhood, and when ten yea re old 
a [MH'm frtim her ]ien wiis published in "'Our 
Young r'olks," then edited by J. T. T 
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two children, a son, died in infancy, and the other, 
a daughter, brightens their pleasant home in 
Ontario, Cal. Mrs. Bumstead is of Quaker descent, 
and is like the Friends in her quiet tastes and sincere 
manners. Except to a congenial few. she is almost 
as much a stranger in her own town as abroad. 
Remarkably well infonned and having an analytic 
mind, she is a keen, though kindl>', disputant, 
accepting nothing as pro\'ed which d<^-s not stand 
the test of reason. She has had litUe time for 




writing and ha-i used her pi 
child-readers uf "Si. Niche 
Comi)anion,"' h.iving Inxn . 
the laller fo- - - ' 



111 please the 
. llie ■; V<.uth's 
en a >peciai contributor to 
wars. .She thoroughly 
isVs nuihing of fame but 
" loviii;; little friends. 
BURLINGAHS, Mrs. Emeline S., editor 
and evangelist, bom in SniilMlield, R. I., aind Sep- 
tember, 18.16. Her maiden name was Emeline 
Stanley -■Milrich. Her falhir «-iis ii public sneaker 
of ability, and her modier was a woman of much 
energw .After t;''adiialing in the rrc)vidcnce high 
s<-hool at the age of fifteen, >he i>ur^ued a Course of 
.Iv ill llie Kh.ide island Normal School, and then 



laiiKlil t 



dlo 



and "Little Sti 



I N.» 



lllbel 



>. she 



- - - „ r~ . .:ln«jl edllialion. she '■Tnwii and I 

was for a liliie a SUi-cirssful scluml-leacher. In iS7-ishewase 

[H7.S-79 she w.-isa Student in the Nebraska State Woiilui's Mis 

l-niversily. There she niel \\-iMiam T. iliimMe:«i. held f..r lliirt. 



er K. Hurliii!;a(tie and siiiisequontlv 
H.ro. I'a,, ziimI Whiteslioro. N. Y.. 
.in;; lo Dover. N. IL.aiid then Imck 
II rri)\ideuee. blie early became 
an work and. while living in IXiver, 
rnintribntorlo the " Morning Star" 
r. ■ jiublished by the Free Baptists. 
le tune she became editor of the 
per for children. On her removal 
lie a.ssisled her luisliand in editing 
iiunin'," a tenitK'rance paper. In 
.-eted president of the l-'ree Baptist 
i.lll.^ry Siick'ly. which positi<mshe 
•n years. resi;;ninj; when elected 
Missionary ikljier." llie organ uf 
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; society. She iniroduced iino ilie magajSne 
matures uhich made it a helper tu nil^lunary 
irorkers. In 1879 she wiis elei-tt-d corrcspoiidhiK 
-y and urganizer for Ihi; Rhode Islatid 



; neighborine acad- 
iie current of ner life, 




being spent as a student 1.. „ 

emy. The Civil Warchanged the current o' 
ana sheresulved to obtain the best education pos- 
sible and to devote her life to the profession of her 
choice. She studied four years in the Western 
Reserve Seminary, in her own county, from whidi 
she n'as graduated in the classical course in 1S6S. 
Slie at once accepted the position of precejitress 
and teacher of Latin in Orwell Normal Institute, 
Three years later she took the position o( 
teacher of langu;^^ in Beaver College. Failing 
health made a change of rlimate necessary, and she 
went to the old home o) her mother in Virginia, 
where for a time she had charge of a training-school 
for teachers. Two years were spent in the Metlio- 
dL-it Episcopal College in Tullahoms, Tenn, There 
she became interested in the "New South," and 
many lettere were written for the press in defense 
of the struggling people. At the nret opportunity 
after the cnisade she donned the white ribbon. 
Her first public work was done in 1879, in Illinois. 
I^ter she answered calls for help in Florida, 
Tennessee, Ohio and Pennsylvania. In 1885 she 
was made State oi^nizer of Ohio. The first 
year she lectured one-hund red-si xtj' -five limes, 
besides holding meetings in the day-time and organ- 
izing over forty unions. Her voice failing, she ac- 
cepted a call to Utah, as teacher in the Methodist 
Episcopal College in Salt Lake City. She was 
made Territoriar president of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. Eight unions and fifteen 
loyal legions were or^niied by her. Each month 
one or more meetings were held by her in the pen- 
itentiary. She edited a temperance column in a 
Mormon paper. Tabernacles and school-houses 
were ojien to her, and through the assistance of 



Woman's Christian Temperance Union, and began 
ai once to address audiences and to organise unions 
in dtRerent part'^ of the State. In 18S4 she uns 
elected president of the Union and devoted ihi.- 



ment to the constitution of Rhode Island, lli^ 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union was the 
acknowledged leader, and to that work Mis. 
Burlingame bent the energy of her life. In 1889 
rahe was a delegate to the General Conference from 
the Rhode Island Free Baptist Association, that 
being the first year when women were sent as dele- 
.8go she was licensed to 
Ministers' 
■ her 
the 



preach by the Rhode Island Free Baptist Ministi 
Association. In 1891, being seriously worn by 
prolonged labors for temperance, she resigned 
iresidency of the Rhode Island Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, and was elected National 
" 's Christian Temperance Union evangelist. 

in after accepted the position of general 

^^t of the Free Baptist Woman's Missionar>' 
Society, and since that lime has been traveling. 
visiting quarterly and ye;irly conferences and 
■ es. and addressing Iheni on the broadest 
^_ _ of mLisionar)' wi irk. including the inipi)rlant 
re forms of the il.iv. 
BtTRNSTT, ItlsB Cjintttia S., educator and 
■tnperance reformer, bom in Hartford, Ohio, ist 
' 1840. She is the oldest daurfiler of a 
ndant of the early settlers of New Jersey. 
ler mother Ls a Virginian by birth and educa- 
n. Her early life was divided lietween home 
ties and stucly till the age of seventeen, when 
.! began her career as a teacher in the pub- 
; schools near her home, a part of each year 




and Mormons alike the gi . 
perance was presented in many tuu-ns. Unable 
longer to work so hard, and believing that her real 
place was in the lecture field, she accepted n call to 
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Miuthcrn California as Stale organizer. She s[>ent 
une year there and in Nevada, durine which time 
(jne-hundred-tifty lectures were given oy her. For 
efhcient service in the West she uas made National 
organizer in 1SS9, but was soon after called home 
by the serious illness of her mother, and she has re- 
mained near or with her parents ever since. She 
continued her work as State oiyanizer until recently, 
when she accepted the positii)n of preceptress in 
her Alma ^^al^■r ninv Fanninston College. 

BURNETT, Hrs. Frances Hodgson, novel- 
ist, born in Manchtstiir, Mnjjland, 24th November, 



MUKNKTr. 

she republished some of her earlier stories, which 
had appeared in various mi^iazines. Among 
those are "Kathleen Mavourneen." "Lindsay's 
Luck," " Miss Crespigny," " Pretly Polly Pember- 
ton " and "Theo." These stories had appeared 
in a Philadelphia maf;azine, and had been pub- 
lished in book form, without her permission, by a 
house in that city, a proceeding which catised a 
controversy in public. Her plots were pilfered by 
dramatists, and all the evidences of popularity 
were showered upon her. Her later novels, 
"Haworth's" (New York, 1879), " 1-ouisiatia " 
(New York. 1881), "A Fair Barbarian " (New York, 
1882), and "Through One Administration" (New 
York, 1883), have confirmed her reputation. But 
her greatest success, on the whole, naa been won 
by her "Little Lord Fauntleroy," which first ap- 
peared as a serial in"St. Nicholas," in 1886. Jt 
was subsequently publbhed in book form and was 
dramatizea, appearing: on the English and American 
stages with great success. Mrs. Burnett is very 
fond of societ);, but her health is too delicate to 
enable her to give time to both society and literary 
work. She has been a sufferer from nervous pros- 
tration, and since 1885, has not been a volummous 
writer. Stie has published "Sara Crewe" (New 
York, I888J, " Editha's Burglar" (Boston, 1888), 
and "Utile Saint Elizabeth" and other stories 
(New York, 1890). Mrs. Burnett is the mother of 
two sons, one of whom died at an early age. 
Despite her long residence abroad, she calls herself 
thowiughly American . 

BTTRlraAH, Hiss Bertlia H.. author and 
educator, bom in Essex, Mass., una April, 1866. 
She is a resident of Lynn, Mass. In ner early 
childhood her love for reading and writing was 



1849. She lived in Miincliwitpr until 1864. acquir- 
ing that familiarity with the Ijincashire character 
and dialect which is so noticeable in her works ot 
later years. Her parents suffered financial reverses 
in 186s, her father died. an(( the family came lo the 
United States. They settled in Knoxville, Tenn., 
and afterwards moved to Newmarket, Tenn. Mrs. 
Hodgson took a farm, where her two sons and three 
daughters could work and earn their bread. Fran- 
ces l>eEan to write short stories, the first of which 
was published in a Philadelphia magazine in 1867. 
She persevered and soon had a market for her 
work, "Peterson's Magazine," and "Godey's 
Lady's Book," publishing many of her stories be- 
fore she became fanioas. In 1871 she contributed 
to "Scribner's Magazine" a story in dialect. "Surly 
Tim's Trouble." which scored an immediate suc- 
cess. MissHodgsonbecamethewifeofDr. LuanM, I 
Burnett, of Knox\-ille, in 1873- They made a long 
tour in Europe and, returning in 1875, made their 
home in Washington, I). C, where they now reside. 
Her famous story, " That Lasso' Lowrie's," created 
a sensation as it was publbhed serially in "Scrib- 
ner's Magazine." It was issued in book form (New 
York, i";77), and it found a wide sale, both in the manifestetl. It was not until her sixteenth year that 
United States and in Europe, running through any of her writings were published, and those 
many editions. <)n the .stage the dramatized story pos.sessed the many crudities 'Tommon to im- 
was received with e<iiial favor. In 1878 and 1879 maturity. Since that time she ha.s written short 
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BURNS, Htb. NeUie Harie, 

Watlhani. ^1,|~^.. ,ilvi;t !>;.■ Si;t L- 
[)r. Nt.-»iH ShtniMH. ..f \V.ull;.im. .i 
Rvv. |..hn ShfniKiii .iml M.irv I .iiii 
diushu-r . -I" Til, .Tii.w ]\ii,A . Il;>- I" ,i, 1 ,. 
family c^uiic u> AiiiLrk.i l:\::i l>iil!:.!;i 



the oldest dauKhUT <if I'r. 

tiiMncnt musiciil cumfHjsir. 

Ihu seiii'ir parltUT i>t tlu- Cliioi^o firm i-l" ki...i & 

Cady. r<;mijvL-<l wiOi liis niinilv lr> lli.il rilv uln-n 

Mrs, Burnliiim w;is very yi.iirij;. :i"tl Clii.ii-.. has 

bt^ her home i.'vi.-r simc A rtiiirii l.ir M\iriil 

summL-retn the »KI Ii<.»il-.Um(I in N.>rtli KiMilin^'. 

Mass.. loEetlicr witli llu- iiii;ini.rv of tlii.- tir*i \t;irs 

of her lift, gave iIil- rliiki ;iii aniiiaiiitiiri.L- wi1]iNi.w 

Enelaiid dialect :iii<l rliiiriiitL-r of » litch slii- u.i-^ tii 

make use laU-r. As a ;>'irl Ikt tiriif w.is [;i\iTi 

chiefly to music, i l<-r niarri.i:^i: l.mk jiLuv uliilv 

she w-.is still w-ty yoLiiij;, Sli.mly al'tL-r ln-r iii.ir- 

liof^ a brother, wlm iiiinviil Iit-r IciIits. ur;;r<l Iht 

to write a sliiry. Tin.- idta «.is eiitir<:ly m.vi I and 

not afrreoiilile to the yiinimvoiii.iii. hiLtthi' hrolhi-r 

peiMSted fur ntanv tiiMiulis. ami at last, in a spirit 

of im|>atiei)ce ami in .inlir lu slinu- him his aiisiir- 

dity, the work was nmliTtaki-n. "l"i. Mrs. linni- 

ham's sumrise Iilt sioriiful attitiuli- suc.n chaiit:rii 

to one of Ke«-ii inlertM. Sho wrotL- Imo nii\i.l.-iUs 

and paid to have thini ■■ritiiist-d by tin- rcaikTofa 

publishing house, her ii!i-ntily lieinj; nnknoun. 

The verdict was Hnfavnriilik-. tlit- rL>iiilL-r Koiiij; sn 

far as to say thai, if the author uere of middle aj;e, 

she would "better aliaiidoii all hojie of sinivss as a 1642. ili-r 

u-riter. Mrs. Bnmham «;is m.t " of middle :ij;i-." she cariii- 1 

andshe wasasrelmtuntl" lav down her pen as she Biir\' St. !■ 

had been to take it up. kecalliiif; I'er lifi-lonj; her first n 
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C. Cooper, formerly editor of the Rochester, N. Y., shown hy her receiving, with the exception of Ed. 

"Union." By her second marriage she became the F. UnderhJII, the largest number of votes as one 

mother of Mrs. Bums. Nellie became the wife of of the committee to prepare the Isaac Pitman 

Thomas H. Bums, the actur. ii] 1K7S. She had medal. Aside from her success as a shorthand 

been a member of the dramatic profession, and 

she left the stageafter marriage, in compliance with 

the suggestion of her husband. They make their 

summer home in Kiltery Point, Maine. Mrs. Bums 

has written much since 1886 and has prepared her 

manuscript for publication in hook form. She has 

been a contributor to the Boston "Globe," the 

Portsmouth "Times," the Waltham "Tribune" 

and other journals. 

BVRN%, Hrs. Bliza B., educator and spell- 
ing reformer, bom in Rayne, County of Essex, 
England, 31st October, 1833. From London she 
came to this country at the age of thirteen, and 
three years later look up, with her own hands, 
the bailie for bread, a battle she has since main- 
tained unceasingly, and. for the most part, alone 
and unaided. As an instructor in shorthand she 
has been successful, and her career as a laborer in 
her chosen field is a history to which none may 
point save with pride and commendation. Through 
the instrumentality of hi-r classes in phonic short- 
hand in the Burnz School of Shorthand, and in 
Cooper Institute and the \'oung Women's Chris- 
tian Association, in New ^'urk City, at least one- 
thoiLsand young men and women have gone forth 
to the world well equin^ifd for the positions which 
they are creditably filling. In addition to these, 
through the large sales of her text-book, which for 
many years has been extensively advertised and 
sold for self-instruclion, probably as many more 
have entered the ranks of the shorthand army as 
" Bumz " writers, Mrs. Burnz is a member of the 



MARY TOWNE 

author and leachcr, Mrs. Burnz has for many years 
been prominently identified with the "spellmg re- 
form movement, having been one of the organ- 
izers of the Spelling Reform Association in Phila- 
delphia during the Ctnlennial, in 1876, and for 
several years a vice-president of that body. Aside 
from the fact tliat she has probably published more 
books and pamphlets in the interest of spelling 
reform than any other publisher in this country, 
she has, by her steadfast advocacy of the move- 
ment, both in private and public, and by her deep 
interest at all times in its welfare and advancement, 
proved herself to be one of the strongest pillars 
the movement has known. Mrs. Burnz is not onljf 
a theoretical, but a practical, spelling reformer, as 
can be certified by ner numerous correspondents. 
She advocates what is known as the Anglo- 
American alphabet, which was arranged during the 
formation of the Spelling Reform Association in 
Philadelphia, in 1876. by Mrs. Bumz and E. Jones 
of Liverpool, England. Believing in the old adage, 
"Never too old to learn," she is now devoting her 
leisure to the study of Volapuk. Although not s 
strict vegetarian, she is a thorough hygienist. It is 
to her method of liiing she attributes the tact 
that, though puny when a child, she is in good 
health now. In character she is high-minded, gen- 
erous to the faults and shortcomings of those with 
whom she is brought in contact, very strict in her 
ideas of right and strong in her convictions, not the 
least important in her eves being a belief in woman 
suffrage and equality before the law. She is a 
id stockholder in the Mount Olivet Crematory, located 
il- in Freshpond. L. I., and thoroughly believes inthtU 
u- method of disposing of the body after death. Still 
is a very bard worker, even at her advanced ige, slw 
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State Stenographers' Association, 1 
s librarian since that body b«i;an its i 
stenographic publications. Her po 
ng shorthand writers of all schools \ 
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tends to a large amount of teaching, as in years 
one by. In htr own school she sup^nienc^ the 
struction. Slie gives class lessons daily for two 
Dura in the Young Women's Christian A^odation, 
lid, until receniiy. when her text-book on short- 
1 was selected for use in the evening schools of 
e City of New York, she conducted the free 
ening class in shorthand in Cooper Union. Mrs. 
ima nils been twice married, has had four children, 
id is th e grandmother of eight. 
BtTBT, Mrs. llat;^ Towne, temperance re- 
lormer. was bom in Cincinnati, Ohio, of Eiiglish- 
Amencan parentage. Herfather, ThomasTowne, 
iras educated in England for the ministry. After 
he death of her father, which occurred in ner early 
lildliood, her muihcr removed with her three chif- 
ren to Auburn, N. Y., where Mrs. Burt recrived a 
beral education, passing through the public 
diools and the Auburn \ oung Ladies' Instiiute. 
Four years after leaving school she became the wife 
of Edward Burt, of Auburn. When the crusade 
(^ned, in 1873, Mrs. Burt l>egan her work for tem- 
(teraiice, which has continued without in lennission, 
(rilh the exception of seven months spent in the 
idck room of her sister, Mrs. Pomeroy. So deeply 
was she stirred by the crusade that on a4th March. 
JB74, she addressed a great audience in the Auburn 
)pera House on temperance. Immediately after 
it, Mrs. Burt was elected presidentof the Auburn 
iman's Christian Temperance Union, and served 
two years. She was a delegate to the first 
_ donal convention held in Cleveland, Ohio, in 
1874, was one of the secretaries of that body, and 
in the next national convention, in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
was elected assistant recording secretary. In the 
year 1876, in the Newark, N. J., national con- 
vention, sne was elected a member of the publish- 
ing committee of the "Woman's Temperance 
Union," the first official organ of the National 
union. She was afterwards made chairman of tliat 
committee and publisher of the paper. During the 
year 1877 she served as mani^ng editor. At her 
suggestion the name "Our Union" was given to 
the paper, a name which it held until its consolida- 
tion with the " Signal," of Chicaeo, when it took 
the name of the " Union Signal.'' In Chicago, in 
1877, she was elected corrt«pond(ng secretary of 
the National Union, which office she held for three 
yfcars, and during that term of office she ojiened 
file first headquarters of the National union in the 
Bible House, New York Citj-. In i88a she was 
elected president of the N*w York State Union, a 
■option which she sdll holds. During the years of 
er presidency the Slate union has increased from 
ve-tbousand to twenty-one-Ihousand members and 
•ova 179 to 843 local unions, and in work, mem- 
lership and organisation stands at the head nf the 
□Tty-four States of the National union. Mrs. Burt, 
ridi her husband and son, resides in New York. 
Sheisamemberoflhe Protestant Episcopal Church. 
BUSH.J Hrs. Jetttiie Barcbfield, autliur, 
bom in Meadville, Pa., aSth of April, 1858. She 
is of Scotch, English and Irish descent. Her 
fether was James Burchfield, a prominent journalist 
-of Meadville and a brilliant writer. Her mother, 
.forati M. Cobum, also ajoumalist. was a woman 
«f poetic tempet^iment. The daughter was placed 
In the State Normal School in Edinburgh, Pa., 
St the age of six years, and remained there until 
she was sixteen years old. In 1875 she went to 
AUKUStiU Kans., where her mother was living, and 
■benas been since then a resident of that State. 

fjecamethe wife, on theaist October, 18^7, of A. 
iiah, a well-known stockman, of Louisville, Ky. 
fami^ consists of two sons. Mrs. Bush was 



r. Since writing her first poem she has made a 
rough study of the art of poetic expression. 
She has published extensively in newsfiapers and 
periodicals. Hcrliterary work, while mainly poetic- 
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al, includes a number of shurt stories and several 
serials. Her home in V\*ichita is an ideal one. 
BUSHNBIflr, Miaa Kate, physician and 
evangelist, bi.irn m Peru, III., sih February, 1856. 
She IS a descendant of a prominent family that 
traces its ancestors to John Rogers, the Smithfield 
martyr. She received a public-school education in 
her native State and attended the Northwestern 
University, in Evanston, 111, Selecting the medical 
profession, she becameaprivate pupil of Or. James 
S. Jewell, the noted specialist m nerve diseases. 
Later she finished her medical education in the 
Chicago Woman's Medical Colltge, was graduated 
M.D., and became a resident physician in the 
Hospital for Women and Children. She then 
went to China, and for nearly tliree years 
remained in that country as a medical mission- 
ary. Returning to America, she established 
herself as a physician in Denver, Col. In 1885, 
complying with earnest requests from the leaders. 
Dr. Bushnell gave up her practice and entered the 
field as an evangelist in the social-purity depart- 
ment of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union. It was she who laid the foundation 
of the Anchorage Mission in Chicago, 111., 
an institution which has done great good for 
abandoned women, giving over live-thousand lodg- 
ings to women in one year. In 1888 Dr. Bushndl 
visited the dens and stockades in northern Wis- 
consin, where women were held in debasing slav- 
ery, 'That undertaking was heroic in its nature, 
for she took her life in her hand when she darea 
the opposition of those she encountered. Fearless 
and luidaunted, she finished her investigations, 
and her report made to the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union startled the reading public by 



its revelations of the utlcT di;i>ravily she had wit- 
nesiied. As a public spi-aker f)r. Biishneli is urace- 
fiil, eloqufiit 11, .d i-ii 11< -.(, and as a writer she is 
well known in liur apt:i:ial licld. 'lliis cambination 



liUTIN. 

partners. She entered the medical collepe in Iowa, 
Cily, a co-educational instilution, which at that 
time had enrolled a membership of ninety men at)d 
ten women. From that college she came forth a 
firm opponent of co-education in medical colk-);es. 
The following year she attended the Woman's 
Medical College in Cliica)^, III., from wliich she 
graduated in the spring of 1881, afterwards 




she resided and returned home for r<.-st While 
on a visit to her brother in liorchester, Neb., her 
practice became so extensive as to cause her to 
settle there, where she- Rradiially overcame all 
opposition among iihysiciaiis and people to womi'n 
practitioners. There she met and became the B'ife, 

m Mr- " 

physi. 

she became a member of the Nebraska State Me<li- 
cal Sodet)-. Slie was the first woman to enter that 
society and was received in Hastings, in 1882. 
Placed upon the programme for a paper the 
next year, she has ever since been a contributor tu 
some section of that society. She was elected finst 
vice-president in 1889. She has been a contributor 
totheOmaha "Clinic" and other medical journals, 
ana was State superintendent of hygiene and hered- 
ity for the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
county and local. Untiring in devotion to her 
profession, she has been rt-ady to lend her aid to 
all progressive movements, and she has battled and 



of the woman and the ph\-sician, the orator and the 
author has niade her the choice of the Worid's 
Woman's Christian Temperance L'nion for carrying 
the gospel of the white ribbon to foreign lands. In 
1891 she left Chicago to circumnavigate the earth 
in the interests of humanity, representing over 



carried with her the " [mlj^tot petition, "a |>aper that 
was intended to he sieni:d by at least two-million 
nersii[is, representing a general protest against 
leg;i1i^ing sale of alcoh<ilics and of [>pium, and it is 
to Ih: presented to ever>' government on both hemi- 
spherts. 

BTTTXN, Hra. Uary Rjrerson, physician, 
biirn near Wilton. Iowa, ijth .\ngiist, 1857, She 
li\-ed on a farm nntil her eighteenth year, and then 
took up her resideni-e in the village of Wilton 
(unction. There, with alternate Kchoc)linK and 
"teachinjti she succiAiled in nearly completing the 
coume in the academy in that place, when its finan- 
cial embarrassments necessitated the closing of its 
. doors. F.ntering the high school, in one year she 
was graduated tnerefnim with the highest honors. 
At tile 3^ of twenty-one she felt the ri'sponsiliility 
of choosing her life work. Knmi her earliest 
remembrance she had Inward her mother say tliat 
she was to be a duclor. Tlie nioiliir was far- 
seeing and disccmeti that oijening for wonvin and 
her fitness fiir her work. Though timid and sensi- 
tive as to the opinions of others, al^er deliberation 
she decided that her diity lay in that direction. 
She turned with keen perception of its responsi- 
bilities from the pleasures of a young giri's hfeand 
began the study of medicine, with the help and 
encouragement of die family physician anil his 




conquered nnich of tlie prejudice against woman in 
the field of medical science. 

BUTIiBR, Hiss Clementina, l'^-angelist, 
born in Bareitly. India. ;th Januarv. 1861. Her 
father. Rev. William Butler, was conmiissioned 
in 1856 to open mission work for the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. After passing through great 



during the Sepoy relwllion. in 1857. Bareilly vocation she followed wilh success in PlatLsmoiuh, 
was settled as headeiuarters. The family moved Grand Island nnd Hastmjjs. cities of Nebrnskn. 
Iheir home seventeen timt-s during the nest 
years, according to tiie needs of the work. . Ke- 
tumin^ to the United Slates, aflL-r a few years" 
rest, Dr. Bnller was requested to oi^niie mis- 
sion work in Mexico. There the linguistic: abil- 
ity of the dau^ter was of great service. in 
1SS4 Miss Butler went with her parents to revi n 
her native land, and her obsen'ations durin]^ .m 
extended loiir in that coimtry have served as tin 
theme of many of her addresses and articles, i.'n 
account of tlie iiifirinilies of age and the hi/.iiA 
responsibilities borne so long. Dr. and Mr^^. Iiiii!i f 
reside quletlylil Newton Center, Mass , aiul (mm 
their home the daughter goes out to in>.|iirL- irili':-^ 
with hef own belief in the glorious nu'—iliilidi •■ dr 
women in every land, wlien aided liy Clinsium 
civilixalion. MLss Butler is interested in missionary 
work of all kinds, mediral missions for the women 
of the East being her fa\orile subject. As a King's 
Uatighter she works in the slums of Boston, besides 
pleading in the churches and on public platforms 
for the needy in the uttermost parts of the earth. 
A short residence in Alaska gave K 
into the condition of the people there, and she 
an ardent champion of llieir riglils in regard 
suitable educational granLs and the enforcement of 
the laws prohibiting the sale of liquor 
Territor>-. Miss Butler is her father's ass 
his literary labors, by which he still aids the cause 
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which her talents and inclinations tended. At last 
she gave up other work and applied herself exclu- 
siveiy to ceramic painting, establishing a studio in 
" -. - ^ ^c ^^ jj^j artists ir ' 



he served so intv Mi^ u-.. ■, Iut pen ,ils,, i^r 
mi.s.stonary publicnlions. 

BUTLER, Mrs. Frances Kemble, see 
Kkmble, Fbascks Annk, 

BUTT£RPI£I,D, HisaMeUona Monlton, 
china -painter, born in liacint'. Wis., islh May, 1853. 
She was educated in St. Louli, Mo,, and Omaha, 
Neb., and is a graduate nfBrownell Hall in Omaha. 
ghe was for twelve years engaged in leaching, which 



in the State. She received the first honorable 
mention for china-painting in the woman's depart- 
ment of the New Orleans World's Fair, and in 1889 
the first gold medal for china-painting given by the 
Western Art A-ssociation in Omaha. She has 
received many favorable notices from art critics and 
the press. 

BITINGTON, Uts. BUa Goode, journalist, 
bom in Thomaston. Ga,, 24111 March, 1S58. Mrs. 
Bvington is president of the VX'oman's Press Club 
1 if Georgia^ and, wilh her husband, Edward Telfair 
Ityiniilon, joint proprietor, editor and manager of 
lIil- Columbus "'Evening Ledger." a successful 
souiiiL-m daily. The flourishing condition of the 
'\i>ni3irs Press Club bears testimony to the deep 
iiiUrest and zeal of its presiding ofticer. She 
1 1 1.-1.1 iires that the work is made easier by the sym- 
|j,(thy and app^o^-al of her husband. Mis. Bymg- 
ii III is deeply interested in the intellectual and in- 
(Uistrialprogressof woman, and that her interest Is 
] pratiital, rather than theoretical, Is evinced in the 
r,m that, with the exception of the carrier boys and 
I'lur men for outdoor work, all of llie employfe ol 

IliM "1 Hitirfr" oHirc un> unmi-n A ii-nmin ic cwn. 



plo^'ed as foreman, a ' 



n artist makes the illus- 




woman manipuinies tlie tj-pe-\.i..ii. a ». 
mailing clerk, and all the type is set by wui 
of whom receive equal pay with men who 
ployed in similar capacities. Not content \ 

nelp extended to her sisters in her own nrn , 

Mrs. Byington organized a Worker's Club as an aid 
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tt> tlie many y<>iiiiK };irls who. while slill liurcU-iied plan for Ihe improvement of the MissiKsippi .-ind 
with the shniikinj; southern oinservatism. have lo Oliio rivera. He invented the steam-ram and 
Ko forth to battle uilh th<- »'or1il. Mrs. Itvintnon cunstnictcKl and commanded the steaiii-ram fleet in 
comes of ii distiiiguishuil Geor^iii lluiiily, Ireiiig the the vidurious battle of Memphis, where he was miir- 
UiHy wounded. Mr.s.CalieH'sethication was directed 
, , . , by her father. At tvwlve year; of age she had 
thuruu);lily read Gil)bon, and at lifteen she had ac- 
complished a remarkable course of reading, 
and uas in Hiient command of the i-'rench and 
Gentian liuigui^-s. She accompanied her parents 
to Cuba, reinaininK there some time.' She spent 
nearly a year at Ni.'u^ra. crossini; the river re- 
peatedly III the (amuus "iron basket" which first 
conveyed men and materials, and was the Hrst 
feinale to view the Kalis from the bridge before its 
completion. The vears of 1X54 and 185.S she spent in 
Europe, stiulviii^ history ami liteniture. She spent 
lart of tile *inti:rs of 1S60 and iK6t in Richmond, 
here, under the niiardianship of her kinsman, 
Hon. A. H. H. Stuart and Hon. John IJ. ftilduin, 
the two Union leaders in the co]i\'ention, she fol- 
lowed the proccediiiK?* 'ind heard the views of the 
mtn who weighed the measure of secession. When 
the imhiip])y decision was reachetl which precipi- 
tated cini war. she returned to her familv in Wash- 
Innl'in. After tlie Iwittle of Memphis "Mm. Ellet 
and her daughtur were permitted to join and nurse 
Cul. Ellet. who sank rapidly from his wound. 
""" ~ "'"" " ' " particiiiate in tlie siege of 




When the fleet n 
VicksburE. Charlo 



Kivc 



Ellei 



wlw had first 



Jurp. Chari _. . .._ 

hoisted ttie flaj; iti MLinphis, iK-gKed to accompany 
it. The decision was left to liU sister, who sent the 
lK>y to his brief and frlorious career. Col. Ellet 
died in Cairo, 21st Jime, i86a. his body was carried 
to Philadelphia, lay in state in Independence Hall, 
and was interred i[i Laurel Hill with militaT> 



daughter of Hie hite Co!. L'hark-s T. Goude. of 
Americus. and gTiuiddau^liter of Gen. VM Warren, 
of IVrry. She is essentially a siiiilhim u'oman, 
having always lit-ed in her native State, and havin? 
received her education in the l-'iirlow Eemale Col- 
lege, in Americus. and in the Cieorjtia I'emali; Col- 
lege in Madison. She w;ts married in 1S77 and, 
becomine; deeply interested in her husliand's jour- 
nalistic lalxini, bt'>;an to assist him with her pen, 
and in that wav cultivated a love for the work that 
has since bron'ght her distinction. I kr father Wits 
a man of brilliant attainments, while her mother is 
a perfect ty|)e uf culinred Southern womanhood. 
From them Mrs. Bvinfitun inherits her intellei'tual 

ETts, which, togetiier with her ycmth, jiersonal 
rnuty and charm of in.-niner. make her a fa\'orite 
with her friends. She is a constant worker, spend- 
ing many hours daily at her desk and often work- 
ing lale into the ni^ht. but. nolwitlistanding her 
numerous duties, she tinds time tn [,'ive to s.Kiely, 
She is seirelarv and lrea^.virer of the An Club, ihe 
leadingsi >ii:il iiml literarv < Frj;ain/iili. in . .f Coluiiiluis. 
CA.BBI/If, Htb. Mary Virginia BUet, 
educatfir, U>rn at the - I'.iint of ifrinnr," l.vnch- 
burg. Va.,tlle home of her maternal urandfalher. 
Judge IJiiniel, 141I1 January. iM,i<,. Mer father. 
the eminent civil iiwrner, Charl.-; Ivll.t. jr.. built 
the first sus|>ensi"n l)ri.l;;e in die l"iiit>-.l .m.Hes. 
over the Schuylkill river at I'hilad.lphia. |)ri-seiited 
the lir^l phms fur a l)rul],re arrr pis tile .Mississippi 
river at St, l.uLii<. and Imilt the first bridi^'e a(Tos.s 
the Ni.i^Mra li.I.m the I'iill-;. Ik- lirsl su^'^~.tL-d 
and advo< -ited ,1 I'lirifif r.ulr.«iil, and liis "tem- 
Khie Kid;.;.', at Kock Fish 
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tlle world. He was the author 
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honors. I lis wife survived him hut one week, 
Charles Rivers Ellet ilied Bjth October, i.S6j. from 
t-xpusure aiul fatigue. The c;are of the two younger 
ihildren and of their as;ed grandmother de\-ulved 




a school for girls, Norwood Institute. In rSy.. 
Mrs. Cabell nided in organizing a society of iht 
descendants of Revolutionary' patriots, the Dai)j;li 
ters of the American Kevo)ution. 

CADWAI;lADBR. Mtb. Alice A. W., 
philanthropist, born in St. Clairsville, Ohio, in 1S3J. 
At an early age she became the wife of Mr. Cmrh- 
ran, a Virginian, who died, leaving her wiih a fam- 
ily of three small children. Six years after his 
death she wa-s united in marriage to N. J. White, 
who was killed in the battle of Antielam. Mrs, 
Whhe took charge of the sanitary supplies of Jef- 
ferson Barracks, Missouri, and served subsequently 
under the Sanitary Commission on the slenmer 
"R. C. Woods;" at Jefferson ville, Ind.; and over 
the White Women's RcfiiRee Hospital, at N^ish 
ville, Tenn. She settled in Nebraska, pre-empting; 
4 homestead, on which she lived two years. I'lir- 
inx that period and for two vears afterward ^ht- 
filfed the office of Grand V'ice-Templarin theorilir 
of Good Templars. Then the crusade spirit firiil 
the Great West, and, laying down her Good Ttiu- 
plar work, with other sisters, she joined in Uu- 
crusnde against the saloons in Lincoln, Neb. In 
t880| in Lincoln, Neb., she became the wife ii( 
Rev. Toseph Cadwallader, of the Congregatiori.il 
Church. On account of his failing health they 
removed to Jacksonville, Fla., where in 1SS6 
she was made president of the Stale Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union. In that office she 
brou^t the work in that State from a condition of 
apathy and indifference to a Iiealthy and steadily 
increasing growth. She resigned her position as 
Slate president and is now engaged in the crown* 
ii^ work of her life, the establishment of the 
I U^miao's Industrial Home, in Augusta, Ga. 
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CADT, Mrs. Helena Maxwell, doctor oi 

'' "nt, bom in New DrltMns. La,. 36lh April, 

She spent most of her >outh in Cuba, and 

larried to Mr. Cady in iSto. and lias a 

of seven living children. While living in 

ins after the Civil War, she underlouk a 

in Hom(£0|)alhiL' School of Physicians and 

ins in St Louis, After graduating M. D., 

racliced for several years in Little Rock, 

Leaving that city she settled in Louisville, 

1 e was for several years one f it Wff f 

of the Lltle Rock free D spcnsary 

=- 1^ ..I .1 = t .1 ^^ Hom(e path c 
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4 She e daug ter of Re Salmon 

la de Ruth Stee e At the age of h riee 
1 e entered ^Ib n Coll«:e and wis n a 

Robert \ C n pi el ol Ne \ork S e 




associate hersell with the Woman's Christi;in 
Temperance Union, and she has spared neither 
time nor monev In help the cause and promote 
its interests. She has been called continuously to 
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presideJnitsassemhUes.aspresidentoflocal.Cuimly tamed a fine n-piitalion fur 
iind district unions. Sim hiis for tlic prist elt^cn niitural jiortrayul Df iht; cli;iri] 
ytmrs bc-ui prL-siilviit of a district, nnd llius for tluit Slic is iiitiTi'sU'<l in all Ihiil 
time a member of the Sintv exL-cutivubiiaril «f Uic fussiun and studies jinimiii^' 
Wtinian's Cliristirtii Ttmpi-raiict I'nion of MiL-hi- 
Kiin. For nt'iirlv thnv yi-ars slii- iiclud as si'crtlary 
fi.r Hc-nry A- Klvri..lds, of rvd-ribl).>n lam..-, mak- 
ing llis dali.-s iitiil keipin^ liini L-iinslalltly in Iho 
fidd, wimiin;; at (hat tiiiii; tin- iiamu uf "Ntvtr- 
fMiy-die Canijilu'll.'' «'hic'li wna Kiwn in a [lapcr 
reikd at n iSbili; milting In- Mrs. C. II. lohnsun. 
.ModL'St and tmiissumin^, shO has l>y hi-r riinihy <>r 
l>L-ra-|itiiiH ami iTidiiiiiit.iltli' pL-rsL'Vcrimct; eiuli-'ai'i'd 
herself ti) .-i lani" iHn-le of the htst wi)rkiTS in bodi 
churdi ii 



ia 111.: 



niiiK and sviidiii^ iliii^ii^h ht-r 
speakers. I'.ir Iwilvf vi.-iirs previous to 
sade, she coiidiicud alar;;..- si.ire ia millii 
fancy jriHids. She is the lu.Jlhfr .if three s 
of wliimi dit-d in infamv. I ler Iwr, remain 
now grinvn to maiihuiid. Ii.i;el1nr with 
band, have Ki\en her rmich aid in larrvint 
tempenmce wnrk. Mr. and NErs, Caiiipl 
conducted a lar),'e hotel lor fuiir years 
AEanistiijue, }iVw\\. 

CAMPBBX,!,, Miss Evelyn, .acli>r, 
Waterloo. Enk'iaiid. iti rsfi^i. She is tlie ■ 
of Conrad and 1 leli-n Pi trie. Cuniitijc lo 
when she WiLS guile vmiiiii. the familv S' 
New York Cily. wlierJ ICvelyn entered the 
.School for Dramatic Kxpressinn. nndir di 
of L.D. SarKtnt. She remainiil ihi-re three 
after which she was widi a iraveliiin emu 
twoyears.^ She then i.e.am.-iuneniher -1" 
eompany in "Jim (lie I'eiiman." She wi 
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iircifiress. 
CAUPBBI^L, Miss Georgine, a 

New Urk-an^. I.a. She is a daii;;l 
t;e.tr^e W. Cimpbell, a deMLEulaiil <i 
Euished Scotch laniiiv uf lh.it ii.ittu-, 
was unc of the weaklii.--i nw\ ni-..i inll 
in iheS.M 
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cess in the character of du' dau^'hter : 
with that company two years. She tl 
Boston Museum Company aii<I is a 
received by its patrons. AhlKiii^li y 



when her 

pietiiris have Ihih e.xhibitwi. and in the Wiirld's 
i-air in New ( IrUans in 1.SN3 and i.S«4 she received 
led th.r hliie riliU.n. 

CAHPBEI.I'j Mrs. Helen S., anthur and 

.... _ ,. _.. ... „.l;,„.rt, N. Y.. 411, |„ij.. iHl,. 

- - Ixrth sides of llie 
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s of Scotch .incestors < 
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house. Twelve months after her birth her father, for alleviating the miseries of the ignorant and im- 

Homer H. Stuart, removed to New York Cit>', poverished in New Vork City. Some of the cone! u- 

where he lived until his dealh. in 1S90. and where sions reached by Mrs. Camjibell appeared in her 



as a laityer and a citizen he filled ' 




th honor novel, "Mrs. Hemdon's Income, which ■ 

printed lir^t as a serial in the "Christian Union," 
and was afterward issued in book-form. This 
powerful book at once lifted Mrs. Campbell to an 
exalted place as a novelist, while her thnllii»; 5tor>' 
won [lie attention of philanthropbis and reformers 
the worid over. AttractMl by this volume, in 1886, 
the New ^'ork "Tribune" appointed her its com- 
missio[ier to investigate the condition of wom^n 
wase-eamers in New York, and that work resulted 
in a series of papers under the title of " Prisoners 
of Povertj*," which caused a profound and wide- 
spread sensjition respectiiift the life of wage-women 
in the nielrii]>olis. It may be regarded as the 
seed from which has issued a vast amount of 
littTature upon ihe topic, resulting in great amelio- 
ration in the condition of a large, ana at that time 
nunrly hel[ilc.-ss, iMxty <if workers. Soon afterwards 
Mrs, Camjiliell went abniad to investigate the lives 
of wage-eaniers in London, I'aris, Italy and Ger- 
many. There she remained eighteen months or 
mure, thy fruits ()f hiT work ap|n.-aring, upon her 
return to this country, in "Prisoners of Poverty 
Abroad." Following that came "Miss Mchnda's 
Opportunity" ami "Rogi-r Berkley's Probration," 
two short novels, and, later, " Anne Bradstreet 
and Her Time." a historical study of early colonial 
life, "A Sylvan Citv," having already done the 
■ J same thing fur I'hiladelphia, The latt-st published 
Al wt)rk of .Mrs. Cnmpljelf, " Parkncss and Daylight 
MM in New York," is a serifs of graphic portraitures 
■ of the salient featurw of the city. In 1890 Mrs. 
B Campbell received a prize from the American 
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various responsible positions. Marrivd at the age 
of twenty to an army surgeon, she thereafter lived 
in various portions of the L'nitc'd States, during 
which time she gained that broad experience 
which has reappeared in her literary work. 
Endowed with atiundiun vitality, great imag- 
ination, power of dramatic exjiression and 
a profoundly syni|>atheiic nature, it was imi>os- 
sible for the yonng woman to live an idle 
life. At the age of twenty-three, under her 
married name, Helen C, Weeks, she began work 
for children, writing steadily for "Uur Yoimg 
Folks," the "Riverside Magazine" and other 
juvenile periodicals. I.ikeall her sulisequent work, 
these articles were vital, magnetic and infused 
with both humor and pathos, Sion her stories 
^rew in length, and the " Ainslee Series " was 
issued in book form. This comprised "Ainslee," 
" Grandpa's House," " Four and What They 
Did" and "White and Red." They were exceed- 
ingly po^iular and still find a sale. All of them 

were reprinted in England. Her next works were ' 

" Six Smners," " His Grandmothers " and " "The ■ ■ .! 

American Girl's Hand-lx>ok of VVork and Play." ^ 

About 18S3 she became literary and household .A 

editor of "Our Continent," and wrote for its pages .' 

the popular novel entided "Under Green Apple 'i 

Boughs," followed by the " What-to-do-Club." J 

These latter Ixniks were preceded by several others, .. , .rt ] 

entitled " Unto the Third and Fourth Generation," 

"The Easiest W.iy in HoiisekeepingandCooking" iiri.kn b. Campbell. 

and the ' ' Problem of the Poor. ' U ilh the last men- 
tioned l>ook, whirh gave an impetus to much work Economical .Vssociation f.>r a monograph upon 
along the same lines by other writers, began Mrs. "Women Wage-lianiers." She has contributed 
Campbell's s|>ecial interest in the poor. Tliis ap- many articles on economic suhjerts to reviews and 
peared in iti8o,anddrewgrcatatIention toward plans magaiines. Her home is in New Vork City, 
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CANFIEI.D, Mrs. Corresta T., 

bom in Chardoci, Ohio. 6th March. 
Canfi«lds, fur meriloricms servict, ret 
the king ot Englanti, in 1350. a grant t 



ph>-sician, establisli a pre<:e<letit by awarding it to a praclicing 
t(33. The physician. A full-fledged M. 1>,, she settled in 
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physician, ; 
tic patrona 



iged I 

K but tini-en dollars cai^ilal, 
she borrowed encugn to buy out a resident 
physician, and under great opposition so won pub- 
tic patronage as to pay all her debts the first year. 
There she remained nearly ten years and amassed 
a snug sum. She next spent ayear in traveling. In 
i88a she settled in Chicago, where she has built 
up a large practice and served in many public 
offices. She is at present a member of theboard of 
censors of the American Institute of Homeopathy, 
having been elected for the second time. She was 
the first woman who served in that capacity. One 
was elected the previous year but was not allowed 
to serve on the board of censore. Three years 
before her admission women were not permitted to 
join that society', and much opprobrium was still 
attached to those " hybrids who did. Even 
women shared in that feeling. After a time, seeing 
none of her sex actively represented in the society, 
she felt that, to enjoy its privileges, one should 
assume its duties. Sheihereftire prepared a paper 
and read It before the institute. She has served as 

f resident, vice-president and secretary of the 
I'oman's Medital Association of Chicngo, vice- 
president of the Hahnemann Clinical for two years, 
and has been appointed on the woman's committee 
for a homeopathic congress to be held during the 
World's Columbian Kxpnsilion jn 1893. 
CAPPZANI, Hme. Zrnlsa, operatic sin^r 

and musical educator ' ■" "^ •- ' — *-- 

Hur maiden name ..._ 

grandfather was a noted Seotdlm 

pr^iftssor inlhe University of Munich. Herfalher 

was a dramatic ttnor, and her mother was a Oer- 



the rivtr C.im, iti V..rkstiiri:, and sttlkd ihcrt. 
After occupjing (hat gr.int for three-hundred y<.-.\ 
they came to America, shortly after the arrival 
the Plymouth Pilgrims, and were among the first s 
tiers of New Haven, Conn. Dr. Canlield is i 
scended from French Huguenots and New Engla 
Presbyterians, Her motJier, reared at a time «h 
it was thought a sin for a man to kiss his wifi.' 
babe on Sunday, did not neglect the moral traini 
of her children. Intellectual, well-read, in ad\ar 
of ber time, the dau^iter has inherited 
will power and executive ability. Corresta 
the seminary of Chardon at an early age, but sIil 
was soon married. Though a wife and motlur, 
reading and study were kept up. From her chilil- 
bood she was ambitious to be a physician. I.i-it 
alone without resources, at the close of the Civil 
War, the ambitions of early youth revived. In 
1869 she entered the Woman's Homeopathic Col- 
lege of Cleveland, Ohio. With the help of a half- 
year's scholarship Mrs. Canfield finished the first 
college year. In the second year she became an 
assistant of the president, Dr. Myra K. Merrick, 
and g^ned means to continue in college. She was 
graduated with first honors in 1871, having served 
for some lime as demonstrator of anatomy. D<ir- 
iiw the following summer she practiced in I~c>rt 
Wb^yne, Ind., earning enough to enable her to enttr 
the Men's Homeopathic College of Clevelaml, 
While there, she was demonstrator of anatomy in 
the woman's department, and practiced enuu^'h, 
visiting patients mornings and evenings, to defray 

expenses. She attended all the lectures, pns^eii nun woman of hi>;h soii.J r.nili. .\l lln; dK"^ ol' 
throurii the whole airriculum and was graduated years Luisa m;ls h musical prodigy, and she 
third m the men's course, the faculty acknowledg- ceived a thorough musical education. At the i , 
ii^ that she was entitled to a prize, but would not of seventeen she was married to Mr. Kapp. a 
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Austrian counMtor. Her husliand died three years 
iiftt;r tliL-ir tiiarriiLKu, k'nviii); hei with twu chiklri.1), 
a Hon and a (Iau);ht(;r, and uilli unly tliu usual 
small punsiou to su|>]>»rt and (.-ddcalt.- her family, 
AftiT a |>tTicjd of prostration Mnie. Ka|>|> aruused 
litisilf and begiui to make list of her takiits and 
liiT trainine. She suc(\'i-<Icil and eartuil anipk 
- •oeJucate her childnn. Wlim Mi " - 
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r, Fri-d Yuung, 
hiKi-. «liile he 
i;,th ^ray. iS6o, 
lie ajipL-ared in 



11 in^ triianph 
.iiL.',-ii in the 
King 



I coiU]iUti- 

I.ondiin iindi.-r tllv aiispin 
Viscimnltss l'aliiierst< in. 
lnriuK iJi a o.ni-irt i-ivi-' 
CiUk-n K.Him ..f Itiickiuj^liaiii I'ala.- 
of i(.'l;;imn. lEir liMchurs in draniai.. ._ . _. _ 
her hrotlKT, the tt-nor \'oiuif,', anil his wile, and 
l,iidlle (.Irahn. Aller apjiearini,' in the Knyal 
Theater, Hani.ver, she was called to Krankf..rt-on- 
tlic-Main.andtliL'ncet.) Ihedrand Ihithy of Hesse- 
Cassi-1. At the re<[Uest i.f the Inlcndan't she niade 
her debut there as I.uere/ia. Her Valentine in 
"The lUiHiienoLs," Fides in •■The Pniphet" and 
l-t-onore in " I'idelio " made an impression. Her- 
miui [,evi. thi.'n lender of the Crand tJpera in Rotter- 
dam, en^mKed her after her rendering of Ivli^alieth 
in " Tannhiiuser, " Her iippearance in Rotterdam 
as Ortnid in " l.ohenKrin" created a furore. After 
thai slii; appeari-d in I'esth, l'ra(;iie and Vienna. 
The sudden death i if her miilher caused a severe 
illness. A soiimrn at Oimu restored her health so 
that shecoiildsinKinafesUvidin Itersamo. After 
that she sanK in Italian her j^reat rule of Valentine 
in La Scida, in Milan, and dun lilled en-a-emeiiLs 
for iLnliai) <i|)er;i in Biicharesl and in the Imperial 
Thi-ater, Nice. The K"-al '■iriiival of I'arma fol- 
lowed, and there she createil the role of .Silika, 
sintcinj; it ihirly-twi i umes in i me rariiival. Viaiiesi. 
the leiKh-r of the l-ifeo in H.itrelona. enp»Kvd her 
after that fvent. The lm[HTial Theater of TKlis, 
Kussia, wjis hiT ne\t. though dearly l»iiiL;ht. 
triiiniph. At Ihe end of the season she conlracted 
broneliitis. l'ermitt,il hv a (oolish iihvsii.ian and 
over-persuaded liv llie Intenihmt and the I'rillre, 
she saii^:, despite li.-r ilhi.ss. An enthiisiastii: 
toreh!i-ln pro.e-i^ion in h,r honor clos.d the ev. n- 
ed the jioim- 
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famoiu) as a teacher. After one sea,son in America 
she retired from tlie'sliiKe and went to .Milan, and 
there stum and often «-as culli-d ii^on to advise 
yuuiw siiiK<.'rs. After leachin); in Milan two years 
she Hcci^ited an Invitiition from Etoston, and. when 
sininn^ in a Harvard concert, fused Iter iianio into 
Cappiani. In siitisfy an existitiK popular un^udice. 
In 1881 she Wits htdiicvd to settle in New \'()rkj and 
there site has hei^n ver}' sticcessftil as a trainer. 
Her essays (in the vime'nre reproduced in many 
musical jiapers in this and foreipi countries, notably 
in Gemiaity. When the board of examiners of 
the Ameriran ColK^re of Musiciatis w;is orKanized 
in Clevelaiul, I Hiio. she was tlie only woman elected 
amonj; ei^rliti-en I'rofessors. At a sllbseiiuent meet- 
ing in New York she was reel.cled. 

CARDWII,!,, Miss Uary £., was l>orn in 
LuiiisviKe. Kv. U'hileshe was vet a child, her par- 
ents m..*eillo New Albany. I'nd., where she has 
|>a.ssed her life. In her early years her health was 
impaired tij' too cior^e a]i])li(-ation to books, and 
she was forced to j;ive up s<hor)l work at fifteen 
years of ajie. just when it would have been most 
valuable to her. She be^an her lileritrv career by 
workinji in the interests • f reform. Afmost every 
... _ . . jioieiiitiit of the last ten years has re- 
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Afiiilemv of >bisi.-, .New York. The storinv p.i-.s- 
aifi- UoiVlU on a rela[ise; stilt she ai>]ieariil uilh 
rt.warkabk- sm-eess in " l/Alricaine "' at the Acad- 
emy in 1.S6S 69. At diat time she dismveri-d in 
her an fortunate secrets hIucIi enabled her to over- 
come the dithcutlies brou}.'lit on iter bv bronchitis, 
wid the knott-|ei.lt;e of which lias since maik- her 



.les. In liine. iSSh. in the first 11 -iivention of the 

■stern .\ssociatii m . i( Writers. Miss Cardwill c<m- 

nitedapaperon ■'fheSucc.-s.sftil StndvofShake- 

■are.'' In June. iS-SS, she was chosen con^- 

>nilill>.' seiTe't^irv of that association, and in the 

following year sh'e w.is chosen as -ecrelary. In 

her oMicial capacitv. as corresponding secretary-, 

she was a-^sociated" with .Mn*. L. .May Wheeler as 



CARDWILL. 

cditur of tile "V\'estem Associatitm of Writers ivti'rcd fnur 

Souvenir for iSS8." and in Uie following veiir she make their 

became the solo editor of the souvenir for that ye;ir. Mrs. Carha 

CARHART, Blra. Clars H. Sully, echicatpr terestitl ii) 

anii refomicr, iKini in (Jttaua, Cniiadii. >.th .April, I'eiiipenini.'c 
l,ir(^-st loial 
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active iiiiiiistrj', and they went lo 
e in Itrooklyi), N. V., to he neiir 
fiiniily. She became much in- 
:) me w<jrk of the Woman's Christian 
It t'nioii. U-iiitt secretary of one of tile 
al ujiions. n[i<l rilterwiird prisideiit of liie 
nens work in Siitfi.lk oniiity. While on 
a visit ill Donlev i-onnly, TeML«. slie onraiii/cd 11 
lin'al imiiiii, uiiich miinn so aninsed iHihlic seiili- 
meiitth.it within linlit niomhsaftenvanltlie saluons 
in that coimtvw.Tc chisul hv i"i]iiilar v.ite. Shi- 
l)e<ame im.r..-s(.0 in the social c.nililii-n of ihe 
w.irkin--t:ii-|s ..f ISronklvo. I'r.imiiient women 
ivere calkil f .j;<th.r from" tile dmri-hes <.( Ih.- cilv. 
and in iS.s^Huy planted llie Iledford Clvth in the 
heart of a ilislrict where shop-i^rls and failorv 
..p'nilives live. The aim w:is tile U-lt<-riii-of die 
so<:ialoindilioniifilioseuirls,onerin;:lhemiimo<-<.'nt 
anmsenieiils ami insinicliiin in praetii-al briinches. 
The work has since i-roivn iniredihly. dltlwt 
society she was the tirst president. Slie was thus 
the pioneer in establishini; uirls' ciulis. which 
become svich an hiipi,rt:uil factor in the livc-s of the 
workint:-^'irls of New York and ISn.i.klvn. For 
si.-! vears Mrs. Carhait held the po'.ilion 'of corre- 
spondin;;secr(-larv of the Woman's Umiie ^lissiml- 
ary Socielvof ihe Metlurfli-.t i:pis<oi)al Cimrch, in 
the New York fvitst Conference, and she has tieina 
KTeat fnclor Ml its sticcess. I'ur six years siie was 
setitasa represeiitatiw totlie iiatiotial njiivenlions, 
aiid ill iKSg rL-|>rcst-iiIiil that smielv on tiie plat- 
form of the National Woi ' -- " - 
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1 Chic 
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of die 



. . _ . of the woman's liranch of the 
World's Columbian Exposition in Chicatjo. 

CARI,I8I,B, Mrs. Marj Jane, s.«ial leader, 
bom in Covinjiton, Kenton couniy.Ky-.iMli Aiii,'iist, 



1845. She is of English parenl:iKe- Her maternal 
grandfather, J. G. I'kiyter. wiio vuis a f;oicrLiinent 
official from (lie first settlement of dial citv, was 
descended from an old familv ofl'jiKlish nohllitvof 
that name. In early life .Mrs. Carhart showed an 
unusuul aptitude for biHiks. Her sehnol dntics 
tt-ere evtr a source of enj.iyiiient. and she ilecided 
to become a teacher. At ten years <if a;;e she was 
" "il to a hoardhiK-school ill '"" 



.. . Alter \\\<- ve.ir 
, and sliidii'd in the 'Itiil 



she excelled i 

schuiil, until th 
Center, N. Y.. where she atlende<i the s. niiiiarv. 
After ;>radualin>-, she l>es;an to teach. In LSfi'i, 
after the death of her father, llie family removed to 
])aeenpt>rt, loua. She immedl-itelv eniereil the 
dty scliiiol there and for six years Held lii);h r.nik 
as a teadier. At the solidtaliun of the s<'lii'r.|- 
buan] slle iiiauKurated a system of musical instruc- 
tion, iiiclildiii); everv grade of all the citv sehnols. 
On sth (Jctolier, 1S71. she became die wife . if Kev. 
Lewis H. Carhart, a vnmg Mediodisi l':|,im,,i,al 
minister, and widi him Vent to live in Charl.s c'tv, 
loH-a. Their family enlists of two children. 
There she entered liearlilv into his w- irk and sn- 
unded alibis <^lli>rLs to bniUl lip the duircli. Soon 
alter the Civil War slle went to Texas with In rims- 
band, who had been a captain in die L'liiun 
amiy, and had volunteered in the uork of reor- 
ganizing the Methodist ICpiscopal Church in the 
South. They had to work iti the face of hitter 
opposition, but. larjjely owing to Mrs. Carharts 
activity and popularity, lart,'e idiiKregalions were 
forrned and churches were built in l)allas 
and ti«g:hboTing dties. In itfij her 




.lis were 1S35. Ilerfatber, .Maji.rJr.hn.MlenGoodson, fought 
Sherman dirough tlie warof iXia, and served several terms in 
husband the House of Kepresentalives and the Senate, and 
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was for four years innynr of Covinpwn- He bore 
H Strong res*?rnl)lanci: to Gen. Jacksim. bi)t)i ]ihysi- 
cally unci nienLiUy. He was a man of Eroat will 
power and pensiinkl coun^^t and cxi^rled n strong 
inHuL-nci; in pulitics. Hf niarrit-d, when forly ytars 
uf ap:. Heny Wasson, of CovinKtun. His (InuKhter 
jwissesscs mucin if In r father's ^^^e^Kthufcllara(■ter. 
She was eduoalucl in the C<>vinf;ton srlionis and be- 
LMmc the wife nf John (Iriftin Carlisle, i^lli Jiuuiiiry, 
r8!i7. She is the mulhcr 'if five diiltlren, two of 
whom are living. William Ktiikaeil and Lillxin 
Li>Kan, Until lawyers. Mrs, Carlisle's strong per- 
sonality lias miirh lo do with her luislmrid's siiai.:ss 
in life. Slu: is impiilar in \Vasliiiij;tcm society, 
makes many fri'.'iuls and keeps tliem liy ln-inR true 
in her frienilslii|is, f,'''i'"y niakiiij; samlitvs ami 
sulfi-rinj; ini-nnvenienies frir olliers. 1 ler husband. 
Senator Carlisle, ex -speaker of the 1 louse, is known 
lliron^-honl the rniud States. The snpj..irt <.f 
sm-h women as Mrs. Carlisle is a poiieiHil futor in 
the liv(-s of all men, nwi to her more than any 
other d.Hs Mr, Carlisl,. owe all lli.il is true to him- 
self, that places hhn in tlie front rank of thr' t;rcat 
lhiiik,rs iindofthe j;r,Mt Sl.1l1sm1.11 nllli.- aye. 

CARPENTER, Mrs. Alice Dimmick, tmv 

chr, »a,s bom in Mili..r,l, f,i. Mie is d, si. ended 
fr..mthe lui^disli faniilv of I )ymnkev The foimd- 
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Carpenter lived in Chicago, where she was promi- 
nent in art, music and literature, and in dub life. 
She has published one volume of verie, " Poems 
Original and Translated" [Chicntro, iSHa). One 
of her most important productions is a pamphlet 
entitled "The Man Material," which attempts to 
prove the doctritie of materialism. She has traveled 
extensively in this countrj-. Canada and Europe. 
She passes her winters on the Pacific Coast. 

CARPENTER, UlBS Ellen H., artist, bom 
in Killingly, Conn., aSUi November, 1836. While 
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father, Milloii Dinitnick. w:is a prominent lawyer 
of Milford, I'a. M.r mother w.is Klizalx-th Allen, 
a daus,'hler of Rev. Edward Allen, The early 
de^th of Mr. Dimmick left the widow with Ihree 
young children, Alice was delicate uiid paiised tile 





noted in scIi.hiI 


for correct draivinK, it was not 


niilil i»5« her at 


teiition was caliwi to the study of 


an. She first • 


itiidied with Thonnis Edward, of 



vears of her cliildhootl as an ii»-; 
sissi-d a hrlKlil and cheerful disp 
her life a ple.xsure des[)ile her 
family lived in various cities, I'or 



aii<l afierwartls drew 
Lowell liistnuie, ifoston. for several years. In 
1867 she went to I'aris, where she piined a new 
iiiilieliis hi study. From that time she has been a 
popiihir leaclier. having, l>'>tli in school and studio, 
numerous classes in drawiiitr. water-color and oil 
painliiii,'. She accompanied some of her students 
on a European lour in iHyT,, traielinj; and sketch- 
ing extensively. !n lur own country she has 
painted from nature numerous scenes in the South, 
m Califumtaand in many notitl IiK:aliiies. In 1878 
she Iwfran seritmsly ^> stuily face and fijrure, K"inR 
to l^urope for spi-cial work. She studied with the 
portrait painter, Cusson. in Berlin, for a while, and 
then went to Paris, where slit: attended Julien's and 
Carlo Rossi's schools. She copied portr.aits of 
several noted .\hisons for the Miwoiiic Temple in) 
Itoston. Her commissions have been numerous, 
in itjgo she had commissions which took her to 
Paris, to copy "The Imniacuhite Conception" 
-"■ and "The Holy Family" by Murillo, and several of 

the noted modem rMiintings in the museum of the 
but she pos- ].uxenibour)r. In the same year she was in Algiers 
on that made and .Spain, sketching eastern life and manners, 
kness. 'Hie and painted several interiors from the Alh.-unbra 
un years Mrs. and Palace in Seville. Her home is in Boston. 
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CAHROIiIf, Miss Anna BUa, political writer 
and mililarj' genius, bom in KiiiKslon Hall, tile 
ancestral residence of her father, (Jovemor Thomas 
King Carroll, Somerset county, Md., 29111 Aiipist, 
1815. Her mother was Juliana Stevenson, the 
daughter of Colonel Henry James Stevenson, who 
had come over in the British army as siirtreiin diir- 
ingthe Revolutionary War. Dr. Stevenson, thciiigh 
a stanch Tory, was beloved for the care bestowed 
by him upon the wounded of both nrniies. He 
settled in Baltimore. I>eranie j^rcatly distinRiiishwi 
in his profession and biiill a iH-aulifiil ri-^idciice on 
Parnassus Hill. Thomas Kiuj; Oirroll niiirried 
Miss Stevenson in liis twenlictli vear. and Anna 
Ella was the oldest child of this youihful couole. 
She early showed a '■eniarkable character, rcadinj; 
law tt-ith her father ill a volilhfiil a^c and (iillowillK 
with interest his pnlitical c-arecr, SIk- soon bfj;ini 
to write for the press, ller lir>I [lulilishcd work 
was entitled "-The Great Aiuericau Ualtle, or i'o- 
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lime a M-arm friend of Miss Carroll, became a lead- 
inj; secessionist. Immediately after President Lin- 
coln's accession he made a very clever and violent 

speech, charKiiiK Nlr. Lincoln and the North «'itli 
havinj; m.ide the war. 'I'his speech was especially 
designed to carry- \Iaryland out of the Union. Miss 
Carroll, perceiving at once its baleful effect uiion 
her own Stale, determined to answer it, and did so 
in a [lamphlet of consummate ability'. By the use 
of documents in lier possession she showed that 
the Southern leaders from the lime of (."alhouii had 
been preparing for the war, and that for ten years 
previous the whole si-cession rao\emcnt had been 
planned, even in its details. Mr. Lincoln and his 
cabinet were pleasetl with that vindication, and the 
Republican party decided thai the pamphlet should 
be used as a canipai)!n document and sent broad- 
cast over Maryland. Thus encouraj;ed, Miss Car- 
roll herself, mainly at her oun expense, printed and 
circulated 50,ot)i) copies. James Tilghman. ()f the 
Union Committee of Baltimore, wrote her that he 
"set his son at the diwir of his house in Camden 
street, and that five-hundred men called for the 

Eamplilet in a single elay, and that these were the 
one and sinew of the city, wanting to know in 
which army they oiiglit to enlist." Mr. Lincoln 
and the war department, rerceiving Miss Carroll's 
ability, engaged her to continue to write in support 
of the government. At their suggestion she pre- 
pared a pamphlet on the «ar powers of the govern- 
ment. Copies of two editions of this pamphlet 
may be seen side by side in the bound volumes of 
manuscript in the State department. That paper 
was folloned by one on the " Power of tlie Presi- 
dent to sus]iend the writ of habeas corpus," and 
later a paper on "Reconstruction,'' showing that 

the Stale constitutions giving no opening for eman- 
cipation. The examination was made at President 
Lincoln's express desire. When Miss Carroll was 

Ereparing her war [)ai>ers, it was suggested to her 
y Ntr. Lincoln that she should go to St. Louis and 
enden\'or to form an o])inion of the probable suc- 
cess or failure of a most im|H>rtant e.x[)edition pre- 
Kring to descend the Mississippi by means of gtm- 
ats. It was a critic.tl time. The L'nion armies 
were costing the goveriinuiit two millions a day, 
and up to dial time had met with lillle else than 
defeat. The country was deeply despimiient, the 
failure of the Union cause Wiks [iredicted and the 
Eurc)]«'an powers were in haste to grant recognition 
to the Cunfedcracv. Mr. Lincoln and the adminis- 
tration «erc in the deepe-it anxietv, for tlievfelt that 
defeat upon the Mississippi would be fatal. Miss 



litical Romanism." This was followwl by "The 
Star of the West." describing the origin of our 
claims to the western territories, their condili()ns 
and their needs, and urging the building of the 
Pacific railroad. Miss Carroll took an active part 
in the election of Governor Hicks of .Maryland, in 
i860, and when the Civil War broke out she used 
her influence to hold (iovemor Hicks to the Union, 
thus .saving Marjland from secession and securing 
the safety of the National Capital. Seeing thai 
slavery was at the root of the rebellion, she free<l 
her own slaves at a great sacrifice and gave herself 
up cnthusia-sticalty to ihe supi>ort of the nalional 
cause, using her great social inttuence and her con- 
nection with the press to secure the loyalty of her 
State. Miss Carroll had Ijecome a communicant of 
the Pr«byterian Church in Hallimore, of which Dr. 
Robert J. Breckenridge, a loyal unionist, was jiils- 
lor. He was a man of great influence and disliiic- 
tion. His nephew, John C. Breckenridge, at one 



the 



-s and examining carefully the topography of 



She re|Hirled the 
fications an<l the tides as unfaiorable. Shebecame 
con\inced that the proposed tiescent by the gun- 
Ixiats would he fatal, and, in(|uiring carefully con- 
cerning the Teiiin-hsee ri^er, it occurreii to her tliat 
tlial was the true strategic line. The reliel leaders 
not having penvived this, it luid not Ix-en fortified. 
MLss Carnifl called in her frieiKl. Judge Kvans, of 
Texas, who had a rare knowlitlge of tlie topog- 
raphy of tliiit i>art of the countrv He vran struck 
by the sagacity and wisdimi of hw plan and ad- 
«si-d her to lose no time in laying it before the war 
deiJiirlnient. He assisted her in drawing up a map 
to a(xi)mi)any her written plan of campaign, and 
she hastened to Washington, and on 30th Novem- 
ber, iSfii, taking both jiapers to the war depart- 
ment, slie laid them before Tliomas A. Scott, then 
assistant secretary of war, explaining her views. 
Mr, Scott, the great railroad magnate, rec(^:niMd at 
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once the immense importance of her plans a:id by a congp'essional military committee, who re- 
hastened with them to Lincoln, who evinced the ported through Mr. Cockrell, i8th Februar\', 1879. 
greatest delight at the solution of the problem. He Although this report was adverse to congressional 
called in Benjamin K. Wade, president of the com- recognition and award, it admitted the services, 
mittee on the conduct of the war, telling him that both literary andmilitar\', even conceding the prop- 
he felt no doubt that this was the true move, but he osition that "the transfer of t e national armies 
feared to inaugurate a movement that was the work from the banks of the Ohio up the Tennessee river 
of a civilian and a woman. It was decided that the to the decisive position in Mississippi was the great- 
authorship of the plan must be kej)t secret so lonpj est military event in the interest of the human race 
as the war lasted, and urjj^ed by Mr. Wade, Presi- known to modem ages, and will ever rank among 
dent Lincoln determined to take the initiative and the very few strategic movements in the world's 
change the plan of the cainpaiy:n to the Tennessee, history that have decided the fate of empires and 
Mr. Stanton was put in ottice pledged to this nieas- people"; and that ** no true histor>' can be w'ritten 
ure, and the President was in favor of a plan that does not assign to the memorialist ( Miss Car- 
Ihat promised such fruitful results in the near futnre. roll) the credit of the conception." In 1881 a con- 
Thomas A. Scott was sent to organize the Western gjessional military committee under General Bragg 
troops, as he testified, to carry out her plans. In again reported after examining a great array of or- 
furtherance of this secret plan the western armies, iginal letters and testimony. The report confirmed 
to the amazement of the Confederacy, were sud- the admission of the claim in the strongest terms, 
denly transferred from the Mississipj^i up the Ten- and bills were brought in for the relief 01 Miss Car- 
nessee river. The most brilliani result followed, roll, now aged and mfirm. But the report was re- 
Fort Henry fell. Fort Donelson was taken, the served for the last day of Congress, and, like the 
Confederacy was divided and the rebel armies cut preceding ones, was utterly neglected. Miss Car- 
off from their source of supplies. The ultimate roll immediately after was stricken with paralysis. 
triumph of the Federal armies was assured. Great For three years her life was despaired of. Al- 
rejoicuigs took place. President Lincoln issued a though she sub-iequently rallied, she remained a 
proclamatit)n of public thanksgiving, and discus- confirmed invalid, supported and cared for by her 
sions were held in the Senate and in the House to devoted sister, Miss Mary H. Carroll, who had 
try to discover how this brilliant plan originated, been appointed a clerk in the Treasury' office, after 
Miss Carroll sat in the galler>-, quietly listening, a season of great privation and trial. In 1885 Miss 
but made no sign, having been advised that it was Carroll's case was brought before the Court of 
absolutely necessary that the authorship of the plan Claims, but, owing to her illness, she could take 
should not be macle known. She continued her no part in presenting the evidence. However, the 
work, suggesting new moves, by a series of letters papers were such that the Court of Claims gave its 
to the war department, there placed on file. When moral assent and retransmitted the case to Con- 
repeated reverses were sufiered in attempting to gress for action thereon, but nothing was ever 
take Vicksburg by the river. Miss Carroll pre- done. Each year a number of petitions were sent 
pared another remarkable paper, accompanied by a in from all over the land, praying Congress for 
map showing the fortifications, proving that they Nliss Carroll's recognition and award, and quietly 
could not be taken from the water and advising an the aged and noble authoress awaited the inev- 
attack jn the rear. She took those plans to the itable recognition of the future. During th » 
war office, and Mr. Wade has testified that they W^oman's Council in Washington, in the sprmg of 
were at once sent out to the proper military author- 1891, the case was brought up and a greiit desire 
ities, and that the fall of Vicksburg and also of expressed for an investigation and a biographical 
Island No. 10 was in consequence of her sagacious account of Miss Carroll. Subscriptions were se- 
suggestions. On subjects connected with the war, cured, and a biography with the congressional doc- 
and subsequently on reconstruction, Miss Carroll uments was prepared by Miss Sarah Kllen Black- 
continued her contributions to the press, but, owing well, and printed under the title. "A Military 
to Mr. Lincoln's untimely death, she was left un- Genius ; Lite of Anna l^lla Carroll, the Great 
recognized, and she presented in vain her very Unrecognized Member of Lincoln's Cabinet." Miss 
moderate bill to the government for her work in Carroll died in Washington, 19th Februarys, 1894. 
writing the pamphlets. Thomas A. Scott testified CARRINGTON, Miss Abbie, operatic singer, 
that the writings were authorized by the govern- born in Fond du Lac. Wis., 13th June, 1856. Her 
ment, and that the bill was very moderate and musical talents showed themselves at an early age. 
ought to be paid, but the application met only In September, 1S75, she went to Boston, Mass., 
neglect. After the war Miss Carroll was advised and studied under J. H. Wheeler. In 1887 she was 
that she ought to make known her authorship of graduated from the New England Conservatory, 
the plan of the Tennessee campaign, proved by a She then went to Italy, where she began the study 
succession of letters in the keeping of the war de- of opera under Giuse])])e Perini, and after one 
partment and by the direct testimony of Thomas year of study she made her debut in Milan, in 
A. Scott, assistant secretary of war, Hon. Benja- "Traviata." In Cervia and Ravenna she won a 
min F. Wade, president of the committee for the triumph as Gilda, in "Rigoletto." She was next 
conduct of the war. Judge Evans, of Texas, and engaged for a season of tu o months in Turin and 
others. Accordingly, in 1S71, a military commis- for one month in Brescia; then she went to Venice 
sion under General Howard was appointed by to sing during the Carnival season. She made her 
Congress to inquire into the claim. Mr. Scott d^but in the United States on 7th October, 1879, in 
wrote to the committee, and Mr. Wade and Judge Boston, Mass., with the Strakosch Opera Company. 
Evans gave their testimony in person. The evi- She next appeared in New York City with Theo- 
dence being incontrovertible, the committee dore Thomas and the Philharmonic Society. In 
through General Howard- reporting 2nd February, January, 1879, she made a tour of the chief Ameri- 
1871, fully endorsed the claim, but when it came to can cities, supported by the Mendelssohn Quintette 
public acknowledgment and award, political influ-. Club of Boston. In 1880-81 she made tier first 
ence caused it to be ignored. A^ain it was brought operatic tour with the Strakosch- Hess Grand Eng- 
up in 1872, and Mr. Wilson left it on record, that lish Opera Company. In 1881-82 she was re- 
the claim was "uncontrovertible." Still it was engaged by Mr. Strakosch to sing on alternate 
neglected. In 1879 this claim was again examined nights with Mme. Etelka Gerster. In 1883-^ Miss 
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1 visited Mejiico and achieved h pri^ 

success. In 18H7. after six cor- -■-' 

sons in grand opera, having Riinj: ihe 
mo rijks in iwenty differeiil operas, S 
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sand dollars yearly. Mrs. Csrse personally rabes 
almost Ihe entire amount. She founded the Wom- 

n 4 Te nperance I ubi shing Association, and in 
J n -ir\ WVi he first number of the "Signal" 

%ns I h -^ \t en page weeklv paper. 

1 V. wasinereecl with it. 

-ind t became Ilie national 

org Larsealso started the 

hrst ro posed of women, 

15 k n the Womnn's Tem- 

pcnnce fubl sh ng AsstCdl It was started 

w th a rap tal stock of h e iho isand dollare, which 
I as lieen increased to ne-h ndred-lwenty-fjvc- 
th sand dollar! irxm hav g but one paid 
enplojee, it now has one- hundred-lhirty- five per- 
sons on its pay-roll. Mrs. Cnrsc has been the pres- 
ident and financial backer of the association since 
its first inception. In 1885 she began planning 
for Ihe ^reat building, the Woman's Temperance 
Temple in Chicago, the nnlionni headquarters of 
the W'oman's Christian Temperance Union. The 
^nnd is valued at one-million dollars ; the build- 
ing cost one-mil I ion-two-hund red-thousand dollara; 
the rentals from the building will bring in an 
annual income of over two-hundred-tnousand 
dollars ; the capital stock is six-hundred- thousand 
dollars, one-half of which is now owned bv the 
Woman's Christian TemjJerance I'nion, ana it is 
expected all will be secured lo that association. 
Mrs, Carse is founder and president of the Wom- 



rington took a much-needed rest, which re.sulted 
in opening a new sphere of work, and since that 
time she has travelwl only witli her own company 
in concert and oratorio. The season of 1890-91 
was a tour of the Pacitie Coast and British Colum- 
bia. MissCarrington's voice is a soprano. Her 
home is in Fond du l.ac. 

CARSB, Mrs. Uatllda B., philanthropist, 
temperance worker and financier, is of Scotrh- 
Irtsh origin. Her husband, Thomas Carse, was n 
railroad manager in Louisville, Ky.. during the 
Civil War. |[i 1869 they went abroad for the ben- 
efit of Mr. Carse's health. He died in Paris, 
France, in June. 1870, leaving Mrs, Carse with 
three boys under seven years of age. The young- 
est of those while in Paris had a tall which devel- 
oped hip duense. He had almost recovered his 
health, when in 1874, in Chicago, he was run over 
bf a wagon itri\ en by a drunken man and instantly 
killed. His iragic death caused his mother to reg- 
ister a vow thai, until the ta.st hour of her life, she 
would devote every power of which she was pos- 
sessed to anniliilaie the liquor trnflic. She early 
became prominent in temperance work, and has 
been president of ihe Chic.-^o Central Woman's 
Temperance Union since 1878. To Mrs. Carse is 
due the credit of establishing, under the auspices 
of her union, ihe first creche, or daj' nurser>'. in 
Chicago, knimn as the BethcMfda Day Nurserv. 
That w.ns followed in a vear or two by the estate 
lishment. through her enorts, of a second, knouii 
4S the Talcott Day Niirserj-. Beside those nurser- 
ies the Union supports two kindergartens amonj; 
very poorest class ; two gospel temperance 
ljne«tii^;s ; two Sunday-schools : Ihe Anchorage 
' *'" ' home ior erring girls ; a reading room 

. .wo dispensaries for the poor ; two indus- 

schools, and three mothers' meetings. Those 
supported at a cost of over ten-thou- 



,ith the Board of Lady Managers of the Worid's 
Columbian Exposition, of which she is a mem- 
ber. She was the first uoman in Cook county to 
be appointed on ihe school board where she served 
a term of years with great acceptability. Her name 
appears upon several charitable boards as a direc- 
tor. For years she was a member of the board of 
the Home for UischaiEed Prisoners. She is also 





ber of Ihe Woman"s Club of Chicago, which con- 
duels many philanthropies. In all the wide range 
of charities to which she has given active help the 
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i>ni^ ili.-ft iirolKil.ly lii;s iieanst her heart, and Id CARTER, Mrs. Hannah Johnson, art 

H-likli sill.- Iiiis niviTii ii strimj;er hand of Hid than to educator, l»jrii in I'urtland. Main^. Sht- is the 
any .Jthtr, lii-lpiii}; to raisi; fur its huildiiiss and imly child .if Jonathan True and Hannah True, 
maiiiti'iianiv tons of thimsaniis of dollars, is the his wife. Mrs, Carter's f:ither was a wt.ilthy im- 
Chi.an.i Fonndliu);'^ Hi.mt. t\u- Rever^-nd Dr. 
Gi'iir^e I-:. Shiimiiin hein^ it> found fr. Sheestati- 
lishud its aid so('it:ty, and has l»:<'n its prmitk-nl 
simt its inivptiiiu. 'Mrs. Cars.- ri'ieivf^ no com- 
iiensaliim nhati'vcr for her st-rvict-s to the public, 

CARSON. Mrs. Delia E., idutali.r ' 
Aihvn-i, N. v., 2 -' ' - ■-- " 
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.'.f ii,L.'l.i hr. 
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r father, 

■us wlK-n llic eldest 

MSvly"id.'nti'tu'.i'Hi"ll'i' llii^'tlo- 
•s .if ( ;.-nLsi'e and WyominK 
li.r.- Ih.v nlliinatdv s.-tlled. 
nam.- «as Hannah Dow. 
r.K .Mrs. ('ars..!!. hm edu- 
■r fli-.si.al A-ademy, She 
Albany N.irnial School and 
irifrniTi, 1 luring '^3 and 
■ in III.' Ladivs' Si-miuar}- i " 



n Bil.- 



. W is 



r Wis.-. 



ii'])trtssof Ijidies' 
isin, and ii'.icherof 
iiity sill' won high 
ilii:ral culture and 





, Aluiers. I'-HVfil 
|»riu-li.ai kn..«l.-.lK.' m 
rwu;lfs ill Ma<!is..ii, Wis. 



porter and coniniission merthanl. >Ier mother 
died youn);, leavin)r her infant daughter to the care 
i)f a ijevoti.ti father who, earlv reco^nixini; the ar- 
tistic lastfs of his child. j;a\ e her considerable train- 
ing; in that dirtciion. In i.S6,s Miss Tnie became 
llie wife of Henry 'riico]ihilus Carter, a mechanical 
tnninecr and niamiractiirvr. The niarriaKe was 
happv and cong.'uial. ami wilh wealth and high 
social standing life seemed to hold out to the 
viiunj; couple onlv sunshine, liut soon the shadow's 
l)<';.'an I'l fall. Financial hisses, the failinehealtliof 
her hnsbaiiil, the death of a love<l child and the 
terrible l.ineliness of widowiiotxl all came in quick 
successiim. Though nearly crushed by the wdRht 
..f M.ies.) su.ldenly f..rceii U[>.m her, .Mrs. Carter. 
with noble iii<li-i>ehdiii(e and conraKe. t)eKan to 
lij.jk .ili.iul fur viavs and means t.i support herself 
itn.l cliil.l, 1 ler mind nalufiillv turned t.) art. and 
«idi Ibe life insurance left her dv her husband site 
enter.-,] ihe .M.is-a.-husells N..rnial Art School ant) 
Has i;radi:,iti .1 \iidi hi[;h slaiuliii);. After a year's 
furiluT >Iu.ly with [irivati- teachers in lirst-dass 
sm.li.is, Nbe ». Ill to Kin[;stim. Canada, to direct an 
art ^ihii.il, \\hi.h. if snccessfiil. would receive a 
[^.ivernuiiiu (.huiI. .\lth.iu>;h lalmrinn under ereat 
.li^,uKaiilaK'.-, she sue, v.-ded in establishini; the 
M ho, .1 „n a iHTinanent b.iMS. Al die chwe of the 
lirsl \i-arshe «as obli),'<-d t.> retnrn to Riiston,a.s the 
climate of Canad.i w.is to<i severe for her health. 
For tw.) years she was associated with the PranK 
Kdiimtioiial ComiKUiy. of that citv-. doitiK various 
work pertaining to its edn rational ilepartment such 
.-Ls ilhistratin;- draw inn -hiKiks and often acting as 
drawing slipervis.ir where die TranK svsleni of 
dra«iii-.;wasinuse. In the fall of 1K.S7 "she was 
called til New Y.irk City t., take the chair of 
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irof fonnanddraninK in the College for the 

Training of Teachers, and In 1890 she was elected 

Evident of the art department of the National 
ucational Association. In 1)191 she was made 
[ director of the art department in the Drexel Insti- 
I tute of Art, Science and Industry, in Philadelphia, 
I Pa. Mrs. Carter has been appointed on many 
I industrial, educational and art committees. She 
f docs not confine her energies to local work, but 
in general art education, believing 

_ _ ^ in the necessity of educating and 

[ elevating public taste by beginning early with the 

I training of children for a love of the aesthetic, 

I Ihr judi habits of close obseri'ation of the beautiful. 

Mrs. Carter stands among the leading educators, 

and is iiii ardent «orkcr fur art educanon. 

viA&TER, HIbs Uar; Adaline Edwardo, 

I industrial art insinictor and designer, bom in 

> Hinesburgh, Chittenden county, near Burlington. Vt. 

\ She is thie oldest child of Edward H. and Mary 
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Adaline Kellogg Carter. Her parents were natives 
of Vermont, di^cended from Itie early New Eng- 
land settlers, of English and Scotch origin. Her 
early education was chiefly from nature and otgect 
itudy. After her eighth summer she attended 
private and public schools in Burlington, Vt.. and 
in Vineland, N. J., where her family removed in 
1866. The years of country life spent in southern 
New Jersey during youth were filled with forma- 
tive influences that laid a broad and sound basis for 
her life-work. Circumstances and environments 
led to finding occupations for herself, or to ha\'ing 
them given her, that promoted inventive and execu- 
tive powers and stimulated love for science and art. 
Thirst for larger opportunities and higher educa- 
tion developSl, but adversities came, over-work, 
' " i mental strain, then long and severe illness. 
health was restored, she wa.-* by degrees 
I industrial art as her vocation. Though 
l^ obstacles that would have turned aside 




one of less resoluteness, her course has been con- 
stantly progressive and lai^ty successful, With 
simply the intention of becoming proficient as a 
teacher of drawing, she entered we Woman's Art 
School, Cooper Union, New York. After gradu- 
ating with highest honors, in 1876, her sen-ices 
were immediately required as a designer for em- 
broidery. While thus engaged, part of her time 
was still devoted to art study, and throughout her 
years of working she has wJen a constant student 
m art and other educational subjects. In the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, in 1S76, she made a special study 
of the needlework, art embroideries and textiles of 
all countries. Not long after, her water-color 
studies from nature attracted the notice of John 
Bennett, the English painter of art-pottery, and she 
became hispupiland assistant. In 1879 a number 
of pieces of faience decorated by her were sent by 
invitation to the exhibition of Howell. James & 
Co., London, Ei.gland. One of her vases was pre- 
sented to Sir Frederick Leighton, president of the 
Royal Academy, and others were sold to art 
museums in England, to be kept as examples of 
American art pottery. The same year some of her 
work in faience was shown in New York, and won 
much praise. When the Associated Artists began 
their united enterprise which has done so much in 
revolutionizing and elevating household taste and 
interior decoration of Amencan home and public 
buildings, Miss Carter's services were secured by 
Louis Tiffany, and she was connected with them 
several years. At first having to do with all the 
kinds of^work undertaken, glass, mosaics, metals, 
wood, embroideries, hangings, wall and ceiling 
coverings, painting or anjihmg else dccorarively 
used in buildings, she was the first woman thus 
employed. Later, having developed marked ability 
in plastic art, she had special charge of their pot- 
tery and modeling department. Her ornamental 
relief-work, panels and frie/es were often used with 
heads and figures by St. Gaudens. and combined 
with work by Colman, Armstrong and other well- 
known artists in the decoration of public and 
pri\'ale buildings in New York and diRerent parts 
of the country. Her desipins for memorial and 
other windows, for decoration of interiors and for 
different purposes have been used in churches and 
homes, both east and west. Frequently artists, 
draughtsmen, teachers and others have sou^t in- 
struction from her in special subjects. At different 
times she taught classes of children in drawing, and 
in the Woman's Art School one in porcelain paint- 
ing. Since 1886 she has been instructor of the 
free classes in clay-modeling, applied design and 
normal training in form-studj' and drawing for the 
Young Woman's Christian Association of New 
York. The courses of study in those classes and 
all accessories have been planned by her and most 
efTectively carried out During the past seien- 
teen years Miss Carter has resided with her family 
in the Upper suburban part of New York City. 
She is a stanch member of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Uniim and strrjnglv interested in the 
leading questions and reforms of the day. 

CAKTWRIGHT, Hrs. Florence Bjrite, 
poet, born in Galena, 111., 17th December, 1863. 
She resided for many years in Grass Valley. Cal., 
where she had charge of the postoffice until May. 
1890. Injune i8go, she became the wifeof Dr. Rich- 
ard Cartwright. of Salem, Ore., who is a descendant 
of Edmund Cartwright, D.D., F.R.S., inventor of 
the power loom, and of Major Cartwright, of colo- 
nial fame. Mrs. Cartwright's sympathies are purely 
Califomian, as her parents moved to that State when 
she was only four months old. Not being strong, 
she was unable to take a university course, but she 
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She has traveled in Hamilton county, Ohio. His son. Roliert, wa-i 
rt'otwl ti ■ litcran- the father of the famous Carj- Sisters, and of st^'eral 
one of the miht other rhildR-n. nil <if whom were persons of poetii- 
of mtirii:al com- temperament and fine inlelleclual powers. Alice 
Carj' i>eBan to show her poetical talent at an early 
anc. Slie wrote poetn' when she was eighteen, 
mu<:h of wliich was published. Her mother, a 
woman of Kniilish descent, died in iS.ij, an<i her 
father married a second time and maintained a 
separate home near the colIaKC in which Alice, 
I'hit-])e and Klmlra lived. In i.Sso Alireand Phfebe 
decided to remo\'e to New ^'ork Cilv. They had 
won n liter-iry rejiutalion, and lhe>' had means to 
earn- out their ambitions projects. Alice made 
her first liternr^- venture in a volume of poems, the 
work of herself and her sister Hhrebe, which was 
published in I'hiladc-lphia in 1S50. Its favorable 
re<eption had nuich to do in rausinK the sisters to 
lca\e " Cloii.-nn)ok " and settle in New York. In 
i8si Alice brought out the first series of her 
'"Clovernook Papers." prosesketches of character, 
which won immediate success. Several lar^re 
editions were sold in the United States and Great 
Britiiin. A svoind series, issued in iKjj. was 
e(iually successful. In 1854 she published ''The 
Clovefiiijok Children," a jui-enile work, which was 
very successful. AJice puhlishetl her first volume 
of verse in 1N53. entitled "Lyra and Other Poems." 
It met with n-ndy sale, and a second and enlai^^ 
edition was ptitjiislied in 1855. which contained 
"The Maiden of Tla-scala." alonK narrative |Kjem. 
Her first novel, " Ha^ar." [>ublislied as a serial in 
the Cincinnati "C<immercial." was issued in a 
volume in 1851. Another novel. "Married, not 
Matwi," appeared in :8s6. and her last novel. 
" The Bishoti's Son." was published in 1S67. Her 
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Ill ihiisL- [jirlcMjU-als she published her 

^iiiri. > ,i-~ -,M.il». Her klest volumes were " l,yt- 
1.-, ,iii,l Ihmiis" 11866), "Tlie Lovpr's Diary'' 
..ml ' Sru.u Ki.Trits. a Book for Young Folks" 
( 1^67/. Mtss U.iry and her sister entertained many 
proniiiicnt persons of their day in ^eir New York 
home, among whom were Horace Greeley, John 
Greenleaf V^ittier, Bnyard Taylor and his wife, 
Mrs. Croly, Miss Anna E, Dickinson, ^taclanle Le 
Ven, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Mrs. Mary E- IXxIge 
nnd others. Her home was a social and litemry 
center. Wlien Sorosis was formed, she became its 
first president. She was an invalid for sc\eral 
years before her death, and was tenderly cared for 
l)y her stronger sister. She is to-day more Ren- 
erally remembered by her poems than for her numer- 
ous and valuable prose works. The one romance 
t)f Alice Gary's life is told in the story of an engage- 
ment, in her early days of poverty and obscurity, 
to a young man who was forced by hb family to 
break his plighted troth. Her poems reflect the 
sadness of her temperament that was supposed to 
have been influenced by that occurrence. She was 
a UniversalUt, and her religion was summed up in 
(he simple creed of serving humanity, doing good 
and blessing the race, 
CART, Annie IfOuise, see Ravmond, Annie 
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CA»T, Mrs. Hoty Stockly, business woman 
and philanthropist, born in AUeiiljorg, Canada. 18th 
August, 1834, Her falht-r. John Gall Sti>ckly, of 
I'hilndelphia, Pa., wh<we business interests in Can- 
ada kd him to reside there for a few years, removed 
to Cleveliind, Ohio, in 1837. He was B pioneer ' 




__.. iisofanold Viiginiii family of Acco- 

: county, and his wife. Catharine Dtichatel, 

I of French descent, Mrs, Cary's paternal 

' er. Captain Ayrcs Stockly, wiis the owner 




time seized by tht I'l.-in h ;;.ii,<iiiiiK-iit, nnd he was 
imprLsoned in Fraiuc, lij- li'H-- l".'in'.: nnni'Ag the 
claimants of the Fn-iich s|mli.iu<iii IithI-- r.-nntly 
ordered to be distributed tiy iln I ini. ■! m.iIi •- Con- 
gress. Mrs. Cary's granilni.iil,. r \[.,m Mi.ckly, 
was one of the remarkal'k- unitir n in riiil ".k-lphia 
before the Revolulii)nnry W'iir, As a school-girl, 
Mrs. Cary was <|Uick to letirn. Her marriage to 
John E. Carj-, a prominent lawyer of Clevelana, 
occurred ist September, 1H5J. nir. Cary died in 
1874. leaving her with three ilaughters and two 
sons. From Ilie lime of her husband's death Mrs, 
Cary, with the management of herproperty devolv- 
ing upon hemdf, exhibited matted and praaicat 
business sagacity. Disposing of some of her prop- 
erty, ^e incre^ed largely her interests in those 
investments of her hustnnd which she regarded as 
most promising. She supplied largely tlie capital 
reauired for the development of the Itnish electric 
ligfit system, and, associated with her brother, 
George W. Stockly, was for many years a direc- 
tor in its board of control. Her wealth is 
wisely used. Public spirited and generous, she has 
always taken pride in her city. She is one of the 
founders of its School of Art and a liberal patron 
of its charitable and educational institutions. She 
inherited from her grandfather a love of the sea 
and of foreign travelT and she has made the circuit 
of the glolK, and during recent years has spent 
much of her time with her children in European 
capitals. She is an especial admirer of Japan and 
its people, and her talk upon the "Houses and 
Homes of the Japanese," before the Cleveland 
Sorosis, was original and unique. Sheisoneof the 
most conspicuous citinens of Cleveland. 

CAST, HiSB Pbeebe, poet, bom in Hamilton 
county, near Cincinnati, Ohio, i4th September, 
1824, and died in Newport, R. I., 31st July. 1S71. 
Her early educational advantages were superior to 
those of her sister Alice, whose constant companion 
she was through life, and from whom she differed 
radically in person, in mind and in temperament. 
Phitbe, like her sister, b«^n to write verses at the 
age of seventeen. One of her eariiest poems, 
"Nearer Home." written in 1843, has achieved 
a world-wide reputation. The Story of her eariy 
life, the loss of her mother, the re-marriage ol 
her father, the want of harmony with the step- 
mother, and the maintenance of a separate home, 
is toltl in the story of her sister's life. Her poems 
are her chief productions Her genius did not 
take kindly to prose. Her verses were very dif- 
erent Irom those of her sister. Phcebe was a 
woman of cheerful and independent temper, and 
her verses were sparkling and hopeful, sunny and 
cheering, while those of Alice were more somber 
and retfclent of the moumfulness of life. Some ol 
her earlier productions were published in the 
"Ladies' Repository," in "Graham's Magazine," 
and in the VVashington "National Era." Phrebe 
n MS in society a woman of wit and brilliancy, but 
riln.ivs kind and ^nial. She and her sister, in 
thiir New York City home, after they had become 
r.ininiis and popular, did many kindly deeds to 
I 111 tiurage and bring out obscure young authors of 
prouiise. Phrebe was the more robust of the sis- 
ters, and, after they had settled in New York City, 
she from choice assumed the greater share of the 
household duties, and thereby shortened her time 
for literary labor, while giving Alice, who was in 
delicate health for many years, greater opportuni- 
ties for her literary musings. One of the most 
touching tributes to the dead ever written ts th<_- 



tribute to Alire, written by Phtt-be only a few days the class of 1888. She has written poems for leading 
before her own di-'alh. It was published in the religiousand temperance papers, andsome of them 
"Indies' Repositon." Phci;l>t's robust health was have been issuedm booklet form. Mrs. Case Is inter- 
lot suflident lu carry her through the trial of her ested in all work that has the uplifUn^ of humanity 
for its object, and is especially interested in 
woman's temperance, home and foreign missionary 
work. She has three children, two daughtersand a 
son, now in ad\'anced schools. Her husband 
warmly approves her literar^'peisuits. 

CA8SBDAY, Hies Jennie, philanthropist, 
bom in l^i:isvilk, Ky., gtnjune, 1840, An invalid 
for tnany years, and having burdens herself, she 
I forgets tnem all in taking upon herself the burdens 

of others. Her father, Samuel Ca.sseday. wa.s a 
man of honor and a tnie Christian. His wife. Eliza 
McFarland, was the finest type of Christian woman- 
hood, who with one other woman founded a 
Presbyterian Orphans' Home, which has been a 
shelter to many homeless little ones. When MUs 
Casseday was nine years of age, her mother died, 
and she was left to the care of her aunt, Miss 
McNutt. Miss Cassediiy'<; first work was the 
flower mission. When the National Woman's 
Qiristian Temperance Union met in Louisville, 
Ky., MLssWillard called upon Miss Cas,sedayand 
inquired into the flower mission work. She was 
so impressed that she decided to have the flower 
mission in the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union and to appoint Miss CLSscday as tl)e superin- 
tendent. Thus was formed the National Flower 
Mission, which carries to the poor, the neglected, 
the sick and the prisoners in the jails little bou- 
quets »ith selectra texts attached. Subsequently 
a World's Flower Mission was estaUished, with 
Miss Casseday as its superintendent. That work 
is tu embrace every «juntry. Miss Casseday ap- 




p[in-:nK cary. 

sister's doalh. Wwiki-nod by intense sorrow, she 
iK-gnn til fail after Alice's death. Her prostraliim 
w;ls intensHii-d by .i m:ilarinl attack, and she i*;is 
taken to Neujiort, K. 1,. fur a change of air and 
scLiics. The change delayi-d. but cixtld not avert 
the blow. She firi'W Kriidually weaker and died 
there. Like her sister, I'hii-lie is mainly regarded as 
.1 poet. Her contributions lo the " I'oenis of Alice 
and I'liU'lie dry" (I'liiladelphia, ifiy)), numlier 
one-third of those contained m th.-it vnlume. Her 
iiide[)i'iidcnt volumes are " Poems and Panidies" 
(BiBitun, ihsil. "l''>emsof Faith. Hope. ind Un-e" 
(Neu'Vork. 1867). and a lam: numlK-r of the poems 
in "Hymns for all Christians" (rH69). Both of 
the sisters were women of great native refinement. 
CASB) Hra. Hoiietta Stanley, author and 
temperance advocate, iHirn in Thompson, Conn., 
aandAugust, 1H45. ThcStiinleysareof Kc)rmande- 
sceiit. Malth<:w Stanley, the paternal anix-stor of 
Mrs. Ca.He, uune to this coutitrv in i6jl) and si-tlled 
in Massachusetts. Herfallu-r, ftev. 1-;. S. StanUv, is 
a retired Methodist clervyman ut the New &ik- 
land Southern Conference. While yet a siliuoi- 
girl, Miss Stanley wrote short piM.-ms for various 
iHipent. Shewrote the commenix-ment poem upim 
her graduation in 1H66 fnim the I'la-St (;n-etiwii h 
AcDOi-my, Khixle Island. Shealsu read a [locm at 
n reunion of the alumiue of her alma mater in 
iSqo. In June. 1S6H, she lM.-canie tin- wife of A. 
\\'illard Cas.', a paper manufacturer of South Man- 
chester. Conn., where they have since resided. 
She wrote little during llie vears iiilervening 
between lur leaving sih'H)! iind tin- \-ear 1KK4, for 
she iK-lieved that her diiineslic diilies and the can- 
anil education of her chililriii ought to (xciijiy her 
whole time. Slie was graduated 111 CliaiilaiHiiia ii 
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and almshouses within (heir borders. 
ing of Uitt training school for rurBes, established 
in Loubville, Mis>i Casseday says : " It was born 
in my heart through the niinislri' of suffering and . 
a loneinj! to help others, as was my connection 
with the Shut-in Band." The district nurse work 
Owe^ its birth lo the same touch of pain that makes 
all the world kin and is an outgrowth of contact 
with the sick poor through the flower mission. 
The training school for nurses has been in success- 
ful operation for several years. The members <.if 
the Shui-In Band consist of men, women and chil- 
dren who are shut in by disease from the outside 
world, of invalids who seldom or never leave their 
rooms or beds. The name was selected from the 
sixteenth verse of the seventeenth chapter uf 
Genesis: " And the Lord shut them in." ThesL- 
invalids write to one another and have an official 
organ, the "Open Window." which contains Ict- 
lera and news for invalid friends. This band b:is 
grown from three members to many thousands, 
living in all parts of the worid. Miss Casseday h.is 
taken much interest in that work and has writli-ii 
many letters to her invalid friends. Another phi Ian - 
ihrophy was the opening of Rest Cottage, a^ ii 
country home for tired girls and women who ha\ e 
to support themseves. There they can obtain gnuil 
comfortable board at a dollar a week and rest from 
their cares for a week or two, entertained by Mi^-s 
Casseday herself. Tile King's IJaughtern ha\t. 
recently established a lennie Casseday Free lii- 



jvember, :868. She is the mother of five chil- 
en. three sons and two daughters. .Mrs, Castle- 
an was educated in the East, Although she 
a social leader, she linds much time for chari- 
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CABTIfBUAN, Hrs. Alice Barbee, philan- 
thropist, born in Louisville, Ky., sih December, 
1843. She is the daughter of ex-mayor Barbee, of 
that city. Her father and mother were native 
Kentuckians and were numbered amone the early 
I ^onceis- She was their oldest daughter. She 
I' DeCBine the wife of Gen. John B. Castleman on 14th 



. :i |iliiLiiillini|)isl in tliu bruadest 
n the alert lo advance the cause 
progressive, cultured and liberal 
in ner views, ^he is president of the board of 
the Louisville Training School for Nurses. She 
is a prominent member of the Woman's Club. 
a member of the Woman's Auxiliary of the Board 
of Missions, Foreign and Domestic, and a member 
of die National Board of Lady Managers of the 
Cijlumbian Exposition. She is active in the aflairs 
of the Filson Club of Louisville. In religion she 
is an Episcopalian and a member of Christ Church, 
of Louisville. 

CATHBRWOOD, UrB. Uary HartweU, 
aiiihi>r. born in Luray, Licking county, Ohio, 
I'liK December, 1847. Mrs. Catherwood s father 
f .<uii: Trom a line of Scotch-Irish baronets, the 
S((>ii f^milv. He was 3 physician and took his 
yiiiin); family to Illinois long before the prairies 
were drained and cultivated. He fell a victim to 
the arduous duties of his profession in that new 
and unsettled country. Mary Hartwell was gradu- 
ated in the Female College, Granville, Ohio, in 
1868, and on J7th December, 1887, became the wife 
of James S. Catherwood, with whom she resides in 
Hoopeston. Ill,, a suburb of Chicago. They have 
one child. Among her works are "Craque-o'- 
Doom " (Philadelphia, 18S1); " Rocky Fork " 
[Boston. i8»3); "Old Caravan Days" (1884); 
"The Secrets at Rusetadies" (1S88): "The Ro- 
mance of Dolkrd" (1889). and "The Bells of 
Ste. Anne" (1889). Mary Harlwell Catherwood 
was always given to story-making, and she early 
formed the habit of putting her storiis on paper. 
Her attention was attracted to Canadian subjects 
while on a visit to the American " 
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over the United States. Her later 
work, "The Story of Tonly," is the condensed 
result of niucli study. In January, 1891, Mrs. 
Catherwuod became associated in an editorial 
capacity with the "Graphic," a weekly illustrated 
paper of Chicago. She is a member of the Univer- 
salis! Church and identifies tieraelf with its work, 
esperiallv anmnn children. 

CATJfIN, HrB. I,allrii Wood, philanthropist, 
bom in Rouse's Foini, Clinton county, N. Y.. 25th 
June, 1847. She comes from a family closely con- 
nected with the early history of New York State. 
Her grandfather, IJr. James W. Wood, was taken 
prisoner while carrying dispatches, during the war 
of 181Z. to CfMimiodore McDonalds' fleet, then 
stationed at Plattsburnh, N. Y. He was kepi in 
Queliec a prisoner of war for six months and then 
exchanged. Mrs. Catlin's father was the oldest 
son of Dr. James W. V\'ii'id, and for many years 
held responsible town and county oftices. Her 




poetry, have lx;cn publish 
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mother, Mary ii. HaniiiioiKl, catne from one of thv 
old colonial ianiilies. l>yiii>; when Mrs. Catliu wa» 
a child, she k-ft Iter to the care of two maiden 
Catlin's writings, both prose and 
' ' iuus newspapers 

iiiikee. Much ol 
her leisure time is gi^'eii to charitable objects. Thtr 
l^Kira Catlin Kinderi^arlen, Se»'inK School and 
■ Fret- I)ia[>ensary in Milwaukee, Wis, are supported 
entirely i)y her, an<l she personally \isiL"i and re- 
lieves the piHir families liroiiKhl to her notice 
through those channels. In 1S71 she became the 
wife of ChnrU-s Catlin, a son of Julius Catlin, of 

J Hartford, Conn,, and since that time has made her 
home in .Miln-aukee. Besides her talent for writ- 
ing, Mrs. Catlin is a thorough musician. She ha.« 
i-iN. all her life been actii-e in church work, as Sunday- 

schiHil teacher and oriranist. 
illard." published CATT, Mrs. Carrie I,ane ChapDUUi, 
It attracted much Journalist and lecturer, l>i>rn in Kipou. \\'ls., gtli 



lantMry, 1850. Her maiden name was Lane. 
While yet a oiild, her parents moved to northern 
Iowa, where her youth was passed. In 1878 she 
entered as a student the scientilic department of 
die Iowa Agricultural College and was graduated 
therefrom in 1S80, with the degree of B. 5. She 
was an earnest student and attained first rank in 
her class. For three years she devoted herself to 
teadiing, first as principal of the hi^h school in 
Huon City, Iowa, from which positions she was 
■00a promoted to that of city superintendent of 
•diooU in the same place. In 1885 she became the 
wUe of Leo Chapman and entered into partnership 
with him asiointproprietorand editor of the Mason 
City "Republican." Within a year Mr. Chapman 
(Bed. Disposing of her paper, Mrs.Chapman wentto 
CalSbmia where for a year she was engaged in jour- 
nalbticworkin San Francisco. In 1S88 she entered 
the lecture field and for some time spoke only in 
lecture courses. The cause of woman's enfran- 
dnsement soon enlisted her warmest sympathies, 
and she accepted a position as State lecturer for the 
Iowa Woman Suffrage Association, Since that 
tilM all her enei^es have been devoted 10 that 
cause and there her earnest, logical eloquence has 
won her many friends. Three times she has been 
called as a speaker to the annual convention of the 
National Association. In 1890 she became the wife 
of George W. Catt, civil engineer, of New York 
Gty. Her home is in Bensonhurst-by-the-Sea, on 
Long Islan d. 

CATTAK, Ulsa Georgia, actor, bom in 
Hdae, in 1858. Her childhood was passed in Bos- 
ton, Hus., where she was educated mainly in the 




GEORGIA CATVAH. 



talents, and her friends encouraged 

herin developing both. At an early 

■be began to make use of her elocutionary 
She gave readings and recitations in New 
' lyceums, and ter ambition was to become 
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an elocutionist After some experience she went 
to the Boston School of Oratory, from which insti- 
tution she was graduated with honors. In 1879, on 
14th April, she made her operatic d^but as Hebe 
in "Pinafore," with the Boston Ideal Opera Com- 
pany, in the Boston Theater, and scored a success. 



India." She was brought to the notice of Steele 
Mackaye in 1880, and he chose her a member of his 
Madison Square Theater model stock company. 
On 7th May, 1880, she made her d^but in New York 
as Dolly Dutton in "Hazel Kirke " and in 1881 
she became the "Hazel" uf that play, scoring an 
instant triumph, and then traveled with one of the 
Madison Square companies until 1882. Early in 
188a she appeared in the memorable production of 
the Creek tragedy "Antigone" and m the Greek 
play "CEdipus Tyrannus," in the Boston Globe 
Theater and in Booth's Theater in New York. On 
3rd April, 1882, she appeared as the original Liza in 
" The White Slave." m Haverly's Fourteenth Street 
Theaterin New York and on i8th September, i88a, 
as the oridnal Lura, in America, in "The Romany 
Rye." in Booth's Theater in New York, both spe- 
cial engagements. She played a successful season 
with the California Theater stock company, after 
several years with the Madison Square company. 
She then played with A. M. Palmer's company. 
and then returned to the Madison Square compativ. 
When Daniel Frohman organized, in New Vorfc, 
the Lyceum Theater slock company, in i88t, he 
selected Miss Cayvan as leadinr lady. She ap- 
peared in the Lyceum in "The Wife," in " Sweet 
l-avender,"in "TheCharity Ball," in "The Idler," 
in " Nerves," in " Old Heads and Young Hearts," 
and in "Squire Kate." She is still leading lady 
in the Lyceum company. Miss Cayvan is a hard 
worker and a thorough student. Her career has 
been one of steadv growth in her art, and she now 
ranks among the foremost in her profession. Her 
home is in New York City with her mother and 
sister. In social life she is a."; charming as on the 
stage. She is now (1892) taking a long vacation 
and is traveling in Japan and other oriental lands. 

CHACB. Mrs. BUzabeth Buffiiin, anti- 
slavery agitator and reformer, bom in I'rovidence. 
R, I., gth December, 1806. She was the second 
child of Arnold and Rebecca Butlum, who were 
Quakers and were descended from some of the 
oldest Quaker families in the State. One of the 
mother's ancestors, Daniel Gould, the first of his 
name to settle in this country, was arrested on go- 
ing into Boston in company with the two men who 
were afterwards hung with Mary Dyer, on Boston 
Common, for the crime of returning to Massachu- 
setts after they had been banished thence because 
they were Quakers. Gould was sentenced to be 
whipped because of his religious opinions and the 
heretical company in which he was taken, and he 
received his punishment on the Common. Eliza- 
beth fiulfum was well educated for her times. 
Dtirine; her childhood her family lived in Smith- 
field, R. I., the original home of her father. One 
of her teachers there was George D. Prentice. 
Later she attended the Friends' school in Provi- 
dence. In her youth she was a very devoted 
Quaker. She became the wifeofSamuel Bufiington 
Chace and passed the first part of her married life 
in Fall River. In 1840 she removed with her hus- 
band to Valley Falls, R. I., and that place has been 
her home ever since. Her anti-slavery experiences 
have been given in her anti-slavety "Reminiv 
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State of Rhode Island. She separated from the proves war under all circumstances. With all her 

Society of Friends because she was dissatisfied public interests, Mrs. Chace has always been an 

unusually domestic woman, devoted to her family, 

solicitous for their education and moral nature, and 

zealous in her careful housekeeping. 

CHAHFNST, Mrs. £llxabeUi W., author, 
born in Springfield, Ohio, 6th Febnwry, 1850. Her 
father was Judge S. B. Williams. She was edu- 
cated in Vassar College and was graduated in 1869. 
During her girlhood sTie dreamed of literature as a 
profession, and she wrotemany romances that were 
never printed. In 1876 she began to publish short 
stories, poems and romances in lar^e numbeis. 
She contributed to " Harper's Magazine" and the 
" Century " a series of observations on her travels 
in England, France, Spain, Portugal and Morocco, 
as well as olher oriental lands. Among these 
papers was a striking one on Portugal, another on 
A Neglected Corner of Europe," and a third, 
"In the Footsteps of Fortuny and B^gnault" 
Since her return to the United States she has writ- 
ten about a score of volumes. Her novels are 
"Bourbon Lilies" and "Rosemary and Rue." 
Her stories foryoirth include "AH Around a Pal- 

ette" and "Howling Wolf and His Trick Pony." 

f ,1 ^^H ^^H^^^'^S Among her historical stories for youth is " Great- 

' ^^ ^^^^^^ -^^ Grandmother Girls in New France," suggested l^ 

the Indian massacre in Deerfield, Mass. One Of 
her most successful works is "Three Vassar Girls 
Abroad," which consists of ten volumes. Mis, 
Champney writes much on solicitation by publidt- 
ers, and her time is thus too much taken up to per- 
mit her to indulge her bent and talent for poems 
and short stories. Her popularity has dalea from 



with their course about slaverj', and afier that her 
religious opinions underwent much mod ili cat ion. 
In tne latter part of her life she has engaged heart- 
ily in what was known as the "Free Religious 
Movement," and found herself in religious sym- 
pathy with such men as Theodore Parker, John 
Weiss, O. B. Frolhingham. David Wasson, Samuel 
Longfellow, T. W. Higginson and Frederic A. 
Hinckley. Most of these men were personal 
friends and occasional guests in her house. After 
the Civil War Mrs, Chace's principal interests cen- 
tered in prison reform and woman's rights. She 
was lai^ely instrumental in establishing in Rhode 
Island a State school and home for dependent chil- 
dren, which should take them out oT the pauper 
and criminal class. It was in great measure due to 
her efforts that twenty years ago a board of women 
visitors was appointed to penal institutions, and the 
recent appointment of women on the boards of 
actual management of some State institutions is in 
no small degree the result of her efforts. She was 
a delegate to the World's Prison Congress held in 
London, England, in 1872, and read there a paper 
on the importance of the appointment of women on 
the boards of control of penal a.id pauper institu- 
tions. Her husband died in 1870, and she had lost 
by death seven out of her ten children. She felt 
the need of change, and spent more than a year in 
travel in Europe with her daughters. Her work for 
woman suffrage has been unremitting, and she has 
been president of the Rhode Island Woman Suf- 
frage Association for twenty years. She writes 
occasionally for the newspapers on such topics as the appearance of the Vassar series. She became 
interest her, and, while never a public speaker, she the wife of T Wells Champney, the artist, 15th 
often reads papers at the meetmgs which she at- May, 1875. Their union is a singularly happy one 
tends. She has always been a consistent believer in every way. Mr. Champney nas done some of 
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his best work in illustrating liis gifled wife's books. 
They have one son, Edward Frftre. They make 
their winter home in New York City, and their 
summers are spent in "Elmstead," the old-fash- 
ioned house built in Deerfield, Mass., by Mrs. 
Champney's grandfather. 

CHANDI,SR, Kra. Lucinda Banister, 
social reformer and author, bom in PoLsdam, N. 
Y., ifit April, 1828. Her parents were Silas Banis- 
ter and Eliza Smith, both of New England birth 
and ancestry. Mrs. Chandler suffered a spinal 
injury in early infancy from ;i fall, and that inlensi- 
fied the susceptibility of a highly nervous organiza- 
tion, and was the cause of a life of invalidism and 
extreme suffering. As a child she was fond of 
books and study, and when she entered St. Law- 
rence Academy, at nine years of age. her teacher 
resistered her as two years older, because of her 
advancement in studies and seeming maturity of 
yeai.i. At the age of ttiirleen years her linit great 
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sexes. T^ie Moral feducalion Society of Boston 
has continued a vigorous existence to the present 
time. Societies were formed in New York, Phila- 
delphia and Washington, D. C, by the efforts of 
Mre, Chandler and with the cooperation of promi- 
nent women. That was the first work in this 
country in the line of educational standards for the 
elevation and purity of the relations of men and 
women, inside as well as outside of marriage. The 
publication of essays. "A Mother's Aid, "Chil- 
dren's Rights" and tne "Divineness of Marriage," 
written by her, followed and furnished a literature 
for the agitation of questions that since that time 
'dely discussed. During one of 

....... s subject, she 

commenced study on the lines of political economy 
as a mental toJiic and helpful agency to restoration. 
After her recovery she wrote extensively for reform 
publications upon finance reform, the land question 
and industrial problems. In Chicago, in iH3o, the 
Mai^aret Fuller Society was foundwl, especially to 
interest women in those subjects and the principles 
of Americanism. A life-long advocate of the total 
abstinence principle, Mrs. Chandler served as 
vice-president of the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Alliance of Illinois. She was the first presi- 
dent of the Chicago Moral Educational Society, 
formed in 18S2. She is an advocate of Christian 
socialism, and a tinn believer in the final triumph of 
the Christian idea of the brotherhood of man as a 
practical and controlling principle in commercial 
and industrial systems. 

CHANDIfER, Hrs. Hary Alderson, edu- 
cator, born near Le Raysville, Pa., i6lh April, 
1849. Her birth place was twenty miles from 
any town of imfwrtance, the only connection with 
which was the rumbling stage-coach. When other 
children of her age were profiting by the railroad, 
the telegraph, music, art, literature and other 
facilities for unconscious growth and education, 
she, benightedly, was looking through the little 
ivindows of the stone house, dreaming of another 
world beyond the hills. Her parents were plain 
English people, whose wealth, tney used to say, lay 
chiefly in their children, of whom there were eight 
boys and three girls. Mer education was begun in 
the district school, and afterwards she spent two 
years in the State Nonn.il School, Mansfield, Pa.. 
graduating with the honors of her class in the 
spring of 1868. She then began her work as a 



, .ointment came, when her school course was 
suspended, never to be resumed, by the severe 
development of her spinal malady. For several 
years even reading was denied to her. In her 
twentieth year she became the wife of John H. 
Chandler, who was born and raised in Potsdam. 
The one child bom to them w.is drowned in his 
third year. Atrs. Chandler's marriage was a ha{)py 
one, and the tender, devoted care and provision 
for her relief and benefit by her husband were no 
doubt the providence that made it possible for her 
to enjoy a period of usefulness in later life. In the 
winter of 1870-71 she wrote "Motherhood, Its 
Power Over Human Destiny," while recuperating 
firom a long illness, and it was so warmly received 
tw a society of ladies in Vineland, N. J., that it was 
afterwards published in booklet form. That intro- 
duced her to many thinking women of Boston. 
wh«c in 1871-72 she held parlor meetings and 
achieved the purpose of her heart, the [>rganization 



fnine in Calitornia. She waseverywhere 
Being largely endoived with enthusi; 



she in 



ibly left in her wake the spirit of progress. 
Deciding to become a specialist, she went to Phila- 
delphia as a student. While there she met Wil- 
lara M. Chandler, whose wife and co-worker she be- 
came, and whom she accompanied to Boston, her 
present home. Mr. Chandler was a gentleman of 
refinement, intelligence, breadth of thought and 
unusual power as an orator. Their lives were full 
of promise, but in a short time he died of con- 
sumption. Necessity, a strong commander, decided 
that stenography, which she nad learned more as 
an aid to her husband than otherwise, should then 
become her vocation. Summoning courage, she 
threw herself into that educational work and turned 
out stenographers of so rare a quality as to attract 
general attention. That led to the publication of 
her "Graded Lessons " (Boston, 1889), for which 
her penetrating mind had discovered the greater* 



need. ForeseehiE the time when shorthand would "Cenniry,"s 
become a part of a comnion-school education, she soon identifii 
devoted herself to the problem of preparing a work Dragons." 
specially adapted to that end, and which she pub- Clones and 
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led by Am^lie Rives, and she was 

as the author of "A Brother to 

ny orders were received by her for 

poems, but she preferred not to hurry 

into print, and published the following year, 1887, 
only two short stories, "The Farrier Lasso' Piping 
Peb worth" in "l.ippincolt's Magazine," and "Nurse 
Crumpet Tells the Story, "in "Harper's Magazine." 
■ -'■ 's Magazine" "The 



In 18S9 appeared in "Lippincott's 



; Miss Rives calltd it. at once launched her o 
sea of literature as a novelist of undoubted power. 
Criticism came from all sides. The story was trans- 
lated into French, and appeared in the " Revue des 
Deux Mondes." It was impossible that so daring a 
venture should escape censure, but Mis.s Rives kept 
her balance through blameand praise alike, writing 
steadily and studying, lilted with a purpose to per- 
fect herself in the art she considerTi the greatest, 
determined to retain her individuality while con- 
stantly striving to throw asidethefaultsof youth and 
literary inexperience. In June. 1888, she became 
the wife of John Armstrong Chanler, a grandson of 
John Jacob Aslor, Mr. Chanler, who has spent 
much of his life abroad, was imbued with the same 
love of art and liier^iture that had formed the main- 
S{)ring of Miss Rives' life, and was anxious that his 
wife should perfect her art studies. That summer 
she published her first drama, " Herod and Mari- 
amne," written three years before, and in April, 
1889, she sailed for Havre. After traveling for 
some months she settled in Paris fur hard work, 
but was greatljf interrupted by ill-health. Unable to 

Eaint. she continued to write and study, perfecting 
erself in French and reading widely in all branches 
of English literature. None of her European work 



lished, " Practical Shorthand for Schools and Col- 
lages" (Boston, 1S91)- By her strictly logical 
development she has brought that complicated 
subject within the ready comprehension of all. 

CHANI,KR, Mtb. AmeUe RiTtB, author, 
bom in Richmond, Va.. 33rd August, 1863. Her 
mother. Miss Macmurdo, was the granddaughter 
of Bishop Moore, of Virginia, and from her and the 
grandmother Mrs. ChanTer inherits the beauty as 
marked as her mental gifts. Her father. Colonel 
Alfred L. Rives, is a distinguished engineer and 
the son of Hon. William C. Rives, three times 
minister to France, member of the United States 
Senate, and the author of a " Life of Madison." 
Miss Rives passed her childhood between Mobile, 
Ala., and William Rives' country place, Castle 
Hill, in Albemarle county, Va. When she was 
about sixteen years old. her father, on the 
death of his mother, fell heir to the estate, and 
from that lime they made it their permanent home. 
From the time she was nine years old Miss Rives 
found her greatest delight in her pen, writing freely 
and without restraint whatever occupied her fancy 
for the time. Her writings were never criticisecf. 
and rarely read, and to that habit of freedom is per- 
haps due the strong individuality of style which has 
carried her so successfully through what has been, 
so far, a most daring as well as a most brilliant 
literary career. Her love of art only seconded that 
of literature, and her life has been spent in pursuit 
of both. In 1886 Miss Rives published anony- 
mously, in the "Atlantic Monthly," "A Brother to 
Dragons," a story of the sixteenth century, so 

ewerful that it attracted widespread att< 
th in this country and in England. The 
year a sonnet of great strength appeared i 
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has been published, except a study of li 
Latin Quarter, entitled "According to 5l 
which appeared in the " Cosmopolitan " a: 
in 1891. In the month of August, i 
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returned to America. She was followed shortly by 
Charli-s l^sar, an artist and teaclier of proniintnce 
in Paris, under whom she will study at her home in 
Castle Villi during tlie fall and winter months for 
several yeais to come. A second drama, entitled 
"Athelwold," «n.s published in "Harper's Mapa- 
line" of Fi'l)ruar>', i8q2, and has received high 
praise from theleadins literarj-papersof the North. 
Rlrs. Chanter has but just bejrnn a career which 
promises to be eiidurinc as well as brilliant. She 
IS impressed by ihu feeling that what she has done 
is but a preparation, " siiii.i>.s. " as she h fond of 
expressing it, for llie mcssace she feels she has to 
delivur, ami eveo' pi^HT of an intense and earnest 
nature is lient oi putting to tlie best uses the talents 
which she luoks upon wiili a di-ep sense of 
responsibility. 

CHAPIN, HiBS AnBrusta J., Universalist 
minister, bom in l.;ikc.ville. near Ki>cht-ster, N, V , 
i6th July, 1836. Slic- is a dusct-ndant, in the ninth 
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birthday, she reix'ived a certificate from the 
school inspectors of the county authorizing her to 
teach. She undertook the charge of a country 
school the following summer. Soon after, she 
became a student in Olivet College, where she 
remained several years. Some years later, Ixini- 
bard University, Galesburg, III., acknowledged 
her high st'holarship by conferring upon her an 
honorary degree. Miss Chapin is, at tlie present 
time, non-resident lecturer on English literature in 
that school. After the ojiening of tlie University of 
Michigan to women, she entered that institution 
and was graduated with the degree of M. A. While 
a student in Olivet, she became deeply interested in 
religion and resolved to enter the Christian minis- 
try. She preached her first sermon in Portland, 
Mich., 1st May, 1859. From that time to the pres- 
ent she has been continuously in active niinislerial 
work. She was regularly ordained by the Univer- 
salist denomination in Lansing, Mich., 3rd Decem- 
ber, 1863. Her chief pastorates have been in 
Portland, Mich.; Iowa City. Iowa; I^rising, Mich.; 
I'ittslmrgh. Pa.; Aurora, 111., and Oak Park, Chi- 



. of Sanuiel Chapin, who came from 

Wales to Dorchi-ster. Mass., m 1636, and settled in 
Springfield, Mass., in 1641. Her father, Almun 
hi. Chapin, was a native of the latter place. 
Her family removed to Michigan while she 
was very young, and she was educated in that 
State. In her childhood she attended the com- 
mon schools and made the most of her oppor- 
tunities. Her father, who w:is a man of liberal 
culture, gave her much iiistruciiun at home. IJooks 
for children were few, but she possessed illustrated 
copies of the New Testament, Bunyan's Pilgrim's 
Prioress and Robinson Crusoe. I'hese she read 
with never-failing delight, until they were almost 
memorized, and that early familiarity with three 
great books l>ecame the foundation ot her life-long 
love of all that is best in thought and literature. 
Of her studies, mathematics and language were her 
favorites, and so earnestly and successfully did she 
apply herself that, in the spri:ig before her fourteenth 



tliere has enjoyed the most prosperous period ofits 
history during her pastorate. During a continuous 
ministry covering the |>eriod of the coming and 
going of an entire generation of mankind. Miss 
Chapin has never once been absent from her pulpit 
on account of sickness. She lias been in the active 
work of the Christian ministry longer than any 
other living woman. She has delivered more than 
four-thousand sermons and public addresses, has 
baptized and received many hundreds of persons 
into the church, has attended some two-hundred 
funerals, and has othciated at many marriages. 
Her vacations have usually been given to mission- 
ary work outside her parish, and on those occasions, 
in addition to many special trips, she has visited 
and preached in more than half the States and 
Territories of the Union, and from the Atlantic to 
the Pacilic. She hiis written considerably for 
magazhies and the denominational press, and has 
been much sought for in the lecture held. Her 
lectures are on humainlarian, literary and artistic 
themes, including lectures on "Teiii|>eriince," 
"Woman's Work and Wages," " Shakes[>eare's 
Sonnet,"!," "Wordsworth's P^Ihics" and courses on 
the "American PocLs.'' "English Cathedrals," 
■' Italian Cities " and other themes. Miss Chapin 
is an active member of the Art institute, the 
Woman's Club and other important local organiza- 
tions of Chicago, and also, among many nlhers. of 
the National Society for the Kxteiision of University 
Teaching. She is the chairman of tlie Woman's 
Committee on Religious Congresses in the World's 
Congress Au.\iliary to the Columbian ICxposilion of 
1S93. She has traveled extensively in the United 
States and has been twice to Europe. Miss Chapin 
has a tine voice, and excellent delivery, and her 
reading is beyond criticism. 

CHAPIN, Mrs. Clara Christiatia,woman suf- 
fragist and teni|K-raiice worker, born in Gloucester- 
shire, England. 36th December, 1H52, Hermaiden 
name was Morgan. Her father was of Welsh 
extraction, and her mother canie of an old country 
family the Blagdons, proprietors of the manor of 
Bodd'ington since the days of William the Con- 
queror. She was educated in Clifton Ladies' 
College and passed the Cambridge local examina- 
tion the only form of university privileffc open at 
that time to girls. She came to the United States 
with her pareiiLs and their five younger children in 
18-0. The family settled in Fillmore county. Neb., 
and Clara engaged in teaching. In September, 
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1873, she became the wife of Clarence C. Chapin, 
Shefheld, Mass., and shortly after they removi 
to Franklin county. Neh,, where both took 
prominent pait in the development of that m 
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of Mre Chapin while she was still a f^irt. and her 
"l married life has been sin^larly happy. Her 
, husband was one of the founders of the Young 
' Men's Chrislinn Association of Charleston, and one 
of its chief officers for years. Mre. Chapin's father 
died in the pulpit at a union camp- meeting;, during 
the Civil War. after receiving a dispatch announcing 
the death of his son in a baltle. Mm. Chapin has 
written much, but she has published only one book, 
"Fitzhugh SL Clair, tlie Bi-bel Boy of South Car- 
olina." During the war she was president of the 
Soldiers' Relief Society and worked day and night 
in the hospitals. The war broke their fortune, and 
her husband died after the conflict was ended. In 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union she has 
been conspicuous for years, serving as State presi- 
dent, and she has done much to extend that order 
in the South, where conservatism hindered the 
work for a long time. In 1881 she attended the 
convention in Washington, D. C. where she made 
a brilliant reply to the address of welcome on be- 
half of the South, ending with a telling poem 
setting forth the intentions of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. She believes In pro- 
hibition as the remedy for intemperance. She is a 
forcible and brilliant vriter and conversationalist. 
In the Chicago Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union convention, in 1882, when the Prohibition 
Home Protection Party was formed, she was made 
a member of the cxeculivc committee, and by pen 
and voice she popularized that movement in the 
South. She was at one time president of the 
Woman's Press Association of the South. 

CHAPMAN, Mrs. Carrie Lane, see Catt, 
Mrs. Carrie Lane. 

CHAPMAN, 
medicme, bom i 



State. Mr. Chapin served as a meniber of the 
State legislature, while his talented wife by the 
use of her pen and personal iniluence aided in 
securing the enactment of the famous Slocum 
license Taw, atthat timesupposed tohe the panacea 
in temperance matters. They alsoaided materially 
in securing the temperance educational and scien- 
tific law for that State. She was particularly inter- 
ested in all movemerts for the advancement of 
women and look an active part in the woman suf- 
frage campaign of 1882. She was a prominent 
member of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union and wrote much for the press on the woman 
and temperance questions. Being a little body, 
Mrs. Chapin commonly went by the name "La 
Petite" among her co-workers in Nebraska, but, 
though small of stature, she is of that fine mental 
acumen which gives great individuality and force 
of character. Though of English birth, Mre. 
Chapin's life-work has been and still is American. 
She now resides, with her husband, son and two 
daughters, in one of the pleasant suburban towns 
Chicago. 111. 

CHAPIN, Mrs. Sallle P., author and 
temperance worker, bom ir. Charleston, S. C. Her 
maternal ancestors were Huguenots, who came to 
the Colonies in 1685. Her two ^reat-grandfatheis, 
Vi{[neron and Toosager, were killed m the Revo- 
lutionary War. Her maiden name was Moore, and 
on her father's side the strain is Englt^. Her 
father was a Methodist minister. His home in 
Charleston was burned, and he moved to the 
northern part of the State. Miss Moore was 
reared ami educated in Cokesbiirg, Abbeville 
county. From early childhood she showed a fond- 
ness and talent for authorship. Miss Moore became 
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a3rd July, 1845. She is the daughter of Lewis K. 
and Robey Ormsbee Chapman. She had a haroy 
early chiUlhood, but reverses came to the fattufy. 
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diid at the ^e of ten years she wrs not bound 
down by any weight or handicapped by wealth 
which might have prevented the aevelopment of 
the resotirces within herself. From that age she 
was self-supporting. The industrious spirit, peise- 
verance, strong judgment, sympathy and kindness 
possessed hy 5oth parents were transmitted to her. 
Her education was obtained in the public schools 
and in the State Normal, supplemented by studies 
at n^ht. She taught school twelve year? and was 
recognized as an efficient instructor. Beginnini; 
when "tioardin^ round " was the custom and five 
dollan per month was the salary, she gradually 
advanced to schools where higher attainments 
insured greater compensation. She studied medi- 
cine in the Homeopathic College of Cleveland. 
Ohio, ^e was graduated in February. 1S74 and 
located at once m PiitsburKh, Pa,, where she still 
nwdes. She found it a conservative citv. unac- 
customed to woman doctor? and not realiiing a 
demand for them. It required a grent struggle to 
become established. The pioneer efforts and all 
influence connected therewith were borne as a 
necessa^ ordeal to one entering upon an unusual 
wctfic She labored with a firm tletermination to 
maintain true professional dignity and general 
courtesy to all deserving associates, co>;nizant of 
the fact that hard study and patient perseverance 
would be n^essary to reach the goal. Her true 
womanly character m the profession has been en- 
doHcd by many exalted positions in local, district, 
State and national medical organizations. Her 
faith in God and in the brotherhood of mankind 
has induced her to make extensive efforts for 
humanity, for the relief of their physical distress 
and for &etr education and reformation. 

CHABX^, HrB. Bmlly Thornton, poet 
and journalist, t>orii in l^favette, Ind., aist March, 
1845. She comes of English ancestors, the Thorn- 
tuns and Parkers. On the paternal side the Thorn- 
tons were noted as original thinkers. Her great- 
gr.indfalher, ElLsha Thornton, carried a sword in 
the War of the Revolution. Her grandfather, also 
Elisha Thornton, resident of Sodus, Wayne county, 
N. v., served in the War of 1812. Her father, 
James KI- Thornton, gave his life to the cause of 
the Union in 1864, and of her two brothers, Chiirles 
lost his life in the Civil War, and Gardner served 
in lianison's regiment The Parkers, her mater- 
nal ancestors, were among the primitive Puritans. 
Deacon Edmund Parker settled in Reading, Mass , 
about 1719. the family removing thence to Pep- 
perell, Mass., which town they helped to fnund. 
roc more than a century, from father to son, the 
Parkers were deacons and leaders of the choir in 
the Congrej^tional Church. When Emily's grand- 
father mamed, the young couple took a wedding 
journey in a sleigh to find a new home in Lyons, 
Wayne county, N.Y., taking with them their house- 
bold goods. Twenty years later their daughter, 
Harriet Parker, was married to James M. Tnom- 
ton, a civil engineer, son of Elisha. The young 
couple moved to Lafayette. Ind.. where Mr. Thom- 
toa established a lar^e manufactory. Emily Thorn- 
ton was educated m the free schools of Indian- 
apolis, and at the age of sixteen she became a 
teacher. As a child in school she attracted atten- 
tion by the excellence of hei written exercises and 
ber original manner of handling given subjects. 
She bet^me the wife, « hile very young, of Daniel B. 
Qiailes, son of a business man long established 
in Indianapolis. At the age of twenty-four she 
was left a widow, in delicate health, with two iiitle 
ones dependent upon her. Soon afier the death of 
her husband, 1874, she began to write for a liveli- 
hood, doing reportiirial and editorial work for 
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Indianapolis papers and correspoiidence for outside 
publications. She succeeded well. Having chosen 
journalism as a profession, she perfected herself in 
all its branches. 5he published her first volume 
of verse under the title "Hawthorn Blossoms" 
(Philadelphia, 1876). This little book was received 
with great favor and proved a literary and financial 
success. From the Centennial year to 1880 she 
continued to do newspaper work and bio^iphical 
writing. She was associate editor of "Eminent 
Men of Indiana." In 1881 she accepted a position 
as managing editor of the Washington '"World," 
Afterwards she established "The National Vet- 
eran" in Washington, D. C, of which she was 
sole proprietor and editor. In 1SS3 Mrs. Charles 
was prostrated through overwork and was con- 
fined to her bed for an entire year. While recover- 
ing slowly, she spent a year in revising and pre- 
paring for publication her later poems. The work 
appeared in "Lyrical Poems" (Philadelphia, 1886), 




a volume of three-huildrefl Jiagcs. That ^rjlumc 
fully established her reputation lis a n^itiiinal poei. 
She has appeared UfHin the lecture platform with 
success. On the occasion of her departure from 
Indiana, when a complimentary farewell testi- 
monial was tendered her by the lea<Iing citizens of 
Indianapolis, in i88<.>, she made a brilliant address. 
In i8Si she addrets'-d an audience of i,.^'jo ex- 
prisoners of war in Cincinnati, Ohio. Her )><i';tical 
address on ''WoniHn's Sphere" was delivered 
before a National Woman's Suffrage Convenlioh. 
She is a men)ber of the executive cmmitlee of the 
National Woman's Press As.sociatiiin and chairman 
of the executive council of the Society of American 
Authors. She has been selected as one of the 
speakers at the World's Columbian Kxpositi<>n in 
1S93. Mrs. Charle-i writes almost exclusively under 
the name cf "Emily Thornton." 

CHAS:E, Mrs. l^oaiBti I,., N^m in Warren, 
Mass , tna September, 1840. She is a daughter of 
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Samuel and Mary Bond. Soon aftt-r her birth her taste and still. ' Encouraged by critics snd friends, 

parents moved Id Brinifield, Mass., where she re- she was enabled to overcume the opposition of her 

ceived hi-r ediicalion, entering the Hitchcock free family and relatives to her adtjpling the stage as a 

high schcN)! at the age of thirteen. Her attendance profession, and in the spring of 1HS5 she removed 

to New York City to study singing under Erranl, 

I making such progress as justified her eng^ement 

I when she was onlv si.xteen vears old. as leading 

lady in the J. O. Barro* ■' Professor" company. 

Slie met a flatterinK reception throughout the 

South. The following season she joined Col. Mc- 

Call's traveling opera company and sang the prima- 

donna parts in the "Black Hussar," "halka" 

and "Erminie." The next sea.son she played 

second parts in the Casino, in New York. Her 

prospects on that famous stage were flattering, but 

she foresook them for Daly's company, with which 

she has since been ideiiiiHed. In the Daly com* 

Snyshe has played in "The Midsummer-Night's 
eam," "Love's Labor Lost," "The Incon- 
stant," "The Foresters," and as "Kate," a part 
she created. 

CHBNBY, Urs. Abbey Perkins, musical ed> 
ucator. born in Milwaukee. Wis., in 18S3. She 
inherits her rare gifts through her mother, from a 
long line of sinj^ing ancestors, the Cheneys of 
Vermont, who for a hundred years have been 
famous for their fine and powerful voices and ex- 
ceptional musical culture. Her mother, Mrs. 
Eli7,-ibeth Cheney Perkins, has a remarkably pure 
and strong me^zo-soprano voice, and was very suc- 
cessful liefore her marriage, ns a church and concert 
singer in Bulfalo. N. Y.. and subsequently in Mil- 
waukee. Wis., and in Leavenworth, Kans. She 
still enjoys, in her serene silver-haired old age. the 
musical and literary pleasures of her daughter's 
San Francisco home. Mrs. Cheney's father, one 
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in that school was interrupted by a temporary 
resilience in Columbia, Conn., where she attended 
a private school. She returned to Brimfit-ld and 
finished her course at the age of sixteen. In 1857 
she took up her residence in Lebanon, Conn., and 
there became the wife, in 1861, of Alfred W.Chase, 
a native of Bristol, R. 1. Mr. and Mrs. Chase soon 
removed to Brooklyn, Conn., and in 1887 to Mid- 
dletown, R. I., the homi; of Mr. Chase's family, 
where they still reside. In 18S5 she was elected 

C resident of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
'nion of Middletown, and in that way became 
prominent in the work. She was elected State 
vice-president of the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, and at about the same time State 
superintendent of the department of Sabbath ob- 
sen'ance. In 1886 she represented the State in the 
National Convention in hlinneapolis, Minn. She 
was elected in 1891 Slate superintendent of scientilic 
temperance instruction in schools. 

CHBATHAU, Hiss Kitty Smiley, actor, 
bom in Nashville. Tenn., in 1869. She was edu- 
cated in the public schools of that city and was 
graduated at fifteen years of age. While she was 
still a child, her father died, leaving his family in 
straitened circumstances. Realizing the necessity 
of personal exertion and prompted oy her love for 
her mother, whose immunity from want she was 
anxious to secure, she ca.st alwut to see what her 
hands might find to da The stagewas her dream. 
She wa.1 even in childhood a lover of the theater. 
Home-made ihe.itricai amusement was her favorite 

pastime. Mimicry came natural to her. As she of the enterprising younj; business men of Mil- 
grew older her desire to become an actor was waukee in tlie su's, wns also a music lover. He 
made known. Bythat time she had already won died in iS6t, and his last wordstohis little datlghter 
^>probatiuii as an amateur of more than average were: " Lose no opporiuniiy to cultivate your 
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musical talent." The father's wish derided the 
child's future Mrs. Perkins encour.iged and 
aided her daughter in every way. and as her two 
other children early followed their young father, 




won by the young musician, poet and litti^rateur, 
John Vance Cheney, with whom she went to Cali- 
fornia in 1H76. First in Siicraniento, and liiter in 
San Francisco, Mrs. Cheney has been the pioneer 
of a nvw school of musical technique, and the 
signal success .ichieved by lit^r ])upils is proof 
conclusive that in her treatment of piano- play inn, 
primarily from the physiu1i)gii-;i1 stan(l)Hjinl, she 
nas enlarged and improved the methods of her 
mastere, Keinecke, I^nert and others. It is proper 
to stite here that the physiological investigati<ins, 
which have made Mrs. CFieney an ori);inatur in her 
field of work, were instigated hy her own Kreal 
sulferin)! from partial paralysis of the right hand 
and arm, brought on by over-taxation when com- 
plelinK her studies abroad. It is without doubt, 
due to this fact that we have the synijiathetic 
broad-minded, self-s.icrificing educator in place of 
the brilliant concert pianist. 

CHENEV, Ura. Armilla Amanda, treas- 
urer National Kdief Cor|ts. born in Windham, 
Ohio, 27th August, 1S45, of Massachusetts and 
Vermont parentage. Her maiden name was Per- 
kins. She is a liiK'al descendant of John IVrkins, 
who, over two-hundred-lifty years ago, by strat- 
egy, saved the little Puritan colony of Ipswich. 
MiLss., from the Indians. Left fatherless at an 
early age, without broiliers or sisters, and with a 
mother in feeble health, more than ordinary cares 
and responsibilities came to her in her younger 
days. Her wliole life has been characterized by 
tlie ability to do whatsoever her hands found to do. 
She received a libenil education and was thereby 
qiialilied for the useful and respon.sible positions 
she ha.s held. She was in <chi»)l when the war-cry 
rang out «l the firing on Fort Sumter, and became 
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she was left sadly free from all hindrances lo these 
etluns. The little girl soon achieved such successes 
that, when only fourteen years old, she was called 
with her mother lo take charg:e of the music in 
Ingham University, l.eKoy, N, \'. Two years 
later they resigned that position in order to go 
abroad for ■"-- ' - -' '■-- ■"- '■ ' 



Miss Perkins entered the Coiwervatorj- of Leipsic, 
and also received private tuilltin from l^uis I'laidy. 
During that year in Leipsic she was a pupil of Paul, 
of Coccius. of Keiiifcke and others on the piano, 
and of Richter in harmony. Hut the best teachers 
in Leipsic were unsatisfaciory in point iif techni<|ue, 
aitd through the counsel of honest Coccius. as well 
as by advice of the nmster, Liszt, she went to 
Stuttgart to study with Sigismund I^bert, whom 
Lisxt pronounced the greatest living teacher of 
technique. The school year at Stuttgart had just 
cksed, and the young American girl presented her- 
self tremblingly to the master for examination, 
winning such favor that he ofl*ered to teach her, 
contrary to his custom, through vacation, going 
three times a week to his piipil's house and to the 
last refusing all compensation. When the school 
re-opened, the brilliant young musician was ad- 
mit^ to thu artisLs' class, and there for four yi-ars 
she studied with l^bert and whh Priickner, the 
friend of Von Hiilow. Then, having received her 
^ploma, she began in Germany her successful 
career as a musical educator. A term of study 
witli Edward Neupert, the pupil of Kullak, closed 
her pupil life, but by no means ended her musi- 
cal studies. She returned to America, thor- 
oughly et|uipped for the professinn and yet not so 
wedded to it as to prevent her luing wowd an<i 




an earnest worker in Ihv hnme labors that formed 
so larye a [Kirt of the 'laily task of Northern women 
for iillevialing the suliVtings of the Hoys in Klue. 
She bccinie ihe wife ofCapt. Jam>-s W. Cheney, a 
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itive of Massachusetts, in May, t86S. Moving to 
etroit, Mich,, in the fall of 1870, where she still 
sides, she identified herself with one of the prom- 
tent churches, and engaged in its work and that of 
ts Sabbath -school, having in charge the infnnt de- 
jartment for several years. She became a member 
of Fairbanlts Woman's Relief Corps, of Detroit, 
early in its organization, was appointed department 
secretary of that order soon after, and in 1887 ac- 
cepted the office of secretary of the national organ- 
ization. So faithfully and conscientiously were her 
duties performed that she won the love and esteem 
of the order throughout the country, and in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., in 1889, was elected national tri.-as- 
tirer and was unanimously rei-terted at the suc- 
ceeding national conventions, held in Iloston, Mass., 
m iStt:>. and in Detroit, Mich., in jSgu 

CHBNBV, Mrs. Bdoa Dow, author, bom 
»o Boston. Mass., 17th June, 1.S24. There in 1853 
4e became the wife of Seth W. Clieney, an artist of 




local prominence, who died in 1856, leaving her 
with one daughter. The daughter died in 1881. 
Miss Cheney studied in the Institute of Technology, 
of which General Francis J. U'alker is president, 
and her memory is preserved by the ''Margaret 
Cheney Reading Room," devoted to the con- 
venience of the women students. Mrs. Cheney's 
life has been devoted to philosophic and literary 
research and work. Her early womanhood was 
passed under the most stimuinting influences. She 
was a member of one of those famous conversation 
classes which Margaret Fuller instituted in the 
decade of 1830-40. Hmerson, Mr. and Mrs. Alcott, 
James Freeman Clarlte and Theodore Parker were 
among those who strongly influenced her thought. 
Her parents, Sa[gent Smith Littlehale and Edna 
Parker Littlehale, gave her every educational 
advantage. In 1851 she aided in forming the 
School of Design for Women, in Boston, and served 
as secretary. In 1859 she aided in establishing a 
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hospital in connection with the WcMnan's Medical 
School. She look pari in n woman's rights con- 
vention in i860. In 1863 she was secretary oi the 
New England Hospital. In 1S6S she helped to 
found the New England Woman's Club and served 
as vice-president. In 1863 she was secretanr of 
the teachers' committee of the Frcedman's Aid Soci- 
ety and secretary of the committee to aid colored 
reeiments. Ini865 she went to Readville and taught 
soldiers, and attended the convention (rf Frced- 
men's societies in New York City, and in the 
following year the one held in Baltimore, and (or 
several years visited colored schoob in various 
Southern States. In 1869 she assisted in foundinga 
horticultural school for women. She lectured on 
horticulture for women before the Massachusetts 
State Agricultural SocieW in 1871. In 1879 she 
delivered a course of ten lectures on the histMyof 
art before the Concord School of Philosophy, and 
the same year was elected vice-president of the 
Massachusetts School Suffrage Association, oT 
which she is now president. In 18S7 she was 
elected president of the hospital she had helped to 
found. She was a delegate to the Woman's Council 
inWashington, D. Cm 18S8. In i89oshealtendcd 
the I^ke Mohawk Negro Conference. She has lec- 
tured and preached in many cities and has spoken 
at funerals occasionally. She is vice-president of 
the Free Relig: ^us Association. She has visited 
Eurt^ three times and has traveled extensively 
in this country. Her works, all published in Boston, 
include: "Hand-Book for American Citizens" 
" Patience" (1870), "Social Games" (1871), 
"Faithful to the Light" (1871I. "Child of the 
Tide" (1874I, "Life of Susan Dimoch" (1875), 
"Memoir of S. W. Cheney" (1881). "Gleanings 
in Fields of Art" (i88i), "Selected Poems of 
Michael Angelo" 11885), "Children's Friend," 
a sketch of Louisa M. Alcott (1888), "Biography of 
L. M. Alcott" (1889), "Memoir of John Cheney, 
Engraver" (1888), " Memoir of Margaret S. 
Cheney" (18881, "Nora's Return" (1890), "Sto- 
ries of Olden Time" (1890), and a number <M articles 
in f>x>ks. She has ciintriouted to the " North Ameri- 
can Review,"the "Christian Examiner," the "Radi- 
cal," " Index," the " Woman's Journal" and 
other periodicals. She edited the poems of David 
A. Wasson (Boston, 1887), and of Harriet Winslow 
Sewall (Boston, 1889). Much of her work is 
devoted to relJKious and artistic subjects. Mrs. 
Cheney is now living in Jamiiica Plain, Mass. 

CHENOWETH, Mra. CaroUne Van Den- 
Ben, vice-consul and educator, born at the summer 
honiL- of her parents, on the Ohio river, opposite 
Louisville, Ky., 39th Decemlxrr, 1846. She ts the 

KMingesI daughter of Charles Van Deusen and 
ary Huntington, his wife. The winters of her 
early life were passed in New Orleans, La., where 
was also the residencij of her mother's family. 
Her academic training was had in the St. Charies 
Institute, New Orleans, and Moore's Hill College, 
near Cincinnati. She became the wife. whilesUllin 
her girlhood, of Col. Bernard Peel Chenoweth, the 
son of Kev. Alfred Griffith Chenoweth, of Virginia. 
Mrs. Chenoweth has always held liberal views rel- 
ative to woman's work, and the simple naturalness 
with which she has lived according to her faith IS 
hardly less remarkable than the unusual and brill- 
iant character of her achievements. For fourteen 
months following her marriage in 1863, she per- 
formed faithfully and with patriotic fervor the oner- 
ous duties of a military clerk to Col. Chenoweth, 
thereby reluming to duty in the ranks, and as her 
substitute on Uie field, the soldier detailed for tids 
clerical work. When Col. Chenoweth was made 
superintendent of schools in Worcester, Mass., 
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henoweth took the examination required for is a member of the London Society for Psychical 
B. that she might be of service in the event Research, as well as of many oilier working soci- 
d. It was during her husband's term of eties, amongwhich are the Brooklyn Institute, the 
s United States Consul in Canton, China, New York Dante SocieW, and the Medico-L^al 
j Society of New York. Her sketches of child-fife 

in China are quaint and sweet. Her "Stories of 
the Saints" (Boston, i88ilisrich in an old-world 
charm. The book was written for some children 
of Dr. Phillips Brooks' parish in Boston, of which 
she was for twenty years a member. She now re- 
sides in New York City. 

CHIIiD, Mrs. I,ydia Harla, author, bom in 
Medford, Mass., iilh Februarj-, 1802. Her father 
was David Francis. Lydia was assisted in her 
early studies by her brother. Convert Francis, who 
was afterwards professor of theology in Harvard 
College. Her first village teacher was an odd old 
woman, nicknamed "Marm Betty." She studied in 
Ihe public schools and one year m a seminary. In 
1S14 she went to Norridgewock, Maine, to live with 
her married sister. She remained there several 
years and then returned to Watertown, Mass.. to 
live with her brother. He encouraged her literary 
aspirations, and in his study she wrote her first story, 
"Hobomok," which was published in iSaj. It 
proved successful, and she next published " Reb- 
els," which ran quickly through several editions. 
She then brought out in rapid succession " The 
Mother's Book," which ran through ei^ht Ameri- 
can, twelve English and one German edidons. "The 
Girl's Book," the "History of Women," and Ihe 
" Frugal Housewife," which passed through thirtj- 
tlve editions. In 1826 she commenced to publish 
licr "Juvenile Miscellany." In iSaSshe became the 
w\k- of David Lee Child, a lawyer, and they settled 
id Boston, Mass. In 1831 they became interested 
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s able t 



] render her most efiicienl aid. 

she sat as vice-consul in an iiii- 

, land case between one of the largest 
»n hotises and a wealthy Chinese. She 
d her decision for several days, until it could 
[titled to Col. CItenoweth, then some eighty 
lislatlt, under medical care, who promptly 
d it unchanged, with direction that she 

oRiciallj[ promulgate it as his duly accred- 
iresentative. Thenceforth, until Col. Chen- 
t dealli, several months later, the affairs of 
sillatewere conducted by Mrs. Chenoweth. 
Iwlieved to be the only woman who has ever 
iptomatic correspondence with a viceroy of 
upon her own responsibility. She was of- 

recogni/ed in her vice-consular capacity 
er return to Washington to settle her hus- 

affairs with the Department of State, and 
irdiaily complimented by Hamilton Fish, 
rjr of State, for the thoroughness and skill 
bich her mis^on was accomplished The 
rasmade by influential friends in Massachu- 
retum Mrs. Chenoweth to Canton as United 
:ansul, a measure to which President Grant 
ed hb warm approval and the promise of his 
;, provided his Secrelair of Slate could be 
ler. The later life of Mrs. Chenoweth has 
most studious and laborious one, the 
the support and education of her Iwc 

her unaided care. For some years she 
private classes in Boston, and was for a 
rofesBor of English literature in Smith Col- 
Her interests are varied, and her literary 
I graceful as well as full of energy. Her 

mating to experimental psvcholc^y are 
ly and abreast of the freshest tnuughL She 
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of that Class of Americans Called Africans." Its burlesque to be printed and extensively circulated, 

appearance served to cut her olT rrom the friends creating a great deal of amusement at the expense 

and admirers of her youth. Social and literaty of the advocate of Holland's bill. The latter was 

circles shut their doors to her. The sales of her never heard from again. An assembly and senate 

books and subscriptions to ner magazine fell off. attempted to get the same bill passed in Denver, 

and her life became one of battle. Through it all Col., within a year or two. Tnat burlesque was 

she bore herself with patience and courage, and she reprinted and placed upon the tables in both nouses, 

..__... .u __,r.... .,._ '-halThi -_j .,._ L=„ ...._ j.^. . J ... „. 



threw ht-Tself into the movement with all her pow- and the bill was defeated. Mrs. Churchill has 
ers. While engaged in that memorable battle, she written two books which have had a sale of over 
found lime to produce her lives of Madame Roland fifty-thousand copies, a litde descripdve work called 
and Baroness de Stael, and her Greek romance, "Little Sheaves," and a book of travel entitled 
" Philoihea " She, with her husband, supervised "Over the Purple Hills." Whiletraveling in Texas, 
editorially the "Anti-Slavery St.indard," in which she introduced a bill in the legislature, the import 
she published her admirable " Letters from New of which was to keep the " Police Gazette " from 
Vork." During those troubled times she prepared being sold upon the news stands in the State, 
her three-volume work on "The Progress of Reli- The bill passed, was signed by Governor Roberts, 
gious Ideas." She lived in New Vork City with her and has been in force for fifteen years. Feeling the 
husband from 1840 to 1844, when she removed to need of preparation for age, Mrs. Churchill settled 
Wayland, Mass., where she died lolh October, in Denver, and there established the "Colorado 
i88u. Her anti-slavery writings aided powerfully Antelope," a monthly. After publishing it for 
in bringing about the overthrow of shivery, and she 
lived to see a reversal of the hostile opinions that 
greeted her first plea for the nesroes. Her books 
are numerous. Besides those already mentioned 
the most important are "Flowers for Children " (3 
volumes, 1844-46); "Fact and Fiction" I.1846); 
"The Power of Kindness" tiSsii; "Isaac T. 
Hopper, a True Life" I1S531; " Autumnal Leaves" 
(1856); ■■LookineTowards Sunset" (1864); "The 
Freedman's Book" (i**6Sl; ".Miria" (1S67), and 
"Aspirations of the World" liS/'il. Her reply to 
Governor Wise, of Virginia, and to the wife ol 
Senator Mason, the author of the fugitive slave law, 
who urote to her. threatening her with future dam- 
nation, was published with dieir letters in pamphlet 
form, and 300,000 copies were issued. A vol- 
ume of her letters, with an introduction by John 
Greenleaf Whittier and an appendix by Wendell 
Phillips, was published in Boston, in 1S82. 

CHURCHILX,, Mrs. Caroline H., editor 
and publisher, born in the township of Pickering, 
in the Upper Province of Canada, 33rd December, 
1833. Sne lived with her parents in the township 
of Whiiley until thirteen years of age. and was then 
sent to Lockport, N. "i , 10 attend school. How 
her father, Barber Nichols, came to settle in 
Canada is a matter not clearly understood by the 
family, as he was bom in Providence, R. I., and 
served in the war of 1811, for which he drew a 
pension. He lived to be 100 years old. Her 
mother is now over ninety years old and drawing a 
widow's pension for the father's service in 18:1. 
Her father was a prosperous tradesman and a 
leading man fifty years ago in what is now called 
Ontario. His mother was French, his father Eng- carolinf m, cuvhchill. 

lish. The mother was Holland Dutch and German, 

transplanted to the Stale of Pennsylvania. Mrs. three years, the pajwr was changed to a weekly, 
Churchill became the wife of a Canadian, who died the "Queen Bee," ui 1879. She is a good speaker, 
in i86a. One daughter, bom in 1853, is her only but, from press of work in making a home for her- 
child. In 1869 Mrs. Churchill was attacked with self, she has had little opportuniiy to become 
what appeared to be the dread disease, consump- known m the locture field. Mrs. Churchill is by 
tion. California was chosen as the best place at nature atcgressivelv proKressive. 
thai time to overcome a difficulty of that nature. CHURCHILt, Miss I,ide A., bom in Har- 
Thither she repaired and took to canvassing for the risen. Maine, 9th April. 1859. She is the 
sake of life in the open air. The result was such youngest child ol' Jiisi:ih and Catherine Churchill, 
that her cough ceased and her health was restored. From her father she inherited her literary tastes 
Her consdtution is a light one, however, and with- and refined nature, from her mother her strong will 
out very favorable conditions much development and decided traits of character. Three years afler 
is hardly possible. Mrs. Churchill's most notable her birth Mr. Churchill removed to New Gloucester, 
public work during six years of traveling life in Maine, where he resided with his family until his 
California was the defeat of Holland's social death. When quite young, Miss Churchill decided 
evil bill by a buriesque. She drew up a bill for to learn telegraphy, and went to Saundeisville, 
the regulation and control of immoral nien similar Mass., where she partially mastered the art She 
to that introduced for the regulation of the same took charge of asmall office in Northbridge, Mass., 
class of women. A member of the conimiiiee and without assistance perfected henself in the 
to tt'hom the bill was submitted caused the science. From that office she was promoted to 
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larger and larger ones, until she had charge of the of the first member; of ilic Prin)Fi^» l^caK"'-- lh<i 
most important station belon>;in); lo tlie road that organ[zation of the Cijii'ervalivcK, tincj il h larg<;ly 
employed her. She next mastered stenography due to her eflbrts that in (ireat Ifritarn the 'frder 
witnout u teacher and practiced it for a time. In can brjast of nearly i.uuu haUlati<im. I^dy 
Churchill is an effectivi.- uorker in ii<ilitii:Hl tani- 
.. r ligns. and s]ie has thoroughly master<»l all the 
i .tricacies of British polilii^. Besi<l<» h<T atlivitv 
ill politics. I.ady Churchill deviAes mui.h well- 
directed effort to art and ch:irily, atxl in Ijritiiil) 
society she is looked upon as a greiil forfe, Ifcim 
in the Kfpultlic, she illustrates the self-adapting 
{Kiwer of the genuine Ameticiin in the ease with 




LIDK A. CHlTtCHILL, 

1889 Rev. Charles A. Dickinson, uhu is at the head 
of Berkeley Temple, Boston, desired a private sti- 
retary for stenographic and literary work, and 
offered the position to Miss Churchill, who a'.cei't- 
ed it. Its duties demand kiiouledge. skill, tint 
and literary ability. Miss Churchill haswrittMiaiid 

Kblished continuously during all Ihi.- ytars she h;.^ i..\r<v v.\ 

en engaged as telegraphi-r and literarv se'Ti.-lJirr. 

Her first book, "My Giris" B<«ton,' IV^2. has whi'h sh- h.i-, i.,k. 

passed through sevenil editions. She has alvj and di'li- at-- prnlih^ 

written "Interweaving" and '" Raid on New wife of » ic' r •.! Ili 
England." She has done much g'^xi magazine ClfAFLIN, Mi 

work. siiflrai'j-'. Iioiti in 

CBURCHIIfL, I<adT Randolph, v^.i^l She i. :• ihin^'hi-j 

leader and politician, wife of Ij.rd K^ndolph .Mill-r llio.u., I.'.ib 

Churchill, of England, is a native of the I'uil- d l.tiKli-.h-n'riiMi 

Suites. She was born in Bn^jklyn. N, V. il-r Irish i.l'-,<l on ih- 

maiden name was Jennie Jerome, dau;;hl'_'r'if l.'roii- wa^ ilrT '.1 ■•,!•'[ < 

ard Jerome, a prominent dti;!en of N' w V'.rk allhoiii-h »\\ ;>■ ii-. 

City. Mbs Ji-rome and her two sist-rs '.I'^r-,- jji^ ti<:il ;itid i< li;'i'. 

educated mainly in Paris, France, wh':re th<-y vi-r-: iii<iiil,' 1 ..I iln- Mil 

thoroughly taught in all the accompliilimMiis ■ oni- of hii > i'.-('i' <!■ • , ■ 

mon to wealthy women of the time. Whih: vivititi^- lo l>" o :■ iiiirji .> 

the Isle of Wight Enf,'!and. .Mi<;s lerome ni'-l l><rd . on » . r. . 1. .1, 

Randolph Churchill, who was then knowtj simply niion .,( i...tiii' .<ii.| 

as the second son of the Duke of Mari->'jroij;'li. ■i:ii\-/ -.nA ■■,u-v • 
Their acquaintance ripened 
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political career began immediately afii 
riage, when he entered the House lA 
as a member from Woodstock. I>-ir|y 
entered into her husband's plans and > 
with all her native energy and det'-rmiri 
to her assistance and counsel is 'r-'lii": 
his success in Parliament. Lady Kari'^ol). 
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of Boston, in 1870, a man of keen and thought- 
fu) mind and generous and kindly spirit. 'Hiey 
have for many yeara resided in Qumcy, Mass., 
and have a son and three daughters. In 18S3 Mrs. 




CLARK. 

the di^raceful statute making the age of cotHcnt 
twelve years was changed by the Legislature, in 
1887, raisine it to fifteen years. The women had 
prepared a Dill making the limit eighteen years, and 
the result was a compromise. At the same time 
they petitioned the Legislature for a grant of (25,- 
000, to be used in establishing an industrial home 
in Milford, Neb. That institution accordingly was 
founded at once, and through the happy results 
since flowing therefrom has fully met the expecta- 
tions of its founders. Mrs. Clark is a member ot 
the board of management uf the Milford home, and 
also of the Woman's Associate Charities of the 
State of Nebraska, under appointment by the Gov- 
ernor. Besides this, she is the superintendent of a 
local institution for the same purpose in Omaha, 
known as "The Open Door," under the auspices of 
the local Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 
ipported by subscripdons fixNn 



n public as an .idvocate of 

_ .^.. _ . (she was elected a member 

of the Quincy school committee, and served three 
years in that position, being the only woman who 
ever held oltice in that conservative town. Although 
too much occupied with family cares to take a very 
active part in public hfe. her pen is busied in 
writing for the Boston papers, and she finds oppor- 
tunity to give leclurc-s, and has occasionally been 
on short lecturing tours outside of the limits of New 
England. Best known as a woman sulTragist, she 
writes and speaks on various other topics, and her 
wide range of reading and thinking makes it prob- 
able that her future career as a lecturer will not be 
limited chiefly to the woman suffrage field. 

CI<ABK, Hrs. FranceB P., philanthropist, 
bom in Syracuse, N. Y., 17th September, 1836. 
She wa-s one of a family of seven children born to 
Dr. J. H. and Mary P. Parker, who were persons of 
fine character. Miss Parker was educated in Syra- 
cuse, and in November, 1858, became the wife of 
George W. Clark. In i860 they moved to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, remaining there until 16S3, when 
they removed to Omaha, Neb., where they 
have since lived. Their family consists of a daugh- 
ter and son. After recovering from an apparently 
incurable disease of long standing. Mrs. Clark, in a 
spirit of gratitude to God, devoted herself to chari- 
table work, taking up the work most needed to be 
done and most neglected, as she felt, by Christians, 
that of care for the so-called outcasts of society. In 
1S84, in recognition of her ability and services, she 
was appointed State superintendent of the social 
purity department of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Nebraska. As a result of the 
agitation begun by Mrs. Clark and her colleagues, 




the citizens of Omaha. With all these calls upon 
her time, Mrs. Clark is busy constantly, and she 
stands in the foremost rank among the women 
philanthropists of Nebraska. 

CIiAKK, Mrs. Helen Ta^gart, journalist, 
born in Northumberland, Pa., 34th April, 1849. 
She is the oldest of three children of the late Col. 
David Taggart and Ajmie Pleasants Tapeart She 
was educated In the Friends' central high school, 
in Philadelphia, Pa. In October. 1869, sne made a 
six months' slay in Charleston. S. C. whither she 
went to make a visit to her father, then stationed in 
that city as paymaster in the United States army. 
Miss Taggart became the wife in i87Dof Rev. David 
H. Clark, a Unitarian minister settled over the 
church in NorUiumberland. Kour years later they 
removed to New Milford, Pa., to take charge of a 
Free Religious Society there. In 1875 Mr. Clalk 
was called to the Free Congregational Society in 
*..._., •i^.^ ^^ 




signed, in 1880, by her occasional poems in the State and was entrusted with numerous offices of 
Boston "Index," of which her husbnnd was for a importance, which his rare (;xeculive ability enabled 
time assistant editor, and in the Sprinjjfield " Re- him to fill with siiccws. He difd in the prinie of 
publican," Her life, as she puts it, has been one life, with honors siil) awaiting him and liefuved by 
all who knew him. Mis widow, a beautiful woman 
of southern blood, has liv^-d for the must part in 
Europe since her husband's dvalh. Mrs. Clarke 
was educati'd in Germany and tlioroughly actjuirc-d 
a co5niii|H)hlan polish of manner. She is an accom- 
t^lished liii;!uist, and in the niidst of a bu!iy life finds 
time to maintain her rupuialioii as an cjcrelleiit and 
synif)nihetic musician. Kor years she has Ijeen the 
president of a Ixiariling-honie fur working women 
and has been its inspiration. She posscsst-sKreat en- 
er^ ofcharacier and the courage uflierconvii:tions, 
united with an amiable manner, rare tai.t ami a 
thoughtful consideration fur cithers. She waschosen 
commissioner from Mimiesuta to the World's Co- 
lumbian Exposition and was a[>p<)inted a member 
of the executive committee of the woman's depart- 
ment, chairman uf the committee on music in the 
woman's buildin)::, and was elected president fur 
Mlnnesutaofthe woman's committee of the World's 
Congress Auxiliary. Ilerlastes filliii herlo become 
a valued member of the musical and literary dul)s 
of her city, a feature which has liecome so helpful 
in the life of to-day. Above all. it is in her home 
that ihe finds her most .illraclive setting. Sh<f has 
a devoted husband, I'Vancis U. Clarke, a prominent 
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of intellectual aspirations and clamorous dish- wash- 
ing and bread-winning. Mrs. Clark left Florence 

in 1SS4. returning to her father's house in Nortnum- 

bciland with her youngest child, an only daugh- 
ter, her two older children being hoys. There for 

two years she was a teacher in the high school, 

varying her duties by teaching music and German 

outside of school hours, stor>- and verse writing and 

leading a Shakespeare class. In August, ibb~. she 

accepted a position in the "Good Cheer" onice, 

Grcenneld. Mass.. whence she was recalled to 

Northumberland the following February by the ill- 
ness of her father. His illness terminated fatally a 

little later, since which time Mrs. Clark has made 

ber home in her native town. Mrs, Clark has a 

lai^ circle of friends, and her social duties take 

up much of her time, but she contrives to furnish a 

weekly column for the Sunburj- ■■News,"' to per- 
form the dutii:5 pertaining to her ortice as secretary 

of the Woman's Rtiief Corps in her town, to lead 

a young people's literary society, and to contribute 

stories and poems to Frank Leslie's papers, th*: 

'■Christian Lnion." the -Womans Journal ' and 

tbe Springfield "■R-puMican." 
CX.AAKS, Mrs. Lena Thompson, soda] 

leader. l>om in Americus. Ga.. i-./th lanuary. IS57. 

Her iDcesi&rs were of thai sterling Kevolulior.ary 

stock whose strength of character can be traced 

ihrougfa each zeneration following them. She is ... _ . . 

the daughter of James Egbert Thompson, and the Sr.- i? 

granddaazlner tx lud^e Amos Th.jmpsor:, of farmn 

Poolmer. Vi. James Egbert ThompS'-.n went to St. Ba^se::. aom pereor.s 01 e',;jcs:;'jn anc rennwneni. 

PanL Minn . and hTlpf^ to found that citv. He She via> the sei-enth in a familv of twelve '.hildren 

founded the First Nai;'^na] Bank of St. Paul- whi^h who '.iv^d tom3turit\-. Sh- was e-iu'.ated in Alfred 
X the leading bank of the Northwes'. Lr.r.ersiiy. Although i'.'.-'r.t^'.tr. limited h*;r ofrpor- 
: indueniiai in the development of t.'.e tu-ities, she u-as graduated from the universiqr in 
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i8,s7. At the age of fifteen shi 
write for publication, under the pen-name " Ida 
Fairfield." in the " Riig of Our Union." With 
some InlerTuptiun by ill-liealth, she continued many 
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profession, removed to Cambridge, Mass., where 
they have since resided. They liavc two daughters 
Mrs. Clarke has written quite extensively for 
magazines and for the press, principally stories 
for the young, poems and essays. In 1890, 
on the occasion of the meeting of the Tenth Inter- 
national Medical Congress in Berlin, Germany, she 
accompanied her husliand and daughters to that 
place. She has traveled extensively through the 
British Isles and Eurc^. In the midst of her 
duties and responsibilities she has found time to 
paint many pictuies. some in water-colors and 
some in oils. Much of the wiiting of Mrs. Clarke 
has been under the pen-names "Nina Gray" and 
" Nina Gray ClarkL-. 

CI/ARKB, Miss Rebecca Sophia, author, 
bom in Norriagewock, Maine, iindfebruary, 11133. 
She has spent much of her lile in her native (own. 
Miss Clarke is widely known by her pen-name, 
"Sophia May," which she adopted in 1861 and 
attached to her first story, published in the Memphis 
"Appeal." When the story wasfinished, shesi^ed 
her middle name, Sophia, and then said: "Well, 
I'll call it May, for 1 may write again and may not." 
Thus the surname was invented that has become so 
familiar to American boys and girls. Among her 
early productions were some stories for Grace 
Greenwood's " Little Pilgrim." She was asked by 
the editor of the " Confjregationaiist " to send to 
that journal all the stones she might write about 
"Little I'rudy." She then had no thought of mak- 
ing a book of the stories. William T. Adams, 
known as ''Oliver Optic," brought Ihem to the 
attention of Mr. Lee, who published them and paid 
Miss Clarke fifty dollars foreachof the six volumes. 
These charming stories of " Prudy " and her aunts. 
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yi-are to be a contributor to that paper, to the 
" Rural Ni'w Yorker" audio local |)npers and peri- 
odicals. She became the wife of William L. Clarke 
on 8th September, 1S59, and removed to Ashaway, 
K. I., which place has since been her home. For 
several years her writings, both prose and verse, 
have been principally (jiveu to (itnodicals issue<l by 
the Seventh-Day Baptists, of nlilcli sect she is a 
member. 

CLARKE, Mrs. Mary H. Gray, correspon- 
dent, born in Brislol, R. I., 23th March, :835. She is 
the daughter of the late Gideon (iray and Hannah 
Orne Nletcalf Gray. Her father was of the sixth 
generation from Edward Gray, who came from 
Westminster, London, liugland, andsettled in Ply- 
mouth,Mass.,priorto 1643. Edward Gray wasmar- 
ried to Dorothy Letlice arid was known as therichest 
cnerchant of Plvmouih. The oldest stone in the 
Plymoutli burial ground is that of Edward Gray. 
Mrs. Clarke's great-grandfather, Thomas Gray, of 
the fourth generation, was during the war of^ the 
Revolution commissioned as colonel, Mrs. Clarke 
spent her early years on her father's homestead, a 
portion of the ftlount Hope lands obtained from 
King Philip, the Indian chief. A farm on those 
famous lands is still in her possession. She 
attended the schools of her native town and later 
studied in the academy in East Greenwich. In 
1S61 she became the wife of Dr. Augustus ?. Clarke, 
a graduate of Brown University, in the arts, and of '~ ~ 
Harvard, in medicine. During her liusband's four 
years of service as surgeon and surgeon-in-chlef of 
brigade and of division of cavalry in the war of the sisters 
Kebelliou, she took an active interest in work but Mi 
for the success of the Union cause. In the fall of The " 
1865 her husband, continuing in the practice of his every yi 




1 cousins h,'ive been said to be portraits, 

Clarke disclainis any such delineation. 

I'rudy" stories are sold in lai^e numbers 

In 1S91 Miss Clarke published her last 
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book, "In Old Quinnebassel. " She resides with CIiAY, Mra. Mary Barr, woman sufftnglst 
her aster. Miss Sarah Clarice, who. as " Penti and farmer, bom in Lexington. Kj'., i.tlh Oclober, 
Shirley." is alsoasuccessfiil'tuthor. Miss Clarke's 1S59. She is a daurht^r oT Cassius M. Clay and 
publications, in book form, aUissued in Boston, are: Mary J. Warlield. Her childhood and youih were 
passed in the country, and she was educated mainly 
bv private tutors from Yale College, She became 
th,- wife of John Frank Herrick, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
■ r^l October, i860. She was divorced from him 
ill iS~i. The position of her father asan advocate 
t.i irce speech and of the emancipation of the negro 
■il.nu in a slave State, gave her. who sympalhized 
» iili him, the independence of thought and action 
t hilt was necessary to espouse the cause of woman's 
■,^y [x.'lilical and civil freedom in thesame conservative 

community, and she met much opposition, ridicule 
and slights with equal fortitude. Her realization of 
the servile position of women under the laws was 
brought about by attending a convention held In 
CievL-land, Ohio, by Lucy Stone, in i36S or 1869. 
She then and there subscribed for books and pam- 
phlets and Rave them to any one who would read 
them and wrote articlesforthelocal papers, which the 
c- liiors published with a protest, declaring that Mrs. 
Cl^iy alone was responsible for them. Sne was the 
tlrsi native Kenluckian to take the public platform 
fi.r Miiman suffrage. She went to St. Louis in 1879, 
^iiiil, presenting herself to Miss Susan B. Anthony, 
M-lio «as holding a convention there, asked to be 
admitted as a delegate from Kentucky. Miss An- 
Ibony warmly welcomed her and appointed her 
vjte- president for Kentucky, which office she held 
in that association as long as it existed. In 1879 
*hc organized in Lexinglon a suffrage club, the 
tii.~i in the State, In 1880 she and Mrs. lames 
lii.niiett organized one in Richmond which has 
i.i.niiinued to this time. Mrs. Clay was a member 



•■Little Prudy Stories" (1864-6), six volumL--;, 
'■Dotty Dimple Stories •■ (1868-70), six volunuv 
"Litde Prudy's Flyaway Series" (1871-74), si» 
volumes; "The Doctor's Daughter" (1873), "On; 
Helen" (1875); "The Asbury Twins" (i.-^jfi , 
'■ Flaxie Friiile Stories" (1876-84I, six volunv - 
■■Quinnebassel Girls" (1877); ■'Janet, or a T. ■■ 
Heiress." IrSSat; "Drones" Honey" (18871; ■ 
Old Quinnebassel" (1891). 

CI,AXTON, Kate, actor, bom in New V..; , 
City, in 1848. Her father, Col. Spencer H. Cuir, 
commanded the 61st New York regiment during 
the Civil War. Her grandfather, Rev. Spencer H. 
Cone, was a Baptist clergyman, who for a short 
|>eriod was an actor, Kate Claxton first appeared 
with Lotta in Chicago, soon afterwards joined 
Daly's Fifth Avenue Company, and then became a 
member of the Union Square Company. She at- 
tracted no special notice until she appeared as 
Mathilde in "Led Astray," in 1873, in which 
character she won considerable popularity. Her 
greatest success was Louise in '■ The Two Or- 

?hanB" first brought out in the Union Square 
'heater, and afterwards produced throughout the 
United SUtes, While acting the part in the Brook. 
lyn Theater, the building was destroyed by firi;, ^\.h 
December. 1876, with much loss of life. Mii'- 
Claxton's coolness on that occasion, and at thu 
Southern Hotel fire in St. Louis, Mo., shordy after- 
wards, won for her much praise. She has more 
recently played in Charles Reade's " Double Mar- 
riage," m the "Sea of Ice" and in "Booties' 
Baby." Miss Claxton was divorced from her first : . . 

husband, Isidor Lyon, a merchant of New York, the American Sufirage Association, a 





organized a suDVage club there and was invitwd by 
Mrs. Stebbins to help reoi^anize the State associa- 
tion. She was made presidtnl pro tem. of the con- 
vention in Flint, where tiie present Michi^^an State 

As.sociatiun wan reorganized. She edited a column 
in the Ann Arbor "KeKister" for some time on 
woman suftrajje. Hy invitation of the Suffrage 
AssiK'iation of Michigan, she spoke before the l-eg- 
islative Coramitlee. and was invited by the senior 
law class of the University of Michigan to address 
them on the "a>nstiliitional Kisht of Women to 
Vole. " Slic has petitioned Congress and addressed 
House and Senate committees for the rights of 
women. For years she h^ts visited the Slate Legis- 
lature and laid the wron;^ ol women before Inat 
body, dt-manding as a right, not as a favor, the 
eqnalily of women under the laws. Mrs. Clay was 
for years the only worker in the cause except her 
sisters, and she was the lirst to demand of the late 
constitutional convention that they emancipate the 
women of Kentucky, one-half the adult people ol 
the State. Her letter was rend liefore the conven- 
tion, and she was the spokesman of the committee 
of women who were invitetl to the floor of the con- 
vention to hear the pka from the E<|Ual Rights 
A-ssociation of Kentucky. To ariomphsh the civil 
anil political freedom of women has lor years been 
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her chief aim and labor. She is i 
of the Kentucky K(|ual Rights A: 

CXfATTON, Hra. Florence Andrews, opera 
singer, born near I.e Sueur, Minn., In 1862. She is 
the ninth child of Rev. Mr. Andrews, one of the 
pioneer Metho<lLsl ministers of .Minnesota. At 
that time l.e Sueur was well out on the western 
frontier, and most of die settlers of that region 
abandoned their homes and crowded into St. I'eter 



FLOREXCE ANDREWS CLAYTON. 

the Indians and were in the battle of New Ulm. 
Both Mr. Andrews and his wife were natural, though 
untrained musicians, and all of their ten children, 
know[i as the Andrew's Family, inheriti-d musical 
ability. In 1S76 Miss Andrews, then fourteen years 
of age, wentuponthestaee with her brolhere and sis- 
ters for their first year with the ■■ Swiss Hells. '■ The>- 
played in Minnesota and adjoining States, making 
trips southward as far as the southern border of 
the Indian Territor\-. She has since then been 
continually before thr public, except for longer 
or shorter vacations. She became the wife of 
Fred Clajton. of Cleveland. Oliio, in 1883, who is 
also with the present Aridrews Opera Company. 
They have two sims. The musical culture of Mrs. 
Clayton has l>een reciived mostly by iiislruction 
from and association with some uf the most com- 
petent vocal artists of the coimtrj-, while she has 
been travehng and working with them. She has 
thus obtained that thorough and iiractical knowl- 
edge of her art whicii can lie secured in no other 
way. I ier repertoire consists of forty operas, 
tragic and comic. She is not onlj; an excellent 
vocalist, but also a flue actor, with a natural 
adaptation tu dramatic parts. Her voice is a con- 
tralto. 

CI,EART, Urs. Kate HcPhelim, corre- 
spondent, Ikihi ill l{j<-hibui.:tn, Kent county. New 
Rrunswick. 20th August, 1863 Herrarents, lames 
and MaTCarelMcPhelim. were of Irish birth, thefor- 
mer, with his brothers, being distinguished for intel- 
lectual ability and business talents. They were 
extensively engaged in the timber business, and 
in i8.s6 her uncle, Hon. Francis McPhelim, was 
Postmaster-General of Ntw Brunswick, and her 
father held the ofticeofhigh shetifl'of the county. 
Her father's death, in 1863, left hLs widow wiOi 



three small children and limited means, which pursuits and as a child frequently mxom pained him 
she devoted to their education. Kate was edu- -jn his professional visits. Her education was 
cated in the Sacred Heart Convent. St. John, obtained in the public schoiils and in the Iowa 



N. B., and later attended other 




I State University, but because of limited n 
was unable to finish the collegiate course in me 
latter institution. After she was sixteen, she alter- 
nately attended and taught school for some years. 
In 1868 the fiimily moved to Davenport, Iowa. 
There Mai^aret resolved to Ixjcome a doctor 
instead of continuing,' a schtwl teacher. Her choice 
of a profession was not ri';;ar(led with favor by the 
various niemlx;rs of her family,.wlio eiitcrtnined the 
prevailing ideas conrernin(; the limitations of 
woman's sphere, but her mind was made up, and 
jn 1870 she bet^an to read medicine and at-ainst 
their wislirs entered the Medical Departnient of 
the Ii)wa State University. Their opposition dill 
not oiiiinue long, for it was soon made manifest 
that her choici- of a profession had been a wise 
one. In 1871 she entered the office of her pre- 
ceptor. Dr. \V. F. Peck, wlio was dean of the 
faculty and professor of sui^'cry in the university. 
She was Efiiduated 5th March, 1873. standin)^ at 
the ht-ad of the class. Shortly after Kraduatinj;. 
she was appointed second assistant ph)-sician in the 
State Hospital for the Insane, ^lonnt Pleasant, 
Iowa. There she was a veritable pioneer, for up to 
that time only one other woman 111 the wiirld had 
occupied the position ofphysician in apublic insane 
asylum. She remained in the asylum fc)r three 
years and then resij,'iied her position to comtnence 
private practice in Davenport. She was sulise- 
quently appointed one of the trustees of the asy- 
lum. While praclicinj; rnvdicine in Davenport, 
she became a member of the Scott County .Medical 
Society, being the second woman to gain admission 



this country and in the old. Her pen, which had 
been a source of diversion and delight to her since 
she was a little girl, became, ivhen necessity 
required, an easy means of support. Her first 
published poem appeared when she was fourteen 
\-ears old, and from that time to the present she has 
written almost continuously poetry and fiction. 
On 26ih February. 1884, she became the wife of 
Michael T. Cleary, a youMg lumber merchant of 
Hubbell, Neb. Mr. and Mrs. Cleary have kept a 
hospitable home, welcoming as guests many dis- 
tinguished men and women. Mrs. Clear\'s stories 
are lareety those of adventure and inciclent, and 
arc published in newspapers quite as much as 
magazines She has contributed prose and verse 
chiefly to the New Vork "Ledger." "Belford's 
.Magazine." the "Fireside Companion," "Satur- 
day Night," ■Puck." the "New York Weekly, ' 
the "Current," "Our Continent," the Chicago 
"Tribune," "St. Nicholas," " Wide- .\ wake," 
and the Detro it "Free Press." 

CREATES, Hiss Marearet Abaeail, doc- 
tor of medicine, bom in Columbus City, low;!., 15th 
Nw-ember. i8;8. Her father was of Dutch and 
English and her mother of Scotch and Irish ances- 
try, but by birth they were both Americans. Her 
father. Dr. John Trow Cleaves, was bom in \'ar- 
mouth, .Maine, in iSi.% and her mother, Elizabeth 
Stronach, in Baltimore, in iSio. In 184.; thev were 
married in Columbus City, where Dr. C'leaves 
practiced medicine until his death, which occurred 
in October, i86j. He was a man who took a deep 
interest in public afTairs, and twice he was ilected a 1 
meniber of the Iowa Legislature, lirst in i8s2, and 1 
againin 1861. Margaret was the third of seven chil- 
dren. She inherited her father's taste for medical ' 




I that txidv. For several vears she was the secre- 
iiy of the society. She alsojolned the State Medical 
oi-iety. where she was again the second woman 
> gain admission. She was the fitst woman to 
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become a member of the Iowa and Illinois Central 
District Medical Association. During hc-r resi- 
dence in Davenport she was an active member of 
the Davenport Academy of Sciences. In 1879 the 
board of trustees ofthe State Asylum for the Insane 
chose her their delej;ate to the National Confer- 
ence of Charities, which that year met in Chicago, 
111. In that conference she read a paper on "The 
Medical and Moral Care of Female Patients in 
Hospitals for the Insane." Itattracled widespread 
attention, and was printed in a volume. ''Lunacy 
in Many Lands," which was published by the 
Government of New South Wales, fnjune, 1880, 
she was appointed by tilt; Governor of Iowa a 
State ddegate to the National Conference of Chari- 
ties in Cleveland, Oliio, and thus the dbtinction 
was coEiferred upon her of being the first female 
delegate from Iowa to that body. She reported 
for the Stale to the conference, and her report was 
subsequently incorporated in ihe Governor's annual 
messa^. That same year she was appointed 
physician-in-chief in the Female Department of the 
Pennsylvania State Lunatic Hospital in Harrisburg. 
After three years of hard work, rendered all the 
mure arduous by her conscientious devotion to the 
minutest details of her duties, Dr, Cleaves was 
compelled by failing health to resign her position. 
She went abroad in 1883, remaiiiiiig nearly two 

('ears, visiting insane hospitals in Scotland, Eng- 
and, France, Italy, Germany, Austria, Switzer- 
land and Belgium, everywhere receiving flattering 
courtesies from men of recognized eminence in tlio 
tiealnient of insanity. She witnessed operations 
in general hospitals in England, France and Get^ 
many, and In Paris she was for several months a 
regular attendant at lectures and clinics. After re- 
turning to the United States, she opened a private 
home Tor the reception of patients m Des Moines, 
Iowa, conducting also an office practice in connec- 
tion with her other work. In March, 1885, she was 
appointed one of the examining committee of the 
Medical Department ofthe Iowa State University. 
It was the tirst honor of that kind bestowed on a 
woman by any standard medical school in the 
United States. In July 1886. she was sent as a 
delegate to the yearly meeting of the National 
Conference of Charities, wliich was held in St 
Paul, Minn. During her residence in Des Moines 
she was an active member of the Polk County 
Medical Society, ofthe Missouri Valley Medical 
Association and of the Iowa State Medical Asso- 
ciation. Before all those bodies she read papers 
and she served the last-named body as chairman 
of obstetrics and gyna;cology in the session of 1889. 
At that time she was the only woman who had 
received such an appointment Her work was 
not confined to medicine alone. She took a deep 
interest in all that pertains to the welfare and 
advancement of women. She organized the 
Des Moines Woman's Club and was its first presi- 
dent. Some time prior to that she had become a 
member of the Association for the Advancement 
of Women. Becoming interested in the subject of 
electro-therapeutics, she went to New York in the 
winter of 1887 and to Paris in the followingsummer, 
to prosecute her inquiries and investigation. After 
her return she continued to practice for a while in 
Des Moines, but in 1890 she retired from that field 
and went to New York, where sheopened an office. 
She there joined the Medical Society ofthe County 
of New York, the American Eleciro-Therapcutic 
Association and the New York Women's Press 
Club. In the Fost-Graduate Medical School, New 
York, she is now clinical assistant to the chair of 
electro-therapeutics. Since she took up her resi- 
dence in New York, she has read papers before the 
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Medical Society of Kings County, Brooklyn, the 
New York Medico-Legal Society, the American 
Electro-Therapeutic A:<sociation and the National 
Conference of Charities. Many of them have been 
published, and all of them are distinguished by 

fiainstaking research, clearness of statement and 
ogical reasoning. Though a very busy woman, 
though her chosen fields of labor and study have 
taken her far away from the paths followed by 
most women, she has sacrificed none of those 
sweet, helpful and peculiarly womanly charac- 
teristics which endear her to her friends. She is 
a woman who combines in a most felicitous way 
gentleness of speech and manner with firmness of 
character. She has keen insight and quick sym- 
pathies, yet cool judgment. 

CI,BH:BNT, Mrs. Clara Brsldtie, see 
Waters, Clara Erskine Clement. 

CZfERCHme. Henrietta Fannie Tlrginle, 
educator, born in Paris, France. 7th February. 1841. 
She is the daughter of Alexandre Louis Sulpice 
Clerc and Marie Josephine Vireinie Grand- Fils. 
Her grandfather. Gen. Le Clerc, fought for the first 
Napoleon, and was knighted De Saint Clerc by him 
at the battle of Austerlitz. Sulpice Clerc was too 
strong a republican to bear any title. He was 
opposed to the Empire of Napoleon III and was 




HENRIETTA FANNIE VIRCINIi; CLERC. 

one of the conspirators to take away his life. The 
plot was discovered, and those wlio escaped im- 
prisonment were obliged to leave Paris, and all 
their property was confiscated. Sulpice Clerc and 
his wife lived in various parts of Europe until their 
children's education was finished. They had two 
sons and two daughters. Henrietta, the eldest 
daughter, was graduated from the Convent of the 
Dames Benedictines, where she had been nnce the 
age of five. The family then came to this country 
and settled in New York City. In April, 1861, 
Henrietta was ma.-ried to her first cotisin, Felix 
Clerc, who was killed t>>e following July in the 
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battle of Bull Run. having entered the Union 
srmy as a French Zouave at the outbreak of tlie 
Civil War, Since that time Mme. Clere has sup- 



Institute, in Brooklyn, N. Y., and ... _.. . .. 
School, Albany, N. v., in each of which school she 
remained five years. In 1881 she established a 
school of her own in Philadelphia, Pa., where she 
is at present training a limited number of girls 
each year. For the use of her pupils she publisned 
several years ;^o a naniphlet entitled " First Steps 
in the Art of^Speaking French." She is now 
editing a monthly paper, "L'£tude," for those 
wishine to perfect themst-lves in her native tongue. 
CIiEVELAND, Mrs. Francea Folsom, wife 
of Stephen Crover Cleveland, the twenty-second 
President of the United Stales, bom in Buffalo, 
N. V^ 3isl July, 1864. She is the only child of the 
la^e Oscar Folsom, who was killed m a carriage 
accident in 1875. Her mother is still living in Buf- 
falo, the wife of Henry E. Penine. Miss Folsom 
meat her early school days in Madame Brecker's 
French kindergarten. After Mr, Folsom's death 
the widow and daughter made their home in 
Medina, N. V,, with Sirs. Folsom's mother, Mrs. 
Harmon. Mr. Cleveland was appointed her guard- 
ian-at-law. In Medina Miss Foisom attended the 
high school. Retumine to Buffalo, she became a 
student in the central high school, where she was 
noted for her brightness m study. She next went 
10 Aurora, N. Y., where she entered Wells College, 
on her cential high school certificate, which ad- 
mitted her to the sophomore class without examin- 
ation. She was a favorite in Welb College. She 
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flowers was sent to her from the White House. 
After graduating from college she went abroad for 
a time for travel and study. She returned from 
Europe on aSth May, 1S86. and was married to Mr. 
Cleveland, in the While House, ind June, 1886. 
The wedding was the occasion of many pleasant 
attentions to the President and his bnde. Her 
reign as the first lady of the land, was a brilliant 
one, marked by tact and unfailing courtesy. She 
was the youngest of the many mistresses of the 
White House. When Mr. Cleveland's presidential 
term ended, in 1889. they made their home in New 
York City, where their daughter, Rulh, was born. 
In that city her life has been Riled with social duties 
and charitable work in many directions. She is a 
member of the Presbyterian Church. 

CI.&VQI.AND, Miss Rose Blizabetb, au- 
thor, bom in FayettevJUe, N. V., in 1S46, and 





HulLiiid I'iiloiii. N. v., ill KSjj. She is 
a sister of ex-l'rcsident Cleveland and a daughter 
of Rev. Richard Falley Cleveland, a Presbyterian 
preacher, who was graduated from Yale College in 
"■ ■ Her mother's maiden name was Neal, and 
she was the daughter of a Baltimore merchant of 
Irish birth. The Clevelands are of English de- 
1 direct line from Moses Cleveland, of the 
county of Suffolk, England, who came to the Col- 
onies in 1635 and settled in Wobum, Mass., where 
he died in 1701. Miss Cleveland is in the seventh 
generation. Her father was settled as pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church in Holland Patent in 1853. 
Rose was one of a lai^e family. Two of her 
brothers, Louis and Frederick, were lost at sea in 
1871 on the return trip from Nassau. The father 
died in 1853 and the mother In 1883. One married 
I was graduated in June, 1S85, her graduating essay sister, Mrs. Louise Bacon, lives in Toledo, Ohio. 
[ being cast in the form of a story. Her future The parents were persons of marked force of char- 
i busband was Governor of the State of New York acter. morally and intellectually. Rose was edu- 
I while she was in college, and was elected President cated in the seminary in Houghton. She taught in 
e her graduation, on which occasion a gift of that school after graduation, and then was called to 
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'Lafayene, Ind,, where she took charge of the Col- 
legiate Institute. She taught later in Pennsylvania 
in a private school. She then began to lecture on 
history before cliisses in Houghton Seminary. Her 
courses of lectures were well received, and after 
her mother's death, in 18S2, she kept her home in 
Holland Patent and continued her school work. 
Her reputation as a lecturer grew, and her services 
were called for in other schools. When her brother 
was elected President, she accompanied him to 
Washington, D. C, and presided as mistress of the 
White House until his marriage, in June, 1886. Her 
best womanly nualilies were displayed in that deli- 
cate and difhcult position, and she look into the 
White House an atmosphere of culture, independ- 
ence and originalitythatwasexceedingly attractive. 
The brightest men of the time found in her a self- 
possessed, intellectual, thoroughly educated wom- 
an, acquainted with several modem languages and 
fully informed on all the questions of the day. 
After her brother's marriage she returned to Hol- 
land Patent. She afterwards taught history in a 
private school in New York City. She has not 
written much. Her published works are "George 
Eliot's Poetry and Other Sludies" (New York, 
1885I, and ■■The Long Run," a novel, (Detroit, 
1886I. She accepted a position as editor of " Lit- 
erary Life," a magazine published in Chicago, but, 
not salislied with the management, she resigned. 
She has written some verse, but has published very 
little. She is now engaged in literary work. 

CX,YHER, Mrs. Ella Haria Dletz, poet, 
bom in New York City. Even as a child she 
showed many signs of that varied genius which has 
made her remarkable among the women of her 




time. Her father died white she was very young, 
and her mother at first objected to her selection 
of a theatrical career, but finally gave consent to 
her daughter's dramatic studies, Early in her 
teens she married the lale Edward M. Clymer, of 
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Pennsylvania, brother ofHeisterClymer, who was a 
member of Congress for several years. Mrs. Cly- 
mer made her professional d^but in New York, in 
1873, as Pauline in the " Lady of Lyons." In the 
spring of 1874 she went to Paris, and in company 
of her brother and her sister, Miss Linda Dietz, 
so favorably known in America and in Lon- 
don, she spent some months in studying in the 
French school of dramatic art She acted after- 
wards both in London and the provinces, and her 
performances, of the principal Shakespearean parts 
were very highly commended. Her Juliet was 
spoken of as "a revelation, poetical and imagi- 
native in the highest degree." In 1S81 she brou^t 
out a version of " Faust," adapted by herself for 
the English stage, in 'which she played Margaret, 
and was called the very living reality of Goethe's 
heroine." The fatigue of stage life proved too 
much for Mrs. Clymer's delicate constitution, and 
she was obliged to abandon the profession. She 
continued her public readings, however, a depart- 
ment of the dramatic art in which she probably 
has no peer, and Moncure D. Conway gave expres- 
sion to the general opinion when he wrote : " As 
3 dramatic reciter and interpreter of modem ballad 
poetry she is unequaled," Nor was her dramatic 
gift her only one. She has talent as an artist 
and has composed many songs full of dainty grace 
and melody. Her first-poems were published in 
1873, and since then she has written frequently 
for the English and American press. In 1877 
she published "The Triumph of Love" (Lon- 
donl, and seven years later "The Triumph of 
Time" (London, 18S4), soon followed by ''The 
Triumph of Life" (London, 1885). These are 
mystical poems, composed of songs, lyrics and 
sonnets, ranging over the whole gamut of human 
and divine love, and marked by the same high 
qualities that distinguished all her work. Notwitli- 
standing all this self-culture, she has not neglected 
humanity. While in London she was an enthu^- 
astic member of the Church and Stage Guild, and 
of the religious guild of St. Matthews; she lectured 
before workingmen^s clubs and took part in many 
other philanthropic undertakings. She has been 
connected with Sorosis since its beginning, in 
1868. and on her return to New York, in 1881, was 
immediately put upon many of its committees, and 
served for two years as its president. She has 
been a leading factor in the Federation of Women's 
Clubs, which is doing so much to forward the 
harmonious work of the best women for their own 
highest good and in the interest of the world. 

COATBS, Mrs. Florence Earle, poet, wu 
bom in Philadelphia. Pa, She is descended from 
Ralph Earle, of Rhode Island, who came from 
England to the Colonies in 1634, and was one of 
the petitioners to Charles 1 1 for permission to form 
Rhode Island into a corporate colony. Her grand- 
father, Thomas Karle, w.is a noted philanthrofMSt, 
and the first nominee of the Liberty Parly for vice- 
president of the United States. Her father, George 
II. Earle, is a lawyer of distinction. She was 
thoroughly educated, h.iving studied in Europe JM' 
some time, is an accomplished musician, and pos- 
sesst^s strong dramatic talent. The writings of 
Matthew Amold have been a great inspiration to 
her, and have Influenced her poetry. Dunne his 
visits to Philadelphia. Mr. Amold made his home 
with her and her husband, Edward H. Coates, who 
is president of the Pennsylvania Academy c^ the 
Fine Arts. He is a generous patron of art and of 
artists. Mrs. Coates pioems are finished produc- 
tions. She is a regular contributor to the ■'Century" 
"Atlantic Monthly." ■'Harper's Magazine" and 
" Lippincott's Magazine," and to (Aher periodi- 
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s, and her verses have been wLdel;^' copied. Her tion " (Philadelphia, 1S75), and had written much 
..ne is in Philadelphia, where she is busied with for relieioiis and educational publications. "Pacts 
re relations of a full social and domestic life, She and Thoughts About Refonn Schools," in the 
_(s a summer home situated on the Upper St. Regis " Educational Monthly," of New V'ork. and manjr 
^kein the Adirotidacks. articles in the "Children's Hour," of Philndelphia, 

COBB, MfS. Marj' £milie, educator and were illustrated by her brother, C. H. Wells, an 
■philanthropist, bom in Elmira. N. Y., 31SI October, artist, of Philadelphia. She has contributed some 
■1838. Herfatlier,Dr.GeorfreWells,adescendantor articlesto "Scribnet's Magazine," and one of her 
^Thomas Wells, one of the eariiest settlers of Hart- 
[Ibrd, Conn., and the first colonial governor, was 
l%arly in life a physician and aflerwaras a preachi^r 
'of tne Disciples' Church. Leavinj; Connecticut 
when be was nineteen years old. his life was spent 
,1a central New York and northern Pennsylvania. 
Mrs. Cobb's maternal grandfather was Dr. Eben- 
X Pratt, also of an old New England family. A 
iduateof Middlebury College, Vermont, after a 
■,vf yeat^ spent in the practice of medicine, he bc- 
teacher, in which profession he was fur 
iny years prominent in Chautauqua county and 
Ovid, N, Y., and in Troy, Pa. Thus the passion 
,._r study and literature and the love for teaching, 
early shown by Mary E. Wells, were an inherited 
tendency fostered by early influence. At eight 
years of a^re she began to write verses, and about 
the same time to collect, wash, dress and ti.-ach tiie 
stray and forlorn children of the neighborhood. 
During her school yeais she was a contributor lo 
Elmira and Troy papers and to the "Ladies' Chris- 
tian Annual " and "Arthur's Home Magazine," of 
Philadelphia. At fifteen she began to teach as an 
assistant to Dr. Pratt, her grandfather, and under 
his influence became ambitious to excel in thai 
pTofession, writing ofteti on topic*! connected with 
tt, besides her stories and poems foi children. She 
became the wife in i8s6 ofS. N. Rockwell, of Troy, 







., and resided in loua for si^' 
gto teach and write. Previ- 
Ibtished two Juvenile books, 



KPhiladelphia. 1873). and "Rose Thoriie's Anih 



poems. "Acquainted with Gnvi. «,is widely 
copied. Mrs, Rockwell had bctuine deeply mler- 
ested in reformatory institutions for boys and girls, 
and she gave herself with enthusiasm to a work 
which seemed to open just the lield for which her 
preferences and pursuits had prepared her. After 
some years spent as a teacher m schools of that 
kind in Philadelphi.i, New York and Providence, 
her work as assistant superintendent of the Con. 
necticut Industrial School for Girls, in Middletown, 
attracted the attention of leading philanthnspists 
and reromiere. as seeming to give a practical 
solution of many questions in relation to reform- 
atory and industrial training, which were then 
widely discussed. In 1876 the National Prison Con- 
gress met in New York. Mrs, Rockwell went upon 
a public platform for the first time and read a paper 
upon the topic assigned. "The Training and Dis- 
posal of Delinquent Children." Eariy in 1879, 
having been \ett alone with a liltie daughter ot 
eight years, she accepted the position of superin- 
tendent of the Wisconsin Industrial School, in Mil- 
waukee. There she remained seven years, during 
which time the school grew from thirty-eight pupils 
and three teachers, in one building, to I wo- hundred- 

, ,_^ twenty-five pupils and twenty assbtants, and oc- 

cupying three large and well appointed buildings, 
designed, erected and fitted up under her direction. 

i ji-.irs, (ouinui- In iSSaMrs. Rockwellbecamethewifeof Dewey A. 

^?T- 1° t.-n ■■ ^"^^- assistant superintendent of that school, and 
fur four years they remained at its head, i 
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1 Philadelphia, where Mr. Cobb entered 
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into business, desiring that Mn.. Co1>b should re- 
tire from st:hool woric, to which she had eiivn 
twenty- live ycrnri of continuous servii:f. In Phila- 
delphia she is an artive m<.-nihcr of the board of 
naiMKcrs of the Wunian's Cliristian Associati'iti. 



is recoKiiizi'd as a superior or^^anizer and leader, 
(leology, microscopy and pliotosraphy claim a 
share or her attention, andshehasaniniercstinKCol- 
lec-tion of specitiiL-ns of her oun finding, slides of 



s of the •'N'atioiiiil Baptist." Philadelphia. 
As si'iTetary of Foiiike and Ijing Institute and 

In'Ui<tri;.l Traiiiin- Sclionl. she is a<-[ivdy siipen'is- 
inj; Ihi: er':<lii in ■ if its nt-w iHiilditv.; in Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Cchb h.is Iuue ln(--n a nicmlitr of the N.-.lionai 
Confyrenie of Ch:iril).-s and Corrections and uf Ihi.- 
Assin:iiilion fur tlit AdvMncenii.nt of Women, and 
slie has sevi'ral times read pa|ier<i before th(»e 
biiilii-s. She isanadvo<;ati' of institutional tniinin-;, 
rather than of the " pl.iHnR-out " sjstem. for nep- 
Jei-ted and destitute chililren. She is earnest and 
pr.'iiliral in the promtrtion rif manual trainin); and 
teihnical ediiiatiun, and to Iht palient studv and 
efforts rnneh of the snrress of that i 
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t papers h.ive lieen "The Diilv (if the 
Statrtd its Di [lendeiit Children." and ■'trainin"; 
ami Kini>loyni.nls in Kef .rmaturi.s.'- 
COBB, Hrs. Sara H. HaxBoti, art tencher 
and artist, Ixim in (leneva. N. V.. julh Siplember, 
1853. She tracts her lineage on her fathers side 
to the MaMnns, of Max trtn-on-t he-Tweed, in Scot- 
land. Her father's family came toAnierirain 1701, 
after hnvin}; bi-en settled in l-'rij;laiid for genera- 
tions. Her father, K- K. Maxson. A.M.. H.D., 
1,L,|).. a HHKhiate of lefTerson Medical ColleL-e. 
I'hilad.ljihia. Pa.. ha<l fH.-en a lecturer on medical 
sulijecis in the ciiikges of I'hilndeljihia, Pa., and 
(i.'neva. N. V. His - Practice of Medicine" and 
■■ Hospitals: British, Trench and Anurican," are 
well-known books. H<-r mother, I.ucy I'olrer I.an- 

fhere, was of French- Kn^ I ish extrjiclion. Mrs. 
laxs<jn-Co}>li b.ns lived in Clencva. Adams and 
Syracuse, N. Y., in Philadelphia, P.i., and Kent's 
Hill. Maine, and now resides in Boulder. Col. 
When very youtiK she commenced to write for 
amateur papers. When about ei^lit years of aee, 
hap|H:ninK to read an article on drawin^i she tned 
her pencil at repro<lnrinji the simple en Is Riven in 
it fur r<i])yinKi with .Tsuicess so surprisinj;: to her- 
self that she then and there resolved in her own 
mind to become an arti>l. Her paR-nls h.ad her 
taUKht in drawinf; from youth. In iWf.) she was 
t;radu.ited from the I.ilH.Tal Art Collie of Syracuse 
I'niveniity, Syra< use, N. Y., and she h.is smce re- 
ceived from it, on e.xamination in a ixist-Rraduale 
course, the deKri.-e of I'h. I ). .She is a member of 
the Alpha chapter of the colle(;e society. Alpha 
Phi. in 1K86 she w;ls eraduatL^d from the Fine Art 
Collf^frc of the Siime Univi;rsiiy with the degree 
Barhelor of PaintitiK Immediali-ly after graduat- 
inR she was induced to found and conduct an art 
school in coniieclicin «ith the college and seminary 
in Kent's Hill, Maine. lender her management 
the school soon became successful. In 1S93 she 
was enKage<l by the regents of thi; Stale University 
(if Colorado to intrmluce <lrawin]r there, and she 
still has it in charg<-. I ler own artistic t>ro(hi<-tions, 
though >i-t (-oiniMTHtively few in nuinlx-r, have 
been well rei'eiveil. She exeiutes in .-ill usual me- 
diums. A strong literary tiLStc am) sympathy for 
active phi lanthropic and I'hrisliiui eiiter]>rise have 
led herintomanv kindsof work. I l<-r numerous 
t>oems, stones tt^d in versi-, translations from the 
<k-rman. inivel-corresixindeme and articles on art 
suliji-ctshave found their way into prominent pub- 
lications. She is a believer m united action, and 
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her own mounting and photographs ot her own 
taking. She dehghts in miisic and has a cultivated 
Contralto voice. In March, 1.S90. she becamethe wife 
of Herbert ICdgar Cobb, of Maine, a graduate of 
Weslevan I'niversity. .Middletown, Cotm., and now 
one of the teachers of matheniatics in the State 
fiiiversilvof Oilurado. 

COCHRANE, Miss Elizabeth, author, 

joumalisl and Ir.iveler, known the world over by 
her pen-name, " Nellie Bly," iHjrn in Cochrane 
Mills, Pa,, sth Mav. 1S67. a place named after her 
father, who was a lawyerand for several terms filled 
tile oliice of associate judge of Arnstrong county. 
Pa She i.s a descendant on her father s side of 
Lord CiK'hrane, the famous English admiral, who 
was nuted for his deeds of daring, and who was 
never liappy imlesa engaged in some exciting 
all'air, AJiss CiNrhrane's great-grandfather Coch- 
rane was one (if a numlxT of men who wrote a 
dccl;iration of independence in Maryland near the 
South Mountains a long time before the historic 
Ueclanition of Jndei>endeTice was deli\'ered to the 
world. Her great-grandfather, im her mother's 
side, was a niaii of wealth, owning at one time 
almost all of. Somereeloiiinty, Pa His name was 
Kemiedv, and his wile was a noblenuin's daughter. 
They ekiped and (led to America. He was an 
oltiier, as were his l\vo sons, in the Revolutionary 
War, Afterward he was sheri If of .Somerset county 
repeatedly until old age conipelled him to decline 
the oftice. One of Ins sons, Thom.-is Kennedy, 
Miss Cochranc's grand-uncle, made a flying tnp 
aronn<l the word, starting fron) and retumine to 
New \'ork City, where his wife awaited his amva). 
11 took him three years to make the trip, and he 
returned in shatten.'d health. I le at once set about 



COCHRANK. 

to write the history of his trip, but his health 
became so bad that he had to give up his task. 
Herfather died while Elizabeth was yet a child. She 
was educated at home until iSUo, when she was sent 
to Indiana. Pa., where she remained in a bnardint;- 
school until i^I. Impaired health forced her to 
leave school, and she retunied home. The family 
moved to Pittsburgh, and there she began her 
literary career. She saw an article in the J'ittshui^h 
"Dbpaich" entitled "What Girls are Goiid l"or." 
She wrote a reply to the article, and tliouRh the 
reply was not published, a paragraph apgieared in 
the "Dispatch " the day after she sent the com- 
munication, asking for the writer's name. Miss 
Cochrane sent her name and received ;i letter from 
the editor, retguesting; her to write ati article on the 
subject of girb and their spheres in life for the 
"Sunday Dispatch." This she did. The article 
was printed, and the same week she received a 
check for it and a request for something else. 




Her next subject was "Divorce," and at the end of 
the article appeared the now fanious signature, 
" Nellie Bly." Miss Cochrane assumed it on the 
sii^^estion of Geot^e A. Madden, managing editor 
of the "Dispatch," who got it from Stephen Foster's 
|iopular song. The divorce article attracted atten- 
tion. She was invited to the uOice and made 
arrangements to accept a salary and devote her 
time to tlie "Uispatcn." Taking an artist witli 
her. she went through the factories and w<irksl)0|>s 
of Pittsburgh, and described and pii-tured the con- 
dition of the working girls. The articles made a 
hit. Miss Cochrane bei-ame society editor of the 
" IDispatch " and also limked after the dramatic 
and art department, all for a salary of ten dollars 
per week. She decided to go to Mexico to writi- 
about its people. At that time she was receiving 
fifteen dollars per week. She went, and her letters 
printed in the "Disratch " were full of interest and 
were widely copied. She had never been out of 
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her State l>efore. but she traveled everywhere in 
Mexico that a railroad could lake her. Her mother 
was her companion on that trip. Returning to 
Pittsburg'h. she became dissatisfied with that field, 

fLiit the ''Dis^ialch," and went to New York City. 
he did syndicate work for a while. One day she lost 
her pocketbook and all the money she possessed. 
She was too proud to let her friends know, and she 
sat down ana thought, liefore that she had written 
to the " World," asking the privilege of going in 
the balloon the "World "was about sending up at 
St. Louis, but, as final arrangements had been com- 

Bleted, her suggestion was not favorably received, 
[ow finding herself penniless, she made a list 
of a half-dozen original ideas and went to the 
"World" ollice, delennined to see Mr. Pulitzer 
and olfer them to him. Having no letter of intro- 
duction and being unknown, she found it almost 
an impossibility to gain an audience. For three 
hours she talked and expostulated with different 
employes, before she finally exhausted their deniate 
ana was ushered into the unwilling presence of 
Mr. Pulitwr and his editor, John A. Coekerill. 
Once there, they listened t<i her ideas and immedi- 
ately offered her twenty-five dollars to give them 
three days in which to consider her suggestions. 
At tJic end of that time she was told that her idea 
lo feign ins;iiiity and, as a patient, investigate the 
treitment of the insane in the Hlackwell Island 
Asylum uas accepted. Miss Illy did that with such 
marked success and originality of treatment, and 
-attracted so much attention, that she se<:ured a 
pirmanent place on the "World" stafl". She 
originated a new field in journalism, which has since 
bf'en copied all over the world by her many imita- 
liirs Her achievements since her asylum expose 
h.ive been many and brilliant. Scarcely a week 
passed that she had not some novel feature in the 
" World." Her fame j;rew and her tasks enlareed, 
until they culminated ni the wonderful tour of the 
world hi 73 da^*s, 6 hours, ii minutes and 14 
seconds. That idea slie proposed to Mr. Pulitzer 
one year before he appr<ive<l and accepted it. 
Owing to delayed steamers, Miss Hly lost fifteen 
days on land, but she was the first lo conceive and 
establish a record for a fa.st trip around llie world. 
Since Miss Cochrane "girdled the globe," others 

.j.^^~, .w.. ..... ..^.lelit of llie ijfHir iiis.iru' 

iddition to lienelicial cl , . 
ment. Her expose of the " King of the Lobby" 
rid Albany of its greatest disgrace; her station- 
house cx[>os(- procured matrons for New York 
pi)lice-stiilions; lier expose of a noted "electric" 
doctor's secret rid Brooklyn of a notorious swin- 
dler. Miss Ciiclirane left journalism to do literary 
work for a weekly publication. She is now a resi- 
dent ofNew York. 

COE. Hiss Bmily M., iducator, bom near 
Norwalk, Ohio. She was );radnated from Mt. 
Molyoke Seminary, in ifis.i, with tlie honors of her 
class, l-'or a time slie turne<l her attention to oil- 
painting and other art-wtirk, for which she has a 
talent. She tht-n taught with success in seminaries 
and colleges in New England and Peniis^lvania, 
and afterward in the Spingler [nstilute. ni New 
^'ork City. Realizing more and more the futility of 
building upon the im|>erfect foundations of charac- 
ter usually laid in early childhood, she saw clearly 
that die hope of the world is in the riglit training 
of the little children. That led to the establish- 
ment of the American kindergarten, the first school 
of the kind in New York Cily. The American 
kindergarten system is the result of more than 



twenty years of practical work in the seliool-room. 
She erected a kindei^arten building at her own ex- 
pense^ in the Centennial Exposition of 1876, wher« 
material, much of her own invention was exhibited 
and examined by educators ftom all parts of the 
woHd. In 1873 Miss Coe went to Europe for the 

[iuri>ose of studyinE educational methods. Her 
ife is an exceedingly busv one. She has given 
courses of lectures and conducted training classes 
in Normal institutes in all parts of the country, be- 
sides single lectures In many places. At home she 
conducts the American Kinaci^arten and Normal 
Training School in New York City and- East Or- 
ange, N.J, Miss Coe is editor and proprietor of 
the ■'American Kindergarten Magazine," estab- 
lished ten years. She is president of the American 
Kindergarten Society. She is a member of the 
Association for the Advancement of Science and 
a life member of the National Teachers' Associ- 
ation. She is a very earnest Christian. 

COGHI,AN, Rose, actor, bom in London, 
Eng., in i8s2. Hi-r family was a religious one, 
and her mother de.sirod Rose to become a clois- 
tered nun. Her brother, Charles Coghlan, threw 
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aside wig and gown to marry a pretty actress. He 
went on the stage, and he advised Rose, who had 
shown talent in private theatricals, to adopt the 
profession of actor. Rose, whose only public 
appearance had been in the rOle of organist and 
smger in the village church choir, followed her 
brother's advice. The father, a well-known literary 
man, had died young, leaving his family poor, and 
Rose felt the need of earning her own living. 
Acting upon her brother's suggestion, she made 
her dSbut as one of the witches in " Macbeth," in 
186S, in Greenock, Scotland. She next appeared 
as Cupid in the burlesque, "Ixion." She next 
went to Cheltenham, Eng., where she played small 
soubrette parti in the Theater Royal. I'here 
the leading Udy quarreled with the manager and 
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led, and Rose stepped into her place. She next 
went to London, and for four years she played in 
burlesque and comedy through the English prov- 
inces. In 187a she came to the United States 
with the Lydia Thompson troupe. She made her 
d^but in New York on znd September, as Jupiter 
in "Ixion." The late E. A. Sothem engaged 
her to support him, and she left the " Ixion " com- 
pany and played Mrs. Honeyton in "TheHa^>y 
Pair," Lester Wallack next engaged her. Re- 
turning to England, Miss Coghlan played a number 
of important engagements with Wallack and made 
a tour of Ireland with Barry Sullivan. Returning 
to London, she received a cablegram from Wallack, 
offering her the position of leading lady in his New 
York Uieater. In iSiSo she appeared in Wallack's 
Theater, in the r61es of Lacly Teazle, Countess 
Leika, Lady Clare and Rosalind, winning a pro- 
nounced success in each. She played In Wallack's 
companyuntil 1885. In i887she Joined the Abbey- 
Wallack Company, but left it because displeased 
with a part assigned to her in "L'Abb^Constantin." 
She was recalled for a revival of old comedies, 
when Wallack's Theater ceased to be the home of 
a stock company. During the past few years Miss 
Coghlan has played in various new r6les, including 
two plays, " Jocelyn " and " I^dy Barter," written 
by her brother. Miss Coghlan has been twice tnar- 
ried. Her first husband was a Mr. Browne, from 
whom she got a divorce. She was married again in 
1885, to C. J. Edgerly, who got a divorce from her 
in 1891. >fiss Coghlan has won high rank as an 

COHBN, Hies Vlaxy H,, social economist, 
bom in Philadelphia, Pa., 26th Febraary, 1854. She 
is the daughter of Henry and Matilda Cohen, a prom- 
inent Jewish family. Henry Cohen was bom in Lon- 
don, England, in 1810, came to the United States in 
1844 and went into business in Philadelphia, where 
he died in 1879. He wasidentified with many Jewish 
and unsectarian philanthropic societies. Mrs. Cohen 
was bom in Liverpool, England. She was a 
woman of line musical and elocutionary talents and 
was prominent in charit;ible work. The daughter, 
Mary, studied in Miss Ann Dickson's private school 
in Philadelphia until she was fourteen years old, 
learning French, English, Latin and drawing She 
then went to Miss Catherine Lyman's School, where 
she continued her studies. Alter leaviiig school 
she took a course in literature under Professor 
Chase, and studied German forthree years. Frcoi 
the age of seven she w:ts taught in music by her 
mother until prepiued for instruction from masters. 
She began to write short stories when she was thir- 
teen years old. Her first printed essay, " Religion 
Tends to Cheerfulness," appeared in the "Jewish 
Index." and she has since bei/n a prominent coa- 



Her literary productions cover editing of letters of 
travel, bic^raphy, serial stories and refigious articles 
and essays. She has prepared a number of impor- 
tant papers on Hebrew charities, on subjects of 
current interest and on social, literary and intel- 
lectual problems. She has visited Europe three 
times and has filled a number of responsible 
positions in various philanthropic societies. She is 
a woman of great versatility, a talented author, an 
artist, a wood-carver, a stenographer and type- 
writer, and a successful teacher. She has served as 
the president of the Browning Club of Philaddphia, 
of which she was the founder, as the corre^MXidinK 
secretary of the Jewish Publication Sode^ « 
America, as a superintendent of the Southern He- 
brew Sunday-school, as president of the aocieW 
under whose direction the schools are cmductcd^ 



a menibcr of some of (lie li^ading literary and 

1 clubs of Pliibdelphia, such ns the Conlem- 

! (virary Club, the Fairtnoimi Park Asswiation. and 

ni'nil«.-r of tin/ huard of direcror; of the ("enn- 
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Elizabeth was the fiiurth dnuaililer of the family. 
She was educated in the female seminary in Wortfi- 
tngton. After her graduation she was engaged as 
a teacher in that institution, and held her position 
until her marriage, i^lh April. 1844, to Harvey Colt, 
- ■ ,. . . . . , 'nthat 




of Columbus, Onii 

ci^ ever since he ^_. ._ 

cellent housekeeper, but she has always found time 
for a good deal of philanthropic and charitable 
work outside of her home. She is the mother of 
eight children, ihrce of whom are now living, the 
comfort of her declining year?. During the Civil 
War she was one of the members of the committee 
of three appointed to draft the constitution of the 
Soldiere' Aid Society. To that organisation she 
devoted much of her time for three years, and her 
work was invaluable to the society. She is in- 
terested actively in all the progressive and reform 
movements of the time She was chosen president 
of the first Woman's Suffrage Association organ- 
ized ill Columbus. For many years she has served 



sylvania Museum and School of Industri.il Art. 
When the New Century Club was formed by ihi- 
-cxecutive committee of the Women's Centennial 
Cammission, after the Exposition of 1876 w;is 
•closed, Miss Cohen became a member, and was 
subsequently elected to the executive board, For 
a year she had char^ of the writing class orgaii- 
iied by the New Century Guild, and Tor three years 
directed a Browning class. In November of iSJSM 
that class developed into an independent society, 
which now has a membership of nearly six -hundred 
men and women, including some of the leading 
people of Philadelphia. In 1684 Miss Cohen was 
invited by Rev. Dr. H. L. Wayland, one of the 
directors of the American Social Science Associa- 
tion, to present to that organization a paper on He- 
brew charities. The paper was read by its author 
Woie the convention held in Saratoga, N. Y., nth 
September, 1884. was favorably received, discussed 
and published. Miss Cohen was elected a member 
of the association and placed in the social econ- 
omy department. In the affairs of the Jewish com- 
inunily Miss Cohen has taken a strong interest and 
— ictive part. Receiving her religious inspiration 

ji Rev. Dr. S. Morals, her love for the religion, 

die history, the achievements and progress of the 
lewisb people has been deep and abiding. She 
Su^t the Bible class in the Northern Hebrew 
Sunday-school for a number of years. MissCohen 
was chosen to serve on the Philadelphia committee 
' of ths Columbian Exposition, in the department of 
< social economy. 

COIT, Hrs Elizabeth, humanitarian and tem- 
lerUKe worker, born in worthington, Ohio. loth 
anoary, 1830. Her parents, Joseph and Nancy 
Agnes Greer, were natives of Belfast, Ireland. 




as treasurer of the Ohio Wonun Suffrage Associ- 

cdlT. UiBB Irene Williama, bom in Nor 
wich. Conn , in 1873, She is the only daughter of 
General and Mrs. James fi. CoiL She won a 
reputation by success in passing the Vale dil- 
lege entrance examination in 1891, and is by no 
means insensible to the impetus her venture in 
knocking at the doors of Yale has been instru- 
mental m giving to the cause of co-education in 
American colleges. Already that venture has been 
effective in modifying stringent college laws iti 
various quarters. From her eariiest school days 
she was prolident in her studies. She took the 
full classical course in the Norwich free academy 
and was graduated in June, 1691. with highest 
honom. Her determination to try the ^'ale exami- 
nations with the male classical students of her 
class, was bom solely of her generous ambition. 






c^'i Vj Nkh'iia-i. ■ She was lortive years iashion-c<lii<iriif 
■.;• an ih<: ■ H'»i;«*^'jid. ' ThuUKh naturally l'<jnd of 
.!;!twle sii'.i'rty. (tilji at^ h»:rtli!i and n dcsirc lo gi\*: her liest 




- . irw'.-s and lakr.tj :& h..-r liirrran- «'urk have 
r-nd-r*-d her S'imewh.ii retiring, ^e has made 
u-c •<!' vari'jU-i pcn-names. [jut is best known to 
•^llt'.r-. and the public by her maiden nam^-, H. 
Slitr.n fie<'i^<r. A stan.-h advicate of hanperance 
an>l t^jual ri^ihts fi'r b^ith scxiri. she furthers these 
a- » -II a- KVrrn- other >;■ -jil w-tU bv her pen. Her 
h..ir.ei^in W^mer. N. H. 

COIfBT, Hiss Sarali A., physician, bom in 
!ianb'jml.,n, N. H., 31st May. iSij- She is one of 
tight -ihildren. of wliom i«o survive, herself and a 
sisttr. Dr. Ksther W. Taylor, of Boston, Mass. 
Dr. Colby was educated in the public schools of 
her native tOM-n and the ac.idemy in Saiibomion 
Siunre. Afii:r leaving schijijl she taught for some 
lime, but failing he.ilth compelled n<:r to give up 
that work. She returned to her home and re- 
mained there until her health was improved. Dur- 
inj{ her illnes.': ■ihe reali;!ed thegreat need of women 
physii ians, and she became much interested in 
sludyiiiK lu meet the e.\ii;encics of her own condi- 
tion. .Aft--r beconiin]' much impnn-ed in health 
she went t(i L'jwell, Nlass., where she opened a 
vari(.-ly and fancv };(x>ds store, c<.>TitinuinK the study 
<•( niedji Ine and prescribing for many who called 
upi.n her. Concluding to m;ike the practice of 
medirliie her life work, she sold out her store and, 
afi':r jiri-pariTig hi-rseli more fully, located for prac- 
tlc- ill Maiii.hcsler, N. H., where she was received 
by the public and by some of the physicians with 
Kreat cordiality. I)r, Culby gained a large and 
lucrative pr.iclict-, which kept her there nine years, 
when, desiring a larger field, she removed to Boston, 




if her ri'moval was to give her 

Kyna^-oliigy: that she accom- 

■xteiit. Dr. Colby Wiis one of 

physicians in Boston, and she did 
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ft remaTkable work there. She has been called to of Harvard and an ordained minister in the Uni- 
_. :on9ullalion. in the large cities of New la nan Church. Seven children have been bom to 

I England, some of the mnst scientific men physi- Ihera. one di-ing in childhood and one in early 
' "' e age, from whom she received every manhood. Mrs. Cole served as secretary of the 
Iowa Uniiarian Association, for seven years devot- 
ing the mature energies of her mind to that labor 
of love, preaching in various pulpits of the denom- 
ination, creating and carrjing on a large corre- 
spondence in posl-office mission work, attending 
conferences, forming religious clubs and lending a 
hand to any agency for the promotion of human 
welfare. She also, by special request, gave the 
charge at the ordination of Mary A. SafTord in 
Humbolt. Iowa, in 1880, and 3 yearlater performed 
the same service at the ordination of Votney B. 
Cushing, in Iowa City. She took a conspicuous 
part in the temperance erxisade. riding many miles 
to meet an appointment, with the mircury twenty 
degrees below zero, sometimes holding three or 
four meetings at different points in twenty-four 
hours. In 1885 she was made the Iowa superin- 
tendent of While Shield and White Cross work of 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union. The 
new crusade against the subtle foe of impurity 
amused the conscience, heart and brain of the wife 
and mother, and she gave herself unreservedly to 
that work, making hundreds of public addresses, 
handling the subject with rare delicacy and skill, 
and winning the sympathy and warm appreciation 
of all right-thinking people. Her earnest talks to 
women nave been a marked feature of her work. 
and more recently her pulillshed leaflets, "Helps 
in Mother Work " and "A Manual for Social Punty 
Workers." are admirable. In 1889 she received 
the cffer of the place of associate national super- 
intendent, bill, loyal to her feeling of duty to the 



leay. In tlie first fifteen years of her profes- 
il experience she was eclectic in practice, but 
^fter her sister entered the Hahnemann Medical 
College of Chicago, she look up the study of medi- 
■^"le ^ that school, and fur fifteen years that has 
sn her mode of treatment, in which she has beeit 
rery successful. She is still in practice, though her 
Iwalth does not permit her to give her entire time 
lo professional duties. 

■ COXt^Q. Hra. Cordelia Throop, temperance 
iBfonner, born in the town of Hamilton, N. V., i;lli 
November, 1833. Herniother,ayoungandbeautiIul 
man, dowered with the fine Instinct of the artist. 
d when her child Cordelia was but two ye^ts of 
Ige. In her early womanhood her father died, her 
leareal then of birth and kin being an only brolher. 
o years younger than herself She was receivtii 
n the home of her grandparents and became a 
ivorite among her numerous relatives. Her liter- 
ry and religious impulses soon asserted themsel\ es. 
ine of the dreams of her early girlhood was a 
brign mission. As education was the initial step 
1 future activities, she entered Hami}ton 

my, and just before graduation an alluring 

lerof abome with an aunt and an uncle in Gales- 
t^ 111., and a position as a teacher in the West 
IS accepted. Her life shaped itself to the vora- 
n of a teacher. In Keokuk, Iowa, a private in- 
huie fur young people was established under the 
It of R Nl. Reynolds, wilh Miss Throop 
Fromthat field of labor Mr. Reynolds 
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856. Miss Throop became the wife of William 
'.y C(^, an earnest student and active philan- 
'"' a graduate of the Theolt^ical Department 



non-partisan side of the dividing lines, she de- 
clined, The home of Mrs. Cole, m Ml. Pleasant, 
Iiiwn, is a center of generous hospitality to all human- 
kind. There the outcast have been sheltered, the 



strickiUt comforted, the templed strengthened, the 

sinful fomven, the cultured and aspirin); made elad. 

COifB, If las Sliza1>eth, nuthor. Imrn in Dari' 

en. Wis., i6th January, iti56. Ilt-r fatlicr's name 
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of Dubuque. Her mother w.is a memlier of ai. old 
Baltimore family. None of (he hardships and pri- 
vation that go with pioneer life were known to the 
lillle Ada. The lead mines were a source of 
wealth to her fatht-r and his brothers, and soon a 
RTOup of Spacious brick mansions arose on a beauti 
ful blulf above the city, wherein dwelt the Lang- 
worihy households. In one of these Ada grew up. 
a strong, vigorous, attractive child. In early girl- 
hood she was for a time a pupil in a girls' school 
taught by Miss Cathtrine Beecher in Dubixiue. 
Afterwara she went to Lasell Seminary, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. Having always found she could 
accomplish anything she chose to undertake, she 
there tnought she could do the last two years' work 
in one year, and had nearly succeeded, when she 
was taken ill of brain fever. In spite of that she 
wasKiaduatedini36i. at the eaHy age of seventeen. 
In 1868 she became the wife of Robert Collier, and 
ha-s since lived in Dubuq^ue, She has one son. 
She began to write for periodicals in her girlhood. 
She is the author <if many sketches, tales and short 
poeni";, ff several novels, and ofonelnne, narrative 
poem, "Lilith" (Uoslon, 1885). The last is her 



was Parkt-rM. C"U'. :iml Iilt iiuitlier's maiden name 
was Amelia W Krtv. Tlie latter was a desoendaiit 
of the Freys and Hurkiniers whom Harold Frederic 
describes so accurately in " In the Valley." She 
was also a descendant of one of the early settlers of 
Detroit, nanitd St, Martin, «ho was a man of note 
in those davs, and whose house, built in 1703^ still 
stands and is known as the "UldCass liouse.^' All 
that concerns Amelia Cole is of Interest to western 
people, because, like her dau);hler, Elizabeth, she 
was a well-known writer. Cutemporaneously their 
sketches and stories appeared in such periodicals 
as ''Good Cheer." "Outing" and the Current." 
Both were freiiutnt contributors to the " Weekly 
Wisconsin." Elizabeth Cole has also written accepl- 
-nhly for "SL Nicholas," "Good Housekeeping" 
and the " Housewife." She has done a great deal 
of excellent literary work, but her life has been 
exceedingly uneventful from the lime she was bom 
and brought up "in the ?dge of a little village, so 
small that the ed>;eis very near the center." as she 
says, to the present time. Hermotherdied in 1889, 
and not long afterward she went to Piltsburgh, Pa., 
where she is at present living with a married sister. 
During her mother's lifetime the two made their 
home in Milwaukee. Their mutual gifts, their 
cheerful temi>eraments and the earnestness of their 
aims won for them many true friends in the best 




^ , . inffworthy, poet, 

bom in Uubuque, Iowa, 33rd December, 1843, 
in the (iret frame bouse ever built within the 
present hour ds of the State of Iowa, Her father, 
a descendai t of New England pioneers, was 
among the very first to explore the lead regions 
^flovta, and he wa.s one of the founders of the city 
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greatest work, nor c.in iht-re lie any doubt that she 
should be accounted a poet rather than a novelbi, 
COLLINS, Mrs. Delia, educator, philanthn- 
pist and refomier. bom in Franklinton, Schoharie 
county, N, Y,, i^th November, 1830. Her mother 
died when she uas a young woman, and her father 
soon aderward moved to Michigan. Miss Delia 
Krum at the age of fourteen years entered the State 
Normal School in Albany, N. Y., and was gradu- 
ated after the usual course. In 1S46 she accepted 
the assistant principalship of a school in Geneseo, 
N. Y., aiisociatcd with Henry W. Collins u prin- 
cipal. He was a graduate of the State Normal 
School, They were married jn Franklinton in 
184Q. They moved to Elmira, N. V., and Mr. 
Collins was largelyinstrumental in the surveying and 
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f Ihat cit>-. In 1855 they moved lo Mission of Fort Worth, its imtpose is to reach 
is Mr Collins was elected superin- the peoplir on the street and Ihc children. Mission 
ie dtv schuiils for several terms, and Sunday-schools are founded and carried on. also 
d with the founding and building up nightly gospel meetings and tent gospel meetings. 
Her next work was the opening and founding, 
with other women, of a woman's home, a home for 
unfortunate women on the sireeis. A foundling 
home in connection with it has been started. She 
w.;is engaged in the winter of 1891-1893 in delivering 
lectures throughout Texas in behalf of the home. 
She has had the State social purity department work 
of the Woman's ChriHtiaii Temperance Union in 
charge, and is also the president of the Woman's 
Board of Foreign Missionaij' Work of the Ciunber- 
land Preshyierian Church of North Texas, 

CO]:,I,XN8, Mrs. EmUy Parmely, woman 
fuffragist, bom in Bristol, Ontario county, N. V., 
I ith August, 1814. She is of New England parents. 
who were early settlers of the "Genesee Country'." 
Before the end of her first decade she became an 
ii)dusirious reader, especially of history and poetrj'. 
A large part of her second decade was spent m 
leaching country schools. As an evidence of her 
success, she received a salary equal to that givi'O to 
male teachers, something as unusual in those daj-s 
as in these. She always advocated equal freedom 
and justice loall. Quite possibly an early bias wns- 

Sven to her mind in that direction, while sitting on 
?r father's knee, lislenine to his stories of the Rev- 
olutionary War in which he participated. The 
efforts of Greece to throw off the Turkish yoke en- 
listed her sympathy, which expressed itself in a 
poem, giving evidence of remarkable depth of mind 
in one but twelve years of age. Naturally she 
became an Abolitionist, even befort- the gi-neral 
anti-slavery agitation. With public affairs and po- 
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the first president and 1 

Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company, of 
Milwaukee. Wis. In 1^65 he became an invalid, 
. confined to the house for eleven 

-t was al that time the public life of Mrs. 

Collins began. Mr. Collins had founded a large 
' 'e labors brought on nervous 
paralysis, from which he never recovered. There 
were two sons and a daughter bom to them in 
^anesville. Their daughter died, and business 
I tnatleis involved their property with great losses, 
. Hts. Collins, in the pressure of home matters, the 
continued and hopeless illness of her husband. 
'opened a select school for young women, and 
taught French and German and English literature. 
Her influence among the literary societies of the 
.<iW was extensive. In 1S76 Mr, Collins died. In 
< 1884 Mrs. Collins became interested in Bible study. 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union work, 
rfaurcfa and city charity, and did much in those 
fines. Her health became impaired, and, becoming 
acquainted with Miss Came Judd, of BuD'alo, 
W. Y., known as the publisher of "Triumphs of 
TFaith," she accepted the doctrine of "Divine 
I Healing" and was healed of a longstanding 
apinal trouble, and has since been sustained in both 
.beallh and the fnith work. She ih now established 
" 1 Fort Worth. Texas, where she moved with her 
^^oasin 1888. In connection with Woman's Chris- 
fian Temperance Union work. she. with Mrs BelW 
'"— toitt, of Fort Worth, opened a bootblack's 
i, which finally resulted m the founding of an 
wage. A building was given for their work, 
he home now contains nearly seventy children. 
1 opening tlie Union Bethel 




litli ,il qur-stioiis she was always familiar. The full 
developmenl of woman's capacities she believed lo 
be of supreme importance lo the well-being of hu- 
manity and, chiefly through the | " ' " 
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advocated woman's educational, industrial and po- 
litical rights. AccordinKtothe"HUtory of Woman 
SufTr^^," she organized the lirst woman sufTraee 
society and sent the first petition for suffrage to the 
legislature. Thai was in 1848 in her native town. 
During the Civil War she went with her two sons, 
one a surgeon, to the battle-fields of Virgiiiia and 
did eflicient service as a volunteer nurse. In 1869 
she with her family removed to Louisiana, where 
she buried her second husband. In iSyg, as a new 
Slate constitution was being framed, a paper from 
Mrs. Collins, eiving her ideas of wh.it ajusi consti- 
tution should be, uas read to the delegates and elic- 
ilL-d praise from the New Orleans press. For the 
last twelve yearsisjie hasresidcdin Harlford, Conn. 
In 1885 she. with -Miss F. F. Burr, oii^anized 
the Hartford Equal Rights Club, and she is its 
president. Shv uTote occasional stories, to illus- 
tratt! some principle, for the " Pacific Rural " and 
other journals. .N'ot ambitious to acnuire a literal^ 
reputation, and shrinking from publicity, she sel- 
dom appended her name. For several years she 
wrote each week for the Hartford "Journal," under 
the pen-name "Justilia," a column or two in sup- 
port of human rights, especially the rights of 
woman. She also urged the same before each leg- 
islature of Connecticut. As a solution of the liquor 
froWem, some years since she advocated in the 
lartford "Examiner" the exclusive manufacture 
and sale of liquor at cost by the government. She 
also urged a change from the present electoral sys- 
tem to that of proportional representation, and m- 
duslrial cooperation in place of competition, Al- 
«'aj*s abreast or in advance of the world's progres- 
sive thought, her pen is ever busy. Dignified and 
auiet, modest to a fault, she is justly noted among 
le intellectual inhabitanis of Hartford. 
COIflflNS, HiBB Laura Sedgwick, musi- 
cian, dramatic readerand amateur actor, was bom in 
Foughkeepsie, N. Y. At an early age she gave 
unmistakable evidence of marked ability, and even 
genius, both as a musician and an elocutionist. She 
studied under able masters and was graduated 
several years ago from the Lyceum School of 
Arting, New York City. She is a skilled pianist, a 
reader of established reputation, and. though not 
upon the professional dramatic stage, has appeared 
in many aifiieult rMes for the benefit of charities, in 
the theaters of New York. Brooklyn and other 
cities. .She has studied vocal music and has a 
sympathetic voice of wide range. She has com- 
pused music, much of which is published, and has 
a large collection of songs, part-music and piano- 
forte selections and a volume of pot-ms yet to be 
brought out. "The Two Republics," a march 
which she wrote, was played at the unveiline of the 
Statue of I,it)erty, and Monsieur BarthoTdi ex- 
pressed to her his compUments upon its merits. 
She composed a minuet for the first performances 

"' " country of " Les Pr&ieuses 

; the Lyceum Theater, New 
also prominently identified 
with the performance of Sophocles' tragedy of 
"Electra, which was given in March, 1889, in the 
Lyceum Theater, New York, and subsequently in 
the Mollis Street Theater, Boston. Mass., and by 
the request of the Faculty in Harvard College, 
Cambndge, Mass. She composed all of the 
music for that play and taught It to the choms. 
which contained only a lew persons who could read 
music. On loth December, iSSo, at Proctor's 
Twenty -third Street Theater, New York, was 
(he occasion of the first presentation of a char- 
acter sketch in four acts, entitled " Sarah Tarbox, 
M.A.," which was written especially for Miss 
Collins by Charles Barnard. In that work she won 



[vidly all the different parts throughout the entire 
play; she held the audience during the phases of a 
scene on Broaduay, New York, a scene in a 
boarding-house room, closing with a scene in St. 
Luke's Hospital, without the aid of any properties 
and with but two plain chairs on the stage. In the 
play she used her various gifts and figured as com- 
poser, pianist, singer, dancer and reciter. The 
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achievement was unique in the history of the stage. 
She lias since brought out other successful mono- 
logues. Her versatility is coupled with high merit 
in each line of effort. 

COLLINS. Mrs. Miriam O'Leary, actor, 
bom in Boston, Mass., in 1864. Her father, 
William Curran O'Leary, of London, Eng., was an 
artist and designer by profession. Her mother's 
maiden name was Miriam Keating, and at the time 
of her marriage she was on a visit to Boston from 
Halifax, N. S.. her native place. Their daughter 
Miriam was their first child. She received her 
education in the public schools of Boston, and 
attended the Franklin grammar school and 
the girls' high school, and was graduated from 
both with honors. Her aim throughout her years 
of preparation was to fit herself as a teacher. 
After her fiither's death, encouraged by her cousin, 
Joseph Haworth. and by other friends, she chose 
the sta^e as her profession and began at once her 
elTorts in that direction. Her first success was as 
Rosalie in " Rosedale" during the engagement of 
Lester Wallack in the Boston Museum. She spent 
one season in the compaiiv of Edwin Booth and 
Lawrence Barrett, after which she relumed to 
the Boston Museum, and is now 11897) a memberof 
the stock compiiny of that theater. She has ap- 
peared in many widely different roles, ranging from 



Sinike in " Nicholas Nickleby," Topsy in " Uncle 
Tom's Cabin," and Sophia in "The Road to Ruin," 
to Jess in "Lady Jess." On a^th January, 1893, she 
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departure in Ihe temperance work amonE the child- 
ren, in that it was largely intellectual, tne scholars 
being arranged in classes, reciting to teachers and 
reviewed by a superintendent, aided throughout by 
the systematized use of text-books, tracts, charts 
and experiments. Those educational methods com- 
mended themselves to the National Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, and Miss Colman was 
elected editor of one page of the national oi^an 
for one j-ear, to push that elementary work, which 
soon became the prevailing model throughout Ihe 
woman's work and in other temperance organiza- 
tions. In iSjs Miss Caiman was appointed super- 
intendent of literature in the Woman's National 
Christian Temperance Union, which position she 
held for fifteen years. During that time she wrote 
or edited and published upward of five-huiidred 
books, tracts, pamphlets andlesson leaves. Among 
(he books and pamphlets from her pen are: "The 
Catechisms on Alcohol and Tobacco" (iSyi), 
whifh has reached a circulation of 300,000; "The 
Juvenile Temperance Manual for Teachers": 
"The Primary Temperance Catechism"; "The 
Catechism on Beer"; "The Sunday School 
Temperance Catechism ;" "The Temperance 
.School"; "Alcohol and Hygiene"; "The Tem- 
perance Hand-Book for Speaker: and Work- 
ers" ; "An Evening with Robinson Crusoe," 
and smaller pamphlets, tracts and leaflets for 
juveniles and adults. She edited during that lime 
"The Young People's Comrade" and "The 
Temperance Teacher." She has issued many 
chromo cards with temperance mottoes for birth- 
day, holiday, Easter, \'alentine and everyday use. 
An effeciive tesling npparalus, capable of showing 
a variety uf lielprul chemical experiments, has been 



Iwcame ihe wife of David A. Collins, a prominent 
ihysiclan of Boston. 
COIiHAN, Hiss Tulla, temperance educator 
^nd worker, born in flie valley of the Sacandaga, 
Fulton county, N.Y. She is of Puritan and Hugue- 
Aot ancestry. In 1840 the family removed to Wis- 
' insin, her father. Rev. Henry R. Colman being 
:nt as missionary lo Ihe Oneida Indians near 
Green Bay. In 1S411 she entered the preparatory 
iiepartment of the Lawrence University, in Apple- 
Wis. She was eradualed in the collegiate 
le in Cazenovia, N. Y,, in 1853, her specialties 
King natural history and languages. After leach- 
ng for a time, she entered the Sunday-school 
mon and tract department of Ihe Methodist Pub- 
bhing House, in New York City, where she 
became known as "Aunt Julia" of TTieSunday- 
■chool Advocate," and Sy other literary work 
While there, she started anti-tobacco leagues fur 
boys, numbering over one-hundred in various parts 
ft the country. In pursuing medical and hygienic 
Hudies she fir^t learned the leading facts about the 
character of alcohol, and especially that it could be 
fispcnsed wilh in medicine. Always an abstainer, 
ihe then saw how she could work for total absti- 
lence successfully, and she began in 1868 to write 
ind lecture on the subject. She took partial 
mnes In different medical colleges, that she 
bight learn their teachings about alcohol and ob- 
liin a sound physiological basis for further studies, 
""le spoke before local tempera nee societies, teach- 
>' institutes and Melhodist conferences, dtliver- 
E upward of one-hundred lectures previous to 
B cruiiade. Olhcr engagements prevented her 1 

Mn taking an active part in the uprising, but in I __. _. 

75 ibe entered the local work and originated Ihe Springs, Ocean Grove, Toronto and other places, 
n "lemperancp school." That marki-d a nt-w her main object being losimplify scientific teachings 
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nnd make them attractive to persons of all ages. 
Her specialty in literary work for adults is the 
system of tract distribution by topics suited to the 
educational needs of communities, esgpeciatly in 
the total abstinence line, laying a solid founda- 
tion for other wise and directive temperance work. 
She prepared a series of sketches of the State 
Woman's Christian Temperance L'nion presidents, 
published in " Demorest's Magazine." She has 
written much on healtli topics and the whole- 
some preparation of f<K>d for " Moorf's Rural 
New Yorker. "' for the "Ladies' Repository'," the 
" I'hrenoloK'cal Journal," "Good Hi'alth" and 
other perimlicals. She is now superin (indent of 
the health dep.irtnient of the N.iliniial Woman's 
Christian Tempcrancu liiiun, viith hiT oftice in 
the Bible House. N\-w York City, where it has 
beer for ye:irs. ['roni j;irlhoo<l she h:is Imjco s 
devout evanjjelicai Christian, a member of the 
Methodist Ki>iscoi)al Cliurih, and her main object 
in all hiT philanthropic work is to aid others in 
altainiriK' a physical development which shall en- 
able them belter to serve GimI, themselves and 
their felhnvmeii. 

COLHAN, Mrs. Lucy Newhall, anti-slavery 
auitalor and woman suHra>;isl, iMirn in StLirbridKe, 
Worr.sler coniiu. Mass., ifiih luly, 1H17. Her 
in;iidf!i name w.is Daiiforih. iUr mother w.is a 




Newhall and a direct descendant ifjohn Alden 
and I'risi'illa. She was early a sluuent of the 
puK/liuK problem of sLivcry in a land of freedom. 
In 1B14 an<l up tu iK.v> a revival of reli;;ion swept 
over New l^nt^land, and Lii(-y wan iiKain puz/led to 
understand the hutK.-lit of sikIi a revival if human 
Iieings were elected to be saved from the begin- 
nini;. She tnnied to the Rilile and read, but her 
confusion became dee|>er. The result was that she 
l>ecame a l.ilx;ral i'l relifiion, a free thinker and a 
free speaker. Slic joined the Universalis! Church 
while young, but afterwards l>eiramc a S[)i ritualist. 
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At the age of eighteen years she was married and 
went to Boston, Mass. Her husband died of con- 
sumption in J841. In 1843 she was married a 
second time. In 1846 she began to agitate for 
equal rights for woman and for the emancipation 
of the slaves. In 1853 her husband, who was an 
en^neer on the Central Railroad, was killed in a 
railroad accident, leaving her alone with a seven- 
year old daughter. Mrs. Colman, left with a child 
and no resources, asked the railroad company for 
work, but they refuseil the favor. She applied for 
the position of clerk at the ladies' window in a 
post-oflice. for work in a printing oRice^ and for 
other positions, but was in each case rejected be- 
cause she was a woman. She then began to leach 
in Rochester, N, \'., doing for J350 a year the work 
that a man received JSoo for doing. The "col- 
ored school" in Rochester was olfered to. her, 
and she took it, resolving that it should die. She 
advised the colored people to send their children 
to the schools in their own districts, until the 
school was dead. This was done in one year. 
Mrs. Colman was invited by -Miss Susan B. 
Anthony to prepare a paper to read at a State 
convenUon of teachers. The paper caused a sen- 
satio[i. Mrs. Colman urged the abolition of cor- 
poral punishment in the schools of Rochester. 
Wearying of school work, she decided to begin her 
labor as an abolitionist. She delivered her first 
lecture in a Presbyterian church near Rochester, 
which had been secured by her friend, Mrs. Amy 
Post. She attented the annual convention of the 
Western Anti-Slavery Society in Michigan, and 
that meeting was turned into a spiritualistic gather- 
ing. She lectured in various towns in Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. Her meetings were 
disturbed, and she and her co-workers were sub- 
jected to alt kinds of annoyances and to malicious 
misrc presentation in the press on many occasions. 
She altempted some work in Iowa and Wisconsin, 
but the reformers were few in ih.-se sparsely settled 
Sl.ilis. In Pennsylvania and New York she did 
much in arousing public sentiment on sla\'ery and 
womaji's rights. In 1S61 her daughter, Gertrude, 
entered the New England Woman's Medical 
College, and died within two weeks. The funeral 
was conducted bj- I''rederick Douglass. Then Mrs. 
Colman went in Washington to serve as matron 
in the Natiuiial Colored Orphan Asylum. She 
afterwards was apjiointed teacher of a c<^ored 
.school in Georgetown, 1 ), C. She has held many 
other piisiti.iiis of the philanlhropic kind. In late 
years she has been conspicuous among the Free- 
thinkers. Her home is now in Syracuse, N. Y, 

COMFORT, ULie. Anna Hannitig, doctor 
of medicini', Uirn in Trenton, N. J., 19th January, 
i«4S. In her childhood Miss Manning's parents 
removed to lloslon, Mass.. where she received her 
academic education. An early liking for the stud- 
ies ofaiialomy and ph>-sioloj;y was discovered by her 
aunt, Mrs. Clemeiice l.o/.ier, M. I>., the founder 
and for Iweiitv years the dean of the New York 
Medical College for Women. Miss Manning en- 
tered I>r. I.ozier's oilice as a student. Dr. I^ozier's 
large and generous hospitality brought to her house 
many of the leading reformers of the time, and 
from inleicourse with them Miss Maiming drew 
much of that symjialhetic inspiration and breadth 
of view which marke<l her personality in later years. 
She was a member of the first class in the New 
^■<.rk Medical College for Women. At the gradu- 
ating exercises of that class speeches were made by 
Henry Ward Beecher, Horace Greeley, Henry J. 
Raymond and Hon. S. S. Cox in behalf of enlarg- 
ing the sphere of woman's ;iciivities, and especially 
on her entering the domain of medicine. At that 
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and veraittile; she has niiirked hiatriniiic powers, 
and cuuld have achieved distinguished success as 
an artist, musician or aclor, or on the lecture 
platform. 

CONANT, Mrs. Frances Augusta, joumal- 
i-;! and business woman, born in west Burlington. 
N. Y,, ajrd December, tS^i. Her parents were 
Curtis and Martha R. Hemingway, She was edu- 
cated in the western part of [he State and in Brook- 
lyn, where she became the wife, in 1S64, of Claudius 
W. Conanl. of New York. In early girlhood she 
Ijecame a contributor to New York publications. 
Since 188a Mrs. Conant has been a resident oT 
Chica^. lU. She usually passes the winters ir> 
iravehng through the South. She was for several 
years a special correspondent of the "Livine 
Church" and a contributor to the "Advance" ana 
other religious publications of Chicago, as well as 
to some class .lournals, and, occasionally, short 
stories of hers appeared in leading New York and 
Philadelphia publi C.I tions. Ihiring the New Orleans 
Exposition of i884-'85 she was the only special 
woman correspondent in that city for a mechanical 
[iRc ion mal, ably representing the "Indus- 



do editorial work interchangeably. 
is an earnest advocate of the cause of industrial 
education, and she was editor and business man- 
ager of the "Joumal of Industrial Education" in 
"- ^ early days of its publication. Her reputation 
a wnter of short sketches of travel led to an 

Sagement as editor of the "American Traveler 
Tonrisl." published in Chicago, which position 
111 fur tivii ji^ars, until she became interested 
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I while attending the clinics in Rellevue 'Hospital. 
1. After graduation Miss Manning began the practice 
I of her profession in Norwich, Conn., being the first 
I woman graduate in medicine to practice in that 
t.Stale. By her strong personality and her profes- 
Irlional success she soon won a large and im|Kirtanl 
P|ntrDnage in Norwich and eastern Connecticut. 
■ she there strongly espoused, in the press and other- 
|J*ise, the cause of woman suffrage and of woman's 
Bquality with men in all mural, social and civil reki- 
■=—-1. In 1S70 she rtmo\ed to New York City. 
.. ./o she successfully practiced her profession, was 
Fttppointed lecturer in the college from which she 
^ eiaduated, and was ekcted a member of the newly 
Icninded society of Sorosis. In New York IJr. 
Manningmet the gentleman whom she married in 
laji. Prof. G. F. Comfort, L.H.D., the disCin- 
jwsned scholar in linguistics and art criticism, who 
^Became thefounderand 'lean ofthe College of Fine 
IB of the Syracuse University. In 1871 they re- 
wd to Syracuse, where Dean Comfort entered 
,_nhiBWorkin the newly established university 
■"In ihat city. Dr. Comfort relinquished her medical 
practice for some years, lil! her children had grown 
DQWid the need of a mother's constant cares. On 
resuming practice she confined her work to gyna[^- 
cology, wnich had before t>een her chief depart- 
ment, and in thai field she has achieved success and 
distinction. In 1S74 Dr. Comfort wrote "Woman's 
Education and WomaLi's Health," in reply to Dr. 
Clailie's "Sex in Hducation." in which heaiucked 
.thehighereducation of woman. Ini&87and 1851 
'"■veled extensively in Europe, where she vis- 
lanv important hospitals and medical institu- 
Her tastes and accomplishments are varied 





in a commerdal enterpnse, 1 hough rarely work- 
ing in any associations, she lias developed decided 
ability as a promoter and organizer. She was one 
of the founders of the Woman's National Press 
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Association, formed in New Orleans, in 18S5, for maternal ancestors were amonf; the eariylnhahit- 
the purpose of fosti/ring State auxiliaries like tlie ants of Londonderry, N. H., which was settled by 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union. She was a colony of Scotch-Irish Presbyterians in 1719. Dr. 
the principal promoter of Che Illinois Woman's Conant's childhood was spent on a farm. Bein;; 
Press Association, the first independent Slate or- second in age in a large family, she early showed 
Kanization for the purpose of affording practical her natural gift as a leader and an oipinizer. Edu- 
assistaiTce to women in literary pursuits. She was calioiial advantages in the rural districts of New 
secretary of that associntioii for the first two years, England were somewhat limited, but she improved 
and recdiied an honorary' life membership in every opportunity toacijuire knowledge. The death 
recognition r)f her services. Mr:*. Conant is noted of her father, when she was (iiiite young, changed 
for bein^ nitist geiierous in giving lime and thought the tenor of her life. The plan of an academical 
to all appirals lor help. It has been said by a lung- cDUise of study was dropped, and in practice she 
time friend lliat if she had been half as zealous m accepted the principle of doing the work which 
forwarding her own interi'st as in advancing those came to her. She began to teach in the public 
of othi'r people she would have made a great schools of Vermont. After a good degree of euc- 
iiiiancial success in her career. Like all women in cess there, she went to Unionvillc, Conn., where 
public work siie has been the constant recipiecit of she remained six years, the last three as teacher Jn 
the most touching appeals from oilier women, the high school, From there she was called to be 
usually those withuut technical IraininR, for assis- principalof the public schools in St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
lance to uciupations by wiiich they could earn their which responsible position she held for three years, 
bread. She l>ecame iipprestied by the problem: whenshewasobligedbyill heallhtoresign. Going 
"What shall we do with this unskilled army?' to Minnesota in search of strength and rest, she was 
When a piiin for employinf; larjie numbers of these enabled, after a time, to carry out herlong-chcrished 
uniraine<l applicinits wiis prescnled lo -Mrs. Conant wish, andsheentered the medical department of the 
she \vithdrew from editorial ivork. in j8(|i.1o engage I'niversity of Minnesota in October, iSSS, and was 
ill the promotion and organii^aliiin of a corporation Ki^dualed in the class of 1891. Through the influ- 
projecttrti to give, e^t^iitually, rt-nuiniTalive employ- ence of the dean, she received the appointment of 
nK'Ut to ibinis.nids nf wnnun in all parts of the resident phj-sician in theSouthDakoia Hospitalfor 
country. She w^ls secret^ir; uf the comp^Luy during the insane in Yankton, the duties of which oflice she 
its tir^'t veiir anit liK.k an ailivu pari in the busi- as.simicd the day after receiving her diploma, 
iiess niiiiiiij;einLiii, iluii -.lie resigned her trust to CONE, Misia Helen Gray, educator, bom in 
others, li.iviiin (iiul.> a record of phenomenal New York City, 8lh March, 18,^9. She was 
suci ess. The year clusid with the company well graduated from the New York City Normal College 
«stablislied. in 1876. in which institution she became instructor 

CONANT, Miss Harriet Beecher, ph>'sician, in l^nglish literature. At her graduation she gave 
iHjrn in Ureensboru, Vt., loth June, 1M33. Her evidence of her poetical gift by the composition of 
of the class song. Since that time she has con- 
tribiiit-d to tile -"Atlantic Monthly, "the "Centur)-," 
"HariH-r's Mataiiine," "St. Nicholas" and other 
periiKlicals. She was a helper in the preparation 
of the "Centiiiy Dictionary," and assisted Sliss 

ieannette L. liilder in editing "Pen Portraits of 
-iterary Women. " She has published two volumes 
of [Hifms. "Oberon ;ind I'lick, Verses Grave and 
Gav" (New York, i.SKs 1 and the "Ride of the 
1 Jidv and olher Pnenis " ( Boston, 1891 1. 

CdNKI,IN, Mrs. Jane Elizabeth Dextet, 
born in I'liia, N. V., 7th July. iS,ii. Her great- 
gnnidfalher. ('iei)r|;c Grant, of Abemethy, Scot- 
land, came lo America in 1774. He joined the 
Conlinenlal Army and served during the Kevolu- 
lion.iry War Fler niollur was the daughter of 
William W. Willianis, an architect of Albany. K. 
Y. An uncle of Mr~i. Conklin, Asahel I>exter, 
was a Ciipiaiii in the War of 1812. Mrs. Conklin's 
father w.is l.nrn in Paris. N. Y., his parents hav- 
ing removed lo that place from Slansheld, Conn., 
in the l;itter part of the last century. He was a 
cousin of John I'.. Saxe, the poet. Miss Dexter 
received her cduc.iiLi.n in Ihe I'tica Female 
Academy and in Mrs. KrinkerholPs school for 
young ladies. Alhaiiy, N. Y. Her first composi- 
tion was written in verse. When she was fourteen 
years old. heriKiems were lirst published, and since 
that tiitie she has lieeii almost continuously writing. 
While none of her piK:ms are strictly hymns, many 
of thi-ni are sung in rt-ligiotis meetings. She was, 
for many years, a contributor to the t 'tica "Itospel 
Messenger '' Shealso wrote for a New York weekly, 
and for several local papers, prose articles as well as 
lUHKiET Bf^niFH rnvAST, poetry. In Decenilier, it^if,, she became the wife 

of Cramer H. Conklin. a veteran of the Civil War, 
father. E. lolman Cc.ii.nU. was a lite lung resident and since lliat time she has lived in Hinghamton 
of that town. His iinniediateamesiors were naiivs N. Y Mrs. C.nklin alwavs tiKik great interest in 
of llollis. N, H., and th.>.e more ri-moie lived in the Warof the KclH-llion and in the defendeisofthe 
Salem. Mas-;., and were of Puritan de-cem Her Republic When tile Grand Annv of the Republic 




post, to which her husband belongs, TcwTned a 
Relief Corps of the wives and daughters of the 
members, her name was one of the first signed to a 
call for a charter. Shortly after ilie corps 



CONNELLY. 

every one by ilsstrength, its breadth ol view, andfl 
knowledge it evinced of human nature. Then 
followed her "Story of Kentucky" ( Boston, 1891 ) 
for a historical aeries, "Stories of Ihe Slates." 
Miss Connelly has but one near relative, a brother, 
John Allison Connelly, of Savannah, Ga. She 
makes her home mainly in New York City. 

CONNER, Hrs. Bliza Arcbard, journalist 
and lecturer, was bom on a farm near Cincinnati. 
Ohio. Her ancestors were among the pioneers of 
southern Ohio, and one of them founded the town 
of Ni;w Richmond. Her maiden name was Eliza 
Archard. She was educattd In Antioch College, 
Yellow Spring, Ohio, taking the full course in 
classics and higher mathemaircs. In iSte she be- 
came the wife of Dr. George Conner, of Cincin- 
nati. In her early years she was a teacher, part of 
the time instructor in I.^tin and German in the 
Indianapolis high school. There her pei^lstent re- 
fusal to accept less wages than had been previously 
paid to a man teacher for doing the same work re- 
sulted in the passing of a rule by the school board 
that teachers of bothsexes in the high school should 
receive the same salary, a rule that remains in force 
to this day. Her first newspaper contribution was 
primed when she was thirteen years old. In 1865 
she became a regular contributor to the " Saturday 
Evening Post." of Philadelphia, under the name of 
'■ ■"-;." Later she wrote for Ihe Cincinnati "Com- 
lal." signing the initials E. A. Her contribu- 
tions attracted atlentiun. In 1S78 she became a 
member of the editorial slalfof the "Commer- 
cinl," She went to New York City in 18S4 as 
literary editor of the "World" In 1885 she 
;pted a place on the editorial staH" of the 
._■__.. ppesa Assoeifltlonsyndicatein New York. 



organized, she was elected its president, and fur 

' three years held that office. In 18S4 she puUlished 

a boolc of poems, which was favorably received. 

She has in preparation a second volume of poems. 

CONNBIfLf ,Mre. Celia Logan, see Logan. 

CONNBI,I,T, UiBB Emma H., author, born 
near Louisville, Ky., where she lived until 1880. 
Her father was a Virginian who went to Kentucky 
with his parents In his early youth. The family was 
connected with that of the English Governor of 
Virginia. One branch remained loyal to the king, 
but the immediate ancestors of the young Ken- 
tuckian had borne an active part in the struggle for 
freedom. Her mother's family were from Pennsyl- 
vania. Both her grandmothers were of a Quaker 
family, Doulhelt, of Welsh descent. Her mother 
died in the daughter's infancy, the father in her 
girlhood. Her first effort was a school-girl story, 
neuerthoughtof for publication tilt after her father's 
death, when It was sent to the Ijjuisville "Courier- 
Journal." It was merely a story written because 
she liked to write, and so alamied was she to see 
her thoughts in cold print, with hername attached, 
that she ran away to the country while It was being 
published. Wheii Mr. Watterson afforded her ihe 
opportunity of the editorial incognito in a daily 
column on his paper, she gladly took the place, but, 
the unusual confinement of journalistic life proving 
loo much foi her. she gave it up at the close of the 
year. Of her father's estate sufficient remains to 
allow ber careful study and deliberation in writing. 

Hertasle has led her more andmorefrom thestory She is a memlier v>f Sorosis and of the New York 
lo the didactic, yet, with the highest aims, she has Women's I'ress Club'. Mi5. Conner has probably 
nevergiven herself overwhollytomorallzlng. Her written as much newspaper matter as any other 
'"Tilting at Windmills" ( Boston, iS88\ surprised woman living. In editorial writing she furnishes 
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regularly two columns dnily of a thousand words local repuUtion, and being well-kno^ 
each. She has done all kinds of newspaper work, w ider territory. She is a dei'otee ti 
from police-court reporting up. Her lelters to the which she is a true exponent, and even- 
Cincinnati "Commercial" from Europe wt-re pub- her being is absorbed in the success of 
lished in a volume called "E. A. Abroad" (Cin- 
cinnati, iSH,ii, She has also wrttten several serial 
stories. An im])urtant part of her work for the 
American Press Association has been the prepara- 
tion of .1 series of newspajwr pa);es of war history, 
descriptive of the iKVttles iif the Civil War. In her 
girlhood Mrs. Conner entered enthusiastically Into 
the struggle for the em«m;ip,itioii and advancement 
of women. She originated clas.ses in parliamentary 
usage and iixteinpire SiMaking among women. 
Wherever occ;i.sion [leniiitteil, she has written and 
spoken in favor of eiiiial pay fur equal work, and of 
widening tile industrial Ikld for women. As a 
hpeakfr she pns-sessi-s the magnetic i|li a I ity. She 
is deeply interested in psyihulogical studies and in 
urienta] pliilosophy, accepting the ancient doctrine 
' ' on for the same individual. 

II tlie subject of ph)*sical cul- 



the an of 
instinct of 
her pupib 





tiire for wonieii, bi-lieving lliat iniinkind were njcant 
to live out-din)re and sleup in houses. 

CONNER, Hrs. ^Vizabetb Mamey, dra- 
nijilic reader and educator, born in Kous''s Point, 
N. v., i6th Febru.iry, ]8.s6. At the age of eighteen 
she became the wife of Alarcus A. Conner, of Bur- 
lington.Vt., wlio died in iSSr, leaving her with two 
young sons to care for and educate. It was then 
Mrs. Conner turned her attention to de\'eloping 
t.-wtes and satisfying ambitions which heretofore 
had lain dormant. With decided abilities for 
niusir. literature and the drnnia, circumstances led 
lier to choose some form of dramatic work, and she 
began the careful study of elocution. In January. 
1884, the Buffalo School of I-:ioi iition was opened 
by ^Irs. Conner, and since then she has rapidly won 
her way as teacher and artist in her profession, 
liaving gained for herself and .scliool an enviable 



and tile advaiuvmeiit of tliat branch of education. 
Her lecture on " blxnression " with illustrative 
readiiiKS has been in demand from school, pulpit 
and platform. She has published recitations in 
1 10th prose and verse under the pen-name "Paul 
Veroni<iue," and is the author of the popular 
operetta "Eukilie." Although her success as a 
teacher and riMder is exceptional, it is considered 
by many thiit her Inie place is on the stage. For 
that profession she is gifted in a high degree with 
the essentials of suciess. She has a strong per- 
sonality and niagnetii' presence, intense dramatic 
fervor, a fine voice ainl ver^uitile jiowers of expres- 
sion. She possesses in addition indomitable pluck, 
a cheerful, vivacious temperament, and is altogether 
one c)f the snnshiiiv people of the world. 

CONVERSE, Mrs. Harriet Maiwell, au- 
thor and phil inlbropist. born in Klmira. N. Y. She 
is Sculcli by anicstij*, Anu-riian by birth and Indian 
by Adoption. Slie is a (laughter of Thomas Max- 
well and Maria I'urdy Maxwell. The history of the 
Maxwells, lineal descendants of the Earls of Niths- 
d^le. is full of rorniiiu'e. The grandfather of Mn. 
Converse was born on the shores of County Down. 
Ireland, his father and mother being cast there 
shipwrecked, having embarked for America in 
1770. .'\Uer the babe was some months old, tbty 
finally re.iched America and settled in Berkley, Va., 
in 1772. In 179a the baby, Guy Maxwell, was a 
voung man and removed to the spot now Elmita, 
N. V. Of the children of Guy who became prom- 
inent, the father of Mrs, Converse, Thomas Max- 
well, was remarkable. A man of ability, he was 
an inlluential factor in a region of country where it 
is yet said, "The word of 1 Maxwell was law." 
He served as a member of Congress and occuined 
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various imporl.int posiiions. 1 Ic was a graceful 
writer and a cuiitnbulor to the " Knickerbocker 
Ma^aziDC." From him his dauglitcr Harriet in- 
hented her characterisiics. Lift motherless at a 
tender age, she was sent to Milan. Ohio, and there 
put to school under the care of an auni. Rarly 
married, she became a widow while her former 
companions were yet pris, and in 1861 she was 
married to her second hiihband, Mr. Converse. For 
five years after her last marri^iKt, she tr^iveled in 
the United States and Europe, wriiing prose and 
verse under a pen-n;ime. Nut until 1.S81 did she 
begin to make use of her own innie in print. She 
then set herself seriously to livr (lork and pub- 
lished her first volume of poems, "Sheaves" 
(New York, 1883I, which has passed through sev- 
eral editions. In 1884 Mrs. Converse wiis formjiUy 
adopted by the Seneca Indiiins, as had been her 
father and grandfnther bcfurL- lier It w;is soon 
after the occasion u( the re-interment by llic liuHalo 
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Historical Society of the remains of the famous 
Red Jacket, and her adoption made her the greal- 
granodaughter of Red Jacket, with all the nVhis 
and honors pertainiiiK lo the relation. Mrs. Con- 
verse is an mdustriouB writer of prose and a con- 
tributor to several magazines and newspapers. 
Among the works written by her are the historical 
volumes. " The ReliKJous Festivals of the Iroquois 
Indians " and " Mythology and Folk Lore 01 the 
North American Indians." She has always de- 
fended the vghts of the Indians of New York, and 
effectively aided the Indian delegation at Albany in 
1B91 to oppose a bill before the Assembly which 
would have deprived them of their lands. The bill 
was killed in committee. Before the hearing of the 
Indians by the committee, Mrs. Converse had been 
invited to sit in their Six-Nation Council held in 
Albany, an honor never before bestowed upon a 
white woman, save Mary Jemison. After the bill 
was killed, when the Seneca National Council, in 



session at Carrollton, Cattaraugus county, N. Y., in 
the Allegany Reservation, was called, an applica- 
tion was laid before the body to the effect that, 
'■by love and affection." it was the desire of the 
Indians that .Mrs. Converse should be received into 
their nation as a legal member of it. Upon this 
appeal a vole was taken, and it was unanimously 
resolved that she be at once invited to appear be- 
fore the Council and receive her Indian name. To 
this summons Mrs. Converse responded, and on her 
arrival at Carrollton was met by a delegation of In- 
dians and escorted to the Council House, where 
she was received by the marshal of the nation and 
presented by him to the President and Board of 
Councillors. A runner was immediately sent out to 
notify the Indian people, and three-hundred of them 
gathered in the Council House, when Mrs. Con- 
verse was nominated by the Indian matrons to sit 
with them. Taking her place between two of the 
"mothers " at the head of the Council House, the 
ceremony proceeded, conducted by a head chief of 
the Snipe clan, of which Mrs. Converse had been 
made a family member in 1881. The resolution of 
the Council was then read in the Seneca language 
and interpreted to her. Then an elotjucnt address 
was made by the head chief of the Snipes, to which 
Mrs. Converse responded, recalling lu-r inherited 
claim upon their friendship by reason of tile adop- 
tion by their ancestors of her grandfather in 1794 
and her father in 1S04. After her address, she was 
presented by her "namer," the chief of the Snipe 
clan, to the president and members of the Council 
and the other Indian men and women who were 
present, with whom she shook hands individu.illy. 
The name given Mrs. Converse is Y.i-ih-waii-non, 
which signifies "amba'^sador." or the "watcher." 
This is a clan name, and the last bearer of it was 
the wife of the celehnited Gy-ant-wa-ka, or Com- 
planter. In the (M of iStji, in a Six-Nation Con- 
dolence Council, held on ihe Tonawanda Reserva- 
tion, N. Y.. Mrs. Convi-rse was nominated, elected 
and installed as a Six. Nation chief, thereby receiv- 
ing a title never before bestowed upon a woman in 
all the history of the North Americaii Indians. As 
a defender of the red man, Mrs. Converse is gen- 
erally known among them as "our jjood friend," 
a distinction of which she Is justly proud 

CONWAY, Miss Clara, educator, is a native 
and resident of Memphis. Ti-nn. She began her 
educational career as a jiublic-school teacher. Her 
study of educational methods inspired her with the 
desire to establish a system of education for girls 
which should be barbed on absolute thorough- 
ness. Her idea was and Is that women should 
be so taught that. If conditions make self-support 
necessary, ihey can fill professional careers. She 
was the first woman in Tennessee to assist in the 
organization of teachers' institutes, and she was 
the first southern woman to attend the teachers' 
summer-school in the North. At the first session 
of the Martha's Vineyard Summer Institute she 
was the only representative of the South. At the 
meeting of the National Educational Association 
in Madison. Wis,, iSth July, 1S84, she read a paper 
on the needs of southern women. In [tiS6sheread 
a paperin the Saratoga convention, and in 1S87 she 
was electeda memberof the National Council during 
the San Francisco convention, although she was 
not present. She took a prominent part in the 
meeting of the Southern Association at Lookout 
Mountain in 1891. and in the meeting of the 
National Council in Toronto, Canada, in the same 

Kar. Her connection with the famous school that 
ars her name dates from 1878, when she origin- 
ated the work with fifty pupils, one assistant and 
$yjn of borrowed money. The growth of the 
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school was remarkabk. In ]SS4 Miss Conway's Mary's Academy, Buffalo, N. Y., wh«re her incli- 
pupils numbered 150, and it became apparent that nation to literature was strengthened by a gified 
permanent accommodations must be presided. A English teacher. At the afie of fifteen, when her 
few public-spirited citizens, impressed with the de- first poem appeared, Katherine was under the im- 
pression that ten dollars was the price U5ua11]|' paid 
to an editor for the honor of appearing in hiscol- 
''' umns in verse, and she supposed that, wishing to 
please her, some one of her family had been guilty 
of this btaniable extravagance. Her busy mind 
was ever instinctively ouireaching: for wider fields 
of usefulness, and in her aspirations she was as- 
sisted byhersympathetic friend and adviser, Bishop 
Mcguaid. of Rochester, N. Y; Her first work in 
journalism was done on the Rochester " Daily 
Union and Advertiser.'" She edited for five years 
the "West End Journal, ":i little religious monthly. 
She was assistant editor of the Buliaio "Catholic 
Union and Times" fmm 18S0 to 1883. In that 
year Miss Conuay was invited to visit Boston to 
recuperate her failine health. Thc-re she met for 
the first time the editor who had given her the 
earliest recognition for her poems by a check for 
their value, John Boyle O'Rdlly. An opportune 
vacancy occurring upon the staff of the "Pilot," 
Mr. O'Reilly tendered it at the close of her visit to 
Miss Conway, who accepted and entered upon her 
new duties in the autumn of iSSj. Besides a liberal 
salary, opiwrtunities for outside literary work were 
often pat in the young editor's way by her );ener- 
ous chief Two ye;irs previous to that ch.Tuge, in 
18S1, K.itherine Conway had gathered her vagrant 
poems into a volume, which was published with the 
appropriate title, "On the Sunrise Slope." Miss 
Conway's next venture through the hands of the 
publisher wa.s in i-diling .Mry. Clara Erskine Clem- 
ent Waters' collection, called " Christian Symbols 



termination of the woman, who had fought such 
heavy odds, formed a stock conijiany, incorporated 
the school and had a building erected. It was Miss 
Conway's propubit ion that it De called the Margaret 
Fuller school, but the trusti-es decided promptly 
that it should be named in honor of its founder, the 
Clara Conway Institute. The institute in 1H91 had 
three-hundred pupils, a senior class of thirty, school 
property valued at f 75.IXK), a strung faculty, nine of 
whom, former pupils, have been tniiiied for special 
depariments in the best schools of this country and 
of Euroi>e, while its graduates are filling many 
useful posi tions In life. 

CONWAY, Hiss Katherine Eleanor, jour- 
nalist, bo ni in Rochester. N.V.. 6th September, 1853. 
She is the daughter of cultivated Celtic parents, 
who came to this country from the west of Ireland. 
Upon her mother's side are traditions of scholar- 
shij) for ninny generations, several of her kindred 
having been prominent ecclesiastics in the Church 
of Rome. The name is of remote Welsh origin, 
and there is a slight trace of English blooa in 
their veins, but the family pride is all in their Irish 
blood, and the Conways are "good rebels, every 
one." The name Conway has been notable In 
teaching and journalism. Kaiherine's sister. Miss 
Mary Conway, is the head of the Collegio Ameri- 
cano, in Buenos Ayres, Argentine Republic. Sev- 
eral of the same name and bluod have been promi- 
nently asisociated with Journalism in New York, 
and her kinsman, Rev. John Conway, edits a jour- 
nal in St. I'aul, Minn. The father of Katherine 

Conway, a successful railroad contractor and bridge- and Stories ul the Splints as Illustrated in Art" 
builder, was also active in politics. From the age She has lately Imiujiht out a very successful little 
of four to fifteen years Kalherine was in school volume, " Wai.hwords from John Boyle O'Reilly," 
■The ^ ears from eleven to l.fteeii were spint iit St. with an intnidnclorv ihaptcr on O'Reilly as poet 
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Mid literary writer. Miss Conway is a woman with- 
out a grievance. Her toil has been hard and long, 
but she has won recognition and made steady prog- 
ress. Her influence is wide. She organi^ea the 
firet Cathohc reading circle in Boston, of which she 
is still presidenL For yeare the chosen chairman 
of the literary entertainments of the New England 
Woman's Press Association, which office she has 
resigiied, she has made an admirable presiding 
ofticer on occasions when any notable literaiy vis- 
» to Boston were gathered about the board, and 
_ done much to advance thedignityand preserve 
_ie harmony of that organiialion. In the spring of 
1891 Miss (ion way was invited togive before the 
Woman's Council in Washington, D. C, her paper 
upon "TheLiterniureofMoral Loveliness," She 
was the first and is thus far the only Catholic who 
has appeared before the Educational and Industrial 
■Jnion of Boston to speak upon a religious theme. 
In addition to that, during that year she read be- 
the Women's Press Club papers on "Some Ob- 
Jcs 10 Women's Success in Journalism," "Fer- 
ial Journalism," and "On Magnifying Mine 
iffice," a neat satire. Besides all this, her poems 
Jive appeared in the Providence "Journal" and 
'Life," with thoughtful articles of literary trend in 
he Catholieand secular periodicals. Miss Conway 
has lately been honored by ttelng chosen president 
of the press department of the Isabella Associa- 
tion, in connection with the CoUimbian Exposition 
in Chicago. She is still on the " Pilot." associate 
editor, with James Jeffrey Roche, chief editor. 
LMiss Conway's life hai been a full and generous 
tone, overilowing with thought and help for others. 
I COOK, UiBB Amelia Josephine, litt^ateur, 
fhotn in BallsloiL Spa, N. V She is tdu daughter ol 




educated in the public schools In childhood, and 
subsequently studied in a select school, in a private 
seminary for young ladies, in an academy for both 
sexes, and finally in the SUle Normal School, 
where she studied with the object of becoming a 
teacher. From her father she iuherited a talent Tor 
poetry, which early reve.nled itself in connection 
with a remarkable facility for prose composition. 
Her specialty in literature is the short story. Much 
of her work is designed for the bojs and girls of 
the land. Her recent work in various periodicals 
has appeared under several pen-names. She has 
used her full name very seldom, preferring to re- 
main unknown to the public. She is a member of 
the Women's National Press Association and of 
the Incorporated Society of Authors. 

COOK, Miss May A., pianist, bom in Paw 
Paw, Mich., 4th December, 1869. Herfalhei, Prof. 



1:. Cirnk, was liiitii 111 i..tin-bti; luuiuy. X. V, DiirillE 
ihe Civil War he ser.'ed in the Eighth New York 
Heavy Artillery as a member of the band, and saw 
the surrender of Lee's army at Appomattox Court 
House. When the regiment was discharged, he re- 
lumed to his native State and resumed his studies 
in the normal school in Brockport. N. Y. After- 
ward his attention was devoted wholly to music. 
While teaching in Michigan, he became acquainted 
with Miss C. A. Tyler, and they were married in 
1868. Miss Cook showed an early predilection for 
music, and has always been an industrious student. 
At the age of sixteen years she was known as the 
finest pianist of the Pacific Northwest She was 
the first pianist to present to the musical public of 
that section the works of the grt at masters, and con- 

AMEi.iA MMiiiis u certos by Weber, Beethoven and Schumann, with 

full orchestra, were successively given, and in such 

nCCoctt of FieiiLliexira.i.uii, ;mJihcsun an artistic manner as to make them popular. A re- 

1 Unitarian minister. Her mother, Phebe A. markablyclear technic and great expression char- 

~i Cook, was a Connecticut Ouaker. Amelia acteri/e her playing. In the summer of 1891 

me of a family of si^ children. She was Miss Cook, accompanied by her mother, went to 
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o spend some ypars COOKS, Mrs. Susan G., of Knoxville, 

; ill I'ortlanil, Ore. Tenn., though for many yeara a resident of lh« 

COOKS. Mrs. Rose Terry, author, bom on South, was born in the Slaie of New York. She is 

a farni near Hartford, C()nn , 17th February, 1827. the daughter of Gi-oi^eSp;iu1(lin[t Gale, one of the 

most prominent surgeuns of Vermont, and a grand- 

daughter of Gen. Summers Gale, of the same 

State, a hero of the War of i8ra. Her mother, a 
woman uf brilliant intellecliial and social qualities, 
was a mumbi-rof one of the oldest families in her 
section of the State of New York. Krom both her 
parents Mrs, Cooke inherits the enervy and resolu- 
tion which characterize all luTUndertikings. Grad- 
uating with high honors from a prominent school in 
New York City, Miss Gale shortly after became the 
wife of Sidney E. Cooke, a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange, who died in Knoxville in 
February, 1883. Mts. Cooke has been identified 
with charitable work and for several years was one 
of the managers of the Brooklyn Orphan Asylum, 
and has held several positions of responsibility 
and honor. She is a member of the Board of 
l-ady Managers of the World's Columlnan Expo- 
sition from Tennessee, and was selected by Mrs, 
Totter Palmer to ser\-e on the executive committee. 
She inmiediately a.ssunied the duties of secretary- 
ship of that committee, :md on the retirement of 
Miss Pliiibe Couiiins as secretary to the full board, 
Mrs. Cookf was i:lected her successor. She is an 
indefatigable worker. Her ex<-ellent quail lications 
and amiability tit her for the heavy and it 



Her father wiis 1 iciiry \Vadsuorl}i IVrry, and her 
mothers maiden name was Anne Wright Hurlbut, 
and she was a daughter of John Hurlbut, of W'eth- 
ersheld. Conn., who U'a> the first New Kngland ship- 
master who sailed around the earth, whin Rose 
Terry was six years old, tier parerUS moved into 
Hartford. Her father educated her in out-door 
lore, aiidshew.is familiar with birils, bees, flowers 
anil sunshine. She was carefully trained at home, 
and in school she was brilli.int and noted for the 
ease with which she learned and fur her skill in 
versilication when only arlnltl She was graduated 
in i})43, and, although onlv sixteen year^ old, be- 
came a teacher in Hartforif .She afterward taught 
ill New Jeniey. Family needs called her home, and 
she then began to siuily with the intention of be- 
coming an author. She [)ulilished poems in the 
New York "Tribune," and at once won a reputa- 
tion. .She published her first story in "Graham's 
Magazine."' in i84,S- Her reception was encourag- 
ing. Other productions followed, and in a short 
lime she published a volume of verse. She con- 
tributed to "l*utnanrs .Magazine." " Harper's 
Magazine" and the "Atlantic Monthl);" poems 
and stories, and her productions were in gi-neral 
demand. In 1872 she became the wife of Rollin 
H. Cooke, a Connecticut manufacturer, and they 
lived in Winsted for some years. Her most im- 
jiort.-int works are " IWms by Rose Terry '" 1 Bos- 
ton, i860), '■Ha|>[)y Doild" (Biwton, 18791, 
"Soniel)ody's Neighlnirs" (Bi«ton, 1881 1, " Koot- 
Hound" (Boston, 18851. and "The Sphinx's Chil- 
dren" (Hostcm, i8.S6t. Her short stories, humorous 
and descriptive, of New Kngland life would fill 
several vohinies. She .lied in I'ittsfield, Mass., 
iSth July. 1892. 




responsibilities she assumed in connection with the 
great Kx]M>sition of 189,1 in Chicago. 

COOI,BRITH, Mrs. Ina Donna, poet, was 
born in lUinoLs, Her parents were New Eng- 
landers. The family remo\'ed to I.OS Angeles, CaL, 
when she was a child, and there her youth was 
passed. .She lH.-cnmc a voluminous contributor to 
the "Overland Monthly," and she contributed also 
to the "Califomian," the "Galaxy," ''Harper's 
Magazine" and other im|>ortant periodicals. Her 
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recognition 



by the press, by the poets and by the the service, she is still an indefatigable worker in 
instantaneous. In 1874 circumstances the cause of prohibition. In iliSoher husband was 
to accept the office of librarian in the transferred to the Nebraska Conference. She had 
of Oakland, Cal., where she has re- resolved to enjoy home rest for a season after that 
change, but her fame preceded her in letters to the 
Stale officers from Miss Willard and others. She 
was made State organizer for the Woman's Christ- 
ian Temperance Union of Nebraska, in her first 
year with that body. She served four years as 
State and three years as National organizer, speak- 
ing in every State of the Union. She has been for 
several yeais president of the second district 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Nebraska. 
Not alone in the temperance cause has Mrs. Cooley 
been known as a power for good. Though not an 
ordained minister of the M. E, Church, being a 
w<iman, she was known as an "exhorter," and she 
was twice appointed by the presiding elder to sup- 
ply the pulpit of a church without a pastor. Each 



I 




mained until the present time. In 18S1 she pub- 
lished a small volume of poems," A Perfect Day." 
most of which had been written before 1876. In 
1876 her mother died, and since then her life ha'? 
been one of self-sacrifice for those who depended 
upon her. Since the publication of her volume she 
has written very few poems, 

COOLEY, Mrs. Bmily M. J., relieious and 
and temperance worker, bom in Lima, N V., ist 
November, 1831. Her matemalancestry wiisof the 
French nobility who, for religion's sake, left title, 
fortune and home, and, casting their lot with the 
persecuted Huguenots, found in New Jersey, among 
the Quakers, a refuge and a home where they 
might worship according to their faith. Many of 
the descendants became distinguished soldiers 
during the national straggle. On her father's side 
she is descended from the Puritans of 1636. They 
s^edin North Adams, Mass., and some of the emi- 
nent men of that State are of kindred blood Till 
the age of sixteen she attended the public schools, 
and men was a student for a year each in Buffalo, 
in Rochester and in Aurora Academy, now Wells 
C^lege. She was for five years a teacher in 
fiuAalo, and then became the wife of Rev. R. 
Cooley, <^ the Methodist Episcopal Church, a 

Sduale in Meadville. Pa. Alter thatfor one year 
was preceptress of Coopeistown Seminary. 
They moved to Wisconsin in 1S61, and she began 
her public work in the Woman's Foreif^ Missionary 
Society. She was for several years vice-president 
-of th« society in Wisconsin Conference and organ- 
ized many auxiliaries. Her temperance work was 
b^;un in 1S69. When once awakened to the ex- 
tent of the liquor evil, she became one of its most 
detenrtineid foes. Though grown white-haired in 




time her Libors were successful and the member- 
ship greatly increased. 

COOI.IDGB, Mrs. Hturlet Abbot Lincoln. 
philanthropbt, author and reformer, bom iti Boston. 
Mass. Her great-grandfather. Amos Lincoln, was 
a captain of artillery and one of the intrepid band 
who, in 1773, consigned the lea to tlie water in Bos- 
ton harbor. He was in the battle of Bunker Hill, 
attached to Stark's brigade, in action at Benning- 
ton, Brandywine and Monmouth, and aided in the 
suppression of Shays's Rebellion, and was also one 
of (jovemor Hancock's aids. On 14th June, 1781, 
he was married to Deborah, a daughter of Paul 
Revere of revolutionary fame, which makes Mrs. 
Coolidge a great-great-granddaughter of that fa- 
mous rider. Amos Lincoln's first ancestor in this 
country was Samuel Lincoln, of Hingham, Mass.. 
one ot whose sons was Mordccai, the ancestor oi 
President Lincoln. The father of Mrs. Coolidge, 
Frederic W. Lincoln, was called the War Mayor of 
Boston, as he held that office all thmugli the Civil 
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Warandwasreelectedandservedsevenyeais. Mrs. 
Coolidge was delicate in childhood, and her philan- 
thropic spirit was early shown in flower-mission and 
hospital work in Boston. For several years she 
was instructed at home, and she was sent to the 
private boardine-school of Dr. Dio Lewis, of Lex- 
ington, Mass. In November, 1873, Harriet Abbott 
Lincoln became the wife of Georee A. Coolidge, a 
publbhing a^ent of Boston. With maternal duties 
came the untiring devotion of conscientious mother- 
hood. Mrs. Coolidge gave her children her best 
thoughts and studied closely the best methods of 
infant hyijiene. She soon be^an a series of illus- 
trated articles for the Instruction of mothers in a 
New York magazine, and while residing In that 
city studied for three year^ and visited the tiospiCals 
for children. Ill health obliged her to return to 
Washington, D. C, where, before going to New 
York, she was interested in charities and hospitals 
for children. Meeting the motht-r^ of both the rich 
and the poor, and seeing the great need of intelli- 
gent care in bringing up little children, she soon 
found a large correspondence on her hands. Her 
devotion to ihe waifs of the Foundling Hospital in 
Washington, and the great hygienic reformation 
she brought about, gave that institution a record of 
no deaths among its inmates durint; the si.x months 
she acted as a member of its executive board of 
officers. Frequent inquiries from mothers desiring 
information on hy^enic subjecis relating to chil- 
dren suggested the idea of a series of nurser>- talks 
to mothers and the fitting up of a model nursery in 
her residence, where every accessory of babyhood 
could be practically preseiiled. " Nursery Talks " 
were inaugurated by a "Nursery Tea," and five- 
hundred women from oflicial and leading circles 
were present. Classes were formed, and a paid 
course and a free one made those lectures available 
for alldesiringinformation. Even into midsummer, 
at the urgent request of mothers, Mrs. Coolidge 
continued to give Tier mornings to answering ques- 
tions. She remained in Washington during the 
summer, guiding those who did not know how to 
feed their infants proper food, and, as a conse- 
quence, her health was impaired, and she was 
obliged to give up her nursery lectures until her 
health was restored. She then commenced a scien- 
tific course of hygienic stud^r, and was made presi- 
dent of the Woman's Clinic, where women and 
children are treated by uomen physicians, free of 
charge or for a mere trine. Mrs. Coolidge is always 
busy. She is an active member of four of the lead- 
ing charity oi^anizalions in Washington, a valued 
member of the Woman's National Press Associ- 
ation and devoted to every movement in which 
women's higher education is considered. 

COOI,IDGB, SuBBH, see Wooi.sEv, Miss 
Sarah Channing. 

COOPER, Mrs. Sarah Brown IngersoU, 
educator, author and evangelist, bom in Cazenovia, 
N. Y., 12th December, 1S36, She was graduated 
from the Cazenovia Seminary in 1853. She subse- 
quently attended the Troy Female Seminary. When 
but fourteen years of age she opened a Sunday- 
school class in a village adjoining Cazenovia, and 
that class was the germ which finally grew into a 
church congregation. When she started her school 
some of the committeemen came to her and told 
her that, while ihey believed her to be qualified in 
every way to teach, at the same time they would alt 
like It better if she would go home and lengthen 
her skirts. When twelve years old, she appeared 
in print in the village paper, the " Madison County 
Whig," and from that lime to the present she has 
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college she went to Augusta, Ga., as a governess 
in the family of Governor Schley. On the Gov- 
ernor's plantation there were five-hundred or more 
slaves, and Mrs. Cooper, then Miss Ingereoll, used 
to gather them about her to teach them the Scrip- 
tures. WhileinAugustashe became the wife of Hal- 
sey Fenimore Cooper, also a Cazenovia Seminary 
graduate, who had been appointed by President 
Pierce to the office of surveyor and inspector of the 
port of Chattanooga. Mr. and Mrs. Cooper were 
living In Chattanooga at the breaking out of the 
Civil War, but soon after removed to Memphis, 
where Mr. Cooper was appointed assessor of in- 
ternal revenue. There Mrs. Cooper was elected 
president of the Sociehr for the Aid of Refugees. 
She taught a large Bible class, which compiised 
from one to three hundred soldiers. In 1869 she 
removed with her husband to California. Her first 
Bible class in San Francisco was in the Howard 
Presbyterian Church, where Dr. Scudder was fill- 




ing the pulpit. From there she went to the Cal- 
vary Presbyterian Church, and still later opened 
the class in the First Congregational Church. That 
class numbered over three-hundred members and 
embraced persons representing every sect, includ- 
ing even those of the Jewish and the Roman Cath* 
olic faith. While the credit of establishing the first 
free kindergarten in San Francisco is due to Prof. 
Felix Adler and a few of his friends, yet the credit 
of the extraordinary growth of the work is almost 
entirely due to Mrs. Cooper, who paid a visit to the 
Silver street free kindergarten in November, 1878, 
and from that moment became the leader of the 
kindergarten work and the friend of the training 
school for kindergarten teachers. The rapidgrowtn 
of the free kindergarten system in California liad its 
first impulse in six articles written b^ Mrs. Cooper 
for the San Francisco "Bulletin" In 1879. "Tbe 
first of these was entitled "The KindergarteHj a 
Remedy for Hoodlumism, ' ' and was of vital 
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interest to the public, for Just at ihattime ruffianism Abandoning all il)ou):lits of painting. sli<r jilunged 
was so terrific that a vigilance committee was or- into the study of modeling and anatomy with a 
ganized 10 protect the citizens. The second article desperation bom of t!ic knowledge that li^ilf a life- 
was "The History of the Silver Street Free Kin- time was gone. Entering upon her work at an age 
dergarten." That aroused imrnediate interest when most artists begin lo achieve success, she 
among philanthropic people. In the early part of rapidly surmounted all difficulties, allowing herself 
1878 there was not a free Kindergarten on the west- no rest, even in vacation, and carrying ofT the 
em side of the Rocky Mountains; to-day there are honors of her class, until 1890. when she received 
sixty-five in San Francisco, and several others in the only med.1l ever given by the Art Institute for 
prepress of organization. Outside of San Fran- sculpture, lltr instructor said that she had 
Cisco they extend from the extreme northern part accomplished ten years' work in three, Mrs. Copp 
of Washington to I-ower California and New Mex- 
ico, and they have been formed in Oregon, Nevada 
and Colorado, and in almost every large city and 
town in California. In a recent report issued 
by Mrs. Cooper she attributes the rapid slrides in 
that work in San Francisco to the fact that persons 
of large wealth have been induced to study the 
work for themselves, and have become convinced 
of its permanent and essential value to the State. 
The second free kindergarten in San Francisco 
was opened under the auspices of Mrs. Cooper's 
Bible class, in October, 1879, In 18S2 Mrs. Leland 
Stanford, who had been an active hcljier in the 
work from the very first, dedicated a large sum for 
the establishment of free kindergartens, in San 
Francisco and in adjacent towns, in memory of her 
son. Then other memoria! kindergartens were 
endowed. There are now 1 189* f thirty-two kinder- 
gartens under the care of Mrs. Cooper and her 
daughter. Miss Harriet Cooper. 0\er ^300,000 
have been given to Mrs. Cooper to carry on this 
great work m San Francisco, and over 10,000 little 
children have been trained in these schools. Her 
notable and historical trial for heresy in i88r made 
her famous as a religious teacher and did much to 
increase the wide interestin her kindergarten work, 
Mrs. Cooper is a philanthropist and devotes all her 
time to benevolent work. She is a director of the 
Associated Charities, vice-president of the Pacific 
Coast Women's Press Association, an active mem- 
ber <rf the Century Club and the leader of one of 
the la^:est Bible classes in the country. She pos- 
sesses ^eat heroism, but is quiet, magnetic and 
exceedmgly sensitive and sympathetic. She is one 
of the best-known and bcst-lovi-d women on the 
Pacific Coast. She was elected a member of the 

Pan-Republic Congress, one of five women of the then established a studio in Chic.if;o. She has 
world who had that di-itinguished honor. modeled portrails of a number of prominent citizens 

COFP, UrS. Helen Rankin, sculptor, bom of that city, besides many ideal works. 
in Atlanta, Logan county. 111., 4lh August. 1853. C0RNEI.ID8. Mrs. Mary A,, temperance 
She is descended from Scotch and German ances- reformer, born in Ponliac, Mich., 25th Sep- 
tors, who took a leading part in freeing America tember, 1819, Her maidi-n name was Mar>' A. 
from the British yoke and from thecurse of slavery. Mann. In the veins of both her parent:, who were 
Her paternal grandfather, John Rankin, was one of New England origin, flowed the blood of the 
of the organizers of the Abolition movement. Pilgrim Fathers. The child early developed the 
From her earliest childhood she dreamed of art. hereditary trait, a genius for leadership. Her first 
Stories and histories of artists were her favorite school composition, written when she was nine 
readily, and she tried to work out her dreams. It years of age, was a hit in the rural community 
was weary labor, for the result was so far from her where she Uved, and was printed in the local news- 
ideal. Tne few pictures the little country town paper, in 1850 she became the wife of Rev. S. 
afforded were but dreary disappointments. When Cornelius, D I)., of Alexandria. Va. Her husband 
she was five years old, her parents moved to Loda, cncouraf^ed her in writing short articles for the press 
111., where she passed her childhood and early on religious and philanthropic subjects, but when, 
womanhood. At the age of eighteen she attended with thecares of motherhood and the res|>onsi hi lilies 
the opening of the Chicago Exposition and for the of her position as a pastor's wife upon her, she 
first time saw a work of art. She returned home brought to his notice a story of thirty-nine long 
with renewed hope 10 the work of finding a way in chapters which she had written, he protested against 
the dark. In 1874 she became the wife of W. H. this draft upon hervitaiity. Althoughasemi-invalid 
Copp, of Wolfboro, N. H., then engaged in the for many years, she struggled heroically against her 
mercantile business in Loda. In 1884 they moved weakness and wat. as she still is, a moving spirit in 
to Pullman, III., with one son, leaving four sons Christian and philanthropic enterprises. She was 
lying in the little prairie ci-metery. The veats president of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
of working in the dark were ended. In 18&8 Mrs. Union of Arkansas, in 1885. While leading an 
Coppentered the Art Institute of Chicago. There eflbrtforprohibitioninthalSlate.hercc ' 

she soon discovered that sculpture was her forte, the hostility of the liquor ir* • 
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threatened by the desperate element in the capital years Mrs. Cornell was an invalid, confined to her 

of Arkansas, and personal violence was attempted, nome, and for seven years of that time unable to 

Inspiteof all, she persevered in her work She leaveherbed. Herinterestinlheworldabout her, 

edited a journal in the interest of the society about from which she was isolated, never wearied. The 

influence of hur patient life was felt far beyond the 

confines of her own room. Her poems have been 

printed in various papers and magaunes. Mrs. 

Cornell is a member of the New Church. Her 

summeis are now passed in Edgartqwn, Martha's 

Vineyard, where slie employs many* hours of her 

time in adding to her airendy large collection of 

marine shells, which she has carefully classified. 

CORONSI,, SenoraHatiatiaW.de, Indian 
curio collector, born in San Antonio, Texas, in 
1851. There she remained until eight years old, 
when her part-nts removed to Los Angeles, Cal., 
and have there resided ever since. Her father, 
Nelson Williamson, is a hardy New Englander from 
Maine, now ninetv years old. Her mother is a 
woman of Spa^iish descent. Mrs. Coronel pos- 
sesses the quiet disposition of her mother. She is 
the oldest of a family of six children. Having 
from infancy been familiar with the English and 
Spanish languages, she speaks them with equal 
fluency, and her knowledge of both has aided ner 
materially while collecting her curios. She Decame 
the wife of Don Antonio F. Coronel, a native of 
Mexico and one of the most prominent participants 
in the early history of Los Angeles, in 1873. For 
many years, by travel in Mexico and California and 
by correspondence they have been collecting Indian 
and Mexican curiosities and have now one of the 
best private collections in Los Angeles. They are 
deeply interested in the mission Indians of Cali- 
fornia, having joined heart and hand with their 
" &iend, Helen Hunt Jackson, in aiding those unfor- 

MARV A. CORNKLTI'S. 

the time of her husband's death, in 1886. Herpen 
has tievcr been (juite idle, except since her bereave- 
ment. She assi^^ed her husband «'hen he was en- 
gaged in editorial work Her poems, numerous 
prose articles .itid voluminous newspaper corre- 
spondence testify lo her industry. Perhaps the 
best known of her writings are "Little Wolf," which 
has had a wide sale, and tlie poem,"Sweet Marie." 
With lately reni'wed lii:altli she has resumed literary 
work. She is now living in Topekn. Kans. 

CORNEI'If. Mrs. ^llen Ftaaces, bom in 
Middleboro, Mass., iolh July. 1835. She is the 
daughter of George and Marcia Thompson Atwood, 
and the youngest of a family of nine children. She 
is a descendant in the seventh generation from 
John Atwoiid, Gentleman, of Lontlun, Kni;., who 
came to flymouih soon ader the landing of 
the Pilgrims. The first mention of him in tlie 
old Colonial Records is made in 1633, Her malcr- 
iwl ancestor, John Thompson, from the north of 
ICngland, came lo Plymouth in May. ifiu. in the 
third embarkation from Kiigland. In the truuhlus 
with the Indians, the people in the vicinity of his 
home cho.'^e him as their commander, and the 
Governor and Council of Plymouth gave him a 
general commission .is lieutenant-commandant of 
the field and garrison and all posts of danger. 
Mlleii attended the district school near her home 
and public and private sclmols in New He<iford, and 
later the ^icademy in Miildleboro. She became a 

teacher, and to that work she nave six years of her ei.lk.s Kn.vNeKs cuhnki.l, 

life. She became the wife, in Kebruarj', 1850, of 

M.irkllollingsworth Cornell, of Brillgett■.^te^,^fas.•i. tunates. Mrs. Coronel and her husband are active 
Since then thevliave resided m their pleasant home members of the Historical Society of California, 
on the bank nf the Tauntim river, m one of the CORV, Urs. Florence Elizabeth, industrial 
most beanliful S])ols in that rtjjii.n. Tor many ilesi);ner, born in Syradise, N. V.. 41b June, 1851. 
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She is a daughter of JtJinson L. Hall. She comes of found, much to her amazemeni, thai her inslnictors. 
Revolutionary stock and traces her descent back while tht-v knew the principles of design and cuuld 
throuirh those on her father's side, who won dis- leach Ihem well, could not ill that ume teach any 
tinction wonhy of historiciil mention in the War of practical method of applying those principles to 
an industrial purpose. She began a couriie m 
drawing, of which she felt a K.i^at need, and occu- 
pied her afternoons in the particular study of carpet 
designing in the factory of K. S. Higgins, whi-re 
six weeks of instruction had been ottered free 
Her improvement was rapid She sulecquenlly 
visited the representative factories of nearly i-verj' 
art industry in the I'nited States and thoroughly 
f^miliari/ed herself with the technicalities of design 
and workings of machineiy in each. She bicami- 
an inslruclor in Cooper L ni<in in the art she had 
herself come there to learn but a few months liefore. 
That position she was obligiil lo resign on account 
of ill htallh. After spending three years in the 
West, she returned to New York and established 
herself as a practical desij;nfr. In a short time she 
rcct-ived more work than she could do. Much of 
her time was consumed by women who came to 
her for information ami instniclion, which she gave 
free. On account of the large numlxT wlio .ipplied 
lo her for help, she set aside certain hours for 
receiving them, and finally was obliged to give 
hole afternoons to their service. That w 



begin 



■ the 
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School o? Industrial Art and Technical Design for 
Women, to which for the last twelve years .Mrs. 
Cory has devol.-d hi-r entire time, allempling hut 
litlle woi k not direitl\' devi iled lo her pupils. Hy a 
svstem of home ir siniclion Mrs. Cory liiis taught 
pupils in every Sl.ite and Territory in the United 
Stales, and sever.il foreign coimiries. Mrs. Cory 
is a member of the society of the Daughters of tite 



i8ia, and more notedly iu tlie battles of Monmouih 
and Stony Point in the Revolution, to General Isaac 
HaUandtoCol. Harry Hall. At thi-ageufnineti-en 
she became the wife of Hon. Henry W. Corv, of 
St. Paul, Minn., but in two years relumed with her 
onlychild. a uirl. to reside with her parents. Heredu- 
cation was of that soit so conimonly sntticieut for 
the average society girl, liut wholly inadequate to 
iTwet her great desire of becoming independent. 
In spite of the fact that she had lovmg parents and 
a home replete with all the comforts and luxuries 
that money and rehnement bring, her longing to do 
for herself could not be conquered, and she was 
continually easting about for sinne occupation in 
which to find sup]K>rt and, possibly, distinction. 
Noticing how inartistic were the designs on most of 
the carpets, curtains and tafiestries which met her 
efe, the question iirose " why can I not make them 
better?" Then began her liiV- work, which has 
placed her in the front rank of self-made wciniin 
and won for her the enviable distinction of being 
the first practical wriman desis;ner in the I'niled 
States, if not in the world. Mrs.Cor\'i-orTesprmd<d 
with leading carpet manufacturers, and they al once 
recognised the practicability of women designers. 
and fmin each she received eurounigement and was 
advised lo begin a courrie of instruction in Cooper 
Union. New \'ork. That w;is in the spring. 
and she found she could not enter the institute till 
the following aulunni. I)uring the summer she 
employed het time constantly in stntipng the struc- 
ture of fabrics by unraveling them and m making 
original designs, one of which w:is accepted by a 
prominent m;mufacturer, and she was the proud 
possessor of lifleen dollars, the lirst money she had 
earned. On entering Cooper Union in the fall, she 




Revolution, of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, and of the Daughters of iSii, and is 
president of the Society of Industrial Art for 
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Mrs. 8ara Jeannette Duncan, around the earth Miss Duncan met E. C. Cotes in 

ioiirnalisi, Ixini in Braiilford, Ontario, Calcutta, India, and she became his wife within 
iS6i. She is most widdy known by two years after their first meeting. Professor Cotes 
nam';, Sara leaniictti; Duncan. Her has a scientific appointment in connection with the 
Indian Museum, and has acquired considerable 
reputation in (he field of his special research.. 
Indian enloniolog>'. They make their home in 
Calcutta, India. 

COU]^S, Ura. Hary Emily Bennett, woman 
suffragist, bom in New York City, 26th Aueust, 
183s. She was a daujjhter of Henry Silliman Ben- 
nett and Mar>' Emily Martin Bennett On her 
father's side she is a collateral descendant of the 
famous Aaron Burr, cousin of Mr. Bennett, and is 
connected with the Silliman family of New Haven, 
Conn., which includes the two Benjaniins, father and 
son, both distinjruished scienlisLs. Thematemal an- 
cestry includes the name of Foote, honored in New 
England annals, and of Martin, borne by several 
oflicers of high rank in the English navy. Sir 
Henry Byam Martin, K.C.B,, the second son of 
Admiral Sir Thomas Byam Martin. G.C.B,, admiral 
of the lleet and vice-admiral of the United King- 
dom, for many years comptroller ol the navy and 
member of Parliament for Plymouth, who died aist 
October, 1854, was Mrs. Bennett's cousin. The 
Martin family resided in Antit^ua. where they owned 
large estates, and Sir William Byani, who died in 
1S69, WHS president of the council of Antigua and 
colonel of the Antigua dragoons. The grandaunts 
of Mrs. Coues were the Misses Martin, Catherine. 
I'ene'oi'eand Eliza, long known in New England 
for llieir devolion to education, whose historical 
school in Portland. Me., attracted pupils from far 
and wide. A strong rharacler might be expected 
in a descendant of ancestry which included such 




father, Charles Duncan, is n merchant <if Itnint- 
ford and a m:in of wide infiirmatioii and keen 
intelligence. Her mother is a i|uick-witted Irish 
woman, Asachi'd, Miss Duncan was an earnest 
reader. She received her education in the public 
schools and rolle^iate institute of her native town. 
She titled herself for a pnblic school-leaiher and 
taught in the Hr.tntford schools for a sliurt time; 
(he work was not congenial, ho«'ever, and she soon 
reliniiuished it. She early began to writr verse 
and prose, and after the usual discouragements she 
decided to make jouriialiscn a stepping-stone to 
literature, llir first uewspajier work was in the 
year of the Cotton Centeiunal in New Orleans, 
whither she went to write descriptive letters I'or the 
Toronto "Giobe.'' llie BulTalo "Courier," the 
Meniphis "Appeal " and other newspapers. After 
that she went to Washington, D. C. and became 
a menilier of the editorial stalf of the Washini^on 
"Post." Her newspaper ext)erience, especially 
that in W.-ishington, w.'is of great service to her. 
Her '"copy" was freely and even severely criticised 
by the editor of the " Post,'" with the result iif im- 
proving her ntanner of writing. Leaving V\'ash- 
mgton. she joined the stafTof'the Toronto "'Globe." . 
and later that of the Montreal " Star," pas.siiig one 
season in Ottawa as the special correspondent of 
the "Star." She made a nit with her unconven- 
tional book of travels, entitled "A Social Dtpart- 
ure; or Ilow Orthodocia and 1 went Round the 
U'ofld by Ourselves."' Her companion on that 
journey, whom she calls "Orthodocia," was Miss 
Lily Lewis, a young woman engaged in literary and 
journalistic work, a contributor to "Galignani" 
and several London journals. Her next book was 
"An American Girl in London." On her (rip 
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marked individualities and developed such diverse 
tendencies, so it is no worider that Mrs. Coues has 
taken a recognized position among those women 
who represent the advance thought of the day on 
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all the ^reat questions which affect their sex. The 
child was reared in all the rigor of the Presbyterian 
creed, which her mind rejected early, and the re- 
volt of her young heart was final. Her education 
was completed under private tuition in London and 
Paris, the first of the twenty-four times she has 
crossed the ocean having been in the vessel that 
carried to Eni^land the news uf the firing on Fort 
Sumter in 1861. Many of her earlier years wt-re 
passed amid the gaieties of various European cap- 
itals, in strong contrast with the severity of her early 
training, an experience which served to broaden and 
strengthen her intellectual grasp. She became an 
accomplished musician, an art critic, a linguist acid 
a brilliant society woman. In Dresden, in Sax- 
ony, 28th March, 1866, she became the wife of 
Joseph W. Rates, a leading merchant of Phiiadel- 

ghia. Pa., who died in that city a7th March, 1886. 
he had no children. Mrs. Bates' twenty years of 
married life were divided between her l.omes in 
Yorkshire. England, and in Philadelphia. She was 
wealthy and could indulge her tastes for music and 
art. Her Philadelphia mansion was noted for the 
«legance and lavishness of its hospitality, its won- 
denul dinners and one of the finest private collec- 
tions of paintings in this country. Since her mar- 
riage, in Boston, Mass., 35lh October, 18S7, to the 
weH-known scientist and writer. Dr. Elliott Coues, 
of Washington, D. C., she has resided with her 
husband in their beautiful home on N street in that 
city, one of the most attractive literary, artistic and 
saentlfic centers of the national capital. She is in 
hearty sympathy with Dr. Coucs' published views 
on the religious and social questions of the day, 
and her inspiration of one of his books is recog- 
nized in its dedication to his wife. Mrs, Coues is 
at present the secretary of the Woman's National 
Liberal Union and a prominent member of various 
other organisations for the promotion of enlightened 
and progressive thought among women, though she 
has thus far shrunk from taking the position of a 
public writer or speaker. Heraltitudeis that of the 
extreme wing of radical reform, now being agi- 
tated. Though at heart a deeply religious woman, 
Mrs. Coues has not found church communion neces- 
sary to her own spiritual aspirations. Among her 
dominant traits are a strong, intuitive sense of ji^s- 
tice, a quick and tender sympathy for all who sulTer 
wrongs and a never-failing indignation at all forms 
of conventional hypocrisy, intellectual repression 
and spiritual tyranny. No one appeals in vain to 
her sense of right and duty, and many are the re- 
cipienLs of her bounteous secret charities. 

COUZrNS, MiSB Phoebe, lawyer, was bom 
in St. Louis, Mo , in 184- and has passed most of 
her life in thai city. On her father's side her 
ancestry is French Huguenot, and on her mother's 
side English She inherits her broad views of jus- 
tice from both parents. Her mother, Mrs. Adaline 
Couzins, was among the first to offer her services 
as volunteer aid to the Sanitary Commission in the 
Civil War, and Phfcbe also was active In relieving 
the miseries of the wounded and sick soldiers. 
They served after many of the great battles of that 
conflict, and during those years the daughter was 
studying the question of prevention of war. and she 
came to the conclusion that woman, clothed with 
political powers, would be as powerful to prevent 
war, as, without such powers, she is to ameliorate 
its horrors and evils. In 1869 her ideas were crys- 
tallized in the Woman's Franchise Organization, 
which included some of the best and most intelli- 
gent women of St. I^uis. Miss Couzins at that 
time began to think of entering some profession. 
Acting on the advice of Judge John M. Krum, she 
«hose law and applied for admission to the Law 
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School of Washington University, in St. Louis, in 
i86g. She had been educated inthepublicschools 
and high school of St. Louis, and the board of di- 
rectors and the law faculty of the university were 
familiar with her career. Her application for admis- 
sion was granted without a dissenting voice, thus 
giving the St Louis university the honor of first 
openmg a law-school to the women of the United 
States. Miss Couzins was an earnest student in the 
law-school, and she was graduated in 1S71, and a 
public dinner was given tosignalize the event. She 
did not enter largely into the practice of law, but 
she was one of the few who presented their cases 
to General Butler, when he was chairman of the 
judiciary committee of Congress in Washington. 
In 1876 she entered the lecture field as an advocate 
of woman suffrage, and her record was a brilliant 
one. She has been admitted to practice in all the 
courts of Missouri, in the I'niled States District 
Court, and in the courts of Kansas and Utah. She 
has held positions of trust and honor. She was at 
one time United States Marshal for the Eastern 
District of Missouri, the first woman in the United 
States appointed to a fedtral executive office, 
receiving her commission from Justice Miller. Two 
governors of Missouri have appointed her commis- 
sioner for that Stiite on the National Board of 
Charities and Correction. Superinlendent of the 
Eleventh Census Robert P. Porter appointed 
her manager of the division of mortgage indebted- 
ness for the city of St. Louis. She was appointed 
in July, 1890, a ladv commissioner for Missouri on 
the World's.Fair Board of nirecti)rs. 

COYRIERE, Mrs. E. Miriam, business 
woman, born in London. Fng.. when her parents 
were traveling and visiting relatives there. She 




comes of English ancestry, the Hopkins family on 
her father's side, who settled in New England and 
were prominent in the history of the Colonies, and 
on her motlier's side the Archer family, at one time 
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the owners of Fordham Manor in Westchester 
county, N. Y. Lord John Archer received the 
letters patent on the estate in November, 1G71. He 
was a descendant of Fulbert L' Archer, one of the 
companions of William the Concfuerer. The manor 
was mortgaged in 1686 to Cornelius Van Steinwyck, 
a New York merchant, and he left it by will to the 
Dutch Church of New York. On her mother's 
»de the families have been Episcopalians since the 
establishment o( the Episcopal Church in England; 
on her fathc-r's side they have belonged to Ihe same 
church for over one-hundred years. Mrs Coyri^re's 
real name is Mrs. Carlos Pardu. She has been 
twice married. Her husband, Professor Carlos 
Pardo, is a writer on pedagogy. Both are mem- 
bers of the American Association of Science, and 
Mre. Pardo, who has kept her business name, E. 
Miriam Coyrit5re, is interested in all the reform 
movements of the time. She is a member of the 
National Educational Association, of the Woman's 
Health AsEOclationandof other organizations. She 
inherits literary talent from her mother, who was both 
poet and artist. Her father, who was wealthy at the 
time of his marriage, was a talented and highly 
educated man, and he turned his attainments to 
account when his fortune was swept away. He 
was a fine linguist and an author. Mrs, Coyri&re 
belongs to a family of six children. Her fir^ 
marriage was unfortunate. Her husband failed, 
and her parents died and left three young sons to 
her and tier sister's care. She soon set about the 
work of earning a livelihood for herself and her 
young charges. Aided by Peter Cooper, she 
became a teacher, after a course of study in Cooper 
Institute. To add to her labor, her first husband 
became an invalid from paralysis. Her only son 
died in infancy. After teaching for a time, she 
learned the school furniture business. In 1S80 she 
opened a teachers' agency, that has earned a 
world-wide reputation. She worked diligently to 
build it up ana has succeeded. She supplies teach- 
ers for every grade of educational institution, from 
colleges down to district schools, and her patrons 
are in every Stale of the Union and in Canada, in 
Central America, Mexico and South America, and 
she has supplied teachers for European institutions. 
Her school furniture business has been a part of 
her work ever since she started in business for her- 
self. In 1S84 she displayed furniture and school 
apparatus at the International Congress in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, where she won a diploma. Mrs. 
Coyri^re has no living children, but lier home life 
is exceptionally happy. She became the wife of 
Prof. Carlos Pardo in 18S4, and their home is a cen- 
ter of intellectual activity. 

CRABTR££, Miss I^otta, actor, bom in 
New York City, 7th November, 1847. Her father 
was a bookseller In Na.ssau street. New York, for 
many years. In iSJi he went to California, where 
he engaged in gold-mining. His wife and daughter 
. followed him in 1854. Tliey lived in a little log- 
liouse in the mining town. I-a Portt, Mr. Crabtree 
was only moderately successful in his search for 
gold. I^tta showed in childhood the talents whicli 
have made her famous. Her first appearance on 
the stage was in 1K5S. in an amateur performance 
in Iji Porte, in which she appeared as a singer. 
When she was seven years old, she look lessons in 
dancing, and she appeared as a singer and dancer 
in amateur entertainments, and she created a furore 
among the miners. At the end of one of the per- 
formances she was called before the curtain, and a 
shower of silver dollars and half-dollars greeted 
her. That event led her to become an actor, and 
shortly afterward she and her mother started on a 
lour of California. The bright liltle star ivery- 
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where won encouragement and reputatiOD. She 

Clayed the part of Gertrude, in the " Loan of a 
over." in Petaluma, in 1858. Her starring tour 
was made in i860, and the troupe in which she and 
her mother played reaped a fortune. Lotta received 
countless presents, ranging from silver dollars and 
twenty-dollar eold-pieces up to sets of jewelry and 
diamond-studded watches. In her early tours she 
traveled in a suit of boy's clothes, for convenience 
in making horseback journeys among the mount- 
ains. In 1864 Lotta made her d^but in New York 
City, in a spectaailar play in Niblo's Garden. She 
made her first great success in " Little Nell and the 
Marchioness," She at once took a distinct and 
high rank as a star in eccentric comedy, and her 
singing, dancing and drollery, in plays written 
especially for her, made her one of the leading the- 
atrical stars for years. Her r61es include the '"Mar- 
chioness," "Topsy," "Sam Willoughby," "Mu- 
sette," "Bob," "Firefly," "Zip," " Nitouche"and 




"The l.illle Detective." Of the last-named play, 
Lotta siiys: '■ I ha\f played it season after season 
an<I year after year, until 1 am really ashamed to 
show my fare in il upon the stage again. That 
play has al»ai.-s bii-n a great hit, and it has brought 
me no end of money. We paid just twenty-five 
cents for it, the cost of the book from which it was 
adapled to me, and we have made thousands upon 
thousands nut of it." Lotta has played successfiil 
engagements in England. She has alwaj-s been 
accompanieil by hi-r mother, who has successfully 
managed her financial affairs. I^tta's earning 
have been large, and her investments rtpresent 
about a million dollars. During 1891 and 1S91 she 
did not play, but it is not her intention to retire 
from the stage yet. Besides her dramatic talent, 
she possesses a decided talent tor art. She has 
been a student and hard worker, and her example 
h.-is been powerful in winning public respect for the 
stage and for actors. 
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CRAIG, Mrs. Charity Rosk, national presi- 
dent of the Woman's Kelitf Corps, was born in 
Morgan county, Ohio, about i8si. and Hciit wilh 
her parents to \Visconsiii when about thrue ytars of 
iige. Her father is Jereniiah ,M. Rusk, ex-Rovernor 
ol Wisconsin and a nieniherof President Harrison's 
cabinet. Her mother's maiden name was MulT 
Martin, the present wife of the secretary of a^ricul- 
liire being iicr slei'-ni other. At the a^e of thirteen 
years Charity Rusk entered a Culhuht sdu>ol. Sl 



and from that went to llie IJniversity of Wiscf.nsin, 
where she was t^adualecl and afterward conlinneil 
I^tin and literature. She has hail systL-iiialir studies 
every vear since she leftsdiiHil. not iifKlectinKlhem 
even durinK Ihc four yfars si)L»t in WiLshinttlon, 1). 
C., when her father wiisameniliurofCiinKress, anil 
she had a lirilliant social cari-er. In 1S75 she bi- 
came the wife of a classical stuilent of the W'iscon- 
Kin University, Khner H. Craij;. Thcvspent a year 
in Slilwaukei-, Wis., and a year in Huston, >lass. 
Mr. Craifr was connected with the United Stales 
Pension Departraenl. Resi>;ning his position in 
order to connect himself witli the lianking lirm of 
Lindeman & Kusk, he moved to Viroqua, Wis. 
where Mrs. Craij; has since been the center of a 
coterie of distinguished penple. lu Virmiua is the 
Rusk homestead, which ui sunnner is always sought 
by the Secretarj' of Agriciiiliire and his family and 
more intimate friends. Mrs. Craig, after having 
long been quite proniinenlly identified wilh various 
local charities and ciinspicuiinsly interested in wom- 
en's organizations, l>ecame a charter member of the 
Woman's Relief Corps, auxiliary to the Grand 
Army of the Republic, She was first president of 



of awakening the interest of the Woman's Relief 
Con>s and tlie G. .\. R. in the Veteritns' Home in 
Waupaca, Wis. As national president slie consol- 
idated tile work and introtluced a neu' system of 
accounts, wliich was more successful. She was in- 
striimenlal in e.xlending the work into the new 
Stales, and laid tile foimdaiions for a wide increase 
of menilx-Tship. She is a model presiding officer, 
conducting the deliberations of a large convention 
with grace ami dignity. She admits thai she likes 
to lalli to bixlies of women. 

CRANS, Ura. Mary Helen Peck, church 
and temperance worker, born in Wilki-s Uarre, I'a,, 
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the corps in Viroqua. Ihen president of the Slate 
department, and w:is finally elected the national 
president. While sen-ing as department president, 
she \isited many plai-es in the State for the purjHist; 



I'hen teriiper.inie bills were pending, 
greatly aidtil the men who wi-re lighting to secure 
gtioil laws. As tile pioneer of press-«'ork liy 
women at the Ocean l.lroi e Camp iMectiii);. she did 
valuable work, and her reports ii)r tile New York 
'• Tribniie " and the New York AssiH:iali.-<) I'ress. 
during the last ten years of the great religious and 
temiicrance gatherings at tlw noted ^letx'u of the 
Metliodists. are models of their kind, [''or alHiUI 
ten years she was the State su|>erin ten dent of press 
for Sew Jersey of the Woman's Christian Teniper- 

I<f great"vi 
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unionB. For over a tialf-century Mrs. Crane was 
.an active member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. She led the life of a ^ncere Christian and 
.died 7th December. 1891. after a short illness con- 
tracted at the National convention of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union in Boston. One 
daughter and six sons sur\ive her. 

CRAinS, Mrs. Ogden, concert singer and 
musical edocatcir. bom in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 
1850. She received her musical education in New 
York. She studied for si.x years under Antonio 
Barilli, and for five years nnder WiUiant Courtney. 
She adopted the pure Italian method and sU'le cf 
singing. Her voice is a dramatic soprano of wide 
ranKc. and she is a successful singer. She has 
occupied many important positions as a member of 
the choirs in the South Congregational Church. 
Brooklyn, in St. Ann's Church, the Church of the 
Puritans and St, James's Methodist Episcopal 
Church, New York. She is well known on the 
concert stage, having traveled over nearly every 
stale in the Union, and in 1890 made a tour tnrougn 
the South with her sisters, who are known as the 
Mundell Quartet. Her repertory of oratorios and 
standard concert pieces is very large, and during 
her career she has won for nerself an enviable 
reputation. As an instructor she has been espe- 
cially successful; she has a large nunitier of pupils. 
both professional and amateur, from all parts of the 
country, in con sc lent iuus work lies the secret oi 
her success. 

COIfVAR, Ht8. Pauline Shaokleford, 
author, bum on a coltcm jilaniation in Southern 
Mississippi. She belongs to one of tlu- oldest and 
miisi aristocratic families of the .South, and 
.although her own experience began since the war, 
she' is familiar with every i^ha.se of life south of 
Ma.son and Dixon's line. This knowledge, coupled 
with a keen sense of humor and a talent for char- 
acter drawing, has been used to the l)est advantage 
in her liierarj- work. It fell tii her lot. \ihen a girl, 
to attend school in llie Tennessee niuuntains, fur a 
period of four years, and she thus became familiar 
with the queer "types" found only in that re^:ion, 
besides acquiring 

an inexhaustible 

fund of incident 
and a complete 
master)- of the 
"cracker" dia- 
lect. Since her 
marriage she has 
resided in Chat- 
lanot^a, Tenn., 
where she is rec- 
ognized as one of 
the brightest 
women in society 
The public is fa- 
miliar with her 



of Boston. She is an active member of the 
Women's Educational and Industrial Union, and 
an officer of the Beneficent Society whose nMfnbers 
aid talented and needy students to pass the oomse 
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through her con- 
tributions to "Lippncott's," " The Vouth'sCom- 
panion," " Woman's Home Companion " and 
other magazines. Her nepo character sketches 
and stories of the South display a talent scarcely 
inferior to that of Joel Chandler Harris. 

CKANS, Kn. Sibjlla Bailey, composer, bom 
in Boston, Mass,, joth July. 1851. She has alwa>'s 
lived in that city with her parents. On the maternal 
side she is a descendant of Rev. Dr. Josepn Bel- 
lamy, the eminent theologian, and on tne paternal 
side her ancestry nins back to the Mayfk>wer Kl- 
grims. She became the wife of Rev. Oliver Crane, 
D.D., LLD., in September, 1891. Mrs. Crane is 
steeply interested in the work of the philanthropists 



of study in the New England Conservatory of 
Music. She is a worker in the church and is a 
member of the committee of the General Theologic- 
al Library. She has always been a student of 
music, language and literature. Among her works 
iis a composer are music for some of the poems of 
Bryant, Whittier and Longfellow. Her musical 
compositions have I>een sung by her in the prisons 
and hospitals which she has visited in her philan- 
thropic work. She has traveled extensively in 
America and in |-'uro[)e, and her impressions of 
Europe are recorded in her book, "Glimpses of 
tlieOld Wtffld." One of her most valuable papers 
is her history of music, which she prepared to read 
Defore die Home Club of Boston. That lectuic 
covers the whole field of music, in its hbtcnical 
phases, from the early Egyptians down to die 
present. Mrs. Crane uses her noble voice and fine 
mu.sical training with good effect in illustrating tlie 
music of the various nations, while delivering tids 
lecture. She has given this and other lectum 
before many of the principal educalioiud institu- 
tions of Massachusetts. 

CRANHER, Hts. Emma A., temperanoe 
reformer and «i)man suffragist, bom in Mt. Ver- 
ncm, Wis,, and October, 1858. She is the daughter 
of I>r. J. 1- Powers, was educated in Cornell Conm, 
and began to teach school when fifteen yeais on. 
In iSSo she became the wife of D. N. Goodell, wbo 
died in 1S81. Three years later she was uniteQ 
in marrif^ to Hon. S. H. Cranmer, and tbeir 
home b in Aberdeen, S. Dak. They have one 
child, a daughter, Frances Willard Cranmer. Mis. 
Cranmer has been a member ol the Mcffaotfitt 
Episcopal Church since her eariy childhood, and 
b a class-leader in her church. She has written 
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. t worker in the whitc-ril>biin niovement. 

... h which she has been cuniiecled fur years, ana 

b j>resident of the South Dakota Woman's Chris- 

J^ Temperance Union. In equal sulTraee she is 

^rufoundK' interested, and is president of the South 

)akula Equal SiitfraKe Association, She is a 

woman of strong convictions, and a cause musi 

a|>peal to her judj^enl and sense of right in order 

to enlis t her sympathy. 

CRAWFORD, Mrs. Alice Arnold, poet. 

Bitw m in Fond du I.ac, Wis., luth February. 1850. 

^*l an early age she gave promise of brilliancy of 

mind and facilitv of expression. Her youthful 

J|lent was careliilly fostered and encouraged, both 

f a judicious mother and by her friends. Her 

"■""r. a man of sterling qualities of mind and 

:. died when she was but four yeais old, Al 

.en she was graduated from the high school in 

d du Lac, with honors. Forseveral years after 

f graduation she taught in thepublic school and 

velessons in music. At the same limeshe wrote 

r the papers of her city, in one of which she 

i a r^^J'^r department, besides fumishuig sev- 

I continued stories. Her poems and short 

hes were published bj- various periodicals. 

1 the Grand Duke Alexis visited Milwaukee, 

_ is., she was called upon and furnished tlie poem 

If welcome. In September. 1871. she became the 

wife of C. A. Crawford, a banker of Traverse 

Oiy. Mich., and that place was her happy honii- 

for two years before her death, which occurred in 

Se)>tenit]«r, 1874. The year following an edition of 

^'r poems was issued m Chicago, and a second 

JtiOQ was uuhlished a few years later. Mrs. 

hwlbnl's whole life was in itself a poem, 

Boat child, a daughter, who inherits her moi 
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She i>i ofCierman descont. her maiden nntnc being Increased attendance followed. Mrs. Craufnrt) 

(^uackenbush. At an varly aftc hw family removed circulated a subscription list and personally secured 

to Caniidn, and fur several yciirs resided in Cunse- the money needed to erect a new diurch building, 

con, Ont.. where Miss Quackenhnnh altende<l a The new biiildinu; was dedicated a.<> All Saints 

^rannnar school. She lived in Midiiuan for some p^pisro|>al Church on Whibiunday, in I8^iK, 

time, and while there she was engaKed in leachini;. Bishop Weed, of I'hirida, ollidatiii);. In the new 

It was at that time she commenced to cuntrib- and handsome structure the church has pr(ist>ered 

ute to the litenry pn-ss. In 1869 she returned to ({''eatly, largely through Mrs. Crawford's w()rk. At 

Canada, liK-ating in Newtonville, Ont. Wrilint; for jiresent her home is m St. Auftustine, Ha., where 

various Canadian and Ainericun newsnapers was she is an active member of Trinity Church, and the 

there a plea.snnt pastime. In 1S71 slic liecanie directress of the Latiies' .\uxiUary Society of the 

ihv wife of John Crawford, of Clarke, Ont. Kora parish. 



few years her literary eHiirLs were rather desultur^-, CROLV, Hrs. Jennie Cutuiliigliam, pioneer 
'iiig to domestic cares. She has twochlUlren. a woman journalist, waslxirnin Market-HarboroUKh, 
y and Kirl. In 1SS7 an entire summer's illness Leicestershire. Kncland, igtli IX-cember, iHji. Her 



atlordi-d leisure for literary wiirk, and since that father wtls a Unitarian minister, descended from 

lime more or less wrilinj; fur the press h:is occu- Scotch anci-sliirs who left Scotland with James J and 

pitil liL-r lime. ;ind al wiiys imder the :issumeii title, settled in I^iiRland. Her mother belonged to an old 

-Maude Mmire/' ller present residence is in country familv. Her father. Rev. Joseph Ho«-es 

Itoumanville. Ont, Cunningham, Wonght his family to the United States 

CRAWFORD, HtB. Mary T., church organ- when Jennie was about nine j-ears old. He was a 

i/er and worker, born in lireat Valley. Cuttarau- man of pronounced vieus, ana he had made himself 

impopularbypreachingandlecturing on temperance 

in his native town. On account of his obnoxious 

temperance views his Knglish neighbore once 

moblied his hi>use. and his children were assaulted 

n their way lo schiHil. Me had visited the United 



plays wnlten in childhood. Her hrst production 
that was published appeared in the New York 
" Tribune, " Her taste for journalism grew rapidly, 
and she at an early afje took a |K)sition on the New 
\'ork "Sunday Dispatch." at a salary of three dol- 
lars a week. Soon after she took a t>osIt{on on the 
New York '"Sunday Times." at a salary of Jive 
<lirllars a week. That position she held for fiw 
years, doing general work in the line of items for 
iiiinii'n reiiders. She stK)n bet-anie a corresjiond- 
enl of the New Orleans "Delta'' and the Rich- 
mond "Whii;,'" an editorial writer on the "l)eni- 
(K-raiic Review" anil a ri>;ular i-<iiitribuIor lo the 
" Knnml Table." In 1K56 she invented the dupli- 

the iilit.irs ^iiiil the <irani:iiic erilic of the " Sunday 
Time-;." Her activity h^is miiarkable. She be- 
came editor 1)1' llie liisliinn iie]«irmient of " Knink 
Leslie's .Ma>;;i/iiie" anil wrote the fasEiions for 
"(■■.raham's Miii;^i/ine." She aided in sl.-irting 
Madame Dem,.resrs "Mirror of |-asliions," a 






iin.trleriv. «ln<h >he wr..le eiuirelv for four vears. 




and whf.hui.. o,nM>lidate<lHith the ■■Illustrated 




Ne«s" an.l Uraioe " 1 ).-nior,^i's Illustrated 




Mana/ine." ,Slu: edited il lor Uvenlv-seven vears. 




and also slaru'd and <'onirolle<l oilier minor 'publi- 




cations fnr ihe -.ame lii.iise. She iiilro.luced manv 




novelties ill NeH \<,rk i..iiriialisni, I-:.-irlv in lit 


Kus county, N. Y., i5lh .\|iril. 1^4,5. Her niiiiden 


she l»ranie die wile uf l):,vid i\. Crolv, tlien city 


name wiwMarv .\ludgetl. She became the wife of 


e.lilori.f the New York " Ik-rald," on which pai^r 
she did unieh work. In iSCo her huslwnd was 


William ].. Crawford, nth June, 1K66. Ills busi- 


UL-ss called him to Flori<la in iSH^. aixl they built a 


chosi'iini.mapaj^'edilornlllie New York ■■\Yorld," 


lurtne on the St. John river, in f>outh Jacksonville, 
asulmrbnf lacks. .nvi lie. riieir famifv consislsof 


jiisl starled. and ,\lrs. Cruly took charge of the de- 


partmeiil rel.Llini,' li> women, which she controlled 


..ne son. Mrs. Crawford's time and 'means h.-.ve 


iiiiiil i.'^;;, iiiid durinj; eijjlu vears of that lime she 


U'cn uiveii to fiiriher the work of the Kpisrup^d 
Church, nrwhiih ;.he is ,1 devoted meniber. .\, 


.lid viniihir »oik for llie New York "Times." 


Wli.ii Ihe " Hailv (-raphie" was started in New 


MH.n as lliev Uere settled in tlieir I'lurid.i home. 


^'nrk, Mr. Crolv U-canie il-, edititr, and .Mrs, Crolv 


lllen.-.-<lofa.-hnr,h«asI,,r<ednp.,nlK-ratteiiti,,:.. 


transferred her' services to that iounial. During 


Servici-s wvre held in the lerrv ".iiIini;-riiMni. and 


liiiise biisv v.-ars she n irrespondi-d for more than a 


Liter servicL-s wvre held reciilariv in her ln.iiu- tur 


-.,-.,re of ].r<.nnnent journals in dilferunt States, and 


sewTid nmnths. -Mrs. Cr.ittr.irdal once stari.-d a 


>he is still serving many of thnn in that ca|iadtj-. 


prigecttosi-curea(hun:li. She i.|u-ne.l ii Sniul^n- 


Her work thri.uglioul has. had the distinct aim of 


M-luHil widi six or eiKhl pupils :ind about as many 


Imildiiij; lip the inlellectnal st;iliis <tf women. Her 


teachers. In a short time the seh<»il urew. and it 


ideas have takenformmtheorjpmiiation of women's 


was iieit-ssary lo rent a room for the work. 


clubs and s.K:ieties. In M.irch. 1S68. Mrs. Croly. 



" Fanny Fem," Alice and Phoebe Cary, Mrs. Char- Het writings would fill many volumes. Her pub- 
lotte B. Wilbour, Miss Kate Field. Mrs. Henry M. lished books are "Talks on Women's Topics" 
Field. Mrs. Botta and other women met in Hra. (1863). "For Better or Worse" (1875). "Three 
Croty's home in New York and started Sorosis, Manualsof Work " (1885-89). In nearly all of Mrs. 
with twelve charter members. Alice Car>' was Croly's literary correspondence she has used the 
chosen president, Mrs. Crolv vice-president, Kate pen-name, "Jenny June." 

Field corresponding secretarj-, and Mrs. V\'ilbour CROSBT, Panay J,, blind sonB-wriler, bom 
treasurer and recording secretary. The New York in 1823. For over a half-century she nas been sing- 
Press Club invited Sorosis to a " Hreakfa.st," at ing in her blindness, and her songs have gone 
which Ihe ladies had iiotliinR to do but sit and eat. around the earth, been translated into many lan- 
Sorusis, in return, in\-ited the Press Club to a g:uages and been sung in eveiy land. Miss Crosby 
" Tea," and there the men had to sit and listen showed her talent for versification in childhooa. 
while the women did all the talking. Thi- « omen At the age of eight years she composed verses that 
were soon recognized, and Sorosis fyt:v; in nuni- were remarkable in their way. She was educated 
bers and influence. Alice Cary resigned the [iresi- in a school for the blind, and she became a teacher 
•dency at the end of Ihe first year, and Mrs. Croly in the Institmion for the Blind in New York City. 
was unanimously elected in her place. She ser\ed While engaged there, she wrote the words for many 
fourteen years. She was among those calling of the songs com|>osed by Geoive F. Root, the 
woman's congress in New \'ork, in i«s6. and again well-known musician. Among these were some 
in 1869. hi iS.s; she liouitht a h.iif iiitcrt-st in that became verv widely known, including. "Hazel 
Dell," " Rosalfe, the Prairie Flower," "Proud 
World, Good-bye, I'm Going Home," "Honey- 
suckle Glen" and "There's Music in the Air." 
She wrote Ihe words for the successful cantatas. 
" The Pilgrim Fathers " and ' ■ The I'lower (Jueen. " 
Her most famous h\Tiin. "Safe in the Arms of 
Jesus," was written in 1868. That hymn is her fa- 
vorite. In the same year she wrote tlial other fa- 
s hymn, " Pa.ss Me Not. O Gentle Snvioi 




Mvery year she has added new songs of remarkable 
power and taking qualities to her long list of pro- 
ductions. Her " Rescue the Perishing." "Jes 



Keep Me Near the Cross," and "Keep Thou My 

Way, O Lord." appeared in 1869. The last named 

song was set to music and used for years as the 

prayer-song in the Mayflower Mission connected 

with Plymouth Church,' Brooklni, N. V. In 1871 

she wrote " The Bright Knrever," in 1873 "Close 

to Thee," in 1874 "O. Come to the Savior," "Like 

the Sound of Manv Waters" and ".'iavior, More 

than Life to Me." 'in 1875 shi- wrote " I am Thine. 

O Lord." "So Near to the Kingdom." anil "O. 

mySavior, Hear Me." She has always lieen known 

as FannyJ. Crosby, but her name since her nuir- 

' riage has been \'aii Alst*ne. She lives in New 

York City. It is estimatwi that the hvmns from 

^ her pen number over i, so". and in addiilon 10 that 

y^^^ ^ ^^j^ wonderful t.)tal must becunsUkTed the many secu- 

A.'Mvt.f./u^y ^ l^j, g^,„p^ cantatiLs and other lyrinil jirudmlions 

^ / , / , which nave appeared tmder her n.inie or anon\- 

. / ' ^^^ // nnxiuctions. No complete collection of her verse, 

/ -^ // has yet l^-en made, 

CROSS, Mrs. Kate Smeed, social leader, 
JENNIK ci-NSiNCKAM CROLV. bom nejir Philadt-lphia. P:t,, rSth November, 1H59. 
In 1869 she went with her iiarenls to reside In Law- 
"Godey's [jidy's Book." and served as editor ol rence, Kans,. where llie ne,\l seven years were 
thatjournal. She resigned that position and started spent in school and stiidving in liie I'niversilv of 
a monthly publicition. the "Cycle, "in New York, Kansas. In i.S76she relumed to Philadelphia 'and 
Thatjournal was consolidated with the "Home devoted herself industriously to the sividy of music. 
Magazine," and .Mrs, Cr<ily is at present the editor art and the great evhibilion. In 1.S.S0 she returned 
of that periodical. She was chosen president of to her Kansas home and iji that vear became tlie 
the Women's Kndowmint Callle Ci-mpany, or- wife of Charles S. Cross, a banker and business 
tginated by Mrs. Nt-wby, That com|)any, nicor- man of Kniporia, Kans.. where in their chamiing 
poraledun'derlhelawso'f New Jersey, bad a capital home, " Elmwucid.'" Mr, and Mm. Cross, with thi-ir 
stock of fi.joo.ouoand ciintroled 2,ouu,u(X>a(-res uf little daughter live and dispense hospitality. Nu- 
graxing land in New Mexico, with thousands ot ture has endowed .\lrs. Cross with lat^e gifts, and 
head of cattle. Mrs. Croly has a pleasant home in these gifts are e\'er made to administer generously 
New Y'ork Ciiy. Her family consists of one s-hi to the wdfare of those alxiut her and t<) the help of 
and one daughter. She hiis contributed largely to every good cause. She Is an eflidenl officer of 
scientilic Journals. .She is a mtmlier of the N'ew nearly eiery art. musical and literary' circle of Em- 
York Academy of Sciences. ameniberoflheCfoethe poria and is a staunch church woman, a member of 
Club and vice-president of the Assuciatinn for Ihe the Kpiscopal Church. Some of the Rnest clas- 
Advancement of the Medical l-:ducation of Women, sic musical entertain men Ls given in I-;mpor' ' 
Her home has for jears been a i-enter of attractii ' ••.>■.■<.. 
for authors, artists, actors and cultured persor 



Girl " and showiriE herself possessed of histrionic 
ability. 

CRUGBR, MiBB Mary, n()vcUst, bom in 
Ostawana, N. Y., glh -May 1834. She belc)nKS to 




iRLtlKR. 

CRUGBR, Htb. S. Tan SensMloer, no%'el- 

t and si>cial leader. lK>m in Paris, France. -She 

1 is 1 dauKhter ot Thomas Wentworth Storrow. who 

> spent the greater i>art of his life in France. The 

Wentworths wtre of New Kngland, Her mother 

was a daughter of Daniel Paris, a well-known law- 

Srof Albanv, N. Y..and for many years a mem- 
r of the N'ew '\'yrk legislature. Mrs. Storrow 
was the favorite niece oiWashington Irvine, and 
a diamond, which he gave her when she was mar- 
ried in his Sunnyside nome, is now in Mrs. Cruger's 
possossion. Mrs. Cniger is the wife of Colonel S. 
Van Kensselaer Cruser, a member of one of the 
old Knickerbocker fatnilies of New York, and 
they make their home in that city and in a pleasant 
place calk-d "IdlesseFartn" on I jmg Island. Mre. 
Cruder has long been known as a social leader, and 
during the last three or four years she has won a 
most remarkable success as a novelist. She Ls a 
master of French, having spoken only that langu^^e 
until she was nine years of age, and, with her 
liberal education, her louR residence abroad, and 
her experience in many spheres of life, she unites 
a distinct! V literarv talent that has enabled her to 

ciuit ii<-r slut 

in them an . ^. 

liave been published under the pen-name "Julien 
CiDrdon," and the critics, without exception, sup- 
posed "Julien Gordon " to be a man. Her nov- 
els are "A Diplimiat's Diary," "A Successful 
Man,' " .Mademoisvlle R6;&]a " and "A Puritan 
ragan." all of which apiKared as serials first and 
then in volumes. All have passed through many 



wdl-kn.n 



Cnim-r family 



of ICnglish descent, 
. i hekl distinguished 
positions in American si>ciet)', since the days when 
Henry Crugcr, who with I^dmund Burke repre- 
sented the Ciiy of Bristol in the British Parliament, 
zealously and ably advocated the cause of Ameri- 
can independence , Miss Cruder is one of the 
children of the late Nicholas Cru>;er, of Weslrhesti-r 
niunty. New York. Mer falht-r was educated in 
West Point and lield the position of captain in 
the .^th |[ifantry of llie regular .-inny at the time 
of his marriage to Miss I£li/ii Kortright. daughter 
of Captain kortriglu, of the British Army. He 
sliDrtly afterward:' left the anny and built a house 
in Osciiwana, im the Hudson. There most of the 
children were iHirn aixl ^rew up, till the death of 
Ixith parents broke up the fanulv circle. Sliordy 
afterwards Miss frugcr built a house near Mon- 
trose, N. Y,, where she has since resided, and 
where m.>st of her literar*- work lias Ih-i-ii accom- 
plished. At her honi.-. called -WocmI Rest." she 
lives a umi[ue and poetical life. Miss fruger's 
first publishe<l work was " Hvperttsthesia" (New 
Y..rk, 1SM5). Her next hook'uas calU-<l - A I Vn 
of Thieves, or die l-iv-keadcr of St. Marks- (New 
York, 1KH61. She then pulilisiud her third novel, 
"■Hie Yanderhevfle Manor-House" (New Vi.rk, 
1SS7J, which was'f..llow.d bv-lI.iwShe Did It" 
iNew Vork, iWiH). "How Slie Hid ll " was a 
gri-at swci-ss, and gave Miss Cruger a pers')nal as 
well an an extended liti-rarj' fame. "Brotherhood" 
ilitistuu, iK(/i) is her latest piililicatiun. Hum.-mity 
is her watchwoni lind inspinition. Tr.-mic as must 
alwavs U- thercsuti of suc^ .short-sij,'litedstnin);k-> 
" capital, tliat 




irto* 



King a great p 



obteni 



:tditions. She h;L-. wriileii sonn- jioetry, but she has 
lever pul)lished or even ki]it anv of her verses. 

CUINET, Hiss Ionise Adele, doctor of 
lenial siirj;ery, boniinHolioken, N.J., agthNovem- 
>cr, 1.SS5. She is of 1-reiirh parenLige. Chi the 
iiateriial side she is a dt'stvinUuit of the Huguenot 
Himib.rts, ,L family. .f local eminentv in Xeuchatel. 



LUINET. 



ri'LTllN. 
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where they soii^iit refuKt in the sixlL-fnth ceiilurj- 'o Ricliniond. Iiui.. in 18S3. iind liiok a pusitiun <j(i 

Upon her decision to iiiJi)|)t tieiitistrv as n profts- thi- wlitiirial slntF of the '" Kt-Kistcr," in whicli 

sion, Dr. Cuinet realized thiit. In addition Ki the (.■;i|iainty she siT\td nearly a \ear. in tlic mean ' 

ordinaryobstiides presenled ti) yonth and inexperi- doing rqjortorial work on the "Palladium" 
' might also enfoiinlt-r the priyndite which 



confronts < 

sidered the exclusive pruvi 
fore determined to ecj 
thuruUKhness. With that 
the course in (me of the 
she studied twi 

jirepaVatiiry ti 



■ith . 



invade a lii-ld Lor 

■i.f men. She the r< 

herself with gre; 

t Neiv \nik school- 
lironiineiit denli 



iHSi, the 



l*ennsyh-ania College of Dinlal Siirmry. 
intititutioi) graduated one womiui ahmit tueiiiy- 
six years ago and then dosetl its dours against 
women for eifiht years, until ])r, Tninvm Iwiame 
dean. Dr. Cuinet was graduated hi 1.SS3. in liigh 
standing, taking ime of the hrst phuX's in a class of 
fiftv-iiine. She is the one wum.iii l)elunf;ing to the 
Second District Di'n till Society of New York, and the 
onlyone practicinK i" llrooklyii. U'idi vi;ry engag- 
ing personal i[iiahli(-s she unites great skill and coci- 
naentions devotion to her work. These Ivive won 
forhera high place in thei-stiniaticmorprofes.siimal 
rxperts. and the confidence antl estt-em of a large 
and increasing clientage. Her success in a iiH^ation 
generally re|>u^niint to feminine seiisihilitli's repre- 
sents extraorchnary nalural iiualificatii ins and great 
indu.<(try. She is a niasu-r i.f Iht profession in ail 
its branches. Dr. Cuinet h.ts al«ays been dis- 





tinguished liv an artk-nt love of out 
sports, in nianv of whi.li she excel- 
CULTON, Miss Jessie F., joi 
Henry, ill., uih ^'ehruary. i.SAo. 
on her falher's side wnf a iiali\c 
On her mother's side she is desii 
Blanchanls of Miiss:ichiisetts. Mr, 
ton move<l to Chicago when Jessi. 
months old. and there she grew up 



}y.f 



■•Item." dailv papciv ..( Ki.hmn..,!. In tm^ s 
went lo California »ill> her father, as Mr. Cultoi 
health demanded ^1 change ol climale. Iliev travel' 
extensivelv throughout the Slale, and sellled 
San niegi'i, where thev Iniill a jileasant home. S 
also h;is a home on a r.nuh in C.arden C-r... 
Her duties as housekierur prevent, to Mime e\tei 
her journalistic work, l.ul slie o.mriliules i.riicl 
to St. l-ouis Chiiiijro and olhir cistern papers. 

CUHINGS, Mrs. Elizabeth, see 1'ikkc 
Mks. Ki.i/,iiii.rii Crvts.^s. 

CUHHINGS, Mrs. Alma Carrie, iournall 
burn in Cotuml.ia, N. Ji., ji-i .M.ircli. Lfsi;. M 
father. .^Imer L. Dav, was a farmer in nioder,- 



27th J. 



le iK-iai 



e the wife of Kdwin 






1 the 



A little 
T was ciiusiilidmed uiih the Colelirook 
News." the re-iill hiing the " Neivs 
net." Mr, CMitimid^'s in LS.S5 purchased 
Eind. until his de.Uti. two vears later. Mrs. 
,.s went daily to the oilice and materially 
aiiletl her liuskmd in ad\anciiig the pros|>erity of 
the new [KijH.'r. liis sudden death left the litisiiiess 
in what Mrs. CunnniugK iiptly term*.-<l the "usual 
unsettled condition of a cn'inlf]- newspa))er ottiiv.'' 
Instead of disposing of the properte at ;i sacrillcc, 
she deteniiinetl to hohl it and, if possihte. impmve 
ec-ded far 



llergramlfulher 


it, and in that endeavor she has succt 


of TenuL-sse-e. 


l)evond her expemalions. As editor ; 


.-ndf'd front tlie 


prfetor she has enlarged (he rirculatiiin. 


aud Mrs. Cul- 


the volume .jf news, sei'ured more udverti 


: was but a few 


in short has made the "News and Set 


. Shen^mov.-d 


va1ua:>le jiaper for northern Niie H; 



, _ .. ..j«- lilling her second year as presi- 

deiil of tlie MoiiUina Woman's Chrialiim Temper- 
ancc Union. In 1S91 she was commissioiiecl by 
Miss Willard as national organizer for "' 
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Mrs. Cummines has two children, and to these and jiciri and 
to her pi^jer sne de^'otes her life and ener^es. 

CnUMZNB, Uts. VLaxy Stoart, educator. 
bom in Joiiesborough, Tenn., 31st May, 1854. 
Her maiden name was Mary Stuart Slemons. Her 
parents were strict Presbyterians of the old style, 
and the seven children were reared in that faith. 
Marv, the fourth child, was reared and educated to 
graduation at sixteen years of aee in her native 
town. Ambitious to go bevond the academic 
course, she pushed her way, by her own efforts, 
to the attainment of a full diploma of the Augusta 
Female Seminary, Staunton, Va. Returning to 
Teimessee in 1874, she began to teach in the 
hi^h school in k.noxvtlle. where as teacher and 
principal she remained until 18S6. meanwhile, in 
1877, na%'ing become the wife of W. K. Cummins, 
a merchant of that cit>'. Mrs. Cummins found her 
greatest pleasure in the school-room, yet finding 
time lo enter other fields of labor, as well as to 
enjoy social pleasures. A very large mis.sion 
Suilday-schoor was a part of her work. She was 
the president of the Syiiodical Missionary Society 
and a Slate member of the executive board of 
Home Missions of New York for the Presbyterian 
Church, An effort was made to place her in char^ 
of school interests in Mejdco, but that did not seem 
to be compatible with her other duties. In 1886, 
partly for her husband's health and partly from the 
energetic spirit of both, Mr. and Mrs. Cummins 
accepted business engagements in Helenaj Mont., 
where they now reside. Mrs. Cummms was 
teacher ana principal in the Helena high school for 
&ve years. Since going to Montana she has re- 
ceived every token of a high appreciation of her 
religious character in the public work to which she 



months, lo work in Mimtana, and she ' 

a large part of the State, oiganizing 

I'arlly as a result of that tour, the banner presented 
by Miss Willard for the largest percentage of gain 
in membership In the Western States was git'en to 
Montana in 189]. In September, iSt>i, Mrs. Cum- 
mins entered the Montana University, in Helena, 
as preceptress, incharge of the young ladies' depart- 
ment and profesior of 1-atin and modern languages. 
CUNNINGHAM, Hts. Aaaie Sinclair, 
religious worker, born in the West Highlands. 
Scotland. 39th October, 1832. Her maiden name 
was Annie Campbell Fraser Sinclair, Her father, 
Rev. John C. Smclair, a Presbylerian cleivyman, 
wiis married in iSia to Miss Mary Juha McLean, 
\k 111) was by close relationship allietlto the noble 

I si^ of Duartand Lochbuy. There were nine 

. hildren, of whom Annie was the fifth. Only five 
1. 1 ihe number lived to mature age. While the 
i.liiidren were young, the parents emigrated to 
,\ova Scotia, and removed a few years later to 
Prince Edward's Island, where ten happy yean 
were spent by her father in home missionary work. 
To secure a more liberal education for their chil- 
dren, Ihe family went to Newburyport, Mass., iii 
1853, where Annie was admitted lo the ^rls' hig^ 
school. Young as Annie was when the family left 
Scotland, she could read and speak two languages, 
Gaelic and English, though she had never been to 
school, except the home school in the manse: At 
Ai.MA CARmE ci-MMiNcs, (he eaHy ajc"^ of eleven years she made a public 

profession of her fallh and became a mcmser of 
has been called along Ihat line, Sht- was chost-n the church of which her fallisr was the pasior. 
by her co-lnborcrs successively vice-president and When her two brothers, the late Rev. James and 
(^resident of the Montana State Teachers' Associa- Alexander Sinclair, were ready to sludv Iheoli 
In temperance work she has taken a leading choice was made of the We;'-— '^— '— 





udv Iheolasy, 
theologlal 



CUNNINUHAM. 
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e under the public eye. and Mrs. Cuiininghani 
to Piltsb'urgh, Pa., in 1854. Four years fater Annie invariably insists that much of Ihe acU"\-itj in which 
became the wife of Rev. David Avers Cunningham, she has had Ihe privilege of engaging -ould not 
who was at the time pastor of the Presbyterian have been successfully carried on. but for the co- 
Church, of Bridgewaler. Pa. There their only operation of him wlio has been for more than 
child was born and buried. In 1864 Dr. CunninR- thirty vears her husband and paslor. 
ham was called to Philadelphia, where he was for CUNNINGHAM, Hiss Susati J., educator, 
twelve yeats a successful pastor. During those irom in Harford county, Slaryland, 2jrd March, 
twelve years there came a period of great activity 
among the women of the various denominations. 
When the Woman's Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Presbyterian Church was or^niied in 1870 she 
was one of its founders, and is still one of it^ 
officers. The Woman's Christian Association of 
Philadelphia came into existence about the sanit 

I time. Mrs. Cunningham was the first chairman of 

Pits nominating committee, and was thus intimately 

p^odated with Christian women of every name in 
She was for a time an officer in tliL- 
n of the women of Philadelphia for the 
.;entennial Exhibition of 1876. From her younii- 

Kwomanhood to later years she has been a faithful 

Band successful Bible-class teacher. In 1876 Dr 

f Cunningham accepted a call to the First Presby- 

I terian Church of Wheeling, W. Va. New work 

rwas found there with capable women ready to be 
organized for Christian labor, and for fifteen years 
she has been the president of a missionary societi' 
which includes all the women and children of the 
thirty-nine churches in the Presb>tery of Wa.sh- 
ington. For nearly ten years she has been one r.it 
the secretaries of the Chautauqua Missionary In- 
stitute, in which women of all denominations meet 
annually. She is also an enthusiastic admirer of 
th« Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, and 
completed the course of reading in r888. She w;is 





.S4J. 



i.ilii-r blood. 



died in i.S4,i. diiU Su^..iu vias left to the 
care of her srandpareiils. She attended a Friends" 
school until she was fifteen years old, when it was 
decided that she should prepare for the work of 
teaching. She was sent to a Friends' boarding- 
school m Montgomery county, for a year, when 
family cares called her home, and she continued 
her studies in the school near by. At nine- 
teen she became a teacher, and she has taught 
ever since, with the exception of two years, one of 
which she spent in the Fneiids' school in Leghome, 
or Attleboro, and the other in Vassar College. 
She has spent her summer vacations in stum-. 
She studied in Harvard College observatory in the 
summers of 1874 and 1876, in Princeton observa- 
tory in 1881, in Williamstown'in 1883 and iSSi, 
under Prof. SafTord. and in Cambridge. England, 
in 1877, in 187S, in 1879 and in 1881, under a private 
tutor. In 1687 she studied in the obsen'atory in 
Cambrid^, England, and in 1891 she spent the 
summer in the Greenwich. England, observatory. 
When Swarthmore College was established in 
Swarthmore, Pa., in 1869. she was selected teacher 
of mathematics, Professor Smith now of Harvard 
being nominally professor. Professor Smith was 
cailt^d to Harvard at the close of the first year, since 
whidi time she has had entire cliarge of Ine depart- 

_._ ment of pure mathematics, having been made full 

r Wheeling, and is the president of the West professor in 1875. In late years she has had charge 



CUNNINGHAM. 
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successful educator, and her conduct of her depart- the home work, doin^ all she could to awaken 
ments shows that a woman can be quite as efficient a deeper interest among her own people in the 
the realm of mathematics and cause of forei)^ missions. When the Woman' 



astronomy. 

CUNNirNGHAU, Mrs. BUsabeth Litch- 
field, missionary and church worker, bom in 




Board ol Foreign Missions of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, &iuth, was organized, she was made 
one of the managers, a position she has held ever 
since. She was eltKrtea editor of leaflets by the 
board, and for six years dischaiced with accept- 
ability the duties of that office. In adi^ition to her 
labors in the missionary cause, she b an active 
Sunday-school teacher, an efficient helper in local 
church work, and a practical friend of the poor. 
She has traveled much. Her husband ha vine been 
electtdtooneof the editorial chairs of the Memodist 
Episcopal Cliurch, South, she removed to Nash- 
ville, Tenn,, in 1875, and still resides in that dtv, 

CURRAN, Sirs. Ida U., journalist and ed- 
itor, was born In Waterburv, Vt. When a mere 
child, her family removed to Boston and afterwards 
to Wobum, Mass. Sheenrly showed a marked talent 
for literary work, and at school won her highest 
standing in rhetoricand literature. This proficiency 
in composition gained for her one of the four class 
honors in the VVobum high school when shegradu- 
ated. She contributed largely to the Grattan 
"Echo," and afterwards became the wife of the 
publisher of the paper, K. P. Curran. Household 
duties compelled Mrs. Curran to withdraw for a 
time from literary labors, but in 1888 she once more 
became associated with neu-spaper work, her arti- 
cles appearing in the Woburn "City Press," ol 
which journal she assumed entire coiitrol in 1890. 
Mrs. Curran is a member of the New England 
Woman's Press Association. She is an accom- 
plished violinist and ,in amateur actress. In addi- 
tion to her newspaper duties, she presides over a 
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Abingdon, Va., 33rd Februar>', 1831. Her maiden 
name tvas Elizabeth King I.itchlield. Her parents 
; of old Virginia stock, 



to the family historj- and traditions. Miss Litch- 
field received the Ix-st ekmuntar)- training which 
the countr>' could atTord, and, when sufficiently 
advanced, was placed in Science Hill Academy, 
under the care of Mrs. Julia A. Tevis. \Vhile m 
that school she was converted and became an 
earnest and active Christian. Alter her return to 
Virginia she taught school, not from necessity, 
but of choice, her father having ample means. She 
felt it to l>e her duty to engajte in some useful 
occupation, and she saw no position more promis- 
ing than that of a teacher of young people. In 
March, 1851, she became the wife of Rev. W. G. E. 
Cuntwngham, a minister of the Methodist Rptsco- 

?al Church, South, and in 1852 sailed from New 
'ork with her husband fur Shanghai, China, as a 
niissii)nar>' to the Chinese. She remained in the 
mission field nine years, when the failure of her 
he;ilth compelled her to return to her native land. 
During her slay in China she studied diligently, and 
with uncommon sticcc-ss, the Chinese language. She 
sujierintended native mission schools, instructed 
Chinese winnen and children orally, and trans- 
lated into the liMral dialect tracts and small books, 
some of which have remained in use to the present 
time. A native woman, for years employed as 3 
" Bible woman " by the mission in Shanghai, was 
bnsught to a knowledge <)f the gosjiel by Mrs. charming home, and personally directs theeduc» 
Cunnyngham's personal efforts. After she returned cation of her three children. 

to America, she lost nothing of her missiimary CURTIS, Mrs. Martha £. Sewall, woman 
.s;)inl, but labored as far as she had opportunity in sulTragisl. born in lii:r.iii'.;t'in. Ma.ss., itith May, 
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She is descended from one of the oldest 
families of New England. Among her ancestors 
rwere Chief Jnslice Samuel Sewall, of witchcraft 
^^ — ';, and his son. Rev. Juaeph Si^wall, ■ " ' 



I 




ber grandfather, Rev. Samuel Sewall. a famous 
antiquarian of the past generation, she has inherited 
a taste for historical research. She has recently 
written a history of her own town for the " History 
of Middlesex County." 

CUSHMAN, MisB Charlotte Sanndere. 
actor, born in Boslon, Mass., ajrd July, 1816, died 
in Boston, i8th Februan-. 1876. Miss Ciashman 
was descended from two lamilies of prominence In 
early New England. She was eighth In descent from 
Rolwrt Cushman, the preacher who delivered the 
first sermon ever heard in New England. Her 
mother's ancestry ran back to the Puritan Babbits. 
The house in which Charlotte was born stood on 
the site of the present Cushman Sch(H)l, which was 
built ill 1869. The school was named ailer her. 
Her early ambition was to become an operatic 
singer, and she made her d^but as a singer in Bos- 
ton, in April, 18^5, where she sang in a concert. 
After some espenence as a singer in New Urieans, 
she decided to go on the dramatic stage. She at 
once began to study for the stage, and made her 
d^but as Lady Macbeth in New Orleans, in 1835, 
She made a good impression and played in a 
variety of characters, at first with no distinct prefer- 
ence for any particular line of drama, and finally 
settled on tragedy and Shakespearean rflles. in 
which she won her greatest fame. She was a 
charming comedian always, but her commanding 
talents drew her irresistibly to the higher walks of 
the profession. Her first appearance in New York 
City was in Lady Macbeth. lath Septemuer, 18^6, 
and she at once took a leading rank. After playing 
throughout the United States, always with growing 
power and reputation, she went to London. Eng., 
woere she made her d^ut in Bianca, 14th February, 



the Old South Church, Boston. Uii lier grand- 
mother's side she is descended from Henry Dun- 
ster. firat president of Harvard College, Sne was 
graduated from Cambridge high school in 1874, 
e youngest of her class. She subsequently pui^ 
led the study of various literary branches and 
accomplishments. For several years she was a 
teacher, and at one time was on the school com- 
mittee of her native town. She became the wife of 
Thomas S. Curtis, 3rd July, 1879. They had two 
children, both of whom died in infancy. Her hus- 
band died a7th December. 1888. He fully sympa- 
thized with his wife in her literary and retormalory 
■work. After her marriage she look a full course 
in elocution at the New England Conservatory and 
was graduated in 1883. She afterward spent a year 
'" the study of oratory to fit herself for public 
lakine. A firm believer in the equality of the 
■exes, she began when quite young to wortc for the 
Oifrancfaisement of women. Her first appearance 
as a pul3lic lecturer was in the meetings of the 
National Woman Suffrage Association m Boston 
and ebewhere. In 1689 she was appointed State 
lecturer of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sodation, and in that capacity addressed many pub> 
lie meetings in different parts of the Stale. She 
has also done much work for the reform by con- 
tributing articles to the newspapers. She edits a 
;ire«kly woman's column in the Wobum "News," 
le IB president of the Wobum Equal Suffrage 
_.e. She has been active in urging women to 
for the school committee, the only form of 
^;e granted tu them in Massachusetts. She is 
thorough belie\'er in temperance, but holds that . 
best way to obtain good laws is to put the ballot 
- the hainds of women as well as men. From 
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[845. She returned to the United States in 1850. 
m(f played a second season in England 11 " 
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In addition to her staze work she won fame as a taught school and music for five years. In Calves 
reader. She gave her first public reading in Octo- ton. Tex., she nietl W. Dabbs, a merchant of 

*" "- ■ -- T - ■ ,. ^ ■ Tex. In a year they were 

widower with four cnildren, 
Boston, isth May, 167^. Her last appearance as all boys, and was struggling to get a foothold as a 
a public reader was in Easton, Pa., znd June, merchanL Mrs. Dabb« looked after his boys, did 
187J. She was an ardent patriot, and during the most of the housework, clerked in the store, bore 
Civil War she gave $8,367 to the Sanitary Commis- five children in nine years, helped her husband to 
sion. For over forty years her life was that of a make a fortune, ana. as ills first wife's children 
great actor and a great-hearted woman of irre- came of age, she saw him deed over to them the 
proachable character. She was buried in Mount property that she had made by work and economy. 
Auburn, near Boston. She was a woman of in- Feeling the need of some profession, she com- 
tense emotional nature, an affectionate woman in mencM the study of medicine. She read under 
private life, kind to a fault to the younger members the direction of Dr. E. P. Becton. She went 
of her profession, and generous in all wavs to north to Iowa and entered the College erf Phy- 
worthy causes. She had a voice of remarkable sicians and Surgeons in Keokuk, where she was 
Strength and flexibility, and her power over her graduated af^er two years of study. She then 
audiences was sometimes appalline. Her famous took a course in a school of midwiferj^ in St. Louis. 
female rAles included Lady Macbeth, Meg Mer- Mo. She returned to Sulphur Springs, her ola 
rilies, Nancy Sikes, Oueen Katherine, widow home,in i8go,and practiced IhereeighteennKHiths. 
Melnutte, and manv others, and she also played 

Romeo, Claude Melnolte, Hamlel, Cardinal Wol- _. 

sey and other male rfilcs. T '\ 

CUSTBR, HrB. Elizabeth Bacon, author, , 
was Ixim in Monroe, Mich. Shy was married gth 
February, 1864, lo Majc)r GeorKc A, Custer, after- 
wards known as Maior-General Cusler. She accom- 
panied her husband to the seat of war in 1864 and 
1865. and after the close of the Civil War sheaccom- 
panied him during his service in the VVesl, going 
with him through all the perils of Indian warfare 
and all the discomforts of soldier life on the fron- 
tier. After her husband's death at the hands of I 
the Indians, Mrs. Custer went to New York City, 
where she now makes her home. She has puD- 
lished two volumes on her life with her lamented 
husband in the West. The first of these was " Boots 
and Saddles, or Life in Dakota with Gen. Custer " 
(New York, 18S5), and the second, "Tenting on 
the Plains, or Gen. Custer in Kansas and Texas " 
{New York, 1887). Both were successful volumes, 
and "Boots and Saddles" has gone well up to- 
wards its fiftieth thousand. Her style is racy, 
agreeable and different from that of any other 
author now before the public. She has written one 
novel. Besides her literary work, she has won a 
reputation as a lecturer on frontier life, in which 
rfile she has; appeared in New York City and In the 
larger cities ot^ the I-lastem, Middle and Western 
Stales. Her lectures have been given principally 
l«;fore schools, and they have become very popu- 
lar, so thai her time is fully occupied. 

DABBS) Hra, BUen I>ew80ii, physician, 
bom in her father's country home, five miles east 
from Mt. Enterprise, in Rusk county, Texas, isth 
April, 1853. She was reared in the country. Her 
father. Col. Henry M. Lawson, was a typical She owned an interest in a newspaper and did 
southern planter and a Georgian by birth, who some editorial work. In 1891 she sold her interest 
settled in Texas in 1844 with his young wife and in the paper and settled in Fort Worth, Tex., with 
her first child. The mother came of a wealthy her four surviving children. There she has done 
Geot^a family, and, reared as she had been in some writing for the reform press. She was sent 
luxury, with her husband she braved the dangers as a delegate to the Industrial Union held in St. 
andprivationsofapioneer'slife. Colonel Lawson Louis, in February, 1891. She was put on the 
took a prominent part in early Texas politics. He committee on platforms and resolutions, and was 
represented his county for several years in the appointed by tlie Industrial Convention as one of 
legislature. Fllen was the only giri in a family of the committee of thirty to confer with the exec- 
eight children, of whom she was the fourth She utive committee of the People's Party. She was 
attended the country schools until she was fourteen disappointed because I he People's Party failed to 

¥;ars old, and then her father sent her to Gilmer, recognize woman in their platform. Knowing in- 
ex. She attended school there for two years, justice under existing laws, she is a firm believer in 
and in that time made rapid progress in mathe- equality before the Taw. and constantly pleads for 
matics and the languages. She taught school as the right of suffrage. She is an advocate of tem- 
an assistant for six months, then went to Georgia, perance and was sent as a delegate to the State 
entered college and was graduated as valedictonan Woman's Christian Temperance conventun held 
of her class from Furlow Masonic College, in Amer- in Dallas in May, 1892. She is the State chaiiman 
j'cus. After graduating, she returned to Texas and of the Woman's Southern Council. 
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DABLGRBN, Htb. Hadeleiue Tlnton, 

Bulhor, liorn in GallipolEs, Ohio, about 1835. She 
I is the only daughter of Samuel F. Vinlon, who 
[ served for a quarter o( a century with much dis- 
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articles, reviews and short stories wriltt-n for 
papers and periodicals. Social questions and the 
live topics of the day have especially occupied her 
attention. Occasionally Mrs. Dahlgrcn has ex- 
pressed herself in verse, and several of her efforts 
have found a place in anthologies of poets. Mrs. 
Dahlgren's estate is on South Mountain, Md , 
overlookine the batUe-field. She is a woman 
of fine talents and a thorough scholar. Her 
writings show considerable versatility, and in the 
social circles of Washington, where her winters are 
spent, she is a literary authority. In 1870 and 1873 
she actively opposed the movement for female suf- 
frage, and drew up a petition to Congress, which 
was extensively agned, asking that the nght to 
vote should not be extendi.'d to women. The 
Literary Society of Washington, of which she was 
one of the founders, held its meetings in her house 
for six years, and she was elected its vice-presi- 
dent. She was for some lime president of the 
Ladies' Catholic Missionary Society of Washing- 
ton, and has built the dhapel of SL Joseph's of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, on South Mountain, Md. 

DAILBT, Hise Charlotte Field, World's 
Columbian Exposition official, bom In Providence, 
R, I , iqth December. 1841. She was graduated 
from Mme. C. Mears' boarding school in New 
York City. The name Dailey dales back four 
generations in Rhode Island, and is found as early 
as 16S0 in Easton, Mass. Miss Dailey spent her 
first winter out of school vnth friends on the Island 
of Cuba, where her knowledge of the Spanish 
language added much to her enjoyment. In 1867 
she went abroad with her parents to visit the Paris 
Exposition. She visited Italy, where her taste for 
art developed, and, aiter seemg Spain and the art- 



nal ancestors were French. At an early age she 
became the wife of Daniel Convers Goddard, who 
left her a widow with two children. On and 
August, tS6s, she became the wife of Admiral 
Danlgren, and has three children of that marriage. 
Admiral Dahlgren died in 1870. As early as 
1859 Mrs. Dahlgren contributed to the press, 

Cose articles under the signature "Corinne, and, 
ter, some fugitive poems. She also wrote under 
the pen-name 'Cornelia." In 1859 her little 
volume, "Idealities" (Philadelphia), appeared, and 
this was her first work in book form. Since then 
she has found time to write upon a great variety of 
sulnecb. She has made several translations from 



philosophical work of Donoso Cortes from the Soan- 
ish,and the monograph of the Marquis de Chamorun 
on "The Executive Power" (Lancasler. Pa., 
1874I, These translations brought her many com- 
plimentary reco^itions, among others a flattering 
letter from the illustrious RIontalembert, an auto- 

Eph letter from Pope Pius IX., the thanks of the 
sea of Spain, and a complimenlai-y notice 
n President Garfield. She is the author of a 
voluminous "Biography of Admiral Dahlgren," 
and a number of novels including "South-Moun- 
Uin Magic" (Boston, 1882), "A Washington 
Winter" (Boston. 1883), "The Lost Name "(Bos- 
ton, 1886), "Lights and Shadows of a Life" (Bos- 
ton 1B87), "Divorced" (New York, 1887), "South 
Sea Sketches" (Boston), and a volume on "Eti- 
1 quette of Social Life in Washington" (Philadel- 
i phia,iSSi), " Thoughts on Female Suffrage (Wash- 
lion, 1871), and also of a great number of essays, 




of that country, she dbcovered her ability 
10 appreciate and recognize the great masters. 
Austria, Germany, Russia, Denmark, Sweden and 
England were visited, and, wherever time permitted. 
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her musical studies were pursued under famous 
masters, such as AUari, of Rome, and SanGiuvanni, 
of Milan, Miss Dailey in her life at home was act- 
ive in philanthropic work nnd in associations of 
artistic, dramatic, musical and hterary character. 
The sudden death of her father, and with it the loss 
of fortune, made it necessary for her to support her- 
self. Lessons In vocal music and lectures upon art 
were successfully used as a means to that end. Of 
late years she has fortunately not found it necessary 
to overtax her strength. She has spent her winters 
for the last seven years in Washington, D. C. Her 
appointment to represent her State on the Board of 
Lady Mani^ers of the World's Columbian Com- 
mittee was followed by her appointment as secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Board of World's Fair 
Managers of Rhode Island. Mrs. Potter Palmer 
further assigned her to the chairmanship of fine 
arts, in oil-painting, water-colors and other depart- 

DAI,!,, Mts. Caroline Wells, author, bom 
in Boston, Mass., 2ind June, 1822. She was a 
daughter of the late Mark Healev. She was edu- 
cated thoroughly in private schools and academies, 
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and she became a teacher. In 1840 she entered 
Miss English's school for young ladies, in George- 
town, D. C, as vicenfrincipal. in 1844 she became 
the wife of Rev, Charles Henry Appleton Dall. 
She kept up her studies and literary work uninter- 
ruptedly. Her earlier literary productions were 
principally on reform subjects and the opening of 
new spheres of occupation to women. Her later 

Productions have been purely literary and critical. 
1 1877 she received the degree of LL. D. from the 
Alfred University. Alfred, N. Y. Much of her 
activity has been in the cause of woman's rights. 
Her books are numerous and important They 
include: "Essays and Sketches " (1849); "His- 
torical Pictures Retouched" (1859); "Woman's 
Right lo Labor" (1860); "Life of Dr. Marie 
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Zakrewska" (i860); "Woman's Rights Under 
the Law" (1861); "Sunshine" (1864!; "The Col- 
lege, the Market and the Court" (1867); "Egypt's 
Place in History {1868); "Patty Gray's Journey 
to the Cotton Islands" (3 vols., i86g and 1870); 
" Romance of the Association" (1875); "My First 
Holiday" (1881); " What We Reailj- Know About 
Shakespeare" (1885), and the "Life irf Dr. An- 
andabai Joshee" fi888), ail published in Boston. 
Mrs. Dall's works have found a wide sale and 
attracted the attention of critics everywhere. She 
has been an active member of the Soda! Science 
Association and has read many papers before that 
body. She was in 1854 associated with Paulina 
Wright Davis in the management of "Una," the 
woman's rights journal, in Boston. Her lectures 
were scholarly and profound. Her husband was a 
Unitarian clergyman and died i8th July, 1886, in 
Calcutta. British India, where he had been for 
many years d missionary. 

DANA, HiBB Olive £llxa, litterateur, bom 
in Augusta, Me., 34ih December, 1859. Her 
parents are James W. and Sarah Sav^e Dana. 
She is a direct descendant of Richard Dana, who 
came from England and settled in Cambridge, 
Mass., about the year 1640, From one of hia sons 
descended Miss Dana's father; from another, Ridi- 
ard H. Dana, the poet. She is also a direct de- 
scendant of the Rev. John Campbell, a g^raduate of 
the University of Edinburgh, who came to New 
England in 1717 and was for forty years pastor ID 
Oxford, Mass. Miss Dana was graduated from the 
Aueusta high school in 1877, and has always lived 



its appearance she has been a prolific writer, send- 
ing out many poems, essays, stories and sketdies. 
She has often been compelled by ill health to sus- 
pend literary work. Her poems nave found a place 
in the "Magazine of Poetry" and other publica- 
tions, and are always widely copied. Her prose 
work covers a wide range. Her short stories have 
appeared in the "Woman's Journal," "Unioit 
Signal," the "Morning Star." the "Christian 
Union," "Journal of Education," " New England 
Farmer." Portland "Transcript," "Golden Rule," 
the "Well Spring," "Zion's Advocate " and many 
other papers. 

DANISI,S, Mrs. Cora Mtm, author, bom in 
Lowell, Mass., 17th March. 1853. She is descended 
from the Morrisons, hereditary judges in the Heb- 
rides Islands since 1613, on her father's side. The 
family motto being translated, reads: "Loog- 
headedness is belter than riches." She is descended 
from the Ponds, on her mother's side, upon whom 
a coat-of-arms with the motto. "Fide et Amore," 
was conferred by Henry VIII, in 1509. Her 
grandfather, General Lucas Pond, was for many 
years a member of the Massachusetts Senate. Her 

Sreat-uncle, Enoch Pond, D.D., was president rf 
le Theological College in Bangor, Me. She 
was educated in the grammar school of Maiden, 
Mass. A private tutor took charge of her for two 
years. She was sent to Delaeove Institute, near 
Philadelphia, and linishedherstudies in Dean Acad- 
emy, Franklin Mass. At nineteen she became the 



wife of Joseph H. Daniels, of Franklin, a memberof 
one of the historic families of the nei^hboiliood 
She has had no children. Her travels m her own 
country have been extensive. She has q>ent 
twenty winters in New York City, varied by trips to 
Washington, Bermuda and the West Her literaiy 
life began with a poem published in the "Indu>en<f- 
ent" in 1874. When William H. H. Murray 
conceived the idea of publishing the "Golden 
Rule," in Boston, he invited her to contribute & 
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series of articles descriptive of prominent race- father, Jackson Marshall, is a native of Augustn, Ga. 

horses, That she did under the pen-name "Aus- On her mother's side she is descended from an 

tralia." The aiticles were attributed to Mr. Murray old Hu^eru>I family named Grinnell. Her grand- 

. himself and were so successful that they immedi- father, Peter Grinnell, was closely connected with 

Henry Griimell, of Arctic Expedition fame, and 

was also a first cousin to Oliver Hazard Perrj'. 

Her grandmother was a daufihier of Anthony 

Dyer, uncle of Elisha Dyer. Governor of Rhode 

Island. While quite young, her father moved to 

Oxford, Ga.. the seat of Emory College, where her 

eariy education was bepm. At the age of twelve 

years she was sent to school in Charleston. S. C, 

and from that city she entered the Madison I-'emale 

College, Madison, Ga.. from which Institution she 

wa.^ graduated a6th July, 1855. Immediately after 

n-(.civing her diploma, Miss Otis went lo New 

: City, where one year was spent in studying 

linj!. Her father m the meantime had moved 

Savannah to Madison, where she became 



. the celebrated preacher-wit of that time, 
Uannelly was at the time of his marriage a 
!;l-ijii in the Confederate army, stationed in 
bniond, Va, Shortly after, he was ordered to 
liinibia, S. C, where they continued to reside 
til Ilie close of the war. About that time Mrs. 
■iirlly wrote her famous poem, "The Burning 
■ iimibia," which was especially priced in the 
1:1 .ind addend to the popularity of her volume 
I'ums, "Cactus, or Thorns and Blossoms" 
I York. 18791, Soon after the close ol the war 
. D.innelly removed to Baltimore, Ml!., where 
resumed the practice of medicine, in which pro- 
blem he had attained distinalon. During the 
irs of her residence in Baltimore Mis. Dannelly 
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ately led toan engagement, and she became literary 
editor, remaining on the stalf three years. She 
contributed much poetry to the paper under the 
pen-name "Lucrece," but afterwards signed her 
own name, both to prose and poetry. Her poems 
were widely copied and sometimes translated into 
other languages, returning lo this country try being 
retranslated for "Littell'^ Living Age." Becoming 
New York correspondent for the Hartford " Daily 
Times," her letters appeared regularly therein for 
ten years, touching upon every possible subject, 
but more particularly devoted to dramatic criticism, 
art and reviews of notable books. Among the 
reviews was a notice of Elihu Vedders' "Omar- 
KhayySm." which was reproduced in a pamphlet, 
which, being sent to Rome, was pronounced by 
Mr. Vedder the most comprehensive and excellent 
review that had been produced. Constantly con- 
tributing to a number of publications, her Hrst novel, 
"Sardia" | Boston, 1S91 ). was successful, and 
in future she will devote considerable time to 
fiction. The best work of her life, which she 
values beyond any possible novel, is a work treat- 
Ii^ofwhatmlght be designated "TheScience of the 
Hereafter,'" or "The Philosophy of After Death/' 
soon to be published. Despite travel and the life 
of dtles, her existence has been one of mental 
solitude. She has never found companionship of 
thought and labor. She has collected a library of 
a thousand volumes during twenty years, but they 
have been packed in boxes for seventeen out of the 
twenty. What she has dune has been done alone, 
_ without books at hand, and usual incentives to 
^L new thought gained through literary intercourse. 
m DANNSLI.T. Mrs. ElUabetb Otis, poet, 
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occupied a leading social position. She was a fre- 
quent contributor to many of the leading periodi- 
cals and magazines of that day- After living live 
years in that city, the family removed to Texas, 
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where they settled in Waxahachie, After a few 

Biara in Texas, they returned to Baltimore, where 
r. Dannelly died. Mrs. Dannelly has had a life 
of varying fortune, from affluence to a moderate 
competence. In 1881 she returned to Texas with 
her six bo^, &sia.in locating in Waxahachie, where 
she has since lived, the center of a large circle of 
friends. Although a busy mother, a painstaking 
and thrifly housekeeper, and gi\ing much time to 
religious, charilahle and Itniperance work, she has 
found time to add many graceful puenis lo her first 
volume, and to write a second volunie, "Wayside 
Flowers" (Chicago, 1B921. Wilhin the past few 
years she has resumed her brush as a recreation. 

DARB, Mrs. Blla, lecturer and journalist, 
born in West Batavia, Genesee county, N. Y., ist 
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of the California pioneergold-hunters of TS49. Her 
father was a farmer's son, and his youth was qient 
on a farm in Croydon, N. H., where he was bom. 
His quest for gold in California was successful, and 
in 1S55 he returned to New Hampshire and settled 
on a farm in the town of Lebanon. There he was 
married to Mary Ann Seavey. Several generations 
back his ancestry contained a drop of Indian blood, 
and to that fact Miss Darling attributes many of her 
mental and physical characteristics. She lias an 
Indian's love for the fields and forests, a deep and 
lasting remembrance of a kindness or an li^ury. 



round than through Boston, whose architectural 
beauties are to her " only impressive and oppress- 
ive." Notwithstanding the regular and arduous 
tail of farm life. Miss Darling' has found time to do 
considerable literary work of no mean order. She 
published her first poems when she was seventeen 
years old. When she was twenty-two years old, 
she wrote for the Newport, N. H., "Argus and 
Spectator," and later for the Boston "TravellCT," 
the Boston "Record," the Boston "Globe," ne 
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May, 1842. Her maiden name u'as Ella Jones. 
Her father was bom and reared in Point I)e Bute, 
New Brunswick, but came when a young man to 
the United Slates, and ever afterward gave to this 
country his unswerving allegiance. On her 
mother's side she is a direct descendant from 
William Cook, a distinguished soldier of the Revo- 
lution, who served faithfully upon the staff of both 
Washington and La Fayette. During the Civil 
War she was active in the line of sanitary service, 
and was associated with Mrs. Marv A. Livermore 
ill that u'ork. She has been an aroent advocate uf 
all movements looking toward woman's advance- 
ment and has taken earnest part in philanthropic 
work. In the lecture field she has won success. 
For years she has been engaged in literary and 
journalistic pursuits in both prose and poetn-. Mrs. 
Dare was married in 1S71. She has no children, 
and therefore gives her life to her work, in which 
she is greatly aided by her husband's earnest 
sympathy. Herhomeisin Ridgeland. III., a suburb 
nf Chicago, 

DARLING, Hiss Alice O., poet, was horn 
jTAS/' Hanover, N. H. She is the daughter of one 
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Boston "Transcript," the Buflfalo "Express," the 
Hanover "Gai^ette," and '"Good Housekeeping." 
DARLING, Hrs. Flora Adams, nove^ 
bom in Lancaster, N. H., in 1840. She is a mem- 
ber of the well-known Adams family, and inherits 
many trails of her ancestors. At an early age she 
became the wife of Col. Kdward Irving Daning, a 
southerner, and thev made their home in Louisiana. 
When the Civil War broke out. Colonel Darling 
went into the Confederate army. He was kilted dur- 
ing the war, and .^f rs. Darling was left a widow widi 
one son, Fdward Irving Darling, the musical com- 
poser. Mrs. Da riing began to write industriously, 
and her works have brought her both fame and 
other rewards. She is the author of a number of 
books, the chief of which is"Mrs. Dariing'sLetteis, 
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of the Civil War" (1884!. That "The Daughters of the Revolution," which she 

Hen at ihe Miggeslion uf Judge E. P. served as historian. The aints and purposes of the 

of Nen' Vork City, who Wiis fier counsel society are purely patriotic, and it intends to per- 

" celebrated cast" known as the Darling pcluale the memories of the men and women who 

achieved or helped to achieve American Independ- 

ence in the Revolution of 1776, by the acquisition 

or protection of historic spots and their indication 
by means of permanent tablets or monuments ; to 
encourage historical research in relation to the 
American Revolution, and to publish ihe results ; 
to cherish, maintain and extend the institutions of 
American freedom, to foster true patriotism and 
love of country, and to aid in securing for mankind 
all the blessings of hberly; and to aid in the work 
of inducing the United States Government to 
gather, compile and publish the authentic records 
of every ofiicer, soldier, sailor, statesman or civilian 
who contributed to the cause of American Inde- 
pendence in the War of 177S. Recently she has 
edited the "Adams Maga/ine." pubhshed by her 
nephew, Francis A. Adams, wlikh is the organ of 
the society. Mrs. Darling has received Ihe college 
degrees of A M. and A. B. in recognition of her 
literar y work . 

DAUVRAY, Helen, actor, bom in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., 14th February, 1859. Herfamily name 
is Gibson. Her childhood was spent in Vii^nia 
City, Nev., and she made her hrst appearance on 
the stage in San P'rancisco, in 1864, playing Eva in 
"Uncle Tom's Cabin," She attracted a good 
deal of attention and became known as "Little 
Nell, the California Diamond." Junius Brutus 
Booth, Frank Mayo and Charles Thome were 
members of the Uncle Tom Company in which she 
made her d^but at the a^e of five. In 1S65 she 
played the part of the DuKe of York in " Richard 



I Claim, long pending in Congress and finally reach- 
r ing the Court of Clnims. That claim is founded 
I on the fact that, white in custody of the New 
J Orleans officials, her trunks were robbed of a 
I casket of jewels and $15,000 worth of gold-bear- 
1 ing cotton bonds, that she never recovered, the 
audiorities protesting that they were powerless lo 
' act upon the case, Airs, Darling, after her return 
north, called on President Lincoln and stated her 
case, which he rec<^:nized as a just one, and mani- 
I fested his intention to see it righted. His untimely 
t death prevented, and for the past twenty years it 
[ has been in litigation, supported by eminent coun- 
sel, who have no doubt that she will ultimately 
succeed in recovering not only principal and inter- 
est, but compensation for the hardships lo which 
she was subjected. Losing her means through un- 
fortunate investments, she was for a long time seri- 
ously ill, and her illness resulted in deafness and 
impaired vision. After recovering, she resumed 
her literary work, contributing to magazines and 
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periodicals. Her books a. _ 

tere," "A Wayward Winning Woman 110901, 
"The Bourbon Lily" (1890), "Was it a Just Ver- 
dict?" 11890), "Asocial Diplomat" (1891 1, "From 
Two Points of View" (1802), and "The Senator's 
Daughter" (itoi). Her short stories are numer- 
ous. During Ine Civil War she was an intimate 
friend of Jenerson Davis and his family, and the 
acquaintance deepened into lifelong friendship. 
She assisted Mrs, Davis in collecting materials for 
the "Life of JelTerson Davis." For that purpose 
Mis. Darling made a thorou^ examination of the III." Her next rAle was as the child in the 
ofBdal records of the War Department in Wash- "Scarlet Letter," with Matilda Heron as Hester 
togton, D. C. One of her most notable achieve- Prynne. Helenafterwardsplavedln "Fidelia," "No 
"1 is the organization of the society called Nan]e"3nd "KaQ'Did/'antfshewasaremarkably 




bright and successful actor. She a|)peared in 
New York City in June, 1870, playing in Wood's 
Museum in "Andy Blake" and " Popsy Wopsey. " 
Returning to Caiiromia, she sailed to Australia, 
where she played successfully. A successful invest- 
ment in the Comstock mine made her wealthy, and 
she disappeared for a dme from the stage. She 
went to Europe to complete her education. She 
studied vocal and instrumental music in Milan and 
French in Paris. She decided to play in French. 
before a French audience, in Paris, but had great 
difficulty to find a manager brave eniiugh to back 
her. Finally, M. Gautier, oftheFoUesDramatiques, 
introduced her to Paul Ferrier, the dramatist, 
who wrote "Nan, ihe Good-for-Nothing" for her. 
Siie appeared in that play ist September, 1S84. and 
scored a success. She broke down from over- 
work and returned to the United States. She 
made her re-entrance upon the American 
a7th April, iSS.s. in the title- rflle of " Mona," 
Star TiieattT, New York City. Her next play was 
"One of Our Girls," in which she made a Irium- 

Kant hit as Kate Stupley. an American girl in 
ris. That play was the work of Bronson 
Howard. He then wrote for her "Met by Chance," 
in which she appeared nth January, 18S7, but it 
was soon withdrawn. On 7th March, 1887, she 
played in "Walda Lamar," and in April, 18S7, 
in "The Love Chase." On 2nd June. 1890. she 
appeared in New York City in "The Whirlwind." 
She was married r 2th October, 1887, in Philadelphia, 
Pa,,toJobn M. War.1. 

DAVBNPORTj Tamij lily Gipsy, actor, 
bom in London, Enj;land, loth April, 1S50. She 
is a daughter of the late Edward Looniis Daven- 
port, the well-known actor, who was bom in Bos- 
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became the wife of Mr. Davenport 8th January, 
1849. Fanny was their Hrst child. Mr. and Mrs. 
Davenport came to the United States, where both 
were for years favorite actors. Fanny was educated 
in the public schools in Boston, Mass., where 
she made her d^bul as the child in " Meta- 
mora. " At the age of twelve years she appeared 
in New York, in Niblo's, in "Faint Heart Never 
Won Fair Lady." making her d^but in that dty 
14th February, i86z. She afterwards played sou- 
brette parts in Boston and Philadelphia, under Mis. 

iohn Drew's management Augusdn Daly found 
er there, and he called her to New York, where 
she played Effie in "Saratoga," Lady Gay Spanker, 
L^dy Teazle, Nancy Sykes, iJeah, Fannv Ten Evck 
and Mabel Renfrew. Encouraged by ner evident 
success, she left Mr. Daly's company and formed a 
company of her own. She played "Olivia," in 
Philadelphia, and Miss Anna E. Dickinson's "An 
American Girl," both without success, when ^e 
conceived the idea of abandoning comedy and tak- 
ing up tragedy. She induced Victorien Sardou, of 
Paris, to give her the American rights to "Fedora," 
"LaTosca" and "Cleopatra," and in those rfiles 
she has won both fame and fortune inlarce degree. 
Her tours have been very successful, and the woman 
who was supposed to be merely a charmine come- 
dian has shown herself to be possessed of tne very 
highest powers of tragedy. Miss Davenport, as she 
is known to the world, has been twice married. 
Her first husband was Edwin H. Price, an actor, 
10 whom she was married 30th July, 1879. She 
secured a divorce from him in 18S8. She was mar- 
ried in 1889 to Melbourne McDowell, the principal 
actor in her company. Recently Miss Davenport 
- has given American theater-goers great pleasure 
in the magnificent staging and dressing of her 
plan's. She has advanced to the extreme front rank 
tn the most dilTicult of all histrionic fields, and com- 
parison with the greatest actors can not fail to show 
that she is orie of the most successful women who 
have ever lived bi;fore the footlights. 

DAVIS, Hrs. Ida Hay, litterateur, bora m 
Lafayette. Ind., i!nd Februarj-, 1857. -Her maiden 
name was Ida May De Pay. Her Eather was (rf 
French descent, and from him Mrs. Davis inherits 
her humor and vivacilj;. She was thotouellly edu- 
cated, and her poetic inclinadons ana talents 
showed themselves at an early age. She has al- 
ways been a facile versifier, and her thoughts 
naturally flow in rhyme. When she was seventeen 
years old. she began to publish poems, all of whidi 
were extensively copied and commended. Her 
productions have appeared in newspapers and 
magazines of the Central and Rocky Mountain 
States. She is a memljer of the Western Assoda- 
tioii of Writers, foumled in [886. and she has been 
conspicuous in the annals of that society, whidi 
she now serves as secruLirj-. She is an artist of 
much talent and paints well. Her poems ore 
mainly lyrical in form. She became tJie wife of 
}lenry Clay Davis, of southern birth, in 1876. Mrs. 
Davis resides in Terre Haute, Ind., where she is 
the center of a circle of literary and artistic persoos. 
She is an ex-teacher and is a member of the board 
of education of Terre Haute, having been elected 
in 1891. 

DATIS, Mrs. Jessie Bartlett. prima doona 
contralto, born near Morris, Grundy coun^. 111., in 
i860. Her maiden name was Jessie Fremont Bart- 
lett. Her father was a farmer and acountiyschool- 
master. He possessed a remarkably good bass 
ton, Mns.s.. 15th November, 1814, and died in voice and had a knowledge of music. The fainilf 
Canton, Pa., 1st September, 1877. Her mother was was a large one, and a sister about a year older, 
a daughter of Frederick Vining, manager of the named Belle, as well as Jessie, gave eony evidence 
Ha^'inarket Theater, London, England. MissVining of superior vocal gifts. TheirfatherwasvcryproucI 
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of th^ talents and instructed them as well as he 
could. Before they were twelve years of age they 
were noted as vocalists throughout their neighbor- 
hood. They appeared fr^ucntly in Moms and 
surrounding villages and cities in concert wot k, and 
they soon attracted the attention of traveling man- 
agers, one of whom succeeded in securing them 
for a tour of the western cities to sing in character 
duets. The older sister was of delicate constitu- 
tion and died soon afterthatengagement was made. 
Jessie Bartlett then went to Chicago in sefirch of 
ime and fortune, and was engaged by Caroline 
Richings, with whom shetravelt^d one season. She 
was ambitious to perfect herself in her profession, 
and she soon returned to Chicago and devoted her- 
self to the study of music, and at the same time 
held a good position in achurch choir. During the 
" Pinafore " craze Manager Haverly persuaded her 
to become a member of his original Chicago Church 
Choir Company, and she assumed the r61e of But- 
tercup. That w^s the beginning of her career as 
an c^ra singer. Since that time, through her per- 
severance and indefatigable efforts, aided by her 
attractive personality, she has steadily progressed 
in her art, until she is one of the leading contralto 
singers of the United Slates. Her histrionic powers 
are not intheleastinferior to hor vocal ability. She 
is one of the best actors among the singers now on 
the American stage. She made her di-but in grand 

a "era in New York City with Adelina Patti and the 
apleson Opera Company. Adelina Patti sang 
Marguerite and Jessie Bartlett Davis sang Sieber 
Other grand operas in wnich she has won distinc- 
tion are "The Huguenots." "Martha," "The Merry 
Wives of Windsor," "11 Trovatore," "Dinorah" 
and others. In comic opera she has probably a 



a Chicago theatrical man^:er, in 1880. Her home 
is in Chicago, with a summer residence in Crown 
Point, Ind. Mr. Davis owns an extensive stock 
farm at that place. Her home life is very pleasant. 
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and she divides her time into eight months of sing- 
ing and four months of enjoying life In h<:rcily home 
or on the farm in Indiana. She is the mother of one 
son, eight years of age. Besides her musical and 
histrionic talents, Mrs. Davis has decided literal^ 
gifts. She is the author of "OnlyaChorus Girl 
and other attractive stories and a number of poems. 
She has composed the music for several songs. 

DATIS, Hiss Uinnie S., author and mental 
scientist, bom in Baltimore, Md., sjih March, 18^5. 
Her parents, Rev. S. A. and Mary I'artridge Davis, 
were natives of Vermont, but moved to Baltimore 
soon after their marriage. In that city Mr. Davis 
was one of the earlier Universal! st ministers. 
When about six years of age, Minnie was thrown 
from a carriage and one of the wheels passed 
across her back. The shock of that accident 
was afterwards supposed to \x. the cause of frequent 
illness and great delicacy of health. These circum- 
stances kept the child by the mother's side, and the 
close companionship had a marked influence upon 
her future life, for the gifted mother l)ecame her 
constant instructor until her death in 1848. When 



was eighteen, she had completed a book, " Clinton 
Forest," which was afterwards well received by 
the public. Miss Davis spent a year as a teacher. 
Writing claimed her attention, and soon "Marion 
LesCer," another book, and perhaps her strongest 
and best was ready for the press, and was pub- 
lished in 1856. Three years later " Clinton Forest " 
was published, and later "Rosalie." She had 
been a frequent contributor to the " Trumpet," 
"Christian Freeman" and local papers, and a 
regular contributor to the "Ladies' Repository." 
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Of the last. Miss Davis was fw five TBon UBod- woman. Her means were lindted, bat her fantlxn 
ate etUtor with Mra._ Sawy« and Mrs. ,Soul^^ In wished her bi enter a ptbTeadoD, and she c* - 



a tht ttmoved witii her father's Tainily to Hart- the study of medicine. At the request of t 
TOid,Conn. A few mondra after gcJiV into her new phyndaas, who liad Imown fix family ior tidi 
home die fell down stain, and Aat vai 



g into her new phyndaas, wtio liad Imown the fi 
_, was the begin- 
ning of long years of helplessness, sufFering; and 
partial blindness. All known means for her restora- 
tion had been tried, but with only partial and tempo- 
rary success. In iSSj, when the wave of " Mental 
Healing " swept over the land and was accepted 

S' those who were ready for the spiritual truth, 
iss Davis was one of the first who recognized the 
reality of the philosophy. A friend visited her and 
offered to treat her according to the new method of 
healing. In four months the days of pain and the 
darkened room were but memories of the past 
She then obtained the best teachers and studied 
with them the philosophy of healing, and went out 
in her turn to pass on the work, in which she has 
had unusual .tuccess. Teaching is evidently her 
forte, her lectures beine clear, strong and Ic^caL 
Miss Davis is interesteain all the advanced move- 





yeats, her mother gai 

1887 she disposed of what propertj _ 

her all into a medical education. A few 



surgeon, bom in Johnstown, 
1864. of Welsh and English p 
died in her twelfth year, lea' 
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menti of the day, in temperance) equal rights and 
everythiiv that tends to the amelioradon of 
the ills of^umanity. 
DATIS, Hlaa Hlnta S. A., physician and 
, Pa., 31st October, 
_ h parents. Her father 
I year, leaving her mother, a 
youn^ uster and herself dependent upon the 
exertions of two brothers. When seventeen years 
old she began to teach school, but she broke down 
physically at the end of the first term. Then fol- 
lowed a weary apprenticeship at anything that 
promised support, sewing, proof-reading, type- 
setting by day, and earnest work with her studies 
and writing at nighL Her ill health turned her 



any diveigence from the stereo^pped woi^ of 



later she entered the American Medical College in 
St Louis, Mo. Shortly before her graduation came 
the terrible flood of Johnstown, Pa., and she has- 
tened there to find her people and friends hom^ 
less. That calamity made serious inroads on her 
slender capital. The two physicians who were to 
help her were dead, but she finished her lecturm 
and answered a call for physicians from the North- 
west She settled in Salem, Ore., in June. itaL 
By patience and industry she has estabusbed a ns 

gactice, and was elected vice-presideot of the 
regon Slate Eclectic Medical Society, 
DATIS, Mrs. Hollie Qvelyn Hoon, poet 
and author, was bom in Talladega, Ala., in i9fa. 
Her parents emigrating, she grew up on a Ted 
plantation. With her brother she learned not 01 
* " read, but to ride, shoot a " " 
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arly she began to write 

1, entided 'lillndiRE tfaa 

1867I, was pubiUnd 



t home, under the supervisioi 

iving mother and a highly int 

lental training. Very early she b 
Her first volume of poems, --■»-■--■ 
Gap" (Houston, Texas, _-.,„ . _ ^_ 
before she was sixteen, and enlarged and 
it has passed through five edibons. Her l>lv 
work has attracted critics at home and «' 
"Keren Happuch and 1 " is a si ' 
contributed to the New Orleans " 1 
War Times at La Rose Blanche " was ■ o 
of delightful stories (Boston, 18S8). Tl 
tic and beautiful prose poem, "The 1 
the Opal," the already classical " Fire Da^ 
"Throwing the WanM," "The Center^ 
and " The EleiAant's Track," 
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_j- tHJblic notice was in 1861, when her " Life ii 
"Snaky the Iron Mills" was published in Ihe "Atlantic 



Harpers, while many poems and sketcfi^r 

been published in otner periodicals. " Sti . 
^Baked a Hoe-Cake," ' Grief" and others, con- Monthly." That story was afterwards printed ii 

Iributed to "Wide Awake" in 1876, were among book form and found a laige sale. Hernextwork, 
"A Slory of To-Day," appeared in the "Atlantic 
Monthly" and was republished as a book, under 
the title "Margaret Howih "' (New York, 1861). 
After her marriage she went lo Philadelphia, where 
she lived until 186^, when Mr. Davis became a 
member of the editorial staff of the New York 
"Tribune," and they took up their residence in 
that city. Mrs. Davis also contributed to Ihe 
"Tribune." She was constantly writing, and 
short stories, sketches, essays and editorials with- 
out number Howed from her pen. Her other 
books are, "Waiting for the Verdict" (New York, 
iS67f, "Dallas GalLraith" (Philadelphia. 1868), 
"The Captain's Story," "John Andross" (New 
York, 1874), "The Faded Leaf of History," 
and a number of novels, all of singular merit and 
attractiveness. Seieral years ago Mr?. DavEs 
returned to Philadelphia, where her home now is. 
Her latest works include " Kitty's Chord " (Phila- 
delphia. 1876), and "A Law Unto Herself" 
(Philadelphia. 1878), "Natasqua" (New York, 
1886). Her son, Richard Harding Davis, one of 
the editors of " Harper's Weekly," has inherited 
her story- telling talent. 

DAVIS, Htb. Saioli IlifF, business woman 
and philanthropist, born in Oxford. Duller county, 
Ohio, igth February, iSio. Hermaiden name was 
Sarah A. Sansman. The family removed lo Rich- 
mond, Ind , in 1831. At the age of fifteen she 
united with the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
was a teacher in the first Sabbath- school which 
was organized in the church in her town. She 
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which appealed in print. Certainly they preceded 
ihe furore for southern negro stories. In 1874. Miss 
Moore became the wife of Major Thomas E. Davis.of 
an excellent .Virginia family, and now editor'-m- 
chief of the New Orlearis "Picayune," a gentle- 
'al, relined and scholarly, who develops 
^es what is best in his gifted vrife. In 
1880 Major and Mrs, Davis made their home In 
New Orleans, and every year their historic house 
in Royal street receives all the clever people In 
town, both French and American residents, while 
ttrangeis find their way to the coty drawing.room 
iriiere General Jackson once discussed his plans of 
battle. With alt her social cares she finds time for 
much reading and study and much unostentatious 
hospitality. Her domestic life is as complete as if 
her fingers were innocent of ink stains and her 
desk w publisheis' proptosals. She is an accom- 
plished French scholar and also a lover and student 
of Spanish literature. She is president of the 
" GeograpUii.'S." a select literary circle, .ind is 
a vice-prewdent of the "Quarante," a large and 
fishlotlable club, also literary. In both those 
or^ntKations she is recognized as a mental guide, 
philosopher and friend. She is a successful author 
and a magnetic woman, who draws about her the 
_best representatives of southern society. 

DAVIS, Mrs. Rebecca Harding, author. 
.. 1 Washington, Pa., 24th June, i8jr. She 
s reared and educated in Wheeling, \V. Va., 
' 1 1861, she liecame the wife of L, Clark 
. , : that time editorially connected uith thu- taught a private school for a time, and afterwards 
Fhilatlelphia "Inquirer," and a contributor to the leanied the millinery business. At the age of 
minent periodicals of thecountry. Mrs. Davis eighteen she went Into business for herself. She 
"e from childhood, but htr first successful bid became the wife of John K, lliff, a3rd February, 
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1841. Mr. IlilT was an excellent man of good 
family, an old-time Methodist, earnest and devout. 
Seven children were bom to them, five sons and 
two daughters. Two sons died in infancy. Mrs. 
IlifT never g:ave up her business, but carried it 
steadily forward, assisting in the education of the 
children and the acqubilion of a competency. Mr. 
ilifF died in 1867, after a bng illness. Mrs. Iliff 
became the wife in 1870 of B. W. Davis, editor of 
the "Palladium" and postmaster of Richmond. 
He died in 18S4. Mrs. lliff-Davis has marked 
executive ability. As early as 1844 she was a 
charier member and officer of the order of Daugh- 
ters of Temperance. She was active in the Temple 
of Honor and the Good Templars. In 1861 the 
Woman's Aid Society of Union Chapel Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of which Mrs. Iliff was president 
from tirst to last, began sanitary work for the Union 
Army. It soon became auxiliary to the Indiana 
State Sanitary Commission. That society con- 
tinued active work until the close of the war. 
Then her efforts were directed to giving entertain- 
ments to aid in establishing the State Soldiers' 
Orphans' Home. Later tne Freed man's Aid 
Society claimed her attention. In 186S she was 
appointed one of a committee of women by the 
Young Men's Christian Association of Richmond 
to organize a Home for Friendless Women. For 
twenty years she was in active work for Ihe home. 
and for sixteen years she was president of its boara 
of managers. In 1870 she was one of a committee of 
two women, appoicited by the home management, 
to go before the county commissioners, askme thai 
the home be legalized for thi 
women prisoners. That request 
The same day these ladies attended the trial of a 
young woman, who received a sentence of imprison- 
ment for two years, and who was committed to the 
home instead of the State penitenliary. They left 
the court-house in Centerville, taking the prisoner 
a distance of seven miles by railroad. That young 
woman served her time, working faithfully at 
domestic duties, and went out from the home to 
live an upright life. Afterwards the managers of 
the home petitioned the city council to give them 
the keeping of all women prisoners. That was 
granted, and an addition was built to the home for 
a city and county prison. The action of the Wayne 
county officials was an initial step towards separate 
prisons for men and women, and towards establish- 
mg the Indiana State Reformatory for Women. 
Mrs. Ililf-Davis is still actively engaged in business. 
As a writer her essays and reports show marked 
ability, and she has written poems and other con- 
tributions for the local press, 

DAVIS. Hies Tarina Anne, bom in Rich- 
mond, Va., ayth June, 1864. She is more gener- 
ally known as Winnie Davis, the second daughter 
of Jefferson Davis, President of the Southern Con- 
federacy. She is endeared to the South as the 
"Dai^nter of the Confederacy." Shortly before 
the evacuation of Richmond, Mr. Davis sent his 
wife and daughter to Charlotte, N. C., where they 
remained until he instructed them to go to Chester, 
S. C At Abbeville they heard the news of Lee's 
surrender, and Mrs. Davis and her children went 
on to Washington, Ga., where Mr. Davis joined 
them and accompanied them to Macon. Af^er Mr. 
Davis had been taken to Fortress Monroe, Mre. 
Davis took her children to Savannah. After Mr. 
Davis returned to his family, they visited Canada, 
Cuba, various parts of the South, and Europe, and 
then settled in Memphis, Tenn., where Winnie 
remained till 1877. In that vear she went to 
Carlsruhe, Germany, where she remained until 
1883. She next went to Paris, France, where she 
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attended a boarding-school and was Joined Vf ha 
parents. Miss Davisstudieddrawinrand the drama, 
and her experience convinced her that it is folly ta 
send American children to Europe to be educated. 
Leaving Paris with her parents, thev returned to 
New Orleans, La., where in the following spring 
Miss Davis made her entrance into society at the 
Mardi Gras Ball. The family were invited to visit 
Alabama and were received with distinction. They 
extended their tour to Atlanta, Ga, and there 
Governor Gordon presented Miss Davis to the 
people as "The Daughter of the Confederacy." 
She went to Paris, on the advice of her physicians, 
and was ill there at the time of her father's death. 
She has made her home with her mother in Beau- 
voir, Miss., the family residence since 1879. Miss 
Davis has recently shown literary talent of a high 
order and has contributed to a number of periodi- 
cals. She is an accomplished musician, a skilled 




linguist, a ready wri 
of the southern wot 
refinement 

DATIS, Htb- Vatina Howell, widow of 
Jefferson Davis, was bom in Natchez, Miss. She is 
a descendant of the famous Howell family, whose 
founder settled in New Jersey. Her grandfather, 
Gov. Richard Howell, was a Revolutionary officer, 
and her father, William Burr Howell, won high 
distinction under McDonough on Lake Cham- 

5 lain. Mrs. Davis's maternal grandfather, James 
lempe, was an Irish gentleman, who came to 
Virginia al\er the Emmet rebellion. He was a man 
of large wealth and moved to Natchez, Miss., when 
her mother was an infant. Col. Kempe oi^nized 
and drilled the "Natchez troope," a company that 
fought through the Revolution. Mrs. Davis's 
uncle, Franklin Howell, was killed on the "Presi- 
dent." Mr. Davis's marriage with Miss Howell 
took place i6th February, 1845. While the public 
life of the Davis family m many respects was one 
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long storm, their private life was full of peace and 
sunshine. Few men have been happier in their 
domestic relatione than Mr. Davis. Mr:i. Davis has 
recently published memoirs of her husband, a work 
of great merit. She has the key of President 
Davis's career. She has written with the pen of 
truth and the ink of fact, for she, by loving minis- 
trations and intellectual companionship, was his 
Oonhdante through the memorable years of his life 
and greatly contributed lo enable him more com- 
pletely lo achieve that career which has made his 
name immonal. The war record of Mrs. Davis is 
historical and cherished memory to those who 
watched her unfaltering devotion in the dark days, 
and when, overcome oy misfortune, she met the 
inevitable like a true daughter of noble sires. The 
death of her husband ended a most remark- 
able chapter of national history and domestic 
devotion. Only two of Mr. Davis's children are 
now living, one the wife of Addison Hays, of 
Colorado, a woman of sterling and womanly charac- 
teristics, and the other alTectionately known as Miss 
Winnie."Daughterof the Confederacy." Mrs. Davis 
was recently elected honorary president general iif 
the United States Daughters of 1811. She has her 
pleasant home in Beauvoir. Miss. 

DATIS, Mrs. Vltstinia Meriwether, doc- 
tor of medicine, bom in Memphis, Tenn, i8lh 
April, 1862, She deserves a place in the muster 
toll of America's women as a representative of the 
present generation. A daughter of Lide Meri- 
wether, heredity and education made simple to her 
the problem which had been complex to the gene- 
ration before, and she took a personal independ- 
ence naturally. This was williout question due 
to the environment to which she was bom. Shortly 
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has since remained in New York to practice. Her 
medical work has been almost exclusively in con- 
nection with the New York Infant Asylum, where 
she has served as resident physician for four years. 
This -ity institution has the lar^t lying-in service 
conducted by women in the United States, and, to 
the credit of women be it said, the lowest mortality 
and sick rates of any lying-in wards in the world. 

DAWES, Hiss Anna IrautenR, author, bom 
in North Adams, Mass, , 14th May, 1851. She is the 





■tndv medicini: in ihe cullege of which Dr. Emily 
BlacKwell was founder and dean. She was graduated 
in three years with the honors of her class, and she 



daughter of Hon. Henry L. Dawes, United States 
Senator from Massachusetts. She is of New Eng- 
land ancestry on both sides, her father having been 
bom In Cummington, Mass., and her mother. Electa 
Sanderson, in Ashfield, in the same State. She 
was educated in Maplewood Institute, Pittslield, 
Mass.. and in Abbott Academy, Andover. Mass. 
From her early years she has had the exceptional 
advantage of a life in Washington, her lather's 
term of continuous service in Congress being almost 
unprecedented. She has known personally most of 
the noted men who have hgured conspicuously in 
public life. Such a large experience, combined 
with a spirit of active inquiry, has caused her to be 
interested in a variety of enterprises and subjects of 
political and philanthropic character and to use her 
pen in their behalf. Her literary life had at the 
beginning a decided joumali^tlc character. At 
intervals during the years from 1871 to i^iSj she was 
the Washington corrtspondent of the "Congrega- 
tionalist." the Springfield "Republican, "the "Chris- 
tian Union," and had charge of a department of the 
■' Berkshire Gazette." of Pittsfield, Mass., in 1883. 
She has written book reviews for those papers as 
well as for the "American Hebrew" and the "Sun- 
day School Times." Since 187a she has contrib- 
uted articles to the "Christian union," the " Con- 
gregational ist." the " Independent " and the 
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" Lend a Hand," "Wide Awake," "Home Maga- 
zine," "Harper's Magazine." the "Century" and 
othera. An article in " Wide Awake," "The Ham- 
mer of the Gentiles," was republished in the series 
or the Magna Charta stories. One on A United States 
Prison, had the honor of being twice read in Con- 
fess, and afterwards published in the "Congres- 
sionai Record." An article on George Kennan in 
the "Century" has been translated into several lan- 
Kuages. She has publbhed a small volume. "The 
Modemjew" (New York, 1884 and Boston, 1886), 
"How we are Governed" [Boston, 1885!, and a 
" Biography of Charles Sumner, (New York, 189a). 
Miss Dawes is a trustee of Smith College, one of 
the Board of Managers for the World's Fair for the 
State of Massachusetts, and president of the 
Wednesday MorningClub.Pittsfield, Mass., since its 
organization, in 1880. She is a vice-president of 
the National McAll Association, a manager of 
"Homt- Work," acharity organization in I'ittsfield, 
and holds various oflices in coimection with the 
American Missionary Association, the work for 
Indians, and the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, Sht is interested in and connected 
with several missiiinary and charitable societies, a 
member of a Working-Giri's Club, the Prison and 
Social Science Association and several alumns 
associations and literary' societies, 

DAVTON, Urs. Elizabeth, poet and author, 
bom in ChensL-y, Surry, England, aslh I)ecemt)er, 
1H4.S, She is host known by ht-r pin name, 
" Beth Day." Whvn a child, she moved with her 

earents to WisomBin, which has since hui-n her 
ome. Growing up in the intellectual atmosphere 
of a lilernr>' family, and endowed by nature with a 
peculiarly gifted and imaginative niind, she began 



her best work has been wrought out of material that 

some might deem too coarse for a poet's uses. Al- 
though burdened with the cares and duties of a 
fanner's wife, she has found time to send out many 
stories, sketches and poems, and has written for a 
number of years for the "Youth's Companion," 
Chicago "Inter-Ocean." "Godey's Lady's Hook," 
" Deniorest's Magazine." the "Weekly Wisconsin." 
"Home Magazine" and manv other prominent 
periodicals. During the brief out brilliant career 
of "Our Continent." edited by Judge Tourgfc, she 
was one of its contributors. She writes for juvenile 
magazines, in addition to her other literary work. 
Her home was lot some years in a pleasant spot on 
Fox river, near Wrightstown. Wis,, but in the au- 
tumn of 189T she removed to South Kaukauoa, 
Wis, Up to that date Mrs. Dayton's literary work 
had been but the recreation of a busy woman, but 
now, relieved of the cares and almost endless labor 
of farm life, she is devoting more time to her pen. 
DBCCA, Haiie, operatic singer, w.ts bom in 
Geoi^etown, Ohio, She is the only daughter of the 





venerable Judge Sandtrs Inhiistou, i>f Washington, 
D. C, and a granddiuij; liter of General Thomas 
Harney, of Mexii:an war fame. Of Scotch descent. 
she has thi: tleJcibU- ([ualities and the firmness of 
pur[Kse which emphasize the character of that 
pc'ople. ami. judging from her keen wit and remark- 
able gifts as a dehneatur of character, there is a 
vein of Iri>u in her lineagL-. Much of her early life 
was s|>ent in Maysville, Mason county, Ky., and 
she- enjoyed oul-of-di«)r pleasures with tlie intensity' 
of heiilthy, hap|)y girlhood. Shu was educated in 
the Sacred Heart Convent, New York, and later 
studied music in Philadelphia, Ph. During her 
school years Marie had a preference and gi«at fond- 
early to exercise tlie poetic faculty. Although Mra, ness for the stage, and she would have made it her 
Davton's lot has been cast among what would seem profession, had not her friends strongly <ipposcd her, 
to be uncongenial assoiiations, she hits the happy VVIiile studying in Philadel[ihia, she had the pleas- 
faculty of idealizing connnon things, and some of ure of seeing and hearing Madame Gerstcr, and 
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that distinguiiihed artist heard the young student 
sing in " Daughter of the Regiment. Gerster was 
delighted and exclaimed: "An Italian voice and an 
American girl! " That eminent artist advised the 
American girl to go to Paris and lake a tlnorough 
course, and, risking all and braving everything, she 
went and was under Ihe tuition of Madame Mar- 
ches! for four years. Out of a class of sixteen, 
" John," as the pupils called her, was the only one 
wfio finished the course. Madame Marches! often 
said to her: " Vou have a well-fed voi<-e, and it is 
kcxkI care, plenty of sleep and beefsteak, Miirie, 
that gives ym the advantage of all these extra half- 
hours." Some of the ver\- strongest traits in the 
character of this artist are her |>ersistent painstaking 
as an artist, her fearless devotion to prnich>le, her 
undaunted bravery and integrity to heiseliand to 
her friends. Her devotion to the flag of the Union 
made her a subject of ridicule sometimes in other 
countries. It is well known th:it Madame Marchesi 
has neither adminition nur fnndni'ss for our "Stars 
and Stripes," and the nearest approach to a rupture 
between her and Marie Deica was the former's 
taunting remarks concerning the Red, White and 
Blue. Jllle. Uecca always carries the American 
flag wherever she goes, and she would fight to 
shield it from insult. Her voice is a soprano of 
the most flexible and remarkable range, reaching F 
natural, with exquisite tone and str<.'ngth. She 
made her dObul in Covent Garden, Knglaiid, 
under the management of Col. Mapleson, as the 
Queen of Night in Mozart's " Magic Flute," and 
made an instant success. She sang three seasons 
with Her Majesty's Iwlian Opera and one season 
with Carl Rosa's English Opera Company Her 
repertoire h;is a wide range, Italian, French, Eng- 
lish, and includes "Lucia." "Sonnambula," "Di- 
ixHah," "Lakme," "Hamlet," "Linda." " Rig- 
oletto," "Faust," "Via Diavolo," "II Barbiere," 
"Don Pasquale," "Dauehter of the Regiment." 
"Marriage of Figaro," "Siignon," "Masked Ball," 
"Magic Flute," " Bohemian Girl." "Nordisa" and 
many others. Since Mile. Decea's dObut in Amer- 
ica she has won a place few American singi-rs have 
ever attained. Her first appearance in Boston was 
a triumph, and the entire press was una 
enthusia.stic admiration of her womlerful 

DB FERE, Hrs. A. I,itsiier, 
voice-lraincr, was born In Hungarj-. She was 
educated in Germany, and from her earliest youlh 
displayed wonderful aptitude and taste for music 
and smging. When she was fourteen years old, 
she appeared in public for the first time, having 
beenchosen tosingasolupart inafestival in Mainz. 
Geimany. The success she achieved on that 
iicr:<siiiii uris such that it was detemtined that she 
should pursue a musical career. She presented 
herself at the customary examination of the 
National Conservatory of Music, of Paris, and was 
at once admitted. After four years of study she 
won two second prizes for singing and opera, and 
the next year she obtained two first prizes 
also ibr singing and opera, which were unani- 
mously awarded to her. A j;old medal, yearly 
awarded to the best singer by the Acadt'mie 
des Beau\-Arls, was also bestowed upon her. 
Having cumpleted her studies, sne was engaged as 
prima donna in the open of Paris. Lyon, Marseilles 
and Bordeaux, She sang in Belgium and Ger- 
many, and, having returned to her native country, 
she was received with enthusiasm at the National 
Opera of Pesth. Later she sang with great suixess 
in the West Indies, and finally went to New York, 
where she resolved to devote herself to the instruc- 
tion of singing. She made a study of classical 
mtisic and constantly sought to improve her 
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method, which seeks the perfection of the vocal 
instrument and of the quality of the Jound. She 
settled in New York in 1S76 and taught vocal music 
there until 1883, when she removed to Brooklyn 
and formed her conservatory of music. In New 
York she taught in the schools of Mrs. Sylvanus 
Reed, of the Misses Charbonnier. of the Charliers 
and of Dr. and Mrs. Van Norman. Her home is 
now in Brooklyn, where she is firmly established. 
Mrs. De Fere combines the French and Italian 
methods of singing in her system. Her husband, 
Eugene De Fere, a graduate of the University of 
Pans, assists her in the conduct and management 
of the De Fere Conservatory. Mrs. De Fere has 
won the palm of "Otticier d' Acad^mie" in Paris, 
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France, a distinction enjoyed by only one other 
woman in the United States, Madam Minnie 
Hauk. 

DB JARlfBTTE, Mrs. Bvelyn Magmder, 
author, bom in Glenmore, Albemarle county, Va., 
4th March. 1S42. Sh? is the third cluld of Benjamin 
Henry and M.iria Minon Magruder. Her father 
was a prominent Virginia lawyer and legislator, and 
in 1864 was elected lo the Confederate Congress. 
He was a great lover of good books and had a line 
library. In the education of his ten children he 
took a lively Interest and an active part Her mother 
was from one of the leading faniilivs of Piedmont, 
Va. Evelyn M-iy Maj;ruder led in early childhood 
a free and happy country life, until boarding schools 
claimed her for seviral terms. Then she became 
an accomplished yoiuig lady of "before the war 
days in Viiginia " She was fn-<)uendy, during her 
father's connection with the General Assembly, a 
visitor to Richmond, where she enjoyed to the full 
the pleasimt social gatherings of that city. In 1864 
Miss Magruder became the wife of Captain Elliott 
H. De Jarnette, whose ancestral home," Pine For- 
est." in SpotLsytvania ciHuity, became her future 
abode. In the himie of her childhood she had 
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ipressed willi a recognition of Ihe heavy The result was that she began lo publish. Several 
'•■—■ of the ownrrfhip of slaves, and she of her poems were sent lo the same magazine 
tegular insiructr r of the youne \vilhout her ktiowledge. Others followed m the 
n the plantation. Amid the cares attend- "Century" and other magazines. These were 
TL-ceived with such favor that she collected her 
p 1 mi and had them pubished under the title of 
"The Old Garden and Other Verses" (Boston, 
1886). Not yet conscious of her power, she issued 
only a limited edition, which was exhausted within a 
Since then that volume has gone through 
IS. Her next and greatest work was 
. . celebrated novel, "John Ward, Preacher" 
{Boston, 1SS8I, which passed through six editions 
in five months. She has since wntten a descrip- 
tive work, "Florida Days " (Boston, 18119), asecmid 
novel entitled "Sidney" (Boston. 1H9U), and short 
stories for the "Atlantic Monthly" and "Long- 

DELBTOMBE, Hiss Alice 9., poet, born 

in Galliijolis, Ohio, 2nd April, 1H54. She is de- 
scended from an old l'"rench family long identified 
with the history of hi-r native town. In early child- 
hood Miss Di'letombe displayed a talent for music, 
mherilud from her mother, liut delicacy of health 
prevented full development of that rich faculty, and 
the musical bent was turned Into poetical channels, 
the eager soul finding that ouilet of expression a 
silent solace through many sad yearri. Her sensi- 
tiveness is averse lo criticism and publicity, a pecul- 
iarity which has ever been at war with her best 
interests. It is a remarkable fact that but few of 
her friends knew of her as a poel until recently, and 
that for over twenty years she has written for the 
mere i)leasure of expR-ssing her poetical thoughts, 
and not for any iiUerior ambition or reputation. 
The admixturi.' of French and German blood, she 
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anl upon the nioihir of :i faniily of eight Lhildren, 
she began her lilernrj- career, in i.syci. "Frank Les- 
lie's .Maguzine, " thi- "Ci:nturj'," the "Atlantic 
Monthly." "Youths' Ciim]iaiuon'' and various news- 
papers have LiLcepted her lunlribulions. In both 
iirose and poi-lry she h;is given lo future generalions 
a glimpse <if hcroiUiUry'sold-limi.' life and customs. 
Among these are her "Old Vole for Young Mas- 
ter" iind "Out on A' Scut^ieDu." 

DEI<AND, Utb. Hargaret, poet and novel- 
ist, born in HiHslturgh. I'a., ijrd Februarj', 1S57. 
Her maiden name w.is Margaret Campliell. She 
was reari-d in I'iltsburch, in ihi- family of her uncle, 
Hon. Benjamin Camiilwll. When ^hc was seven- 
teen years of aj;e, she went to Telham Priory, a 
boarding school m New Kwhelle, near New York, 
Ciiv. Afterwards she entered the Cooper Institute 
and took the course in industrial dL~iign. A hitle 
later and she taught draw ing and design in the Nor- 
mal College of Ni.w York for nshoittime. In 18S0 
she became the wifu of l^rin F. IX'land and with 
her husUind removed lo Doston, Mhs3.| which city 
has since been her home. Mr. IX-land is [H)sse5sed 
of literar)' tastes and ability, and his critical interest 
is of much a.ssislani-e to bur in Iht work. Mrs. 
]>etand tiegan tu write in 1SN4. Her introduction 
to the public was a curious in. ideiit. While walk- 
ing one munniig with Jliss Lucy Di-rby In Br»ion, 
theyslep|H.'d into a market to make some purchases. 
While thiy were waiting, Mrs IK'land husiud her- 
self in writing sext-ral stnnKis of rhyme on a piece ai.ick s. iiivi.T'.Toiini;. 
iif brow'ii paper Ijjii^ on the ciunler. Miss DL-rby 

read ihe \erses with an exclamation of surprise and might say, " puts glamour into all I sci 
delight. The poem was the tlainly and widely the French viva<Hty suMued by Geima 
known "Suicon'," Miss IXirby insisted on send- subtlety and harmony. The result i- 
ing it lo the editor of "Ilaqier's Maga/inc." [HK'lry. Some of her best poems wei 
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" Magazine or Poetry" for 



for the first time 
January, 1891. 

DEVOB, Hrs. Smma Stnitli, woman sutTra- 

S'st. born ill K.iscvill.^, Wiirn-n cyunty. III., land 
u^^I. 1S4Q. Her parents were strictly orthodox, 
ber lather having been a deacon in the Baptist 
I Church for forty years. In early life Miss Smith 
I moved with her parents to the village of Washing- 
I ton, Tazewell county, III., where she lived till her 
I marriace. In youth she developed a remarkable 
I ^ent S}t music, which her parents employed ' 
1 mi^ns in their power to cultivate. At Itie aae ol 
I nineteen years she was made a member of the 
1 faculty of Eureka College and placed in full charce 
I of the department of music, which position she 
[ filled with honor to herself and credit to the institu- 
I tion. In 1879 Miss Smith became the wife of J, H. 
-tf..-u; — . — 111 ^ juj soon after they 
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founded the village that bears their name. About 
a jtar tliereafler they returned again to Huron, 
where Mr. DeN'oe enraged in mercantile business. 
Durinji; the stunmer of 1SS9, while filling the ofhce 
of assistant Stale superintendent of franchise for 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of 
South Dakota. Mrs. DeVoe first attracted public 
notice and began to develop as a public speaker. 
In a convention in St. Lawrence, S. Dak., m June 
of that ^ear, she read an essay on ■ ■ Constitutional 
Ptohilrition and How to Secure It," which u-as 
copied by various newspapers tliruughout the State 
ana brou^t her before the reading public. During 
the following summer her fame spread over the 
entire State as a most forcible and lopfical public 
advticateorthe equality of the sexes. A provision 

n under which South Dakota was 

3 the Union required a vote of Ihe 
^._ . like out llie word male in the clause 
Ctibing the qualifications of an elector, and in 




consequence, at the first State election, a very 
spirited campai^ was waged by the noble-minded 
of the Slat Cjjissis led by the officers of the 



paign had got fairly under way, Mrs. DeVoe's 
fitness for the work, coupled with her untiring 
energy, placed her in the from rank of tlie advo- 
cates .of equal suffrage. Her house in Huron was 
the birthplace of the State organisation, and all 
friends of Ihe cause she cherished found warm 
welcome there, Har home was the headquarters 
of the noted workers within the Stale, and also of the 
committee having the cnntpnign in charge. She 
was made Slate lecturer and a member of the 
executive board, and was consianily in the field 
from early spring till the close of the campaign. 
The State agricultural board pinced her in charge 
of Woman'sDay at the State mt, held in Aberdeen 
in Sejitember. That novel and entertaining feature 
of the fair originated with Mrs. DcVoe, and the 

- if the enterprise was abundantly manifest 

m uie increased attendance, the gate receipts 

being more than double that of any other day 

during thu fair. The suffrage songs, composed by 

her husband, wilh which she embellished her 

eflect. Although Ihe 

unsuccessful in South 

;liL I .iiir.ij,. lit" Mr-i, DeVoe was in no wise 

. I'^r [iiiiii(il,.Liil> iificr election she eom- 

|ilaiiiu[i,4 li.r fiiiuru work and was the first 

tii .nljLin- hi[- co-workers to renewed 

hi the spring of 1891 Mr. and Mrs, DeVoe 

I from Huron to Harvey, III., where they now 

In their new home Mrs. DeVoe found 

mgenial spirits and immediately organized 

■(|uai suffrage society, which through her efforts 

grown to be the largest local suffrage society in 

the State, She is president of the local and also of 

the first Congressional district societies. In iSqa 

she lectured throughout Iowa in the interest of the 

Iowa Slate Kqual Suffrage A-ssocialion. 

DBTO, Rev. Amanda, Universalist minister 
and peace advocate, bom in Clinton, N. Y., 24th 
October, 1838. Her maiden name was Amanda 
Halstead. She was reared in the Society of l^^uak- 
and for many years she was an active partici- 
■ ■- their meetines. At the age of fifteen she 
a school-teacner. After teaching for some 
; attended the Poughkeepsic, N. Y , Colle- 
giate Institute, from which she was graduated in 
1857. In that year she became the wife of Charles 
B. Deyo, a farmer and a cultivated man of Huguenot 
descent. He has always aided his wife in her 
tabors for the elevation of humanity. Their family 
consists of two daughters. Mrs. Deyo was present 
at one of the early anniversaries of^the Universal 
Peace Union in New York City, where she met 
Lucretia Mott, Alfred H. Love and others of the 
friends of pence. There she made her mark as an 
advocate of the doctrines of that ot^anization, and 
she has ever since been an earnest supporter of the 
cause. She has attended all tlie peace anniversaries 
throughout the country, has traveled exten^vety, 
spoken often and organized numerous peace socie- 
ties In 1888 she was called to the pastorate of the 
Universalist Church in Oxford, N. v., having pre- 
viously served as pastor of the Universalist Church 
in Poughkeepsie, N Y. She is now the pastor of 
All Souls Universalist Church in Scranton, Pa. She 
has always been so closely identified with the or- 
ganizations devoted to the abolition of war that she 
is called tlie " Peacemaker." She was one of the 
delegates of the Universal Peace Union to the In- 
ternational Peace Congress and the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1889, and did some effective work '~ '"-- 
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peace cause. Hlt addrt^s to the congress was whose utteranres Abby Morliin listened were 
printed amldislribiitetl atthe Kxp(Kiiti[>ii. She was Carrisun and Horace Mann. She early be^n to 
he Woman's put lier thoiij^lits iin paper. Wliile aiulng in the 
rL'Seiiled the work of her home, she found time to write prose 
and vorse. Slie wus (he only daughter, and her 



also present and prcsenteil a paritr in iht VVoi 
Rights Congress in Paris. She reprLSeniei 
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five brothers made plenty of work for her. When 
the "conimiinity '' ideas were started, her father 
seized upon them as promisinf; realization of his 
hope for the practical recognition of the brother- 
hood of the race, und joined the celebrated Brook 
Farm Connnunity, building a house and moving 
thL-re with his family. A few weeks convince<i him 
of the failure of tlie schenii-, and he returned to 
PI\Tnouthandr:'sumedhislm iiii-ss. Mrs. Lliaz' mar- 
ried life was very l)rief, and sht- w.nsleft witli two little 
sons til care for. Wlientheboys were small, shecut 
and made tht-ir ganiienls. taught a juvenile singing 
schcM)l. private and public schm.ls. and was for one 
siuniiier hoviseki.i.-per at a summer resort on an 
island near rivu^oiiih. uliere she did all the Iirciid 
and cake making. I)ecaiise her cook w.-k unsatis- 
rac:Ior>'. At 'iiie time she "put out" ^kiirk for a 
large clothing house and in visiting the "lofts" 
wliere this w"is done she riTelved harsh proofs ol 
the poorly paid work of skillful women, who had no 
oilier recourse. In if>6i Mrs. l)ia/ sent a story to 
the "Atlantic Monthly." under an as.sumed name, 
and was tk-lighled with her success when it was 
accepted and slie received a check for fortv dollars 
for it. Fffini that time she took ui> her iffe work, 
to reach and hel[) her fellows througli her pen. Her 
stories for i-hildr<-n, originally |iiibiislied in "Young 
Folks" and other magjwines. have a wide fame, 
itnd series after series. iHrginniiig with "William 
Henrv\ Letters to His Grandmother," "Pink 
and Blue," "The Little Country Girl," "Farmer 



union in the U'oman's Council held in Washington, 
D. C. in March. iSS3, and signalized the occ.ision 
by calling a grand peace meeting in the Cliurch of 
Our Father, where many prominent women made 
addresses. In addition to her arduous work in the 
ministry for the last si:* years, preaching three times 
each Sabbath day and alteiiding funerals and wed- 
dings, she has been an active worker in the temper- 
ance and prohibition cause, and at one time traveled 
and lectured fur that interest and organized its work. 
That lalmr she still continues as opportunity will 
l>crmit; but her great work is her etfort to substitute 
peace for war and harmonize the <litllculties con- 
stantly arising in families, neighborhoods and 
churches. By the efforts of herself and her hus- 
band, the Dutchess County Peace Society, one of 
the large and nourishing branches of the L'ni\'er5al 
Peace I'nion, was ornanized in iHjs and kept by 
them in active life until her ministerial duties made 
it necessary to turn over the work to othi-rs. 

DIAZ, Mtb. Abby Morton, iiulr>iri:il re- 
foriiR-r. hum in Plymnulh. M.i^s., in iH^r. She is 
<lesc<wl,d from C.eor-e M.irl.m. ,.ne of the Ply- 
miiutb Pilgrims. ■• ■ 
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^eston became editor of " Hearth and Home," 
s advised by William Dean Howells to write 
tf to Mrs. Diaz, and he did so, tlie correspondence 
t resulting in the series ol^ papers upuri the miusehold 
life of women which were feigned lo have 
been found in "The Schoolmaster's Trunk." 
These and others are included in two volumes, 
■'The Bybury Book" and "Domestic Problems." 
Her letters and articles on household and domestic 
difticullies caused her to be looked upon as one 
speaking with authority, and she was invited to 
lecture upon those questions. She read a paper in 
(he Woman's Congress held in Philadelphia in 
1876. The paper was entitled "The Development 
of Character m Schools," since published m the 
"Arena." She helped to organize the present 
Woman's Educational and Industrial Union of 
Boston. An important work of that association 
has been the impetus riven to the legal protection 
of helpless women and girls from emjiloyers and 
advertisers who refuse to pay honestly earned 
wages, or by seductive printed promises wile from 
their victims money ana hours of work, for which 
they elude payment by trickery. Mrs. Diaz is a 

Erofound believer in the "Science of the Higher 
ife," otherwise known as "Christian Science," 
and has tested its efHciency in healing and its power 
forspiritual good, and has written several pamphlets 
on the sulgecl. Her latest work has been courses 
of talks on the (questions of the day, including the 
ethics of nationalism, Christian socialism, progress- 
ive morality, life, or what is it to live? character 
, work in homes and schools, human nature, compe- 
I tilion, and another pamphlet of hers containing a 
I series of papers on arbitration, firat p'.iblished in uie 
F "Independent." Mrs. Diaz now makes her home 
in Belmont. Ma,ss.. with her oldest son. She has 
been unanimously re-elecled president of the edu- 
cational and indiLitrial association ever>' jear since 
its oi^anization. 

DICKINSON, Hiss Anoa Elizabeth, or- 
ator, audior, playwright, actor, reformer and phil- 
anthropist, 00m aBth October 1842. in Phiiadel- 
fihifl, Pa. Her father. John Dickinson^ died in 1844. 
eaving his family in straitened circumstances. 
Anna was sent to the Friends' free school, as her 
parents belonged to that society. Her early life 
was full of struggles against adverse conditujns. 
She studied earnestly and read enthusinsticalK. 
Whenever she earned any money, she spent it for 
books. When she was only fourteen years old, she 
wrote an article on slavery for the "Liberator." 
She made her d^but as a public speaker in 1837, in 
a meeting for discussion held by the Progressive 
■^ Friends, chiefly interested in the anti^slavtry move- 
One of the men delivered an insolent tirade 

__ it women, and Anna took up the cudgel in 

K behaif of her sex and worsted her insulter. From 

■ 'ttat time she spokefrequentiy. generally on slavery 

1 temperance. In 1S59 and i860 she taught 

1 in Berks county, Pa., and in i86j, from April 

Ecember, she was employed in the United 

i Mint in Philadelphia. She was dismissed 

Q the Mint because, in a speech in West Chester. 

said that the battle of Ball's Bluff " was lost, 

; through ignorance and incompetence, but 

lagti the treason of the commanding general 

jCiellan)." After dismissal she madeaprofes- 

n of lecturing, adding political su!:gects to her 

. William Lloyd Garrison, who heard 

le of her addresses in Kennett, Pa., named her 

~eGirl Orator," and invited her to speak in the 

tmity Course in Music Hall, Boston, Mass.. in 

She spoke on " The National Crisis." She 

_.:ted attention and was engaged to speak in 

If Hampshire, in Connecticut, in New York City 
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and in Philadelphia. From that timf jII the endof 
the Civil War she spoke on war issues. In iS6jshe 
was engaged to deliver a series of addresses, in the 
gubernatorial campaig^n, Ihioughoul the coa! re- 
gions, as the male orators were afraid to enter those 
regions so soon after the draft riots. On t6th Jan- 
uary, i86i, she spoke in Washington, P. C, and 
donated tne proceeds, over #1,000, to tlie Freed- 
men's Relief Society. She delivered many ad- 
dresses in camps aiid hospitals. After the war- 
echoes ceased, she spoke from the lyceum platfonn 
chiefly, her lectures being on "Reconstruction" 
and "Woman's Work and Wages." In 1869 she 
visited Utah, and afterward she leemted on ' ' WTiited 
Sepulchres," referring to Mormonism. Her sub- 
sequent lectures were " Demagogues and Work- 
ingmen," "Joan of Arc," and "Between Us Be 
Truth," the last-named devolud Il.i Mis.'^nuri am! 
Pennsylvania, in 1873, wherry ^.^•■. -; -■-• . ■' 
bills were up for discussion, ' ' 




son decided to leave the lecture platform a 
upon the stage. She made her dtfbut in "A Crown 
of Thorns," a play written by herself, and her re- 
ception was unfavorable. She next essa>-ed Shake- 
spearean tragic r61es, including Haniletand olhets. 
She afterwards gave dramatic readings, but the 
stage and the dramatic platform were not suited tu 
her, and she returned to the lecture platform. She 
gave a number of brilliant lectures,*" Platform and 
Stage," "For Yourself," and others. In 1880 she 
wrote a play, "The American Girl," for Fanny 
I^vcnport, which was moderately successful. 
Among Miss Dickinson's published works are 
"What Answer?" a nowl (Boston. 1868), "A Pay- 
ing Inveslmem" (Btision, 1876), and "A Ragged 
Register of People, Places and Opinions" (New 
York, 1879). Amongthe plavs written bv her are 
"Aurelian," written forjohn McCullough, but never 
produced, as his failing powers prevented "A Crown 
of Thorns" and "The Test of Honor." After 



she aeain came before tbe public, uirough family a tocher in the public schools of Philaddphis. 
difficulties and through a si— ' '■' — '—* "— '^'— ' • ■'' ' — -• '•■ — "— 

" ■ ■■ ' ■' : ITesiden 

In il 
he ha 
under treatment for some time for failing liealth. 
Miss Dickinson in her younger days was a woman 
of singular powers of sarcasm, of judgment, of dis- 
section of theories and motives, and of eloquence 
that can be understood only by those who have 
heard her on the platform. She has a strong, fine, 
intelligent face, self-possession, courage that en- 
abled her to stand fier Kriiund when fired at by 
Striking miners in Pennsylvania, and all the endow- 
ments of presence, voice, wit, pathos and intense 
dramatic ler\-or that go to make the great orator. 
Her work in each the was distinctly marked. In 
her school work, her novels, her sketches, her lec- 
tures, she was uniiiuc. Her plays contain i)assajges 
of undisputed greatness, of poetic beauty aiid'^of 
sublime pathos. She acquired an ample fortune 
through her lectures, but she has given away the 
bulk of it in all kinds of charities. 

DICKINSON, Miss Snsan ^., ioumalist, 
born near Rciiding I'a . wiis reired iiiul educated 
in Philadelphia. Her mother's family were among 
the eirk settler? of .Maryland. They were (Juakera, 
who Iclt England in i66a and [66t .ind settled on 
the eastern shore of the colony of .Marjiand. Her 
father's ancestors were of the same religious faith 
as her ni<>lher's, and were among the Slarj-land 
pioneers. About 1750 the Dickinsons moved into 
Bouthem I'ennsylvania. Miss I)ickinsi>n"s f.ither 
was a wholesale and retail dry-goods merchant 
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" Saturday Eveo- 
Fla^," and othef 
' Erne Evergreen," 
on." In 1872 ue 
o her productioBS. 
ing friend. 
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in Philadelphia. He died and left a family of five 
young children, who were carefully reared by 
the mother. Tliey were educated in the select 
■cbools of the .Society of Friends in Philadelphia, 



|K>ems appeared tirst in ih 
ing Post, the Boston "Tru 
iouruals, under the pen-names 
"Violet May " and "Ada Vei 
began to sign her own name 

Her first book was a memoir _ , , 

written for the Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
Her first regular journalistic work was in the bio- 
grajihical or obituarv department of the New York 
" Herald," to whicli she was a contributor from 
November. 1S74, until 18S1. From 1875 to l878sbe 
was a regular contributor to the New York " Daily 
Graphic." From 1875 to 1882 she was a confr 
spondent from nortlieiLStern Pennsylvania to tbe 
Philadelphia "Press." She also wrote a good 
deal for the papers of Srrantiin and Wilkes-Barrf, 
Pa., and for tile Boston "Evening Traveller." Other 
duties seriously interrupted her literary work for 

iears, but she has never wholly given it up. Sace 
une, 1891, she h.is been a member of the editorial 
slair of the Scrantou "Truth." She contributes 
occasionally lo other journals. Miss Dickinson has 
been a niemlier of the Protestant Episcopal Chiirdi 
eier since she left school. She writes herself down 
a jounialist. although her inclinations have always 
been towanls purely literar>' work, and she has ac- 
complished enough tojuslify the name "author." 
Domestic cares have hindered her in her work, but 
the Quaker courage born in her has carried her 
over obstacles that seemed insurmountable^ 

DICKI^W, HUB Adelaide I^U, edum- 
tor, born of French Catholic parent^ in Orwdl, 
Vl, 6th March, 1859. At the age of fourteen ahe 
left the Citholic Church, and sochi after united 
with the Baptist Church, of which she is now ■ 
meml>er. As a girl she was bright and cheerM, 



DlCKLoW. 

fund of books ami quick tci Itiim, Hlt wlucation 
was IxiKiin i[i tlic public sdiuuls of Oru'cll iiiid 
l-'uir Haven. Vt.. where ber parents resided. In 
1K74 slie eiilii^red the State Norninl School in 
Albany, N. Y., and fnini there she ttviit to the 
Syracuse Univfrwty, where sbe was graduated 
with honurit. Miss Dicklow's parents b«ii)g in 
humble circunistant'es, she liad to work her own 
way from bt-Kiniiig to end. -After Kraduatini; sIm 
taught for two wars and then enteretl the 
\Vi>man's Miilicarc'i>llft,'e of I'hiladdphia. uith 
the intention of t-ikinj; np the iiractU-e of nuM.li- 
<nne. At the <-nd <.f one yt-nr sin- «iis calk-il f-. 
Kansa.<;, and siion afltr the posilion nf [irofessur 
of nKxIem lanjiuajces in Ollawii LiiivLTsitv was 
oHered to her, which she iiccfi.tt-d. Miss Hickl.nv 
did not give up lii-r stmliis 
tinutil a flose stiii" 
of Hi.[). fr..nihi-r 

DI£HI„ Miss Cora Victoria, noisier of 
dei-iLs, U.ni ill Ijiiin-.lnii. I iiiiui imiim-. I'a.. 19th 
January. iSfi*,. When -Km n v. a is ..U[ sh.- moved 
with her iiareiits ic. r.r.at Hiiid. Kas,. uhcre the 
family hved ..n a farm f^.r live years. H.r father. 
H. L". IJiehl. haviii;; 11.. smi, sh.iped his (iaii5;ht(-r-s 
with the vie«- iif hriiiyiiiw: her lonvard as 
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Guthrie for rejiisteriifdtvds for l-oRnn county and 
was after«ar<l endorsed by the iJemocrats. She 
conducted an aEKfessive campaign an<l, acconi- 
|)anie<1 by her lather. stuiiii>ea the ciiunty. Htr 

sjieeches showed ability aiitl eamestnes,s, and she 
got the largest niajorilv of .iny one on the ticket. 
She has the disliiictiun of Ijein^ the first woman to 
hold office in Oklahoma, and also is the ymmgest 
woman it) the coimlrv to coiidml a [wlitical 
cain|>aigii in her i^wn Itelialf 
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DZQG3. Hra. Annie I<e Porte, politician and DIGHT, Hrs. Harj A. G., physician, bom 

journiilist, boni in Loniloii, Onliino, Can., aand in Portsmouth, (Jhii), 7lh November, i860. She is 

Febuan', 1853. Sliebecami- the wife oF A. S. DiKK^, theorily dauetiter of Mar>' V. Gliddcn and Geor^ 

of l.awrenci;, Kans., in 1S73 Their family con- Crawfuid. Her mother, who died aand ^i^nl, 

sists u( iwu daughters and one son. .Mrs. Ui^gs 

traces lier ancestry in a direct line to General John 

Stark, of Rc\i.)!utu)nary fame. She has certainly 

inherited his tightinj! i[iialilics. After her marriage 

she bejpni her career in pnlilic as a jiiuriialist. She 

entereil the field to finhl for political and personal 

i[ide[»:ndeiicc and eijualily. She lectured before 

literar " ' 



reforniatori- ami relinious a,sseni Wages 
ver\' snccessfullv. In reli>;ion slie is a railical L'ni- 
L-irian. When the Alliani-e movement among the 
western farmers Iie^an. she entered the tield and 
soonfuimd herself iit the front amoiif; those who 
were en[;ineerinn tluil great industrial movement. 
During the political Ciinipaigns in Kaiisiisaiidneish- 
boriiit; States she made many spetclies. She was 
chosen by the People's I'arty lo reply to the plat- 
form utterances of John J. [ngalls, lo wliose over- 
throw she conirilmled KirgeK'. She waselected na- 
tional secretiiry of tiie National Citizens' induslrial 
Alliance, [it the annual nieetinK of that or);ani;^ation 
in SL lAiuis, Mo.. Jin<l Kebuarj-. 1M92. Mrs. Diggs 
is a clear, forcllile writer, a stroiig, [iltractive orator, 
and a thinker and reasoncr of muisnal junver. She 
has done considerable lecturing and preaihing. In 
iHSi she addres.sed the annual convention of the 
Kree Religious Association, In Ruslon, M.iss., on 
"Liberalism in tlit* West." She has for wars Ijeen 
a tnenilK.T of the Woman's Christian Teni|>erance 
Union. Much of her journalistic work wasdoneon 
the "AdMiiale." the or^an of the Alliance, on 
which journal she served as the leadiiiK edilorial 
writer. She has spent much time in Washington, 
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of iiUelligence and refinement, 
jrie of the cultured New Kngland 
nieiitai oualities which she tran,s- 
Ightet. Sirs. Crawford believed in 
itii.n of women and encouraged 
jursue the [irofession of her choice, 



D. C, since the upheaval niused l.v the Allianc 
ami has done not.ihle work in <-orri.-s[)ond.t»e fc 
the weslt-ni newspapers. She is |iresid.-nt ut tl 
Womail\ -Mliimri- of the District ..1 Cohirnbia. 



for which, by her nali^ral abilities and her acquire- 
ments, she is inialified, and in whii-h she is now ac- 
tively engaged. Dr. night is a young woman of 
versatile talents. She Is a line musician, and a 
graduate of tjie New Kngland Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, Boston. She spciks ( li-rriian liuenlly. She is 
a moiiel housekee]»r as well as mistress of the art 
of healing. She was graduitted from the depart- 
ment of regular medicine and surgery of the Vni- 
vcrsitv of .\lichi;;aii. one of tile voungest of the 
class of [S,S.i. Ki-tviniing to nliio, she practiced a 
year and thei- \u iit abroad imd continued her 
studies ill Paris ,:ml Vi«iiii.i for two ye.trs. She re- 
turned to rort-^niunih and m.ls chosen president of 
the Hempstead Aci.liinv of .Medicine. While a 
student in medic tin-, she iw.iiU- die aci|naintance of 
l'rorcss<ir Charles I. Diglu. .M. D,. at that time one 
of the medical faculty of the I 'ni\ersity of Michigan. 
whi> aftera six year's profes,sorsliip m die Anieri- 
Ciin l^ledical College in lIi-}-rout, Syria, returned to 
America to many her. Asa lecturer Dr. Oi^-ln is 
pleasing and fonible. Shi- is tniergetic in urging to 
eftbns for S'H'ial reforms and fiir the improvement 
of the race, by iibserviiig die la«s of life, health and 
heredilv. Her home is row in Faribault, Minn. 
DIIfXAVE, Hiss Blanche, artist, was bom 
•, in Svmcuse. N. Y. Slwisthe daughter of the late 
If Stephen Dillaye. of Syracuse, whose writings on 
e paiier monev and the tarilfwon him an enviable 
reput,ttion. ' From eariy <hi!dho<Ki Miss Uillayc 
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shnwx-d unusual tnl(;nt fn>m drawing hikI ;i [Ci-Duinu (litrd in Trunton, N. J., 7th July, tftti?. Ik-r fiiltu'r. 
arttKlic npprcciatiiin of pictures. Sii ni.irkt.-(l was a Jliwiuii nu-n'li,mi, ilini id i.Sii. iind 1 )i)ri)ilifii 
hi.-r aliilily and Ku stronK Kcr dtsirc to Ih: an aitist. stiirtcd a s<-li<iiil fur Kirls in tli:il city. Slii' lK-t'iiiiif 
that she was alloMtxl tudtn'utcaj'carUi UieKtudy of inu-ri-iti'd in the coiiviits in Stnii,' prisms, visilvil 

ind wiirkwi to sciuri' lietliT trt'iitniunt for 



tlierii. fkr 

lab .IS br. ■ 



I hiT pliilaiitliroi 
ill rS^.i. H'livii > 




; forlurlL-altli. 
1S37 s 






litr liilNirs fur tlur iMti|n-rs. lima' 
in which slit wus iissi^.d in- ki 
'Mic comlitioii of allliirs in' tliL 
almshnusc aroused Iiit iliili;;llM 
alxjiit to Scrnri- -mi imiirovi'iiient 
cariiiR for tilt; iiis;uii; [kiiijiits. 
Stale t-ast <.l thi; Kocky Mourn; 



in tlu- nu-lluHk <,f 
Slit: visii...l ev.Tv 
ins, wiirkin;; witfi 
uie ii-;psiaiurt.-s 10 ])rc)Viiii: lor thi: ri'liH' of llii- 
wrttcliwl iniiiiili-s of tin- jiiils, |>ri>iins, iilms- 
h<>usi.-s and asylums. In Indiana. Illinois, Nnrlli 
Carolina, N<.-iv S'ork .-iiid l'<-no>ylvania she was 
espt'dally siiccL'ssfu] in si'i iiriu); k-i^slativi' .'ii'iiiin |ii 
establish Stale hiiiatir ilsvIiiiiis. in Jainiai y, i!44.i, 
she addressed tn the l^cKisLitureof ^Ia.■isal'h'us(■tl^•a 
ineniorial iulii.-h;iiriiftli(: ''inssiiU:]KT.iii]is tninlMUMl 
within this Oininionw<.'aUh. in (;a;;i-s, i-1»m:1s, c:el- 
lars, st!ills. i>.-ns; chaimil, niik.tl. l«-iiti-n with nwls, 
.nnd liLshed jnio olifdi>-nic: " Th.- n.-siilt mils a 
KTi-at improvi'iiifut. In tuvnty Stales sh>- visitt-d 
asvlunis. |H,inlcd out .-.bus.-, ami snKJ;.-sted ri-forins. 
She succc'ik^d in f'aitidin^ tliirtv-two asviunis in 
llie Uniltd Sliites, in Canaija. Nova Scotia. C iuuni- 
sey and Konie. Slic si'.nri'd the clLinj^int; of llie 
lunacy lawsofSrolland. Slie w.-iit lo Kuro|je. .-.iid 
there she visited I'uris, Flurente, Koine, Athens, 



drawint;. About that ti.ne an o|)[)ortui)ily to teach 
drawing in a youns ladies' scIuhjI in i'lnladelphia 
was opened to her. and she was thus enabled lo 
pursue her art studies for several years in ihi- I'lnla- 
delphia Academy i>f Fine Arts, hk-r i)ri'fereiue 
fornlack and white was llie s<iurce of nnich con- 
cern to her in her early arl days. She tiHik one 
lesson of Slejilien Ferrier in the techiiiiiiie of elrli- 
ing. It seenied so ^im|ile lha( she unhesitaiinj;ty 
sent in her name as a coniribnlor to an cxhiliiliiin 
to In: held in llie .Academv of l-"iue Arts, and went 
so far as to order liei frame. Slif knew little of die 
vicissitudes of llie etcher, bnl she w;is on tiie way 
to learn, for. when the exhibition opened, her lal>or 
H'a.s represented only Jiy an un.lerbitten iilale. an 
emtrty frame, the name in the aibihiKUii "fa iu-\er- 
finished ell 'hint;, and the knowledge th.il etchin>; 
re|iresentspatientla)>'>r HSu-e)lHsin->)iiralion. 'j'he 
same >-ear Sttiiben farrish came In her resnie. and 
hv his Counsel and assisLinci.- eiiabk-il her lo wurk 
wllh insight and certainly-. She has conlributeil lo 
all of the leading eidiitiitiiiiis of thiscuuniry. Her 
etchin)^ have also lieen fai-ijrably rifivd abroad. 
In the raice for etrhinus that h<is prev.-.ilril diirin;^ 
the pa.sl few years Miss liillayi ha'i n.-ur .oiide- 
scended to de;;r.ide Ine art to ])■ p|jiil,ir u-.i-s. btil has 
maintaine<l th.it Irue iiainlernliher's slvle which 
first hroujiht her into notii e. Her imiiri.-.^-ioiw are 
vivid and marked by a slroii;;i.ri;;inalily. Ik-r am- 
bition is not satisfied to tra\'.'l in the siii^le track of 
an etcher. Her studio on S'-iith I'cnn Square, 
I'hiiadelphia, shows talent In various other direc- 
tiinis. Her illustrations and manuscriiits have { 
found their way into sevenil leadini; mafja/ines. I 

DIX, Hlse Dorothea X*., )jhilanihr<>)ii-i and • 
army nurse, bom in Hamjiden. .Me., in I'm. and t 
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she mi^ht render effectual service to men and 
women in whom the loss of reason had not extin- 
guished the human nature, in which her religious 
soul alwaj-s saw the work of God. The years 
between her return from Europe and the outbreak 
of the Civil War Miss llix spent in confiruiinf; the 
strength of the asylums that had H[)run(; from her 
labors. On iqlh A[ml, iS6[, she went to An duty 
as a nurse in tfie Union army. During the war she 
was chief uf the woman nurses, and to her is due 
the soldiers' monument at Ki)rtress Monroe. She 
established a lifesaviii); station on Sable Island, 
and. after the «ar, tiHik up OKain her avlunis, 
seeking; their enlan;emeut, improvi-mi-nt and main- 
tenance. At eighty years of aj;e a n-trcat was 
offered her in the '1 reiilou asvlum, which she was 
wont to call Iut ■' first-lH.rii " child. There, after 
five years of suflerins, she dird. Hcsidi-s btiuK the 
author ofcounik-ss mcniurial;. to kiiislatiires on the 
suNect of lunatic asylums, Miss l)ix wrote and 
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DIXON, Mrs. Mary J. Scarlett 
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seven children. Her father was a farmer. He 
died when she was alx.iil four vears old, and a 
hrodicr's <lcalh scMjn alter left the mother with six 
chiklreii, on a farm not very productive, and «ilh 
plenty of hard work, in which all the children did 
iheir full share. When the adtation against slavery 
loomed up in l8,v>, the family was the only one In 
the ueiKhborhoiiil that took an active fiart, and 
their house became the resort for anti- slavery 
lectures. When Mary was sixteen years old, her 



mother died. As soon as the estate was settlM, 
she b«^n to teach in country schools. After teach- 
ing a tew yearri, she went to boarding-school for a 
year, and again taught for a time, and went again 
to boarding-school one term. Her thoughts were 
led toward medicine in early childhcMW. With 
the aim of becominff a physician, her leaching was 
to provide means. When in 1850 the Female 
Medical College of Pennsylvania, later changed to 
the Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
opened its doors to students, she received informa- 
tion from one of its professors that she was wanted. 
Duties to her oldest sister prevented her from enter- 
> ij; until the autumn of 1855. She was graduated 
ill 1S57. I'"eeling that the time for study was too 
short, she tiM)k another course of lectures, better to 
fit her for general practice. During that course of 
lectures she took st^ecial pains to obtain practice 
among the poor, in order to build up the clinic at 
the college, not only for her own benefit, but for 
the gener;il good of the college. During a part of 
185S-59 she gave lectures on hj^giene in country 
towns and villages. In the autumn of 1S59 she was 
appointed demonstrator of anatomy in the 
Woman's Medical College and returned to Phila- 
delphia to take the position. The hospitals in the 
city were not open to women physicians for instruc- 
tion, and the college management felt it necessary 
to make some change for the lietter clinical instruc- 
tion of the students. Laqter buildings were pur- 
chased for a u'oman's hospital, in' which rooms 
could be utilised temporarily for college purposes. 
In the h<ispita1 ICnieline H. Cleveland, M.D., was 
appointed resident physiciimand Dr. Scarlett assist- 
ant physician. There they built up a good cMnic 
and out-door practice, which, in addition to the 
hos[>itat. afforded the students good opportunities 
for practical iusiruction. In 1862 she received the 
iippointment ofprofessorof anatomy in the college. 
After a few years, feeling she had undertaken too 
muih, she resigned the ]>ositlon of demonstrator of 
anatomy. In 1K65 she resigned the position of as- 
sistant physidan in the liosjiitiil, to make a home 
fur herself. In 1868 she returned to the hospital as 
resident physician, reniaining there until 1871, when 
she returned to her home, at the same time being 
ap]>olnted visiting i)h\-sician lo ihi- hospital. On 
8th .Maj', 187,5. *''"' fx^'iii'ii- the h ile of G. Washing- 
ton Dixon, slill R-liiining her pror(.-ssor:.liip and en- 
gaged in actlw praclicL". along with her duties as 
pniltTiSor of anatomy. In 18S1 her connection 
with the college was discontinued. As glaucoma 
was troubling her. she placed herself under tile care 
of u skilled ophlhahuologist fur the treatment of 
her eyes. She coiitimied actively engaged until 
through diminished vision she was liirced lo hand 
over manv patii-nts to others, ^le still continues 
to treitt some crises. She resides in Philadelphia. 
DODD, Mrs. Anna Bowman, author, was 
born in Brooklyn, N. \. She is a daughter of 
Stephen M. lilake. At the age of twelve years she 
beg.iti t" write stories, and her subsetiuent educa- 
tion was snpiJicmciited by travel and study in 
Europe. One of her first ellorts for the public 
was a translation of one of Theophile Gamier's 
works, which was published in the New S'ork 
"Kveiiing Post." She was engaged to contribute 
editorials and other articles to that journal. She 
wrote many short stories, essays and a series ij 
articles on church music for" Harper's Magazine." 
She wrote a paper on the School of Philosophy in 
Concord. French and English journals copied it, 
and the author found her services and talents in 
growing demand. She was en|;aged by Uje Harp- 
ers to furnish an exhaustive article on the political 
leaders of France, to prepare which she went to 
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Europe, in order to be able to study her subject on rinid economy she saved a small sum of money, 
theground. She wascordially receivedbyscholars, and in her twenty-third year received her dipluma 
who had read her articles on iht Ci>ncord School, from Dr. Simtt's seminary-. The much-coveted col- 
Bcfbre retuminK. she went to Rome aud prepared a lege course was not Riven up. The univeisity in 
description of the carnival for " Harper's Mnga- Ann Arljor was founded, and its dimrs were alter- 
zine." Her first book was "Cathe<iral Days" HanLstliri>wnc>jn;iilowonieii, AiiliiHJi.ivith llnrace 
(Boston, 18871. and her second "The Re|Jiiblic of Mann at Its head iidniilled wouii-naiid in the sprinn 
the Fuliire" iNew York, 1SS71. both of which were of 1856 Miss Way entered the preparatory depart- 
successful. She has publiihed one novel. "(Mo- ment of that collect-. Agiiin her plans were frus- 
rinda " ( liuston. 1888), and a book on Normnndy. Irated. Sickni-ss in lier father's family culled her 
"In and Out of Three Norniamly linis" (New hun:e and also prevented h<.-r from eamin? money. 
York, 1892). She is busy with domestic ' duties, The following year she l>ecame the wife of Andrew 
but she is workinR alwap iuthe literary field. She Dodds,ayounj;SL-otchman,wluiselilieralviett-swere 
has a charmiiiK home in New Vorl:. In 18S1 she in harmony with her oivn. Tliev made their home 
became ihe wife o( KiKvard Williani-; H.-Jd, of in Yellow Sjtrinp;. Ohio, and Mrs. Dodds reuL-wi'd 
Boston, bnl ulinse residence has hi-en for sever:il her studies m Anlioch, wlii-re she afti-ruiird i;radu- 
years in New York. aled. She also completed a medical i-ourse. in 

DODDS, Mrs. Susanna Way, physician, 1864, in the New York HvBci(>-Thtrii|H:iili<- Col- 
bom in a loK cabin in Katxlolph cijuiitv, near Kith- Uy-e. llcr husband at that time enlisted in the 
mond, Ind.. n^lli Novt-mlier. rSv M'-r fuller u'as l''ederal army, and by exposure in ihe mountains 
a lineal descendant of Henry VV'aj, a I'urilan, who of Vinjinia contracted a fatal (lise;tse. A short 
tinte before his death the facnily [noved to St. 1 jiuis, 
.Mo., and in 187.1 Dr. Dodds IXK'an ti> practice in 
that city. She was joined by her hnsbiind's sister. 
Dr. Mnry D<hI<Is, with whom sh<j is still associated. 
As phpicians they have done much for the physi- 
cal redemption nf women. Dr. Susanna Way 
Dodils is dean of the St. Louis I ly^iionic ColieKe of 
Physicians and Snr;;eons, and also a meinlHT of 
its faeiilly. She has written and published n work 
on dietetics, entitled "Health in the Household," 
and has contrihuted to a number of health journals 
and oilier papers, 

DODG£, MisB Grace Hoadle:^. |>hilanthro- 
pisl and edutatimial reformer, born in New York 
City, in 1856 With larne wealth and hijih social 
position, .Miss IVKlfe has devoted mueh of her 
time to works <>t' charity iu her native city. Iei 1886 
she was appointed a school tunuiiissioner on the 
New York school board, in c<Hii|>;iny with Mrs. 
Agnew. Her work in that jMi-iiliun fully justified 
the new movement that ndleil fiir Women members 
of that boanl. On enivrinj; her ik'w field of lal>or 
she said; "1 cime into ttie board of education 
with three distinct objects in vie", to remember my 
oath of otiice, which me.ms t.i sustain the manu.d 
of the board of education; t.i consider for the 
200,000 children m die public schniils what is 
wisest and best for diem : tu I'.- luv.d to die 4,l>oo 
teachers, and to think of myself .is the es[)ecial 
representative of 3,.S""' wiinieri teiicher?." lill- 
nietliatdy after appoiiitmi'iit .Miss ]X>di:e and Mre. 
Asnew made a study of the iiianual. of methods in 
this country and in odiers, of iHKtks. buildin;^, 
schiM.1l funiilure and ap|>aratus, discipline and all 
that pertains to schools and teachiiiK, and Miss 
Dodjje gave to thesi.: dulits almost her entire time, 
.1 this country in i6,to. and accomplished an uiijirecc-dented aminint ol 
vere members of the work. She visited, with more or less freinieney, 
r ancestors, who went every day school in the city, 1^2 in numlKT. and 
; orit;inally from the thirty-nine eveninj; schools, became aci|naintcd 
Nantucket. Susanna was the eldest of thirteen as far as pijssible with every teacher and piiiicipal, 
children. The father was in moderate circiim- studied the conditiniis anil neircvsilies of e.-ich 
stances and could give them only a conimon-school school, and made careful notes (or reports. The 
education. The eldest daughter was ambitious, committees on which she serverl were those on 
and early set her heart on goin^ to <;i.>llc-^e. To auditin^^ on school biHiks and courses of study, on 
her ^at grief, she soon found that, with the ex- school furniture, on sites and new schools, and on 
ceplion of Oberlin, there was not a college in the evening schools, and the reports which were made 
land that would admit women. There were only while she was a nieniher of those committees were 
ladies' seminaries. She therefore decided to go to peculiarly interesting and iniportanl, and several 
Oxford Female Institute, which was then con- of tlicin have deen the means of great and signif- 
ducted by Rev. J. W. Scott, the father-in-law of icant changes. When there arc added to the duties 
President Benjamin Harrison. Tu do this. Miss already mentioned an attendance at school-board 
Way began teaching in the common si^hools at a meetings twice a mouth, the sessions crflen lasting 
salary of eight dollars a month, and boarded her- from four to eight o'clock, semi-weekly committee 
self. She was then seventeen years of age. By meetings, and a half day on Saturday, which Miss 
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Dodge devotes to the reception of teachers in her where her gnrlhood was spent. She attended the 
private olTice in her home on Madison Avenue, public school and afterwards spent several terms in 
when she hears their grievances and gives them a select school for younc ladies. When she was 
advice, it will be undei^tood that nut only were the seventeen years old, she began to teach a district 
regular duties of thit position onerous, but the school in a neighboring town. She next taucht 
gratuitous and self-im]x)sed ones were far from successfully in her own town. After teaching for 
Kght It was due conspicuously to Miss Dodge's some terms, she went to the Lawrence Acadeniyin 
influence that, in spite of opiHshion, ntnnual train- Grolon, Mass. She completed her education in the 
ing has been inlri>du(-e<l into the schools in jiart. Townsend Female Seminary, In Townsend, MasS- 
Klie si'curtd rt-licf for cerlain over-crowded primary After graduating from that school, she was chosen 
and grammar schools. She succet-ded in having a teacher in the nistituiiun. Oneyear later she was 
tli>- school Itoard <'U[niiuie the evL'nirig schools for chosen principal of the school, a position which she 
girls, and she aided in corr.ctinn the plan of ap- held for seven years. She held the position of prin- 
portioniiig the salaries cif teachers and of holding cipal in the Oread Institute m Worcester, Mass., for 
examinations for certilicatus. Ln every way the several years, traveled in Europe for a year and 
presence and work of Miss l>odgeand Mrs. Agnew there studied modem languages and art. She has 
1 benefit to the cause of education in New traveled much in her own country'. Afler her 50- 

n. :j..^ i_._ ■__ --1 — 1 1. mi;., j^j^ ,[, Kuropc, she took a desirable position in 

Dorchester, .Mass., where she successfully managed 
a yoimg ladies' school for five years. Retiringfrom 
the school field, she purchased a plea.^ant home in 
Littleton, where her faniily had rentained. In that 
town she uas made a superintendent of schools, 
and served a number of years. .She is president of 
the local Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
and one of the trustees of the public library, and is 
active in charitahle «ork. 

DODGB, Miss Mary Abigail, author, widely 
known by her pen-name. "Gail Hamilton," bom 
in Hamilton. Alass.. in i8,v>. She received a thor- 
ough education, and in iK^t became instructor in 
physical science in the high school in Hartford, 
Conn. She was next a governess in the family of 
Dr. Gamaliel Bailey, of Washiiij^ton, D. C, and 
was a regular contriliiilor to his journal, the ' Na- 
tional Era." In the years 1865 to i367, inclusive, 
she was one of the editors of "Our Voung Folks." 
.■\fliT r,S76 ihij livi-d principally in Washington. 
Sliv coiitribiitcil ninch to prominent magazines 
and newspapers, and the name "Gall Hamilton " 
attached to an ess^iy is a (^larantee that it is full of 
wit and aggressiveness. Her published volumes 
include "Country Living .ind Country Thinking" 
(18611. "Gala;Du>-s" iin6,iI, "A New Atmosphere" 
and "Stumbling lllocks" Iitj64), " Skirmishes and 
Sketches" 118651, "Ked-Letler Daj-s in Apide- 
I thoipe" and "Summer Rest" 11866), "VVocd- 

Gathering" (1K671. "Woman's Wrongs, aCountei^ 
! • Irritant." 1186.S), " Hattle <)f tlie Dooks" iiStoI, 

' "Woman's VV^•rlh and Worthles.siiess " liSrii, 

" l.ilde I'olk Liff ■■ , 1S721, " Child World " (i vols., 
1873 imd 1^73!, "Twi-lvL' Mik-s from a Lemon" 
■ J (187,11, " Nurst;rv Nuoninj^'s" (1H7.11, "Semionsto 

I * the Clernv" and " I'ii^it l.iive is Best" I1375I, 

HANNAH I-, j<c>ix:k. " What Think V.- uf Clirist V ■ 18761, "OiirCom- 

mon-Sihiml Svslvm " msSch, "liivint; Guidance, 
laDor h.xs been ba-siu not on theory, but on practi- Memorial of .XIIl-u W. Dudse," uSSii, "The In- 
cal knowledge of the coiidilions of the working supnressible Hiiuk " ■iSfi'.i. and '• A Washington 
iwople, gaiiKrd by p.^rsonul ci«ila<-t with them. Of Biliiv Cl.iss" m.-^i .. In 1S77 she contributed to 
this the nroofs an.- the large number of working- the Nfw \ork "'iVilnnif " a notable series of \-igor- 
girls' clulis. of which she is the founder, a ino\'e- ous letters on civil service reform. Miss Dudge 
ment of which she was the leader, and which has cominaiids a tersi', viguroiis, direct style. She 
spread throughout the country, and the New York nils thnninh shams and dt'Ceits with an t-Jisv and 
C<>lk'Kef[>rTr:iiningTL'achers,(if which she was the convincin^i blow that leaves no nHin) for doubt. 
iniLut;urator. OhstTvalion conviiic.-d her that the H. r< ■^■vl\s.■..^. r .iItiii.-^iiv.tv lieldi.f omnient and 
needy should he helped to h.-lp diemselves, and criliriMii: .SiudieJ in ll.iniill.ni, ijlh Aiiirusl. 1896. 
that was the origin of her interest in e<liicatii>n. DODG£, Mrs. Mary Mapes, author and 
which dales hack a considerable time l)ef.>re she cditur, horn in Niw York Citv. 2WI1 Januarj', 1838. 
was invited lo ^>e^\'e on the board of e<lucaiioii. She is the ilau;-lili-r of I'rof. James J. Mat>cs, the 
She w,-is an a<-tive memlier of tlie board of tlic dLslingiiishetl promoter of si^ien title fanning in the 
Stale Charilies Aid Associiilion. and has l>eencon- I.' ni ted States. Shewiis educated by private tutors, 
nected with hospiL-ils, a Iraiiiing school for nurses, and early showed talenLs for drawing, modeling 
and is a trustee <if the Medical College for I'einale and musical and literary com]Kisition. At an early 
i'hvsii'ians. age she bisaine the wife of William Dodge, a 

I la«-\'i-r of New York City. He died in his prime, 
k-aOing Mrs. Dodge with tuo scnis to care for. Slie 
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natives of Huntington Valley, Pa. On a8th July. 
i8j6, ihey were united in marriagie. The mother, 
Mrs. C. Matilda Dodson. was a woman of strong 
character and advanced thought. About six 
weeks after mnrriage tht-y left Pennsylvania for the 
West and settled in Van Buren county, Iowa. 
Stiles R. Dodson died aSth October, 1847, leaving 
his widow with four daughters, the youngest not 
two years of age. That winter the mother taught 
school in her own house. In the spring of i8<)S 
she returned with her family to her father's 
house in Pennsylvania. Caroline was baptized in 
November. 1857, and she was henceforth a laborer 
by the side of her mother, in the Baptist Church. 
Study at home under private teachere and at the 
district school supplemented the early lessons from 
the mother. At about twelve she was sent to an 
academy and nomial institute. She bcffan to leach 
in the winter of 1S61. Returning at intervals to 
school, she followed the profession of teaching until 
the fall of 1871 when she matriculated at the 
Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, and 
entered upon the three vear course just maugurated. 
Dr. Ann Preston was then Dean. The summer of 
1871 she spent in the Nurses' Training School of the 
Woman's Hospital of Philadelphia. The course 
retiuired was completed and a certificate of the 
Training School for Nurses was given her. The 
summer of 1S73 she spent in the same hospital as 
student Intliewardsandout practice. She received 
her diploma in March. 1874, and went to Ypsilanti, 
Mich., for further study with Dr. Ruth A. Gerry, 
one of the hrst women to practice medicine. After 
3 year spent in hospital and private practice with 
that worthy medical pioneer, she went to Rochester, 
N. Y., and there in comiection with practice opcneid 



York, 1864I. which was very succtssful. She next 
published "Hans Brinker. or the Silver Skates" 
(New York, iS6j). With Donald G. Mitchell and 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Mrs. Dodge was one of the 
earliest editors of "Hearth and Home." and for 
IKveral years she conducted the household and 
< childrcns' department of that journal. In 1873. 
when "St. Nicholas" was started, she became its* 
editor, which position she still holds. Her " Hans 
Brinker" has been translated inio Dutch, French, 
^German, Russian and Italian, and was awarded 
■ prize of 1,500 francs by the French Academy. 
Her other published volumes are " A Few Friends, 
mnd How They Amused Themselves" (Philadel- 
Jthia, 1860), "Rhymes and Jingles" (New York, 
-874), "Theophilus and Uthers''^|New York. 1876), 
' AlonE the Way," poems (New York, 1879). ^nd 
'Donald and Dorothy" iNew York, 1S83I. She 
is the author of "Miss Maloney on the Chinese 
ion," publbhed in "Scribner's Monthly" in 
She has a pleasant home in New York, 
I is a literary center One of her sons died 
Si, and the other, James Mapi-s Dodge is a 

-tsful inventor and manufacturer, residing 

In Philadelphia. Pa. Mrs. Dodge contributes to 
"Harper's Magazine," "Atlsniit Monthly," the 
" Century " and other periodicals. 

DODSON, miss Caroline Matilda, phys- 
ician, bom near Keosauqua, Iowa, lyih December, 
1845. Her father. Stiles Richard Dodson, was the 
Hon of Richard Dodson and Hannah Watson, being 
I descendant of Thomas and Mary Dodson, of 
jrhom the doctor's mother was also a descendant. 
Wer mother, Mre. Caroline Matilda Dodson, 
.llie dauehter of Stephi 
Xliss Dodson'- 




a drug store. In 1877, her mother having gone 

West again, she started for iowa, going oy the 

. . and Mary Dod- Hudson and Great L.akes. She lost a car load of 

and mother were valuables in the riot at Pittsburgh, Pa. After her 



trip West she rtrtumed to I'hiladclphia mid worked 
iur ;i mere pittiiiia;. AiimnK the offers th.-it tuiiii- 
fiiiiilly uas oni: fri>iii th(> i'liiliKlclplii;! Sifciely for 
Or^hizing Charity, to :itl ns sii|KTiiiietnkiit ot onv 




a bUick- 



iictive in si-'cuniiK many i 

lu uoiiiL-ii hy Iht l.i-jfLslHti „ . 

s|>fnl iDiKh (if hgr time uith other trtjual suffra- 

RisLs It) lliu Stiilo capital. Mrs, I)<k; changetl htr 

rusideiict.' fri>i)i Sii^'iiiau' to Hny City in i^, and 

iipein-'d a store ftir fallc^' >;iK)ds. 

DOLE, Urs. Fhtrbe Lobb Z>any, ixiet. born 
ill Corhitni. Maine, iSth November, 1815. Her 
i;rwit-n rand lather, Dennis Larry, came from Ire- 
land to li);lit in the l''rei<ch and liidiun U'ar, and 
atterwards settled on land granted him in <>orham. 
Her miUher was the great-Kranddaughter of Eira 
Krouii. I'lie of tht early settlers of Windbani, 
Maine, whii was killed by the Indian chief F'oland, 
during the last luittle between the inhabitants of 
Windham and the Indians, iJlh May, 1756. 
iadiLT, ]iKL-ph C. Larry, of Winilliani, w 
smilh and farmer. She was educated ii 
niun schools c)f her own town and in (kirlinm Sen^ 
inary. S ime of lier early |>oetical prraluclions feU 
intii tlie hiituls of a well-known critic and scholar, 
rd their [Hiblication in si-veral Maine 
h lo tin- surprise t>f their youthful 
1K5.I she lietanie the wife of Samuel 
Wiiulh.Lin. Ill iS6>, .Mrs. Hole began 
Ihe I'lirtl.ind " 'I'ranscripl," the Ken- 
"■ '' " and other 
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plars. In 1S7S she l).-.-atiH- a nwiiiber of the 
Sli.!.iga.i C.rand Lodge of C. Hid leinplars, ,md 
hel<l the ..tb<e -It gnmd vice-templar and of grand 
as-iisi,iiit s.iTitary (or scvend yeiirs. She has fur- 
ther slumn hi-r iiileresi in temin-riince hv juining 
the U'oin.m's Christian T<Tn|H-niii(v I'niini aiul the 
various oUierleniiwraiiivorgaiii/ations in the lo«ns 
where she has lived. In 1S7; Mrs, 1 l.,e went to S:Lg- 
inaw. Mirh., where she at ..ii.e made friends with 
the ;Klv<K-at.-S"f e.jnal siilTr.igi-. In iSS], in a i.Ki-t- 
inj; ctdled in Klhit by ei|iia! siillragisls nj national I 
prominence loorgani/e a. Statesnfiia(;eass..nalion, . 
Mrs. l>oe was <h..~eii jiresiilenl ..f Ih<- ass. 11 -i at ion, c 
Thai oltice she held for six vears. She has hem 1 
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tnventL-(l rcrtiiin valuiibli.- iviirotliirli^'c prtKx-sscjH. 
OriKinal wurk oikx' L-niL-rt.'d u|h)II, shi: cxhiliiu-d, 
M-hflie still ven- yuun^, in the Arsidnny <rf IK-skn. 
and u'on prizi-s fur K*^<^ri)l attiiii;i)ii.-nts. Slie 
ri.-('tived ii SM^oiid ]iri/i.- iiniirdod 1>v the l'hita<lt;l- 
phia Skcicii flub for illimiiiiiilinn. ' Ai Hit.- iiKt t>[ 
lijurlfi-il shi- wrutt- ir.rtlu- nrt-ss. In 1.S67 sIil- puli- 
lishi-d ii lH">k 1)11 ■• niimimali. .(!,■■ milking' ;ill .if 
till- (.U-sipis iW ils illiistniliiiiis. Sinrt- tlint limi.' 
shi' lu.s vvrittiri (or iIk- -Art H.'vi.H- uf lt.ist<.n. 
thi.- -An AiiKiU'iir." III.- "Art IiiIit<.Iihiij,'i-,- "SI. 
Nichuhis," ■■II;ir|Hr-s Vuiui« I'lojik-," ■•The 
Im\u-< Wnrki." •■ l).iTinr,-srs M.i;;;i/.inv " iiiid tin- 
■■CliiiiLUinmim." ^iml is ii.m lliL> ^irt i(liti>r i.f 
'■ Hi-morL-sfs MiiK-a/iiu." I" iW>7 slu- «;is .w <.f 
theniiK- pnik-ssii Mial uciiini iirlKu «hr. f.mruleil 
the Liulifs' Art Ass-.ixHi.m ..| N.w Vnrk. Amonj; 

■ ■ iiosMiiiisiiva- ■ 



s iriJit 



f tlH' 



iiiillv( 



.f llin 
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Allmny iiiid lay l.ffi.r,- tlu- k'KisJ;,»irv phins i>f fr.-u 
art iii^iLstrinl iiiMriirlioii k>r tiik-ntt-il liciys, t:ii'ls 
and u'<)m(.-n. to Ik- iiiviii diiriii;; v^iraliiiirst'iisiiiis 
ami on Satiirdav afU-miHins. 'I'hi' hill |«issi-cl 
bi>tli hou-^'S. It was dt.-k-^>1t'd liiUr hy >'f^:1it vuics 
wlitn calk (I tip fur ri-ciinsidiTattun Itv Rav I laiuil- 
I..11. rri.b;ihlvlli.-!H-stwiirk<if Mis-i M.mk.vv has 
lnvn thf :iid dial she has nWt.i\ |»i-rsoiiiillv Ic ]>r<<- 
nu)l.- du- inli-ri-sts i>f stniKKlin^' iissuriaiiims and 
individual arlist-s hy niL-ans ii( fn-i- li-rHiri-s and frt.'i' 
kssi.n>. iiiKl :ils.i hy «'''"!.' "'1- latur inlrcidmiiim 
kv ini-ansuf jinhlii- rcii'iilims al iiliirli ilu-ir imrks 
ttVr.- .Nliihilitl. 

DONNEI,I,Y, HlsB Elefinor Cecilia, poii, 
hiirn in I'hilaik'lpliiM. I'a.. filli Siplfiiil»T. iS+S. 
IkT father was Dr. I'hilip r.-irr-ill l)..[in.-llv. Miss 
:n:llv has ini-n i^ill.-.l " Tli,- nicrniiiK" st;ir of 
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rhikuk'lphiii, in 1S87, an ode from her pi-n was 
rwid Ix-fiir*.- tht Anieriran Catholic Historical Si>d- 
uty iif thill city. Thtr Tirst i f Miss 1><mnelly'spub- 
licatiims wiLS a hymn to the Hkssed \'irgin, written 
al the iiKe of nine. Thi)U);li licst known as a 
writer of {MMmis, she has, hcside.s pniducing ninny 
Utk's for seinilar niajfazities, made a numlier of 
tneritiirii'Mis cimlributiuns tu Catholic fiction. In 
the sjirinK <>' it^5 the AuKnslininn Fathers showed 
their apprecialion of Miss Donnelly's gifts hy |>ni- 
ciiriiij; (or her from Rome a K')lden renqnarj- oma- 
nienteil with filigree wnrk, nhich contniiLs relics 
(i( the k>ur illustrious members of their order. On 
isl February. iKSS. I'.iiie Leo XIII manif.-sk-d 
iipiiroval of lii-r /eal and adniiraliim for her [hiw- 
ers by si-ndinn her his apostolic >>eiiediction. The 
"Jiihik'e Hymn " was (riiiislaled into Italian and 
('•ernuin. It was also set U) music composed 
irxpresslv for die words. .Miss Donnelly's puli- 
lislu-d w'orks iiiflude : "Out of Sweet Solitude" 
irhiladdphia, 1S741; " Domus Dei" (rhiladcl- 
pkia, 1H7S); "Tile Legend of the Ik-st llelovcd " 
(New York, iSSji; " Cn)wned with Stars, Legends 
and Lyrics kir the Children of Marv. and Other 
I'lK-ms" I Notre Dame, Ind.. iJiHi); " Hymns of 
the SiiiTed Hejirt. with Music" 1 Philadelphia, 
iHSai; "Chihiren of the Cioklen Sheaf, and Other 
I'.K'ins" 1 l-hihideljiliia, iSS^i; "The IHrdiday 
Iloiinuet, CuUeii from the Shmies of die Saints and 
the Harden of the I'oels " I New York, 1SS4); 
"(larliind c)f Festival Sonj^s" (New York 1HS5); 
■■ 1 -itlle Compliments of the Season, OriKiiKil, 
iiul Traiisl.-ited \'erscs'' ( New York, 
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Memoir of F'ather l-Vlix Joseph Ikirbe- 

I'hiladelphia, i«Wi|; "The Conversion 

, .^UKiistiiie, and Other I'oeins " I Thiladelphia, 

i«r%;i: ■■ Lit;uori LeaHets" (Philadelphia, 1887), 
and "I'cK'ms" ( I'hiladelphia, 1891. 1 
DOOLITTLE, Hra. Lucy SallBbnry, phil- 

aiilhropisl. birii in Kamiersvillc, CatlaraiiKUS 
••ounty. N. Y., 7th Octnber, [K32. From infancy 
her liiiiiH- w:is at Castile. N Y. Not beiilR satis- 
riiduilh:i (■uiiimnii school etlucation.at the a^e 
of tmiilv slie Willi til Yi'lliiw Springs. Ohio, 
wturi- sin- iiitered ilu- iireparalory department of 
Aiiiiofh Culk-e. and afterwards tiK)k colleKiate 
studies. Ill Aiitiocli she became die wife <if 
M\rick 11. Di«ilitlk-. aKradnaleof the colk-Kv and 
for anliik- professor there. In [Wi,; she went to 
WashiiiKlon, D. C. at once iniirinj; into the worii 
« ;is thus enj;a;;iil until the 
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„ . . . less and friemiless chil- 

dren that her swtiii^iliiTe- were aroilsi-d fur thilll. 
She and lur luisl.ini.l lieli>.'d lo orf:ani«- the Iiidus- 
Irial H<inie S<hool k.r po.ir white childre-n of the 
District of Columhia, now a llourishinK inslhii- 
lioii snpimrted hv n]iproprialioiis from Connrt-ss, 
In r.S75 her ■■nerjries were enlisted in work (or 
p.ii>r colored ihiklreii. and she iKrame a nuinlH-r 
of the National .\ss.«-iatioii for the Relief of Desti- 
tute (-..lon-d Women and ChiUlren. with which 
she has b.1'11 ci imiecled ever since, lieilig its efficient 
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treasurer for nine years and working at other times 
on various committees. A comparatively new 
branch of that institution is a Home for Colored 
Foundlings, in which she at present talces an espe- 
cial interest In the associated charilies and in the 
charitable work of the Unitarian Church she has 
done good service. In all of her work for the poor 
of Washington she has shown practical ability and 
a marked talent for business. 

DORR, Urs. Jtllla C. R., poet, bom in 
Charleston, S. C, 13th February, 1825. Her 
mother, Zulma De Lacy Thomas, was the daufjhter 
of French refugees who fled from San Domingo 
during the insurrection of the slaves near the dose 
of the last century. The mother died during Mrs. 
Dorr's infancy, and her father, William Young 
Ripley, who was a merchant in Charleston, re- 
turned in i8jo to Vermont, his native slatf. There 
he engaged m btiriness aKain. and devoted himself 
chiefly to the development of the Rutland marble 
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( New York, 1854 ), " Lanmere " ( New York, 
'855). "Sybil Huntington" (New York, 1869). 
"Poems "(Philadelphia, 1871), "Expiation" (Phil- 
adelphia, 1873), "Friar Anselmo and Other 
Poems" (New York, 1879), "The Legend of the 
Babouhka" (New York, 1881), "Daybreak" (New 
York, 1882], " Bermuda" (New York, 1884), "After- 
noon Songs" (New York, 1885). In Mre. Dorr's 
poems are found strength and melody, sweetness 
and sympathy, a thorough knowledge of poetic 
technique, and through all a high pumose which 
renders such work of lasting value. Her stories 
are particularly skillful in detail and plot, in the 
interpretation of the New England character. Her 
essays on practical themes of life and living have 
had a wide circulation and a large influence. A 
series of essays and letters published some years 
ago in a New England magazine and addressed 
to husbands and wives were collected and pub- 
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a home of culture aiiil refiiiemenL Whi^n thu 
poet was a little child, she began tu write, but none 
of her poems were piinted unlil she became a 
woman grown. In 1847 she became the wife of 
Hon. Seneca M. Dorr, of New York. Himsilf a 
man of wide culture, he gave to Mrs. Dorr the 
encouragement and stimulus which directed her to 
a literary life. In 1847 he sent one of Mrs. Dorr's 
poems, without her knowledge, to the "L'nion 
Sl^azine," and this was her first publisned poem. 
In 1848 her first published story, "Isabel Leslie," 
gained a one-hundred dollar prize offered by 
"Sartain's Magazine." In 1857 Mr. Dorr look up 
his residence in Rutland, Vt.. and since that date 
the author's pen has rarely been idle. Her work 
has constantly appeared in the best publications, 
and her books have followed each other at intervals 
until 1885, when her latest volumi-, "Afternoon 
Songs, " appeared. Herbooksare: "Farmingdale" 



town is wide and strong, and from one who knows 
her well come these apppreciative words; "When 
summer days were long, and she was bearing the 
burden and heat of the day as a young wife :md 
mother, Mrs. Dorr's life was eminently quiet and 
secluded, her pen being almost her only link with 
the outside world. But with the autumn rest have 
come to her wider fields and broader activities. In 
and around her beautiful home, enriched with 
treasures from many laixis. there has griiH-n up a 
far-reaching inti'llectuiil hfe. of which slic is the soul 
and center. She is loved and honored in her own 
town, and there hundreds of women, of all ranks, 
turn to her for help and tnspiralicin. The year of 
Mr. Dorr's dt-atli, she became the leader of a band 
of women who founded the Rutland Free Library, 
the success of which has lH:en so remarkable. Mrs. 
Dorr is still president of the association, and has 
given to the library. In memory of her husband, 
what is said to be the finest and most complete col- 
lection of books oil political science to be found 
in New Fngland, outside of Cambridge Univer- 
sity." Thf character of Mrs. Dorr's personal influ- 
ence is such as to lea\'e a lasting inl])rcsslon upon 
the men and women of her lime, and the qualitv of 
her work assures for her books a permanent pface 
among the best achievements of literary workers in 
America. 

DORSBY, Mrs, Anna Hanson, author, bom 
in Georgetown, D. C, 16th December. 1816. She 
is descended 011 her mother's side from the De 
Kastricks of Yorksliire, England, from the noble 
house of Vasa of Sweden, from the MacAlpine 
MacGregors and the Lingans. On her father's side 
she descends from the McKenneys. John Hanson 
, became a distinguished colonist m ^laryland, rose 
: to the rank of colonel, and founded a race which 
; stands second to none In the annals of the country. 
I His grandsons. Samuel of Samuel and John Han- 
son, were two of the most earnest supporters of the 
cause of inilependence, the latter being one of the 
signers of the Articles of Federation. His great- 
grandson, Daniel of St. Thomas Jenifer, signed the 
Constitution. His great-great-grandsons, Thomas 
Sioneand John H.Stone, were respectively a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence and governor 
of Marjland. The Lingans were among the early 
colonists from Wales, and held positions of trust in 
Maryland as early as the reign of William and 
Mary. Their noblest representative, Gen. James 
Lingan. the brother of her grandfather, after brill- 
iant Revolutionary seniees, was murdered by the 
same mob in Baltimore, in 1813, that wreaked its 
savagery on Light Horse Harry Lee and Musgrove, 
his comrades in arms. -Mrs. Dorsey's grandfather. 
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Nicholas Ungan, was educated in St, Omers, 
France, where his kinsman, barrister Charles C.ir- 
roU, had been sent in his youth, and he was the 
firet man in the District of Columbia to issue manu- 
mission papers. His objection to slavery extended 
down his line to his latest descendants. Mrs. Dorsey 
declined to answer "Uncle Tom's Cabin," be- 
cause, as she said in response to the demand made 
on her bv public and publishers, "with the excep- 
tion of the burning of tht sl;ives hinted at" (of 
which she had never heard an instancL'K "every- 
thing represented as the inevitable result of the sys- 
tem of slavery is true, however kind and consider- 
ate of the slaves the masters miulitbe." She was 
broueht up under the influence of the old emanci- 
pation party of the border States, who were con- 
scientiously opposed to slavery, but never made 
themseK fs otfensive to those who were not. Her 
father. Rev. VVilliam McKenney, belonged to an 
old Eastern Shore family, which has been repre- 
sented in the Le^slature, the courts and on the 
twneh for generations. In politics her race were 
all Federalists and old-line Whigs, and she was an 
ardent Unionist during the Civil War. Her oldest 
brother was one of the last men in the Senate of 
Virginia to make a speech against secession. Her 
only son served in the Union Army and got his 
death-wound while planting the Stars and Stripes 
on the ramparts at Fort Hell, In 1837 she became 
the wife of Lorenzo Dorsey, of Baltimore, a son of 
Judge Owen Dorsey, She and her husband are 
converts to the Catholic faith. She has devoted 
herself e.iclusively to Catholic light literature, of 
which she is the pioneer in this country, with the 
exception of two ringing war lyrics, " Slen of the 
' " and "They're Coming, Grandad." the 



o the old flag. She began her literary career by 
touching little story called " The Student of Blen- 
heim Forest," and this was followed rapidly by 
"Oriental Peari." "Nora Brady's Vow," "Mona 
the Vestal," "Heiress of Carrigmona," "Tears 
on the Diadem," " Woodreve Manor," "The 
Young Countess," "Dummy." "Coalna, the Rose 
of the Algonquins," " Beth's Promise," "Warp 
and WooC" "7x)e's Daughter," "Old House at 
Glenaran," " Fate of the Dane," "Mad Penitent 
of Todi," "A Briive Giri," "Story of Manuel," 
"The Old Grey Rosary," "Ada'sTrust," "Adrift," 
"Palms," and others. Her l>ooks have brought 
her the friendship of whole religious communities, 
prelates and authors, and across the seas the ven- 
erable Catholic Earl of Shrewsbury and Lady 
George FuUertoo were among her warm admirers. 
"May Brooke" was the first Catholic book pub- 
lished in Edinburgh since the Reformation, and 
"Coaina" has been twice dramatized and trans- 
lated into German and Hindustani. Pope Leo has 
twice sent her his special blessing, first by the 
Cardinal Archbishop James Gibbons, and the sec- 
ond time by her granddaughter, Miss Mohun, at a 
recent special auaience. She has also received the 
gift of the La-tare medal from the University of 
Notre Dame for distinguished services rendered to 
literature, education and religion. Mrs. Dorsey is 
now an invalid, and is living with her children in 
Washington, D, C. 

DORSSV, Miss Ella Loralne, author, bom 
in Washington, D. C,,in 185 -. She is the youngest 
child of Mrs. Anna Hanson Dorsey, the pioneer of 
Catholic light literature in America. Bom a few 
years before the breaking out of the Civil War, her 
earlychildhood was spent amid the stirring scenes of 
border life. The entire kin on both sides were in 
the Confederacy, with the exception of her f.iiher 
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and heronlybrother, who received his death wound 
on the ramparts of "Fort Hell," where he had 
dashed up with the colors, caujght from the 
color-oearer, and stood cheering his comrades to 
the cnai^e. Miss Dorsey represents old and illus- 
trious families of Maryland, counting among her 
kinsfolk and connections two signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, eight signers of the Act of 
the Maryland Convention of 26lh July, 1776, two 
Presidents, seven Governors, thirty-six commis- 
sioned officers in the Continental Army, and a 
number of the young heroes of the famous old Mary- 
land Line, who died on the field of honor at Long 
Island, Hariem Heights and Fort Washington. 
She began her literary career as a Journalist and 
was for several years the"Vanity Fair"ofthe 
Washington "Critic," leaving thai paper to take a 
special correspondence on the Chicago "Tribune." 
John Bojie O'Reilly and the Rev. D. E. Hudson, 
editor of^the "Ave Maria," urged her into magazine 




work. Her first three stories appeared almost 
simultaneously, "The Knickerbocker Ghost" and 
"The Tsars Horses," in the "Catholic Worid," 
and " Back from the Frc)2i;n Pole," in '■ Harper's 
Magazine." "The Tsar's Horses" traveled round 
the world, its last rc-proiluctiim being in New Zea- 
land. It wasattributed at first, because of its accuracy 
of detail, to Arcliibald Forbes, the war corre- 
spondent Miss Dorsey's specialty is boys' stories. 
"Midshipman Bob" went thrrmgfi two editions in 
this country and England in its first year and has 
been since translated into Italian. Scarcely second 
to it in popularity arc "Saxty's Angel" and "The 
Two Tramps," while two poems printed in the 
"Cosmtroolitan" have been received with marked 
favor. Miss Dorsey is the Russian translator 
in the Scientific Library of the Interior Department, 
Washington, D. C. She is an enthusiastic member 
and officer of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, and her latest work is "Three Months 
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with Smallwood's Immortals," a sketch writlen for the first meeting and planned the oi^nization of 
and read before the Washington branch of that the Michigan Women's Press Association, of which 
society. Last year four sketches. "Women in the Mrs. Doughly has remained an active member. 
Patent Office," "Women in the Pension Office," In 1890 Mr. Doughty commenced the publication 
and "Women in the Land Office, "were prepared by of the "Leader" in Gladwin. beiuR the founder 
her for the " Chautauquan.' ' They attracted much and owner of the plant. She was regularly engaged 
attention and secured wide recognition for (he brave on that paper. Besides this she has ever been an 
ladies who toil at their department desks. Her active member of the Woman's Christian Temper- 
home is on Washington Heights. ance Union, having been secretary of the Eighth 
DORTCH, Miss £Uen J., ncwspnper editor Congressional District for four years. She also 
and publisher, was bom in Geoi^ia, 25th January, beloiie:s to the Good Templars and the Royal 
1S6S. She is descended from Virginia families on Templars. She has always engaged actively in 
both sides, and her ancestors have figured con- Sunday-school work and is a member of the Pres- 
spicuously in affairs of state. Her father, James S. byterian Church. She b a member of Golden 
Dortch, who died in August, 1891, was for a quarter Rod Ludfie, Unughlers of Rebecca. In addi- 
of a century a prominent lawyer. Miss Dorlch re- tion to general newspaper work. Mrs. Doughty has 
ceived a thorough education, which, with her pro- been the special correspondent of several city daily 
gressive and enterprising spirit, has enabled her to papers and was for some time a contributor to the 
take high rank as a journalist She became the "Sunny South," writiiigshort stories, sketchesand 
owner and editor of the Camesville, Ga., "Trib- an occasional poem. For several years she was the 
e " in 1S8S, when the establishment consisted of 
e- hundred- fifty pounds of long primer type, •- 
mostly in "pi," a few cases of worn advertising 
type and a subscription book whose credit colutim 
had been conscientiously neglected. Now the old 
presses and worn t>pe are replaced by new and im- 
proved ones, and the circulation of the paper has 
increased to thousands, and the enei^etic, spirited 
woman who has heen typo, editor and business 
manager, who has solirilcd and canvassed the dis' 
' " rt for subscribers, because she wasn't able to hire 
y one to do it for her. has the salisfaclion of see- 
ing her efforts crowned with a full measure of suc- 

i. Beginning the work when only seventeen 

rs old, she has fought the boycotters and Alli- 

e opponents and overcome the southern prej- 
udice againstwomen who use their brain in making 
their way in the world. After working for two 
years, she went to Baltimore, Md., where sne studied 
for two years in the Notre Dame school. She re- 
sumed her work on the "Tribune" in June, 1890. 
DOUGHTY, Mrs. Eva Craifr Graves, jour- 
nalist, bom in Warsaw, Ky., ist December. 1851. 
Her father. Judge Lorenzo Graves, was a politician 

1 an able lawyer. Her mother was Virginia 

niplon-G raves. Mrs. Doughty was educated in 
Oxford Female College, Oxford, Ohio, leaving her 
Kentucky home during the war years from i860 lo 
1864. which years she passed in the college with 
her two other sisters. Prior to that she had been 
taught by private tutors. After a four-year course 
In Oxford, she entered the Academy of the Most 
Holy Rosary, in Louisville, Ky., conducted by sisters 
of ihe Dominican order, where she studied nearly 
three years, and left just two months before she 
would have been graduated, to accompany a sister, 
whose husband was in the regular army, to a fron- secretary of the Mt. Pleasant Library, Literary and 
tier post. On 34th May, 1874, she became the wife Musical Association, an organization of which she 
of John R. Doughty, then editor and proprietor of was one of the founders. Having sold the Gladwin 
the Mt. Pleasant, Mich., " Enterprise. She was "Leader" in January. 1893. Mr. and Mrs. Doughty 
at once installed as associate editor with her hus- bought the "Post," of Port Austin, Mich., in May 
band. Mis. Doughty did regular newspaper work of the same year, and Mrs, Doughty is now en- 

that paper for fourteen years, keeping the office gaged daily as assistant editor of that paper. She 
.. _ jrs and doing anything connected with the office has three children, two sons and a daughter. 
work, from proof-reading and type-setting to writing DOUGLAS, Hiss Alice Hay, poet and 
for any department of the paper where "copy" author, born in Bath, Me., i8th June, 1865. Sne 
was called for. Subsequently Mr. Doughty sold the still resides in her native city. She began her 
"Enterprise" and for three years engaged in busi- career as an author at the age of eleven years, when 
ness ir) Grand Rapids. Mich., where the family her first published article appeared among the 
removed. There Mrs. Doughty engaged in public children's productions of "St Nicholas." The 
work. She was elected president of Ihe Grand reading of " Little Women " at the age of thirteen 
Rapids Equal Suffrnge Association, which position marked an epoch in her life. She determined to be 
■ she resigned when the family removed to Gladwin, an author like Jo, and, like her, send for publication 
Mich. While in Grand Rapids Mrs. Doughty, Mrs. a composition from her pen to lest her chances of 
Etta S. Wilson, of the "Telegram-Herald," and authorship. Consetjuently she sent a poem per- 
Hi» Fleming, connected with the " Leader," held taining to a Little sister, who shortly before death 
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was seen throwing kisses to God. The " Zion's stories for publication, and she was immediately 
Herald," to which the poem was sent, published it, successful. Among her published books are " In 
and from that time Miss Douglas has been a con- Trust" {1866), "Claudia" (1867), "Stephan Dane" 
stant contributor to the press. She is also engaged (1867), "Sydnie Adriance" (1868), ''With Fate 
Against Him " {1870), " Kathie's Stories for Young 
People" (6 vols., 1870, and 1871), "Lucia, Her 
Problem" (1871), "Santa Claus Land" (1873), 
"Home Nook" (1873I, "The Old Woman Who 
Lived in a Shoe" ana "Seven Daughters " (1874), 
"Drifted Asunder" (1875), "Nelly Kinnaird's 
Kingdom" (1876). " From Hand to Mouth " (1877), 
"Hope Mills" (1879), "Lost in a Great City" 
(r88o), "Whom Kathie Married" (1883), "Floyd 
Grandon's Honor" {1883). "Out of the Wreck" 
(1884), "A Woman's Inheritance" (1885I, "Foes 
of Her Household" (r886), "The Fortunes of the 
Faradays (18S7), "ModemAdam and Eve"(i888), 
"Osbomeofthe Arrochar" (1889), and "Heroes of 
the Crusade (1889). Miss Douglas has sufleied 
much from lone illness, but she keeps up course 
and refuses to be borne down by fate. She is a 
fluent talker and well informed on current events. 
She has done but little work for magazines and 
newspapers. Her works have beer, very popular. 
Her first book, "In Trust," sold ao, 000 copies in a 
short time, but she had sold the copyright, and 
others reaped the benefit. She holds the copy- 
rights of all her other books. 

DOUGI,AS, Mrs. I,aTantla Denmnoie, 
temperance worker, bom in Rochester. N. Y., ist 
Mar<;h, 1827. She was one of seven children. Her 
parents, Joel and Sophia Densmore, were very 
poor in all the externals of life, but they were very 
rich in honor and inlegrily, in industry, in energy 
and in aspiration. When Lavantia was aboutnine 
years old, her parents removed to Crawford county. 



in editorial work on two monthly papers, the 
"Pacific Banner" and the "Acorn" Her first 
volume of pocms was " Phlox " (Bath, Me., 1888). 
This was followed during the same year by a 
second volume," May Flowers" (Bath, Me., 1888), 
Then she published " Gems Without Polish " (New 
York, 1890). She next wrote two juvenile books, 
one for boys and the other for girls, in the interest 
of the lend-a-hand clubs. Most of her books have 
first appeared as serials. Among them are "Jewel 
Gatherers," "Quaker John in Ihe Civil War," 
"How Ihe Little Cousms Formed a Museum," 
" The Peace-Makers " and " Self-exiled from 
Russia," a story of the Mennonites. Miss Douglas 
is Stale superintendent of the dcpar^nenl of peace 
and arbitration of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union. She has also assisted Ihe national 
peace department of that orKaiiization. by preparing 
much of Its necessary literature and by founding a 
peace band for children, which has branches in 
Palestine and Austrnlia. 

DOUGIfAS, Hiss Atnanda Ulnnie, author, 
bom in New York City, 14th July, 1838. She was 
educated in the City Instilule in New York. In 
1853 she removed to Newark, N. J., where she took 
a course in readine with a private tutor. In child- 
hood she was noted for her powers of story-telling, 
when she would tell her friends long tales, regular 
serials, that would continue for weeks, Nluch of 
her girlhood was taken up by sickness and family 
occupations. She was mvenlive, and one of her 
inventions, patented by herself, was a folding frame 

for a mosquito-net. She had no early dreams of Pennsylvania, upon a farm. The father was ui 
becoming a great author. She knew Edgar Allen in characler, eccentric in person, in speech a .. . . 
Poe and other conspicuous literary persons. After manner?. The mother was of a bright, joyous. 
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Appreciating keenly their 
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own lack of education, both parents Strove to ^vt 
their children the best educational opportunities 
possible Thu sole Inxury of their home wiis 
literature. They look the ■■Democratic Review," 
almost the only magazine then published in the 
United Slates, and such papers as the "National 
Era" and the "Boston InvestiL-ator." In iSs.i, 
when shi' was twenly-six years of age, she became 
the wife of Joshua DoURhis, then just enlerinR the 
profession of the law, and reniovi-d to Meadville, 
Pa., where they have resided t-vcr since. There 
her life was devoted to caring lor her huusehold, 
ruariuK ht-r children iind mingling somewhat in the 
social life of the place. In 1873 she made a visit 
to Europe. She arrived home froin Hurope on the 
3yd of^ December, i}>7j. the day ol the great 
Woman's Temperanie Cnisadc. MeaiKille was 
aroused by the great spiritual outpouring, anil the 
following; March a mass meeting uas called ami a 
temperance organization ettected which, under one 
fonn or anuther, still e.xisls. Mrs. Dmiglas very 
early identified herself with the movement, and bus 
always been a most active and enthusiastic wurker 
in the cause. She e^irlv became a member of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance L'riion, and for 
many years was president of the Meadville Union. 
Her ardent enthusiasm and untiring zeal hiive 
made her name in her own comnnniity a synonym 
for temperance. For a few years Mrs. Douglas has 
been obliged to retire from active efTorts in the 
cause, owing to failing eye-sight. Cataracts formed 
on both her eyes, and during these later years she 
has walked in gathering d,irkni-ss. The cataracts 
have been removed, but with otiU partial success. 

DOW, MiBB Cornelia M., philanthropist and 
temperance refonncr, bora in Portland, Ale., lolh 




COavin.TA M. Dfjw, 

November. 1843. She is the youngest daughter of 
Keal Dow. of Ponland, Me. H-rr mother, wh<. 
iSed in iS6j, was Maria Cornelia Durant .^Iaynard, 
*bo was bom in Bortoa. Mass. Her daughter. 
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Coraelia, was bora in the house where she now 
lives with her father, who is in the eighty-eighth 
year of his age. Miss Dow possesses many of the 
characteristics of both mother and father. She 
excels as a careful homekeepcr, and yet is able to 
find a great deal of lime for the world's work. I-'or 
many years she was secretary of the Woman^s 
Christian Association of Portland. She is the 
treasurer oT the Home for Aged Women of Port- 
land and also tre.isurer of tile Temixirary Home 
for Women and Children, a State histilulion situated 
in Deering, near i'orlhmd. The larger part of her 
time is given to works of temiiiTance, which 
would seem the most natural tiling for her to do. 
l''or years she has bi-en ottirially couneiled with the 
Woman's Christian Teni|>eraiice Union of I'onlaiid. 
She is presidentof die union in CumlHrrlandiniiriiy, 
one of the superintendents <il ihe Stale union, as 
well as one of its most elhcient vi re-presidents. 
She is a member and a cijnslant alli-ndanl of .State 
Street Congregational Chun li in I'ljrllaiiil. 

DOW, Mrs. Mary E. H. C, finan- ier, U.rn 
in Dover, N. H.. islh iJe.eniber, iK\H. Her 
maiden name was Mary ICdna Hill. She is a 
daughter of Nathaniel kog.-is Hill. Shi- uasedn- 
cated partly in IJover. While she w:is y. i .1 ihild, 
her parents removed to I(osi.,n, .Mnss,, :i[irl it wits 
there she got the larger jiarl ol h'.-r si infiliiig. 
When seventeen years of ag- , she was grailiiated 
with high honors frrjin the Cliarlestown high m hoijl. 
For some years she was a successful assistant 

Erincipal of the Rochester, N, H., high si.lnjijl, and 
iter went to SI. Louis. Mn.. where for Ihre-; 
years she was inslrudiir in I' reii' h and (jermuii iu 
a female academy, Wh.n Ivn-nly-tive yijars old, 
she was wooed and u'lU by a wealthy r<.-siili:iil <ji 
Dover. George I-. (iray, part owner and editor of 
the Dover "■Press." a iJemi/i ritii: w'-ekly pa[ier 
published there. Th-v sj/'-nl t«o vears in hxinAn: 
Three children were born to th..-ni. and afier <■ lew 
years Mr. (;r..v died. B' f-,r- her marri^ige she 
was correspijudent for sei'-ral new ipap' r>. among 
them the Boston 'Journ;.!" and ■'I r^iv-li-.-r," 
'■New Hampshire Statesman." the D-.-.er " hn- 
quirer." and iijme southern [i:i[j'.rs. li'.-: yearn 
after the dealh of her r.rst husl.rti.d she be- :m": tliT 
wife of Dr. Herirj- !>,■*. of Ix,-.' t. 'li.-> sp- ut 
some time in I-,nKlan'; Ketun-in;; to l>r.>-r, Mr-,. 
Dow t>egan to allrai.l ;ilt';i.t.',n as a i.i-..i.'.:-r. In 
January. iW>. ■^hv ■*«■ <;;■;' t-.d pre..;';p-i,t of the 
Dover Horse Railway, an T-.-mt tl,;it ■;.:j-.':d rnu'.h 
commotion in r3ilwi.y '.ir- lev. She -/.a- |y:rf':rily 
famihar with the ili.-iiriof'.he roftdar.d i.-i v.-i ured 
a ina;orit>' of its sto^.k li.e stor> 'J ti.is (j"ur- 
rence is interesting The t'.i-.'i had N.-eii a faiim); 
enterprise Tiie "j.at.-ons fvur.d fi--ii with the 
accommodations ir.d t;.e *x'.'-)'iier.'-''S of fares, 
and Ihe sl'j- Kr.o'.'i-m growi-rd at t:.v et'.-TS-i-.eness 
of exper.s^ ar.d the 'n-^ali r-'.e.;,ts. (or >-ap. it 
haa paid but a ^(r.;-.li 'i/.i'JTr.C. A B"Moii sjr.i-ii- 
cale made over".'.;r'.-^ fjr ^i-e-'-.'jn f,f Ihe whole 

siock, and with -.-::. su rr jsi the l^jird :t 

dir*rrtorr reai hed the ;yy.\: •/. ■..-.r.gto v.-ii. Ms. 
linv. was out of towr. ''..r.:.v f.i^ ne-^oliahoi.s, 
bi.1 relumed as the saie **',-; '.-y,-\ lol/*^ 'on-ium- 
m;.;'^. .She held a smaJi air.-. .:.; -A the ^'.w.k, --.A 
wa'. approa'.hed »;'j: n on^r '.'jT II at iOrreth:n({ 
like one-Lrird the pri- -. -\ wh:'.-. .; t ad l^e^r. r,oo^M. 
\\ ilh charade risti'. pro[r.p*.r. -.-,-, -.:.•: ;:t or.' e d« ided 
t.-.a:, ;: the stotk was vi W*, and j't Ir.e B'.r^I'jn 
syndicate expe'.T.-d to make the r^iad pay, any 
other ^ble financier ir.ight r^asona'.ly indulge the 
sam<: hope: that, if th^e were ar.y profits to be 
obtained, they ought to be saved to Dr^er, and 
thai she would try her own ■ apa'-ililies in the mat- 
ter. H';r attitude :r;temipt-d the ^■^aiKMift 
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blocks. When the nixt meeting was called, . . . _ 
supposed that the property woula be transferTed lo 
the Boston party, but it transpired to every one's 
astonishment that Mrs. Dow was master of the 
situation; she had acquired more than half the 
stock. Hur election to the presidency was certain. 
As her own votes would elect the directorate, that 
body would be neces.sarily of her own choice. 
Several amonj; the Dover fientlemen. who desired 
to be on the board, said tlial they would not vote 
for a woman for president. It was simply prepos- 
terous and meant baiikniplcy. But the matter 
presented itself (o the anibitioUR gentlemen In this 
form : Agree to vote for Mrs. Dow, and you can 
hold office; otherwise you cm not. They suc- 
cumbed, but with chacrin and trepidation. Mrs. 
Dow at once demonstrated her alnliiy to manage 
the road so as lo make it a paying property. She 
did that to perfection, showing herself the equal of 
any male manager in the country. 

DOWD, Miss Mary Alice, poet and edu- 
cator, bom in Fninkfora, Greenbner county. W. 
Va., i6lh December, 1855. Her parents were 
school-teachers of Puritan descent, their ancestors 
havint; landed in New Kngland aboul the year 1630. 
[n both families were found officers antl privales of 
the RevoUilionary army. On her father's side she 
is related to the well-known family of Field and 
the old English family of Dudley. She was the 
youngest of four children. Her early home was 
among the Berkshire Mills, whence her parents 
removed lo Wtstfield, Mass., a town noted for its 
schools. Alice was a delicate child, and !ierp:irents 
scarcely dared to hope lliat she would be spared to 
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was graduated from the English and clasucal de- 
partments of the high school, taking the two courses 
simultaneously. In the normal school she studied 
opiionals with the prescribed branches and com- 
posed a class hymn sung at her graduation. Since 
that time she has been constantly employed as 
a teacher. During the past eleven years she has 
held her present position of Aist assistant in the 
high school of Stamford. Conn. Of scholarly 
attainments, she has helped many young men to 
prepare for college. She has taken several courses 
ni the Sauveur Summer School of Languages and 
has especially fitted herself to give instruction in 
German. In 18S6 the greatest sorrow of her life 
came to her in the sudden death of her mother. 
She has published one volume of verse, "Vacation 
Verses" (Buffalo, 18911. 

D0WN3, Mra. Sallle Ward, social leader, 
is descended on the paternal side from Lord Ward, 





i of maturity. Shy and reserved, she early 1 

.'ed a great love of nature and a deep apprcci- a worn: 

I of all natural beauty. She was etiucatt-d at ^iri- uur 

•i and in the public schools of Weslfield. She She has 



of England. Her maiden name was Ward. On 
her mother's side she is descended from the Fleur- 
iioi;s. Huguenots, a prominent family. She is a 
' resident of Louisville, Ky., and h:is been a social 
I leader in the society of the South and Southwest 
I for many years, .She is distinguished for her 
, beauty of pi-rson, her charm of manners and her 
■> cultured intellect. Mrs. Downs has been married 
four limes. She has traveled e.xtensively in Europe, 
and was presented at various courts, and every- 
where was admired for her graces of mind and per- 
son. She is a thoroughly educated woman, speaks 
' French fluently and is a tine musician. In religion 
! she is a Roman C.-itholic, a convert to that faith. 
She has one child, a son, John Hunt, of New York, 
who has won a reputation as a Journalist She is 
noted as a letter writer, and she has contributed to 
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historical and religious, gathered from n1) parts of 
the world. Her husband, Major G. F. Downs, is a 
man of wealth, intellect and culture. They make 
their home in the Gall House. In Louisville, Ky. 

DHAKB, Mrs. Mary Bveline, minister of 
the gospel and church worker, bom in Trenton, 
Oneida county, N. Y., 8th June, 1833. Hcrmaiden 
name wa.s Mary E. McAnhur, Her father was of 
Scotch parentage, and her mother was Knglish, a 
relative of Lady Cumey, better known as the cele- 
brated Elizabeth Er>'. From her parents she in- 
heritetl that stronR reliKious btnt of character that 
has distinguished her life. When about six years uf 
age, she removed with her parents to southern 
Michigan, whtre she received most of her common 
school and academic education. Front tlK're the 
family removed to the town of Geneseo, lU., where 
she spent her early married life, residing there most 
of the time for over twenty years. She joined her 
mother's church, the Congrei;ational, and began 
that course of earnest personal efTurt for the con- 




living son. Gen. M. M. Marshall, then a railroad 
official in western Iowa. There she became the 
wife of Rev. A. J. Drake, of Dakota. A very few 
weeks of the bracing air of Dakota sufficed to re- 
store her to perfect health and strength. Sheen* 
tered with her husl)and into the home missionatj" 
work, for which, by her zeal and his long experi- 
ence, they were so well adapted. Mr. Drake was 
thtn laboring in lro<|uois, a village at the jiimrtion 
of two railroads, where he had a small church 
of dght members worshiping in a schoolhouse. 
Though living for the first t»o years at IJcSmet, 
sixteen miles awav, thev snon had other preaching 
stations and Sunday-scfiouls in hand and pre|>ara- 
tions made for building a church in Iroquois. Mrs. 
Drake went ea.<;t as far as Chicago and raised suf- 
ficient means to buy the lumber and push forward 
the work. Encouraged by her success, she was 
readily ui^^ by her husband to take part in the 
public ser\-ices, addressing Sunday-s<.hools, til! she 
came very naturally to choose a subject or text and 
practicall)- to preiich the g<>s|>el The wide extent 
of their ticld and the constant need of dividing 
their labors tended strongly to this. A very much 
needed rest and the kindness of an ea.stem friend 
enabled ihi-m to attend the anniversary of the 
American Home Missionary SiK:iety in Saratoga. 
On the wav, bv special invitation, slie addressed 
the Woman's Home Missionary Union of Illinois 
in Moline. Being heard in tliat meeting by Dr. 
Clark, of the .Interican Home Missionar)- Society, 
on arrival at Saratoga she was called to address the 
great congregation astsembled there. She has since 
spoken ill many of the large dties and churches of 
New Engliind and other States. The result of tliese 
visits has been the raising of means siiftidcnt, with 
what people un tlu.- ground could give, lo build luo 
other large diurches in ELsmond and Osceola. S. 
Dak. She and her htisband aa- caring for a field 
forty-five miles in length and fifteen miles in breadth, 
with five churches and Sunday-schools. They also 
publish a nionlhlv paper, enlitle<i the "' Dakota 
Prairie Pioneer." 'At the earnest request of the lead- 
ing ministers in the Stale she consented to ordination 
and the largest Congregational council ever as- 
sembled in .South Dakota ordained her lo the work 
of tlie niinislrv in December, iSgii. That was 
one of the tinit ordiiuitions of a woman to the 
of the Mississippi, 



version of others for which her nature peculiarly 
fitted her and in which she has been so successful. 
In addition lo herwork in prayer-meeting, Sunday- 
school and young people's Bible-cla.sses. she was 
frequently called to a.ssist evangelists by visiting 
and in revival meetincs. During all that time 
she was active in all the various reforms and 
benevolences of the time. In war time she was 
(specially active in the Women's Soldiers' Aid So- 
dety, gomg south as far as .Memphis, and looking 
to the right distribution of the provisions sent to 
the hospitals there, and she was one of the leaders 
in the women's temperance crusade. She Ivid the 
added care of her family, which she supported most 
of the time by the labor of her own hands. The 
natural result of such constant labors came in a 
severe attack of nervous prostration, which lotally 
ended her work for a sea.son. To secure full resto- 
ration, she went to reside for a time with her only 



Judge ituell was a man of nnich intellectual 
vigor and marked altaiimienls. He held several 
important oflices in his Stale, and as senator served 
more than one term with De Witt Clinton. Martin 
\'an Buren and others of distinction. Judge Buell 
removed with his family from New York to Mari- 
etta, Ohio, where he uas hiOd in great esteem. In 
the year 1831 his dauuhterbec.mielhe wife of James 
P. Drake, a native of North C.'irolina. at Lawrence- 
bU!^, Ind. He had held otlice under President 
Monroe and was then receiver of public moneys in 



brought into intimate business and social relations 
with tile New Harmony Comnmnity, under the 
Rapps, father and son, and when their possessions 
were transferred to the Scotch philanthropist. 
Rolierl Owen, he naturally held the same relations 
with the Owen association. Those two communi- 
ties, although striving in different (vays to benefit 
humanity. Iiad much (o do with broadening his 
views and making his after-life tolerant and chari- 
table, and probably had an influence in developing 
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his young wife's interest in the laws relating to the stage, although she became the wife, 4th June, 

women. Their home was the center of happiness 1891, of Otto Albert Dreier, since 1886 the l^mish 

and progress, and it was only widening the circle Vice-Consul in Chicago, where they make their 

of early associations tu Rnd therein a hearty wel- home. The career of Christine Nielson thus for is 
come for David. Richard and Robert Dale Owen, 



during the Indiana Constitutional Convention of 
1850 and iHsi to removu the legal disabilities of 
women. Uefi>re the sections were presented, which 
worked such benefit to women, they weredisriissed, 
line by line, in Mrs. Drake's parlor. She had an 
acute legal niinil, and Mr. Owen was not slow to 
recognize her valuable aid i[i the construction of the 
in)|K>nant clauses. It was she who suggested a 
memorial to Robert Dale Owen from the many 
noble mothere who coniprehended the scope of his 
work for women. When Lucy Stoiie delivered her 
first lecture in Indianapolis, Sirs. Drake was the 
only woman in attendance. She was also present 
at a notable meeting, shortly afterward, where 
Lucretia Mult presidt.'d. llie act|uaintance thus 
formetl led loan interesting correspondence. Mrs. 
Drake was in possession of many valuable letters 
from distinguisliecl men and women, addressed to 
herself and husb.iii<l. In 1861 thev removed to 
Alabama, near HmiLsville, where lliey continued 
their interest and work in the cause of wonian's 
suffrage. Mrs. Drake was left a widciw in iSySand 
died .It her residence, 1 Hh FL-bniar\-, jSgz. She 
wai the motlier of seven children, four of whom 



a striking example of what energj' and persever- 
ance can do for a young woman of eenius. Her 
first teacher, and the one to discover Tier capabili- 
ties, was Prof. T. A. Brand. She then studied 
with Mrs, Earl De Moe, herselfa successful concert 
singer. Christine began lo sing in public at the age 
of thirteen, attracting, at an orphan's home concert 
in Madison, the altenlion of those whose foresij^t 
discovered future fame fur the young vocalist. Sic 
chose Chicago fur her nuire advanced studies, and 
became the pupil of Mrs. Sara Herehey Eddy. 
She accompanied Mr. and Mrs. Eddy to Europe in 
i8»9, and after singing wilh great success in Lon- 
don, Paris and Copenhagen, she spent a year or 
more in London as a pupil of George Henschel. 
Her voice is a contralto of wide range, and the 
comments of the American and foreign press have 
been highly complimentary, showing ner to be 
possessed of unusual musical accomplishments. 

DREW, Mrs. John, actor, born in London, 
England, loth January, 1820. Her maiden name 
was Lane. Her father was an actor, and he placed 
the child on the stage in juvenile parts when she 
was eight years old In 1S2S she came to the 
United States with her mother and played in New 
York and Philadelphia. She made a tour of the 
Wesl Indies and returned to the United States in 
ive her and by inheritance and education are 1833. In 1833 she played in a number of rdles in 
;t supporleni of the woman suffrage cause. New York theaters. In 1S34 she played the part 

«*-«-v4«m •■■_ _ «•. ..f_., -^Ti-^ .. f |,,H^ jrl "Th** Hi,T,^ViJia^V- *' ,'n tha RnffAn 





DRBIBR) Urs. Ctuistlne Nielson, concert of Julia in "The Hunchback " 'in the Boston 

and oratorio singer, born in Madison, Wis., loth Theater. In 1835, when fifteen years old, she 

June, 1866. Her father's name is Andrew Nielson, played Lady Teazle in "The School for Scandal " 

and bolh parents were among the early Scandi- in New Orleans. She won success from the be- 

navian immigrants to this countrj-and setded in ginning and was soon "leading lady" at a salary 

Chicago in 1851, afterward removing to Madison, of twenty dollars a week. She oecame the wife of 

Christine Nielson still retains her maiden name on Henry Hunt, a veteran English opera singer, and 



from 1843 to 1846 she played at intervals in slock the age of fiftcL-n. She performs on the niiino with 
companies in New York theaters, in burlesques, brilliancy. Gifted in sketchinK, she has done some 
IJKhl comedies and domestic dramas. In 1847 she life-like work in that line. For the la.st threi- years, 
went to Chicago, Milwaukee, 5L I^ouis, Mobile havin)^ been aroused to the work of woman s en- 
friinchisemtnt, she has worked for woman suf- 
frage with heart, pen and nurse. Her articles 
in Its interest are earnest and convincinR. She is 
\ice-presideiit of the (.ieorjiia Woman SuffraKe 
Association, and her busy brain and f]n)ri,-rs liave 
oriKiinaleil manv schemes to fill the treasury of that 
organi/^tion. It v.;i» her nt-nerusity which made it 
l»is.sible for (leor^i to send her lirst (k-lej^tes to 
the twcntv-founh convention of the National Amer- 
i<.-an Woman Suffrage .Ass.xHalion, ht-ld in Wash- 
ington in Jaiuiary, 1S92. The money donated was 
earned bj- her own hands. She has one son. Her 
home is m (".reenvillt. Ga. 

DUDIfBY, Mrs. Sarah Harie, business 
woman, hum in Carl ion. Itiirry iroiuily. Mich. 
She is the youngest daiighler of James T. and 
Catherhie Ltwhead. who wecit to Michigan. In 
the lirst \ears of their married life, from the 
Stale of New Wnk. and settleii in Carlton. She is 
i)f Scotch ancestry on her fallu-r's side, and pure 
American on (hat of lier mother, liack U> and 
beyond the war for indi-|nrn<lfnre. At the early 
age of four years slie w.is left an orphan and was 
adopted into the family of her uncle, Judge William 
McCauley.of Brighton, .Mich., who was at the time 
State Senator from that distriirl. She received her 
education in tlie pri\alc and public schools of 
Brighton. At the age of fifteen she became the wife 
of Thomas Robert DiKik-y, from county of Kent, 
Kngland, and moved to lietroit. .Mich., where, in 
1876, her hushaiul entered the men-antile business, 
in which he prospered so well that he retired from 



and New Orleans, pla>ing always to good hotises 
and increasing her reputation as a comedian. In 
1848 she separated from Mr. Hunt and became the 
wife of George Mossop, a young Irish comedian of 
fine powers. He died in 1849, and in 1850 she 
became the wife of John Drew. In 1857 Mr. and 
Mrs, Drew made a successful tour of the United 
States. In 1861 Mrs. Drew assumed the sole 
management of the Arch-street Theater in Phila- 
delphia, Pa . which has since remained under her 
control. Mrs. Drew makes her home in Phila- 
delphia. During the past few years she has played 
with Joseph Jefferson and \Villiam J. Florence. 
She has a large family of children, most of whom 
are connected witli the stage. Although sevens- 
two years of age, Mrs. Drew retains the cheerlul 
vivacity of her earlier years, and she is very popu- 
lar with theater-goers. She excels in high-comedy 

DU BOSB, Mrs. Miriam Howard, woman suf- 
fragist, bom ill Kassell county, Ala., *Sth November, 
1S63. She is a daughter of Ann Lin<lsay and Au- 
euslus Howard. Though born in Alabama, her life 
nas been spent in and near Columbus. Ga. At an 
early age she slKJwed marked musical talent, play- 
ing simple melodies liefore she was tall enough tu 
mount the piano stool unassisted. At fourteen 
years of age she began the study of music under a 
teacher in Columbus, and studied there alwmt two 
years, which was the only instruction she received. 

At seventeen she applied for the oiganist's place in miriam howaho ih' nr>SB. 

the First Presbj-ienan Church of Columbus, and 

held the position until her marriage. She was at business, in 1889. with a competence. Mrs. Dudley 
that time the youngest organist in the State. She has been successful in many ways. She proved 
has composed several pieces of instrumental music, herself a most excellent business woman. It was she 
Her first piece "Rural Polka," was composed at who saw the business opening where her husband's 
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fortune was made, and she has by judicious Slate and also from the District of Columbia for 
investments-made another for herself, She works eiRhl consecutive years. He died in November. 
in pastel with the taste of a bom nrtist. She is also 1)491. Mrt;. Dufour composed verses when too 
■ and the United States Patent Office young to wield a pen. or even to read. Her pecul- 
iarly sensitive temperament long kept her tak-nts 
friiin being appreciated. Ha-.ingno confidence in- 
nr own abilities, she shrank from criticism. She 
•■ fond of writing for children, and has published 
11, iny poems adapted to their comprehension. In 
S4,S Hon. loseph A. Wright, then governor of the 
1l', sent from Indiana, for the Washington monu- 
it. a block of marble, on which was inscribed 
motto; "No North. No South. Nothing but 
Union." This incident suggested to Mrs. Ehi- 
r her poem entitled "The Ark of the Union," 
.,-is first published in the Washington " Union," 
was afterward, without her knowledge, set to 
iic. Some months before the death of the sci- 
^t. Baron Von Humboldt. Mrs. Dufour wrote a 
uum on his distinction as " King of Science." 
.American in Berlin read the poem to the ^reat 
1, who was then upon his death-bed, and il so 
i-ied the Baron that he sent Mrs. Dufour the 
living mess^e: "Tell that talented American 
,. Mrs. Dufour. that I deem that poem the hi^- 
compliment that was ever paid to me bv any 
-on or from any clime." She has contributed 
he "Ladies' Repository." the "Masonic Re- 
i."the "School Day Visitor," the " Repnbli- 
." of Springfield. Ohio, the Louisville "Jour- 
" whose editor was the talented author and 



holds proof of htr iii^cnuily. But it is as an architect, 
designer and builder she has won her greatest 
success. Buying land in what proved one of the 
be^t locations in Detroit, she designed and built a 
graceful group of residences, among which is one 
of the most palatial stone mansions in the city. 
She took all the responsibility of planning, building 
and furnishing the money, and is the proud pos- 
sessor of a handsome income from tne rentals. 
She does much charitable work in 




DUFOUR, Urs. Amanda I/oniae Ruter, 

poet, born in Jefferson ville, Ind.. i6lh Febni.irv. 
iSjj. She is the oldest daughter of Kcv. Cihiii 
W. Ruter, a pioneer Indiana preacher, and his i> ih , 
Harriet De Haas Ruter. Mr. Ruler wns of \Vr- 
mont and Pdritan ancestry, and Mrs. Ruter of \'ir- 
ginia andHuguenotancesIrv. Both were piThim-; 
of marked character. Mr. Ruler was stalioiK-il in 

teHersan ville when Louise was bom. Inher child- 
ood school priviltses were limited, and with hi.r 
naturally delicate organization and the burdL-ii 1 >!' 
household duties which devolved upon her as iliu 
oldest of five children, her attendance at scliuul 
was often irregular. She was fond of books and 
had free access to her father's limited library. In 
it(42 she became the wife of Oliver Dufour, a de- 
scendant of an illustrious Swiss family, who immi- 
f rated to the United States early in the century-. 
Ir. Dufour was elected to the Indiana Legislature 
in 185,1, and i" the same year received an appoint- 
ment to a government position in Washington, to 
which place he removed with his family. He was 
a prominent member of the Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows, having been Grand Master of the 
Slate of Indiana, Grand Representative from that 




tended the dL>:trict school, but it may be Ques- 
tioned whether she gained as much education within 
its walls as wilhont She moved u-ith her parents 
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f lo the dlv of Portland, Me., nt the age of nine an architect, of Burlington, Iowa, where they now 
I years. Tllere she attended public and private hve. In 1877 she entered upon temperance work 
I schools and hnd llie bc^nelil of private teachers, and with the inaii^ration of the red-ribbon movement, 
Igrew into the mature poet, story-writcrand teacher, but, believing in more permanent methods, she 
* was the prime mover in the organization of the 

local Woman's Christian Temperance Union, and 
has ever since been an active worker in thai 
society. In 18S3 she was elected State superintend- 
ent of the department of scientific temperance, 
and held the office four years, lecturing to institutes 
and general audiences <m that subject much of the 
time. She procured the Iowa Slate law on tliat 
subject in February, 1886. When the Iowa State 
Temperance Union began to display its opposition 
to the National Union, she was mther slow (o 
declare her position, which was always fully with 
Ihe National, but she was soon forced to tfeclare 
herself, and came to be considered rather a 
leader on the side of the niinority. When llie 
majority in the State Union seceded from the 
National Union, i6tb October, iSoo, she was elected 
president of those who remained auxiliary to that 
body. At the State convention in 1891 she was 
reelected. She has spent a large part of her time 
in Ihe field. She has alwaj-s been a radical eqiul 
suffragist, and has spoken and written much on 
that subject. She is a Christian socialist, deeply 
interested in all reforms thai promise to better Ihc 



Seminary. Sht nou' has a beautiful home In Deir- 
ing( Me, Her library and collection of natural 
cunoiities, the latter begun when she was about 
eleven years old. are used, like all her possession.':, 
brdoinggood. She became the wifeofRufus Dun- 
|iam, of Westbrook, now Deering, 25th August. 
t£45. She is the mother of three sons and iivn 
; dai^^tei^. Four other children died young. Slu- 
>issUll an enthusiastic writer and teacher. Children 
rjD to her school for the pleasure as well as m- 
:Struclion to be had there, Mrs. Dunham has had 
much influence, as a Chri.stian, in the communiiviu 
Ariiich ^e lives. At her su^estion, the Univer>ui1- 
Isi Church, All Souls, was organized in iSSi. she 
liecoming one of the original members. She began 
io write when very young, and she Hed from Ihe 
shelter of one pen-name to that of another, dreaU- 
J^ to have the public know hera.san author, until. 
;v(terycnrsof success, she gained courage " 
ber own name. Her writings consist lar 
poetry, but include also sketches on 
esays, letters of travel and storie 
Someof her songs have been set to 1 
^^^ret. a Home Opera in Six Acts," is one of ihe 
It of her poetic productions. It was brought out 
1875. Mrs. Dunham is a topical New England 

1, who, in spile of her more than three-score 

, is still young, enlhusiastic and hopeful, 

DUNHAJH, Hrs. Marion Howard, bom in 
~>eatlga counly, Ohio, 6th December. 1842, passed 
Se first part of her life uptin a farm. She early 
ecided to be a teacher, beginning her first district 
chool at the age of fifteen, and taught in the public 
dJOOls of Chicago, III, from isSs to 1873. In 
Bly, 1873, she became the uife of C. A. Dunham, 




lar(;ely of 
itural histor\', 
for children. 




DUNIWAY, Hrs. Abigrail Scott, editor, 

bom in Pleasant Grove. Tazewell county. 111., aand 
October, 1834. There she grew to girlhood. Her 
father removed to Oregon in 1852. Of a family 
noted for sturdy independence in word and deed, it 
is not strange that these inherent qualities, united 
with keen mental powers, have made her one of the 
most widely known women on the Pacific slope. 
She hefpia her public career many years ago through 
necessi^, an mvalid husband and a large lamily 
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leaving her no alternative. Nobly has she fulfilled 
the double trust of wife and mother. While Mrs. 
Duniway has been engaged in everj- sort of reputa- 
ble literary toil, her fife-work has been in the 

up 



SCOTT DUNIWAV. 

direction of the enfranchisement of women. While 
advocating woman suffrage she has undoubtedly 
traveled more miles by stage, rail, river and wagon, 
made mure public speeches, endured more hard- 
ships, persecution and ridicule, and scored more 
victories than any of her distinguished cotempo- 
rariesofthe East and middle West. The enfran- 
chisement of the women of Washington Territory 
was the result of her efforts, and, had they lislenea 
to her counsel and kept aloof from the Prohibition 
fight of 1886, they would not have lost afterwards, 
\wien the Territory became a State, the heritage ot 
the ballot which site had secured for them at the 
cost of the best years of her life. As an extempo- 
raneous speaker she is I<^cal, sarcastic, witty, 
poetic and olten eloquent. As a writer she is force- 
ful and araumenlalive. Mrs. Duniway now (ills the 
editorial chair of the '" Pacific Empire," a new liter- 



home, the product of her o 
pUNIiAf. Him Uary J., physician, bom 
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a few months she was induced to make a 
ments with Dr. Joseph Parrish, which made her n 
a.ssistant in the treatment of nervous invalids in 
Burlington, N. J. This special training prepared 
her for her present responsible position. Dr. Dun- 
lap's position in New Jersey is similar to that of 
Dr. Alice Bennett in Pennsylvania, being superin- 
tendent and ph>-sician in charge, with all the duties 
that the term implies. These two women furnish 
the onlv instances, at the present date, where 
full control of the medical department 
I work in connection with the superin^ 
tendeiity. 

DTIRGIN, Miss Hfirriet Thayer, artist, 
l.iini ill the town of Wilmingtun. Mass:, m 1848, 
"ilir is the daughter of Rev. J. M. Durgin. Sprung 
[lorn families who, leaving their homes for con- 
^Mi.Tice's sake, sought New England's shores, and 
^^hl]se lives were freely given when they were 
iKi-iied in their country's defense, her fether was a 
iii^in of dauntless courage and remarkable intellect- 
ual power. He was of the Baptist faith and a nian 
..I broad and liberal sentiments. An enthusiast in 
(ill.- anti-slavery movement, he entered the Army in 
Uic late war and left behind him a brilliant military 
y.-' i;ir<l. The mother, a woman of exalted character, 
liiit.- intellect and lovely disposition, united two 
i;i"ij New England names, as she was of the Brain- 
ir',- rhayer family. One of a family of five 
I liiUiren, Miss Durgin's youth was surrounded by 
iliii-'e gentle and refining influences which are the 
li .1 of those born into the environment of a clergy- 
man's household. She pursued her preparatory 
studies of life, nut only in the training scnools of 
those towns where her father's profession called 
him, but in a home where every influence was 
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bunlap is superin- 




State Institution for Feeble Minded Women. 

a mature young woman, of practical education, 
with sound and healthy views of life, she made choice 
of the profession of"^ medidne, not through any 
romantic aspirations after " a vocation in iiie," but 
as a vocation to which she proposed to devote all 
her energies. One year of preparatory reading 

S receded the regular college course of three years. . , 

laving been regulariy graduated from the Woman's directed toward the upbuilding of a nch and weU 
Medical College of Pennsylvania in 1886. an office rounded character. She passed the concluding 
was secured m Philadelphia, and it was not long years of study m the New; Hampton Institute, in 
before tlic young doctor found her hands full. In New Hampshire. When it became necessary for 



ing as a steppinK-stone to the realization of her 
dream, an art education. Finally the way opened 
to enter upon her favorite field of study, and in 
1880 she joined her sister Lyle in Paris. France, 
where she entered the studio of Mme. de Cool, and 
later that of Francois Kivoire, where daily lessens 
were taken. Having in company with her sister 
established a little home, she found many famous 
artists who wfre gliKl to visit the cosy salon and 
give careful and valuable criticism. After seven 
years of study Miss Dur^n returned to Boston, 
where she had many friends, and i[i comjiany with 
her sister opened a studio in the most fashionable 
quarter of the city. Their riKims were soon fre- 
quented on rece[)lioii days by admirers and lovers 
of art, and commissions have never lieen wanting 
to keep their brushes constantly employed. As a 
flower painter she stands amnn^ the foremost of 
American artists. A panel of tea-roses received 
special notice in the Siilon of 18K6, and a group 
combining flowers and landscape in 1S90W011 much 

DTJRGIN, Miss I,yle, artist, wns Ix.rn in 
Wilniinglon. Mass., in i.S.sn. .A sister of Harriet 
Thayer Dui^in, she grew up as one with her, so far 




as environment and teaching were concerned. 
They drew the same life and inspiration fnim their 
home surroundings and studied in the same sdmols, 
and when their education was completed foiinri 
themselves with the same inclination toward art. 
I.yle went to Paris in [S79 and bt^Mme a (lupil of 
Bonnat and [tasiien Lepage. ].ater she entered 
the Julien Academy for more seri<)us study in draw- 
ing, workinK enthusiastically, early and late, both 
in the school and in her o« 11 studio, sufiplem tiling 
her studio work by anatomical studies at the Ecole 
de M^icine under M. Chicotiit. In summer time 
the sisters sketched in ?:n^and, Switzerland and 
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France, drawing fresh inspiration from nature and 
travel and taking home collections of sketches for 
their winter's work. Lyle chose ligure painting in 
oil and portraiture as her special department ofart. 
So earnestly did she study from 1879 to 1884 that 
the Salon received her paintings in the latter-named 
year, and again two years later, when she i)ffered a 
painting of oeauty. which won fiir her recognition 
as an artist of power. In 18S6 the Misses Uur^n 
returned to America and opened a studio in Boston. 
Welcomed to the best society, in which tliej- nat- 
urally found a home, the sisters l>egan work, each 
in her own field of art. The first picture exhibited 
by Lyle in Boston was a portrait of a lady. I'hen 
followed in rapid succession one of Henr>' Sand- 
hiun, a celebrated artist (if Boston. an<) many others 
of persons of more or less distinction in the social 
and literary world. Receiving a commission for 
mural paintings for a church in Detroit, Mich., she 
started early in 1S90 for a prolonged ciurse of 
travel in Italy, finally settling in Paris for the exe- 
cution of those great original works, which were 
completed and placed in the chiirch in IJecember, 
1891. They reiiresent the four E\':inKelists and are 
of heroic si^e, filling the four compartmenLs of the 
dome-shaped interior, Thev are jiainted after the 
manner of the middle time of the \'enetian school, 
corresponding to the Byzantine chanicler of the 
edifice. Although the ecclesiastical traditions of 
s.iints and church fathers allow of but little v.iri- 
ation. her works are characterized by freshness, 
originality and strength unusual to finil at the pres- 
ent day, and are \ii)rthy of more interest from the 
fact that this is a branch cif painting which hilherto 
has been almost exclusively in the hands of nien. 

DURI^IQY, Hrs. Qlla Hamilton, educator 
and journalist, wils iKirn in Hullercounlv. Pa. She 
is the oldest daughter of Mr. and .Mfs. William 
Hamilton. In the spring of jK66 the family re- 
moved to Davis coiinlv, Iowa, where, in Ihe most 
unpromising backwoods region, thi-y made their 
home for h few years. It was in the ruile log school- 
house of thiit l(H-alily ihitl the young girl a<-<|Uired 
sufti<"ient knciwledge of the rudinn-nlary liranches 
to permit her to begin to liacli at the age of six- 
teen. The loss of her f^idier, whose ambition for 
his children was limitless, led her to make the 
attempt to carry out his oft-expressed wish tliat she 
should take a culiege course. To do so mi-:uit 
hard work and strenuous application, for every 

Eenny of the necessarv expense had to be earned 
y herself. In tlie spring of 1S7H she look Ihe 
degreeof 1(..A. in the State I University of Iowa, and 
four years later she received the degree of .\l..A. 
After graduatiiHi Miss Hamilton accepted Ihe 
principalship of ihe high school in \Valerioi>, Iowa, 
which she held for two ye.irs. She then went 
abroad lo continue her studies, more especially 
in the German language and literature. She spent 
a year in Furojiean travel ami study, features of 
which were the attendance upon a course of lec- 
tures in the Victoria Lvceurn of Berlin, and an 
inspection of the s<-hoof system of (iermany and 
Italy. L'pon her return the result of her observa- 
tion wa-s given to the public in the form of a lecture, 
which was widely ueliveRtI and well received. 
After a year spent in the Iowa Stiite Library, Miss 
Hamilton decided to turn her attention to news- 
pa|ier work. She l>ecame associate eililor of the 
IX'S Moines " Mail and Times," which position she 
held over a j'ear, when a tempting offer caused her 
to become editor-in-chief of the "Northwestern 
Journal of Educatii)n," where her sutvi'ss was very 
gratifying. Her later journalistic work has been 
m connection with the l)es Moines " Daily News," 
upon which she served as re|x>rter and editorial 
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and special writer for several years. In 1884 Miss 
Hamilton was appointi:<l a member of tlie State 
EducilJon Board of Examiners for Iowa, which 
position she held until i883, servinR during the 
most of her time as secretary. In October, 1S86, 
she became the wife of i'reston B. Durley, business 
inanuKeTof the Des Monies " Daily News." Mrs. 
Durlev's newspii|>er work was kept up nninter- 
nipledly until the summer of 1890, when tlieir 
home wiis gladdened by the birth of a son. At the 

(resent time .ihe is president of the Des Moines 
Voman's Club, a larije and jirosperous literarj' 

DURRSIflf, Mrs. Irene Clark, educator, 
born in riynu.uth, N. li., 17th Slav, i8h. 
Her father, llirnm Clark, is a man of slcadlast 
evangelical failh. Her iiKilher was an exemiilaiy 
Christian, l.'ntil twelve years of aj^, her advan- 
tanes were liiniied to unjjraded country schools. 
She was a pupil fi it a time in the villa>re gr.-immar- 
school an<l in the Plymouth Acatk-my. Taking 
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organl/er. For four years she was dbtrict secre- 
tary and was a deleifate from the New England 
branch to the Evanston general e-tecutii-e committee 
meeting. With her husband, in 1883, she took an 
extended tour abroad. In the spring of 1891 her 
husband became president of the New Hampshire 
Conference Seminary and Female College, Tilton, 
N. II., and Mrs. Durrell became the preceptress of 
that insttlutii in, 

DU88UCHAI,, HissBaerenie, miLsical educa- 
tor, boni in St. Louis, .Mo., agtTi October, i860. She 
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and studying by herself, she |i 
State Normal .ScIuhiI in Plymouth, where she com- 
pleted the first course in i«72 and the si'wnd in 
1873, teaching during summer v.icalicms. In 1873 
and 1H74 she taught the grannnar-schcHil in West 
Lebanon, N. 11. In the fall of [S74 she became 
the te.tcher of the normal department in the New 
Hampshire Conference Seminary, and a student in 
the junior war in the clas ' ' '" 

graduated m 187 ' ' 
Normal SchiH>I i 
1878 she became the wife of Rev. J- M. Ourrell, 
1>.D. .As a Methotiist minister's wife, in New 
Hampshire Conference, for thirteen years Mrs. Dur- 
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is of French p.irents, at 

school and roiisi<'al etlncation in her native city. 
1 (er father died when she was but four yearn of age, 
leaving hersirif and an older sister to be brought up 
by her mother, who wiis left in moderale arcum- 
starices. ICiigeiiie showed her musical talent at an 
eiiriy age. The I-'rench citizens of St. Ij.uis 
honored her by presenting her a gold medal after 
she saoj; tile aiulieni - l.a Marseillaise," at the 
Fren<h Kele .if iX<^. -She has a rich contralto 
voice, whi.h has kept lier in clmrch jx.sitions and 
l>efore tile pulilic since her fourtei-nth year. Fora 
short time she traveled with an o|>era companv and 
W.1S nil ist slll■c^■s^ful. but her fannly objei-led to her 
adopting Ihe staj;e as a profession, and she returned 
to St. I.otiis. She was appoiiited public school 
music supi-r\isor in Ihe fall of 1S90. n position that 
tmtil dien had been tilled by men only, 

DWYBR. Miss Bessie Asrnes, journalist, was 

born in Texas. She is the daughter of the late 

Judge Thomas A. and Annie C. Dwyer, df 

English descent Miss Dwyer comes of a family 

IRENR CLAKK Di'RRELi.. renowned at homc and abroad for uncommon mfts. 

Judge Dwyer led his iialive heath in youth, and his 

rel! has h.id marked success in lejiding young kdies life became part and parcel of the early history of 

into an active Christian life and interesting thetn In Texas and the Rio Hravo. Six children ble^ed 

behalf of others. As an ollicer in the U'oman's his home, and upon the youngest daughter, Bessie, 

Fore^MissionarySucietysbeliasbeenanethcient alone fell the mantle of his literary powers and 
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mic abili^. As a child she dominated Mount Holyoki 
famaleur circles in Texas as an acknowledged star, ' . -. - 

I and she played a wide range of characlers. Death 
abruptly removed Judge Dwyer, and his daughter 




. Mass. At that time, persuaded 
ly a brother in charj^e o( the village telegraph 
office, Mary learned telegraphy and assumed his 
place, having full care of the office for two years. 
There were Bui few women operators at that early 
day. Mrs. Dye is the only wonwn member of the 
Old Time Tefegraphers" Association. She became 
the wife of Byron E. Dye in 1855. Of three chil- 
dren bom to them, two survii'c, a daughter, and a 
son recently admitted to the l^r. Mrs. Dye has 
been a widow many years and has lived in Chicago, 
111 . entering into the various lines of work which 
the conditions of a large city present to a benevo- 
lent and public-spiritetlwoman. Since herchildren 
ha\-e outigrown her immediate care and concern, 
she has devoted her time almost exclusively to 
philanthropic and reformatory work. She was 
among the first to perceive the need of the Protect- 
ive Agency for Women and Children, assisting in 
its establishment in i836 and serving as secretary 
for the first three years, and is still an active mem- 
berof its board ofmanagers, Asachartermember 
of the Illinois Woman's Press Association, she has 
great satisfaction in the work accomplished for pen- 
women through its efforts. She is a member of the 
Chicago Women's Club. With the Marjfaret Fuller 
Society, established for the study of political prob- 
lems, Mrs. Dye did good work. Sinc« the forma- 
tion of the Moral Educational Society, in 1SS3, 
she has been its secretary. She was among the 
first of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
women to see and teach that the ballot power is 
an essential factor in the furtherance of temperance 
work. When the free kindergarten system < 



it of that charily. 



e placing of 



nihe 



found heraelf alone on the threshold of . .. 
bood. minus a practical education and heir to 
naught but her father's mental gifts. The War of 
of the Rebellion and other reverses dissipated a 
once generous fortune, and actual necessity faced 
the bereaved family. Casting to the winds the 
prejudices existing in the South against female oc- 
cupation beyond the portals of home. Miss Dwyer 
accepted a position in the post-office department 
and held it six years. During that time vagrant 
-US and sketches from herpen were published. 
Waning strength necessitated change and rest, 
and in 1868 she resigned her position and visited 
her married sister at a remote army post in Arizona 
and later in New Mexico. Three years of rest 
restored her health, and she fetumed to civili, 






Her sketches of 



army life and vivid word painting of sc 
Territories and Old Mexico won notici^ o. um-^. 
Her most remarkable works are two stories pub- 
Ibhed in the Galveston "News," "Mr. Moore of 
, Albuquerque" and "A Daughter of Eve." Miss 
Dw'yer at present Hlls a position on the slaif of the 
" National Economist," Washington, D. C. She is 
a correspondent for some of the prominent southern 
journals. Her home is in San Antonio, Tex. 

DYB. Mrs. Hai-T Irene Claik, rtfomier. 
bom in North Hadley. Mass.. imd March. 1817. Her 
Derenis were Philo Clark and Irene Hibbard. Her 
pther moved his family to Wisconsin in Mark's 
bncy. When she was ten yearsof ^e, thefamily 
moved to Waukegan, 111. After removal to 
Jinois, she was under private tutors for two years, polio . , 

i4ten she entered an academy. When she was six- contributed much to the granting of the demand, 
n yeare old. there came severe financial reverses. Her persistent work toward the establishment of 
Kltdngher to abandon a plan for a full course in the summer Saturday half-holiday is known to only 
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two or three persons, and the same is true of that and have been hifihly spoken of by critics, as well 
labor of love, extendinu over maiiv nioiilhs, crcat- as tht: general public. 

ing a public sentiment that demanaed scats for the DYUR, Mre. Julia Knowlton, philanthro- 
shop-eiris when not busy with customers. Mrs. pist, bom in Ueerfield, N. H., in 1(139. H^^ father 
Dye believes in individual work so far as practi- 
cable. In impromptu speeches she is fluent and 
forcible, and on topics connected with social purity, 
the obligations of marriage and parenthood she is 
impressively eloquent. As a s|>t-aker and h riltr on 
reform subjects she is daunlk'ss in demanding a 
settlument uf all oui-stiuns on the platfonn of rif^ht 
and justice, manifestin)!: the ■' no surrender " spirit 
of her ancestral n-ialive. Klhan AlL-n. Relif>ious 
!LS she is reformatory in her nature. Mrs. Dye seeks 
the highest estimate i;iven to spirilu.il things. 

DITER, Mrs. Clara I,. Brown, anisl, bom 
in Cape Kliitabeth. Maine, i.ilh .March, 1849. Her 
father was a popular sea cajitain. On many of his 
voyat'es he was accompanied bv hus daughter, then 
only a child. From her mother's family she 
inherited artistic talent. Several of herundes were 
wood-car\ers and excelled in decorative work. In 
Decenilier, 1870. .she ln'Came the wife of Charles A. 
Dyer, then a succiS-sful business man of I'urtland, 
Maine, new enf;;ig-.-d in gold-mining in California. 
Her family consislt-d of a simand a daughter. The 
son survives, but the daunhler died in childhood. 
Mrs. Uver turned her attention to art and became 
ver>- much inlenstid, and her l:ilent, so man wears 
hidden, came lu lifihl. She soon liecame the most 
enthusiastic and perseiiriiiK of sturli'nts. She 
t.Hik a ihoroUK'b tinirse in an art sclnml. under 






the 



fn im life. She has paid con'iidirable attenli.m 
trait piiinting. Iti landsc.ipi- iiaimiiig she is - 
her best. She has made many fmc sketches 
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die Soldiers's Home each month to look after the 
V. anil she has adiled to iiee'ils i>{ the inmates. .She Ls a member of the 
lent sketches of mounUiin Medii«list Church, but she attends rejoilarlv the 
.me ••( her sludii-s have services of her husband-s dioi™. in the Church of 
I'lirllandimd other cities, die l.'nity, Huston, without cciniment, hut u-ithout 
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PaffeclinE her own faiih in Hit slightL-st. Mrs. Dyer 
I is so engaged in philamhroiiic n-ork that she 
I hurdly thinks of iiersi-lf ;is beiiiK :i leadur 

EAOI,E. Mrs. Uary Kavanaug^i church 
Murker and soci.il L-adcr, born in Madison county, 
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more than «ght years. She has been president of 
the Woman's Central Committee on Missions since 
its organization in November. 188a. nnd is president 
of the Woman's Mission Union of Arkansas, Mre. 
Eagle is her husiiand's most congi^nial com* 
panion and valued counselor, whether he is employ- 
mg his time as a farmer, a churchman orastatesman. 
Their interests have ever been identical In his 
political aspirations she has rendered him great 
assistance. She accompanied him in his canvass 
for the numinalion for the office of governor in i«88. 
She accompanied him in his canvass with the rcpre- 
seittalive of the Republican Union Labor Party, 
which immediately followed, andalsoinhiscanv.isss 
for re-election in 1890. Governor Eagle has en- 
tered upon his second term as governor, and since 
his inauguration the mansion has been famous for 
true southern hospitality. Governor Eagle has for 
many years been president of the Baptist State 
Convention and was speaker of the House of Rep- 
resetitatives in 1885. This caused Mrs. Eagle to 
take an interest in parliamentary practice and to 
take up that study. She is now one of the best 
ptirlianieniarians in the State and takes great in- 
terest in the proceedings of all deliberative bodies. 
As a member of the Board of Lady Managers of 
the Columbian Exposition she was af^Kiinted a 
tneniher of many important committees. 

BAHBS. Emma Hayden, operatic singer, 
known in private life as Mrs. Julian Stoiy. born in 
1S67, in China, where her father held a diplomatic 
post. Her parents were natives of Maine and resi- 
dents of Boston, Nfass . u here her father practiced 
law before going into the service of the government 
in Shanghai, China, where Emma was bom. 
After the lamily returned to Boston, Emma began 



I Ky.,4th Febru.irv, 1S5J She is the daughter of 

L William K- Oldham and J. Kate Brown, Ucr 

' father is the son of Kie Ofdham and Polly Kava- 

naugh and a native and resident of Madison county. 

He IS of English descent on his paternal and Irish 

on his matemalside. Both hisfalher's and mother's 

families were early settlers of central Kentucky, 

and were among the mo.st successful farmers and 

stock-dealers in that section. That vocation he 

alra followed with niarked success for many years. 

Her mother, who died nth July. 1880. was the 

daughter of Ira Brown and Frances Mullens, of 

, Altiemarle county, Va., and of Scotch-English ex- 

L traction. Mrs. Eagle's early education was con- 

I ducted mainly at home, under the watchful care of 

( ber mother, who selected the best of tutors and 

^ governesses for her three daughters. She was 

graduated in June, 1871. from Mrs Julia A. Tevis's 

famous school, Science Hill. Shelbyville, Ky She 

united with the Viny Fork Missionary B.iptist 

Church vf Madison county. Ky.. in August. TM74, 

. and has been a xealous church worker ever since. 

L She became the wife of Governor Eagle 3rd Janu- 

I ary, l883. and moved to his large cotton plantation 

I in Lonoke county. Ark., where he was engaged in 

I fanning. Governor Eagle being a devoted church 

f man and a member of the same denomination. 

a diey socm united their eHbrts in upbuilding the in- 

■ terests of their church for home and foreign mis- 

P'^ons and for Christian and charitable work of 

I various kinds, contrihuting liberally of their ample 

I means to support those objects. Governor Eagle 

tlias stood at the head of his church work for many 




she made her dt^but in the Gmnd Op^ra in Paris, 
after waiting in vain for a chance to appear under 
a contract for one year made with the Op^ra 
Comique. She secured a cancellation of the con- 
tract with the Comique and prepared to sing in 
" Romeo et Juliette " in the Grand Of«ra. 
Madame Patti sang in the title r6le twelve times, 
and then Emma Eames succeeded her. Fallowing 
directly after the most famous singer of the age, 
Miss Eames won a brilliant triumph on her d^but, 
and at once was ranked by the French critics as 
one of the greatest singers and actors of the day. 
Her nJpertoire includes Juliette, Marguerile. Des- 
demona, 5antu;:za, Kt:ia, and other ^mous r6les, 
and in each of them her success has been marked. 
After her father's death lier talents enabled her to 
maintain the fortunes of her family. She was 
married, 29th July, 1891, tojulian Story, in London, 
England. She is regard m Paris and London as 
one of the greatest singers of tht age. Her latest 
triumph w.vi won in the oper,i " .A-icanio." 

EAST, Mrs, Edward H., phiianihr.ipist, bom 
in Bethesda, Williamson county, Tunn., 15th March, 




i>f-arms on both sides of the house, but strong 
r.'[>ublic:an sentimenLs forbade a display of them. 
She came of Revolutionary stock. Lieutenant 
Kennedy fought under Gen, Francis Marlon and 



with only himsi-lf and one other, put to rout 
twelve Tories. Her father moved to Missis.sippi, 
where her girlhood was spent. She was educated 
in the Marshall Female Institue, under the manage- 
ment of Pres. Joseph E. Douglas. As a young 
lady she was popular u'ith old and young When 
the Mississippi St Tennessee R R. «'as being built 
through NtississipiH, the work h.nd to stop fur want 



EAST. 

of means when the road had been extended only 
lifty or sixty miles. A plan was suggested to get 
the men of the county together to raise a fund. A 
May Queen feast and a barbecue in the woods 
were chosen. The dark-eyed, rosy-cheeked little 
maiden, Tennie Horton, as she was called, only 
fourteen years old, was chosen queen, and ^e on 
that occasion made a railroad speech that brought 
thousands of dollars out of the pockets of that then 



vai. During the war she was the only pro- 
tection of her old parents, with the excejition of a 
few faithful servants who remained with them. 
Het life has been one of great activity. In 1868 
she became the wife of Judge East, a distinguished 
jurist, who sympathizes with and aids her in all her 
work. She is now and has been for several years 
in the Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
work. She is local president of the central union in 
Nashville, where she has for many years resided, 
and is also corresponding secretary of the State. 
She was a[^K>intea State chairman of the South- 
ern Woman's Council, She has spent much time 
and money for the cause of tempeiance. In 
every reform movement she takes great interest 
When the Prohibition amendment was before the 
people of Tennessee, she was active in the work to 
create a sentiment in its favor. A lai^e tent, that 
had been provided in the city in which to conduct 
gospel services, she had moved to every part of the 
city for a month, and procured for each night able 
Prohibition speeches. She has been a delegate to 
every national convention since 1887. The poor of 
the city know her, for she never turns a deal' ear to 
their appeals nor sends them away empty-handed. 
She taught a night school for young men and tx>)*s 
for two years. She has written for several peri- 
odicals and been correspondent for newspapers. 
She has now a book ready for the publisher. 
Being an active, busy woman, she finds but little 
time to write She is the mother of five children, 
all living. 

EASTMAN, Mrs. Elaine Goodale, poet. 
bom in a country home called "Sky Farm," near 
South Egremont, Mass.. gth October, 1863, Her 
mother, Mrs. D. H. R. Goodale, educated her and 
her sister Dora at home Elaine at twelve yeais of 
age was a good Greek and Latin scholar, reading 
most of tilt classics with ease, and she was also 
familiar with French and German. She was a pre- 
cocious child and never went to school, and in her 
isolated mountain home she grew to maturi^, 
after astonishing the world with her poetical pro- 
ductions, wrilten in the short-frock and mud-pie 
years of her youth. In 1S78 Elaine published in 
conjunction with her eleven -year-old sister, Dora, 
a book of poems enlitk'd "Apple Blossoms." A 
second volume, entitled " In Berkshire widi the 
Wild l-'lowers," soon followed, and the fame of the 
Goodale sisli'rs spread throughout the Eiiglish- 
speaking world. Tlieirfather. HenrySterlingGood- 
ale. an experimental farmer, was devoted to poetry 
and literature, a t;iK>d mathematician, a clever poi t 
and a riiiure as a f^irmer. Financial reverses came 
to the family, and Elaine and her sister made an 
attempt to save the homestead by their literary 
work. In i8»i Elaine was attracted to the cause of 
the Indians, througli some of the Indian studenu 
from the Carlisle and Hampton Institutes in Penn- 
sylvania, who were spending the summer in the 
study of farming in the Berkshire Hills. She took 
a position as teacher in the Carlisle school, where 
she taught successfully. In 1885 she went with 
Senator Dawes on a trip through the Indian reser- 
vations, where she made a close study of the 




I condtlion of ihe Indiana, 5he then became a gov- in October, 1871, and remained eighteen monihs in 
;nl teacher in White Pine Camp, on the New York City, teaching private pupils and sinking 
r Bnit^ Indian Agency, in Dakota, In 1890 in Conct;rts and churches. She was called to Pitts- 
'■'"■■ ' " burgh, Pa,, as a teacher in the vocaL department ol 
the Female College. In 1873 she was placed in 
control of that department. In 1875 she went to 
Chicago and founded the Hershey School of Musi- 
ral Art with W. S. B. Mathews. Clarence Eddy 
.ifierwnrds became the general musical director of 
itic si-liool, which was very successful. In. July, 
j^Ti, Miss Hershey and Mr. Eddy were married. 
In I '^S.sthedutiesoftheschool became too exacting, 
Hnil Mr. and Mr^. Eddy withdrew from it and 
bcLanie the instructors of private classes. Mrs. 
Eddy has been a prominent member of the Music 
Teachers' National Association. In 1887 she was 
ek-cted to the board t>r examiners in the vocal de- 
partment of the American College of Musicians. 



I 




schools ill SuuEli Dakota, having her sLUiun in the 
Pine Ridge Agency. In that year she became 
acquainted with Dr, Charles A. Eastman, a full- 
blood Sioux Indian, known amongthe Indians as 
"Tawa Kanhdiola," or " Manj; Thunders," and 
became his wife, 18th June, itoi, in New York City. 
Dr. Eastman is a graduate of Dartmouth College. 
He is a man of marked intellectual power, and is 
engaged in the practice of medicine among his 
people. Mrs, Eastman is now living in the govern- 
ment house on the Pine Ridge Agency, devoting 
herself to her family and lo the welfare of the 
wards of the nation. During several years past 
she has published little or nothmg of importance, 

EDDY, Mrs. Sara Hershey, musical edu- 
cator, born in Lancaster coujity. Pa. She is a 
daughter of the late Benjamin and Elizabeth Her- 
shey. She received her education and early musi- 
cal training in Philadelphia, where she sang in a 
church choir for several years. Bad training re- 
sulted in the ruin of her voice, and she turned her 
attention to the piano. In 1867 she went to Berlin, 
Germany, where she studied harmony, counterpoint, 
score-reading and piano-playing with Prolesstir 
Stem, singing with Miss Jenny Mayer, declamation 
with ProlWor Schwartz, elocution and stage de- 
portment with Bemdahl, and, afterward, piano with 
KuUak and singing with Gustav Engel and Gotfried 
WeiK. She became familiar with tlie German lan- 
guage and literature, and after three years in Berlin 
she went to Milan, Italy, where for eighteen months 
she took vocal lessons with Gerli and the older 
Lamperti, There she learned the Italian language. 
She then went to London, England, where she 
Studied oratorio and English singing with Madame 
Sainton-Dolby. She returned to the United States 





She has contributed a number of valuable articles 
to musical journals. 

BDD¥, HrB. Saiali Stoddard, reformer, 
bom in Hudson, N. Y., 14th February, 1831. Her 
grandfather. Ashbel Stoddard, was among the first 
settlers of Hudson, who went from Nantucket and 
Providence, R. I., and were mostly of Quaker de- 
scent He canie of a severely orthotJox family. 
Congregational ministers were numerous on both 
his father's and on his mother's side, but he had 
become more liberal. He established a printing 
□thee, book-store and bindei^ in the central part of 
the new city and, on 7th Apnl. 1785, issued the first 
numberofthe Hudson "Weekly Gazette. ' That 
was Ihe pioneer newspaper of the Hudson valley 
and the oldest in the Stale In 1824 he sold that 
political newspaper and published the "Rural 
Repository," a literary weekly which had a wide 
circulation. To (he editing of that paper and to the 
printing establishment the father of Mrs. Eddy, 
William Bowles Stoddard, an only son, succeeded. 
Familiarity bred a reverence for books with a great 
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love for them and a desire for Ihcir constant com- dauK^terof Rev. ThomasMarshall BoKKS,of Wash- 
panionship The mother of Mrs. Eddy wns of insrloii, Pa., and Amelia Jane Cunningnam Bo(:gs, 
a Holland Dutch family. She had literary taste and ofNew London, Pa, At the time of her birth, her 
skill. Mrs. Eddy was educated in private schools father was a pastor, and continued pastor for four- 
teen yeara, up to the time of his death, of the Don- 



neighboring town of Mount Joy, Pa. 
ateo in the Mount loy Seminary, Rev. 
Nehemiah Dodge, principal, ana on 7ih July, 1870, 



IS educatec 




became the wife of Rev. John Edgar, who had been 
pastor of the Mount Joy Presbyterian Church, but 
who, at the time of his marriage, had occupied a 
pastorale in New Bloomfield, Pa. There Mr. and 
Mrs. Edgar remained thirteen years, having two 
sons born to them, James Marshall Edgar, in 187a, 
and John Boggs Edgar, in 1878. In 1883, Dr. and 
Mrs. Edgar removed to Chambersburg, Pa., having 
been appointed respectively to the positions of pres- 
ident and lady principal of Wilson College for 
women, under the care of the Prest>yierian Church. 



in Hudson and in Clinton, N. Y. Her preference 
WHS for lilerary studies, the languages and compo- 
sition. In March, 1851, she became the wife of 
Rev. Richard Eddy, a Universalist clergyman of 
Rome, N. Y. After living in Rome two years, she 
removed to Buffalo. N, Y., then to Philadelphia, 
Pa., and then to Canton, K. Y., where she lived 
until the beginning of the Civil War. Mr. Eddy 
was appointed chaplain of the 60th New York SLite 
Volunteers and. having gone to the front with his 
regiment, Mrs. Eddy with her children went to live 
in Bahimore, Md., early in January, iS6a, that her 
husband might more fre<iiiently see his family, and 
that she might find some way to be of service. She 
assisted in forming the aid associations in Baltimore 
and spent her days in the camps and the hospitals 
near the city. At the close of the war her husband 
became pastor of the First Univers;dist Church in 
Phiiaddphia, and. after living in that tily for five 
years, she lived in Franklin, Gloucester, College 
Hill, Brookline and Melnise, Mass., and is now 
a resident of fltwton. .Mrs. Eddy is a meni- 



Woman SuHVage Association and of several purely 
literary clubs. She has organized several clults in 
towns where she hits lii'ed, and presided over them 
for a time, and encourages women everywhere to 
b.ind Iheniselves together for study and mutual 
help. In liti-rary matters she has done only fugitive 
work. She has three .sons and two daughters, who 
have been educated to occu|iy honorable positions 
in life. 

EDGAR, Hre. EllKabetli, educMor, born 
near thL' famous old Donegal Presbyterian Church 
of Laneiistcr county. Pa., in 1S42. She is the 




The work of .Mrs. Edgar in that college is highly 
successful. 

EDHOLU, Mrs. Mary G. Cliarltaii, jour- 
nalist, is otlicial reporter of the World's Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, secretary erf the 
Interitalionai Kedfratiun Woman's Press League, 
and has for years been pushing the temperance re- 
form with a lead pencil. Her journalistic gift is the 
inheritance from her father, lames B. Charlton, and 
her mothtT, Lui-y Gow Charlton, who were both 
fine writers along reformatory lines, especially the 
almliiion of slavi-ry. the prohibition of the saloon 
and the balhrt for women. During her sophomore 
year in college in Monmouth, HIT, she wrote her 
exhibition essay on the subject, " Shall our WcNuen 
Vote?" As a test she sent it for publication to the 
"Woman's Journal" of Boston, and it was pub- 
lished. Her marriage wiih E. O. L. Edholm, & 
journalist, develoi>ed still more her love for editorial 
and reportorial work, anil lor several years they 




extensively, and she thereby Stevens, ihe Woman's Christian Temperance Union 

I -_r 1 i.-_i Demosthenes and national organizer. For yeare, 

Mrs. Edholm has resided in Oakland. Cal.. and has 

been active in Rev. Dr, Chapman's Church of thai 

EDWARDS, HiBB Anna Cbeney, educator, 

born in Northampton, Mass., jTst July, 1835. Her 
father, Charles, was sixth in descent from Alex- 
ander Edwards, one of the early settlers of the 
town. Hermolher, Ruth White,of Spencer, Mass., 
was also of Puritan ancestry. Anna early showed 
a fondness for books and a predilection for teaching. 
She remembers making up her mind, on her first 
day of her attending school, at the age of four 
jfears. that she was to be a teacher. This was an 
inherited fondness, as her father and grandfather 
had successively taught the district school near the 
old Edwards homestead. Her Ereat-grandfather, 
Natlianiel Edwards, is worthy ofniention in these 
days of higher education for women, for his labors 
in the instruction of the girls of his neighborhood 
in vacations, because in his time they were not 
allowed to attend school with the boys during the 
regular terms. Miss Edwards' career as a teacher 
began at the age of sixteen, after she had passed 
through the public schoob of Northampton, in an 
outer district of the town. After two years of ex- 
perience she entered Mt. Holyoke Seminary, South 
Hadley. Mass., in September, 1853. At the end of 
one year her studies were interrupted by three years 
more of teaching, after which she returned to the 
seminary and was graduated in Ju!y, 1853. She 
was recalled as assistant teacher the following year 
and has been a member of the Holyoke Acuity 
most of the time since. She was absent at one 
period for about two years, her health being some- 
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Chicago "Tribune," St. Louis "Post-Dispatch," 
■■Republican "and Chicago "Inter-Ocean." Both 
before and after the birth of her children she kept 
her pen busy. For years she was ofticial reporter 
and superintendent of railroad rates of the Cali- 
fornia Woman's Christian Temperance Union, and 
, annually wrote about two- hundred -fifty columns of 
'.original temperance mailer for over two-hundred 
papers, including the San Francisco, Oakland, 
Portland, New Orleans, Boston and New V'ork 
dailies, and the "Union Signal" and the New 
York "Voice." She conducted three Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union excursions across the 
Continent. Her promotion came through Frances 
, £. Willard and Lady Henrv Somerset, and she was 
iinanimouslyelectedotficial reporter of the World's 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union. Mrs. 
. Edholm has for years been interested in the rescue 
.of erring girls and has written hundreds of articles 
'in defense of outraged womanhood, in such papers 
IBS the"Woman's Journal," the "Woman's Tri- 
bune," and the "California Illustrated Magazine, " 
where her pen depicted the horrors of the slave 
Jbaffic in Chmese women for immoral purposes. In 
iBvangelistic meetings in Oakland, Cal.. she met 
the millionaire evangelist, Charles N. Criitenton, 
he founder of Florence Missions for the rescue 
erring girls, and at once entered into de- 
riptive articles of Florence Mission work with such 
itnusiasm that Mr. Crittenton made her reporter 
Florence Missions, thus honoring her as a 
fiampion of her sex and widening her field of 
wnalism. The horrors of this traihc in girls and 
lieir redemption through Florence Missions Mrs. 
Uhotm is now bringing out in book form. She is 
Dinging a book of the life of Mrs. Emily Pitt 




what impaired, and from tS66 to 166S she was prin- 
cipal of Lake Erie Seminary, Painesville, (5hio. 
She has spent eighteen months in travel in Europe, 
' ' ' she has taken separate trips to 
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New Orleans, Califomia, Ainska and various parts 
of the United States and Canada. She was ap- 
pointed second associate principal of Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary in 1872, and first astiociate in 1883. A 
collei;e charter having been obtained fur that insti- 
tution in 18SS, she was made professor of theism 
and Christian evidences, and instruclor of ancient 
literature. In scientific studies she shared the en- 
thusiasm and the wide reading of Lydia W. Shat- 
tuck, the botanist, and became herself an earnest 
student and teacher of guolop^. She is identihed 
with her alma mater in ils religious character and 
work. Forthe use of her classesshe printed in 1877 
a volume of " Noles on Ancient Literature." She 
has given lectures to classes and to ladiL's' literary 
Societi<.-s on a variety of topics. Her more public 
activities have been in the way of papers and ad- 
dresses before the di Hi- rent associations of Holyoke 
aiumnie and in connection with women's mission- 
ary meetings. Since 1876 she has been vice-presi- 
dent of the Hampshire County Branch of the 
Woman's Board of Missions. In 18S8 the degree 
of Master of Arts was conferred upon her by Bur- 
lington University, Vt-rniont. 

EDWARDS, MtB. Emma Atwood, edu- 
cator, Iwirn in East Piltston. Maine, 6lh November, 
1S38. Her father. Rev. Charles Baker, a Methodist 
itinemnl, was the chief promoter of education in 
the Maine Confennce in that time, and fully ali 
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Professor Edwards became principal of Chamber- 
lain Institute, Randolph, N. ¥., and Mrs. Edwards 
has been since that time associated with him as pre- 
ceptress. Holding herself to the highest ideals of 
attainment possible, she is able to hold those under 
her charge to similar ideals, and thus confer upon 
them the greatest of benefits. Several thousand 
students have felt the molding influence of her ele- 
vated character. 

EGGLBSTON, MIsb AlleKra, artist, bom in 
Stillwater, Minn , iglh November, i860. She is the 



) thf import; 
Mrs, Edwards 
Newbury, Vt.. 
teaching, and, 
nary, she bei-a 
band. Rev. J; 
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irat iraiiiinfr. 
. graduated from the acadeniy in 
1S60. She engaged at once in 
le preceptress in Amenia Seini- 
.ictiuaimed with her future lius- 
T. Kdwards, D.D., LL.IX, '- 



that time one of the professors in the si 
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second daughter of Kdward Kggli:ston, the author, 
who came of a wcll-knuwn Virginia family, with 
strains of Irish and Scotch in his descent. She 
inherited superior mental gifts froni her father, com- 
bined with artistic iiualilies iji her mother's family, 
which was of linglish origin, A delicate and high- 
strung child, she early showed a talent for drawmg 
and modeling. One of her first works of art was 
an idol carved out of a piece of semi-decayed 
wood, when she was only six years of age. She 
drew constantly and modcleil occasionally in clay, 
but she had no teaching luilil she was received into 
classi-sin Cooper Institute in Qclolier 1875. She 
was under age, being mrt vet fifteen, but was ac- 
cepted on account I'f remarltable promise. She did 
creditable work there for two years, after which she 
entered the studio of W'ynll l^alon, where she 
made rapid progress in painting fnm 



nary, Inmieili.itely after lln-ir marriage, 
slic became associated with hini inteaehini 
Greenwich Academy, Rhode Island, ov< 
for six years he jircsided its principal. 



under a Swiss wood-earver and astonished him by 

successfully carving the nuwt diHiiiill pieces as soon 

as she had learned the use of her tools. After her 

return home .she occupied herself with wood'Carv- 

inir. painting also some portniits, which were ex- 

n 1S61, hibited in the annual exhibitions of the Society of 

in Ea.1t -American Artists. In iSSi shecar\ed panels fur a 

r which memorial nianlel-piece in the editorial nnims of the 

In 1S70 "Ci-ntnry Maga/iiu," on one of which w.is cut a 



EGGLESTON. 

,1 bas-relier of Dr. J. G, HoliRnd. Thai 

"niece oF work was desiroyea by fire in 1888, and 

Miss Eggleslon was called upon lo renlace it. Of 

. late she has occupied herself much with book iUus- 
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home in Chicago, III, Soon after her 
her first boiik, "A Newport Aquarelle," 
lished anonymously. It was an insiani success. 
Her next serious work was "The San Rosario 
Ranche," which appeared under her own name. 
After a visit to New Orleans she wrote her "Ala- 
lanta in the South," which scored a success. Htr 
next book was "Mammon," which appeared in 
" Lippincott's Magazine." Her latest navel is 
" Phyllida." Among her miscellaneous works are 
a sketch of her mother in "Famous Women," 
"The Strike," a story published in the " Century," 
and a dramatic sketch entitled "Golden Meshes." 
Keceiuly Mrs. Elliott has delivered lectures on 
"Cotemporaneous Literature," and has published 
a serial in the "Ladies' Home Journal." Among 
her productions is a play, "The Man Without a 
Shadow." Since her marriage, the greater part of 
her time has been passed in Chicago. Her sum- 
she passes near Newport, R. I., where her 
■"■■-■,„":=.- ■ - - 
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'Oak Glen. 'Ms situated. In Bos- 
ton she spends her time wiih her mother. Her life 
is full of litt-rary, artistic and social activities, 

EI.I,SI,ER, Mise Effie, actor, bom in Phila- 
delphia. Ka. She is a daughter of John A. Ellsler, 
the well-known actor and manager. Her mother 
also wasan actor of merit. Eflie's strongly marked 
talents are therefore an inheritance. She was 
e.irly upon the stage. At the age of three years she 
made her dfibut as the Genius of the Ring in 
" Aladdin," At the age of four yeare she played 
Eva in " Uude Tom's Cabin." and she made a hit 
in that rOle. Soon after Elfie's birth her parents 
settled in Cleveland, Ohio, where her father took 
the management cf a theater. The child was called 
upon from time to time to play child parts. Her 



trations. Her father's novel . ' i^ 

Dlustrated by her, while many of the pklures in his 

popular school histories, as well as in other school 

Dooks, bear her signature. She has illustrated a 

life of Columbus, written by her sister, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Eggleston Seelye, and edited by their father. 

Miss Eggleston is versatile. She does many kinds 

of artistic decorative work for amusement. Among 

Other things she models in leather, having executed 

Ihe cover for the album contjiining autographs of 

distinguished American authors, which was pre- 
sented to Mrs. Grover Cleveland as an acknowl- 
edgment of her interest in the copyright bill, by 

Edward Eggleston. Miss Eggleston spends the 

" *"""!rin New York and makes her home during; 
est of the year at Lake George, where she has 

a studio In her father's piciuresciue stone library. 
BIfI<IOTT, Mrs. Hand Howe, novelist, boni 

in Boston, Mass., 9th November, 1855. She b th-.- 

]nungest daughter of Julia Ward Howe, the puit, 
> and a Dr. Samuel G. Howe, famous for his wiik 
. in the Institute for the Blind in South Boston, M^s^ 

She was carefully educated under the supervisii ri 

of her mother and drawn into literary activity h\ 

.her intellectual environments. She traveled abroad 

and early saw much of the world in Rome, Pans 

and other European centers of art and literaturt:. 

In her earlier yeara she wrote a good deal, but oniy 

for her own amusement. Her lear of ridicule and 
"ticism kept her from publishing her first poems 
d novels. Her first published story appeared in Ki 1 ih 11, 

*' Frank Leslie's Weekly." She then began to 

trrite for newspapers in New York, and letters parents at first intended li 
-from Newport to the Boston "Evening Tran- and Efiie soon acquired 

■cript" She became the wife, in 1887, of John preliminary training. She 

Elliott, the English artist, and they made their uf years to the U'rsuline 
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where she recrived a very thorough education. 
She remained in thai school until she was sixteen 
years old, at times leaving for a short space to 
assume child rAles in her father's theater. On one 
of those occasions she was cast as one of the 
witches in "Macbeth." The red-fire flash caused 
her to forget her lines, when she deliberately drew 
the book from her dress and read her wortfc. At 
sixteen yi-ars of age she began the regular work of 
the stage, playing all sorts of parts from Juliet and 
Rosalind to a howler in a Roman mob. She made 
her first great success as Hazel in " Hazel Kirke," 
in the Madison Square Theater in New York City. 
She played in that role for three years, until her 
physician ordered her to discuntinuc it on account 
of the strain on her powers. During the past ten 
years she has traveled with her own company, 
presenting a variety of plays, most of them wiui 
ereat success. Her most successful play, aside 
from "Hazel Kirke," has lit-en "Woman Against 
Woman." In [Sgc-gj, in answer to countless 
reqiiests. Miss KUsler revived "Hazel Kirke," in 
which she acain showed her great [wwers. She 
ranks among the foremost emotional actors of the 
United Slatts. 

ELHORE, Hrs. Lucie Ann Horrieon, 
temperance refonner, born in Brandonville, Pres- 
ton county. W. Va., igtii March, iSig. Her father 
was a Methodist clergyman, and she is an Episco- 
palian and a radical Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union woman. She is a pronounced friend 
of all oppressed [leople, and es|)ecially of the 
colored race in the I'niti-d Suites, She is patriotic 
in the extreme'. Her husband, who served as an 
officer in the Union Army through the Civil War, 
died in iS6it, and her only child died in infancy. 



KLMORK. 

but she has never given up her charitable woi^. 
Her home is in Englewood, N. J. Her chief lite- 
rary works are her poems, one volume of which 
has passed through a large edition, and the popular 
story "Billy's Mother. She has held several 
important editorial positions, and her poems have 
been published in the leading magazines. A story 
now ready for the press is thought to bear in it 
promise of a great success, as it is the product of 
a ripe experience and close study of neighborhood 
influences for good and evil. 

BMBILSON, Mrs. Bllen Russell, author, 
bom in New Sharon, Maine, i6th January, 1837 





Her father. Dr. Leonard White Russell, was a man 
of chanicler and abilitv. He was a descendant of 
the Russelts of Charlestown, Mass. Dr. Russell 
had six children, the youngest of whom, Ellen, was 
born in the later years of his life. She early gave 
evidence of peculiarities of temperamenC shy, 
dreamy and meditative, with an exceeding love for 
niiture. At seventeen she was sent to Boston, 
whire she enlert-d the Mt. Vi-rnon Seminary, in 
charge of Rev. Dr. Robert \V. Cushnian, under 
whtise se\-ere and stimulating guidance the student 
made rapid progress. 'J'licre her literary work be- 
gan to appear in fu^tii'e poems and short essai-s. 
Her stay in the seminary was brought to an endoy 
a severe attack of brain fever, caused by over study- 
In iS6z she became the wile of Edwin k. Emerson, 
thun in the government service in Augusta, Maine. 
ScM;ial duties demanded her attention, but gradually 
she returned to her study, and then began her in- 
terest in Indian historj'. A foundation was laid in 
systematic research for her hiK>k, "Indian Myths, 
LfciK AW noHRrsiiN ^LMokK. Qf Legends and Traditions uf the American Abo- 
rigines. Compared with Other Countries." In all 
Mrs. Elmore is widely known as a philanthropist, her work she has the cordial interest and sympathy 
Slie is an elu<|uenl and convincing speaker on of her husband. Trips to the Wi-st. to Colorado 
temperance, social purity and the evils of the and California, brought her in sympathy with 
" ' '' ' ' erses, the red race, whose history and genius she had 



o habit She h)is suflcred li 
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studied so earnestly. In 1884 she sniled for Europe, 
where she worked among the records and monu- 
nKnls in the libraries and museums, using not only 
the note-book, but the sketch-book and brush of 
the painter as well. Wherever she went, the schol- 
are of Europe recognized her abiliijf and conscien- 
tious work, giving her unusual privileges in the 
pursuit of her researches and showing cordial inler- 
estin her labor. In Paris she was elected a member 
of the Society Americ;iine de Krance, the first 
woman to receive that honor. There she completed 
the o^ect of her European visit, and returned to 
America to prepare for the publication of her recent 
work, " Masks. Heads and Faces, with Some Con- 
siderations Respecting the Rise and Development 
(rf Alt." Mrs Emerson usually spends herwinters 
in Boston, and lives a quiet, studious life with her 
one daughter. 

SNGLB, Mrs. Addie C. Strong, author, 
bom in the town of Manchester, Conn., nth Au- 
gust. 1S4S. -She traces her ancestry back to 1630, 
when John Strong, of some historic fame, came to 
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this country from Taunton, England. Her girl- 
hood yeare were spent in the picturesque town of 
South Manchester, and her later life, until 1882 in 
Meriden, Conn. As a child she found her pen a 
recreation. Her talent for literary composition was 
inherited from her mother, who was Mary B. 
Keeney. whose ancestors were among the earlier 
settlers of South Manchester. When a girl of six- 
teen, she sent an article upon one of the terrible 
war years then just ended to ' ' Zion's Herald, ' ' of 
Boston, in which it was printed as a leader, and 
■he was engaged by its publisher to write a series 
of sketches for children. She spent several years 
in teaching in South Manchester. In 1866 she be- 
came the wife of J. H. Bario. of Meriden. Two 
daughters of that marriage survive and share her 
home. For years she gave her best labors to the 
Order ctf the Eastern Star, in which she was 



honored by being called three years to fill the 
highest office in her native State. In the discharge 
of the duties pertaining to that position her execu- 
tive ability and knowledge of jurisprudence won 
commendation as being "wonderful for a woman," 
a compliment she rather resented, as her pride and 
faith m the abilities of her sen are large. Her 
stories and poems have appeared for years in chil- 
dren's papers, the "Voice of Masonry." the 
"Churchman" and other periodicals. She has 
published many stories and poems. The odes used 
in the secret work of the Order of the Eastern Star 
and its beautiful memorial service were her contribu- 
tions. In 1883 she became the wife of Rev. Wil- 
lis D. Engle, of Indianapolis, an Episcopal clergy- 
man, andremovedtotheHoosierState. Thereshe 
at once became identified, outside of church work, 
with local organizations of the Eastern Star, the 
Woman's Relief Corps, the McAll Mission and the 
King's Daughtere, all of which received the hearty 
labors of her brain and pen. With her husband 
she commenced in 1889 thepublication of a monthly 
illustrated magazine, the "Compass. Star and Vi- 
dette." in the mterest of the Masonic, Eastern Star 
and Relief Corps Orders. The entire charge oi 
the literary and children's departments fell upon 
her. In December, 1690, she ceased active partici- 
pation in the work of the various societies to which 
she belonged, and joined the sadly increasing 
order of "Shut Ins." A fall the winter before had 

Eroduced serious results. Nobly battling against 
eavy odds for nearly a year, nature finally suc- 
cumbed, and congt-slion of the spine resulted. Still 
she keeps up her brain efforts, though in a lesser 
degree, and the incidents which came to her as she 
made in a hammock a short lake trip in the summer 
of 1891 were woven into a romance in the form of 
a serial, which was published. The injury to her 
e^es has impaired their appearance as well as their 
vision, and she wears glasses. Her Puritan ances- 
try shows plainly in some of her opinions, yet she 
is very liberal in her views and absorbed heart and 
soul in every great steii toward progress and re- 
form. She IS a rapid talker, and wlieii able to 
speak from the rostrum was an elo<|uenl one, 

S8MOND, Hre. Rhoda Anna, philanthro- 
pist, born in Sempronius, N. V.. aind November, 
1819. Her parents «ere Z.idok Titus and Anna 
Hinkley Greenfield Titus, who were married in 
i«oi. Zadok Titus w.is born in Stillwater, N. Y,, 
and moved in 1795 to Sempronius. where he 
took up one- hundred-seventy-seven acres of wild 
land, which he converted into a beautiful farm, 
upon which he lived until his death, in 1836. Miss 
'Titus'school-days, after leaving the district school, 
were spent for two years in Groton Academy and 
nearly a year in "Nine I'artners Boarding School." 
Washington, N. Y. Here she met Joseph Esmond, 
a young Hicksite Friend, from Saratoga, N. Y., and 
became his wife 5th May, 1840. They resided in 
Saratoga two years and then went to Milan, Cayuga 
county, N. ^'. In 1846 they moved to Fulton, and 
Mr. ^mond look up the study of law. What he 
read through the day was reviewed with Mrs. 
Esmond at night. That gave her much valuable 
legal knowledge and some acijuaintance with the 
general rules of legal proceedings. In 1848 Mr. 
Esmond was admitted to the bar and practiced law 
in Fulton for twenty years. During those years 
Mrs. Esmond's health was very poor, but she was 
actively engaged in church work and often con- 
tributed articles to newspapers under the pen- 
name ''Ruth." In 1872 Mr. Esmond moved widi 
his family, consisting of his wife and three sons, 
to Syracuse, N. Y. When the influence of the 
Woman's Temperance Crusade of the iNesX.'KoehsA 
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Syracuse, she helped to organize a woman's 18S9 she resigned the presidency of the local union, 

temperance society of four-hundred members, havmg held that office nearly six years. For the 

She was made a delegate to the firel State past four years her most earnest efforts and best 

Woman's Christian Temperance Union conven- thoughts nave been given to the interest of her 

^„_.„, ,^ .., - -» - ■, B8TY, Hiss Alice May, operatic singer, 

r_'"-- ■' '■'::■• \. bom in Lowell, Mass., nth April, 1866. She is of 

'■■.•'■'■ purely American descent. Her great-great-erand- 
father on the maternal side fought under Wash- 
ington, Her ancestors for generations have lived 
in New England. Early in life Miss Esty gave 
promise of great musical ability. As a chilo she 
possessed a wonderful soprano voice. At the early 
age of twelve she announced her intention to 
become a professional singer. Although from the 
outset she encountered difficulties that would have 
discouraged many of maturer yenrs, she never 
wavered. She was fortunate in securing for her 
teacher Mad.ime Millar, then Miss Clara Smart, with 
whom she studied for three years. Miss Esty's first 
engagement of iniportaiice in her native country 
was an extended tour through the United Slates 
with Madame Camilla Urso, That was followed bv 
s very successful season in Boston. The hard work 
of years began to tell, and Miss Esty after a severe 
attack of tvphoid fever went to England for a 
change and rest. One of her numerous letters of 
iiilroduction was to the head of the leading musiral 
house In London. That gentleman expressed a 
wish 10 hear the latest singer from what has 
become recognized in England as the land of song, 
America. An appointment was made. and. as Miss 
Esty was singing, several gentlemen dropped in to 
listen. Among them were Edward Lloyd and Mr. 
N. Vert. These gentlemen were struck with her 
beautiful voice and excellent singing. Although 
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tiun, held in lirooklyn, in l-'<:bruary, iSj.s. with 
instructions to visit all of the cotlee-houses and 
friendly inns i[i Brooklyn, New York and Pough- 
keepsie, to gather all thi- information possible for 
the purpose of fomnilatin;; a plan for o|iening an 
inn in Syracuse. Thi.- inn wn.s formally opened in 
July, iSjj. As chairman of the inn committee she 
[uaiiaged its affairs for nearly two years with re- 
markable sui-ccs.s. Jealousies anise in the union, 
and Mrs. Esmond and thirty-two others resigned 
and formed a new union, called Syracuse Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union No. 2. Mrs. Esmond 
>vas elected jiresideiit, but positively 
In the first State Woman's Chrlsliai 
Inion convention held in Brooklyn 
1875, Mrs. Esmond w,isniadechairni 
mitlee on resolutUms and apiMiintedone tn acommit- 
teeon "Memorial to the Stale Legislature. " In the 
State's hrst annual convention held in llion. in 
October, 1H75, she was made a member of the 
executive board. In its second annual convenlion 
in Syracuse, in 1K76, she gave the address of 
welcome, was made chairman of tin- e.\ecniive 
board, chosen a delegate lo the National conven- 
tion and made a menil>er of the State committee 
on visitatii.ins. In 1.S77, in the State annual con- 
ventic n, she was made chairman of the finance 
CommitteL' and a member of the connnlnee to 
revise the State ccinstitution In iS-St she was 
elected Suite siiperinlendent of the department of 
unfemiented wine. In iWi? she was elected a 
delegate to the National con\enlion held in N:isli- 
ville, but resigned. Slie wa.-; there appointed onl; 
national sujxrinleodent uf the department of un- many 
fermented wine. In rJiSS she was delegate ^ ' 
national rtwiwntJoii, held in New York City, 




■h of ht-allli, -Miss Esty received so 

ig I 'tiers from nuniagers that she de- 

tentiined lo settle in England for a few years. After 

a Hyitig trip to Boston she returned to London, in. 
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^ , ._9i, and was in much demand forroncerls Many short stnries and sketches from 

KJu ring the season. She achieved a grent success have been pnhhsheil under the pen-nami 
Twiih Madame Adelina Palii in the Royal Alberl iiruiiks." 
f Hall, and an equally successful appearance in a sub- " 
eequent concert. She was well rtceived in the best 
musical circles in England. An engagement with 
the Carl Rosa Grand Opera Company was entered 
upon in August, 1891. In seven months she learned 
I the leading rftles in ten operas, singing to crowded 
n every occasion and never meeting an ad- 
Jwerse criticism. During the winter of 1891-97 she 
d concert engagements in Birmingham, Nol- 

„ham and other imjiortant musical centers in 

[■England. She hiis received flattering oflers from 
EjSir Charles Halle and other leading conductors, 
^iss Esty's voice is a pure soprano, of extended 
'^Ompass, powerful and sweet, she sings with 
^'"armth of expression as well as finished method, 
id her articulation is nearly perfection. 
BVANS, Mrs. I^Izzie P. B., novelist, born in 
Arlington, St ass , 27lh August, 1846. She is the 

I jungest daughter of the late Captain Endur and 
ydia Adams Estabrook, and a granddaughter of 
Deacon John Adams, who owned and occupied the 
Adams bouse, which was riddled with bullets wht-n 
. ... _ .'ept through the quiet streets of West Cam- 
bridge, now Arlington, rs the British soldiers, on 
Iheir retreat from Concord and Lexington, errone- 
ously supposed that the ivitriot, Samuel Adams, a 
[vousin of Deacon John Adams, was secreted within 
' Lizzie Phelps Er.tabnmk became the wife 

it Andrew Allison Evans of Boston, Mass. He 
itlied in May, |SS8. Mrs. Evans resides in Somer- 
viile, Mass. Among her published works is the 
Inlly humorous book "Aunt Nabby," an enter- 



lish ancestry. Her first literary succevs wai a prize 
for the best essay awarded by "Scott's Maga/me." 
She has since contributed, from timu to time, 
articles on literary and other sulgects to some of 
the prominent magazines and papers. In 1879 her 
poem " Conquered at Last " won the prize offered 
by the Mobile " News " for the best poem express- 
ing the gratitude of the South to the North for aid 
in the yellow fever scourge of the preceding year. 
That poem was reproduced in nearly all of the 
papers and many of the magazines of the North, 
and also in some periodicals abroad. Its great pop- 
ularity throughout the North, attested by the large 
number of letters received by her from soldiers "nd 
civilians, cultured and uncultured, was a compete 
surprise as well as a great gratilication to her. In 
June, 1889, 3 short poem by her, entitled "A Briar 
Rose," won the prize offered by the Augusta 
"Chronicle." At the request of^ the secretary 
of the American Peace and Arbitration Society, 
in Boston, as a message of welcome to the Eng- 
lish Peace Deputation to America in October, 
1887, she wrote a poem,' "The Lion and the 
Eagle." The underlying thought of the "Uni- 
versal Peace," iis found in one of her published 
is, led the secretary to communicate with 
'~ regard to it, and she has since writ- 

_ number of poems bearing on the subject, 

I.I77IF <• K. pv*\s. which is perhaps the most practical work that she 

has done on any of the peat lines of advancement 

HiDing picture of country lilu. lusloms, dialects and and progress. Possessing thai order of mind 

" 5. The book is a successful essay in laughing which crystallizes in thought rather than in action, 

n the overdone conventionalities of fashionable she feels that anything she may hope to achieve 

Another of her successful books is "From must he chiefly through the channels of literary 

o Summer." an entertaining home story, effort. Her writings are comparatively smill in 
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bulk, her endeavor being always toward force and 
directness, ralher than l-^[),^nsiveness of thought. 

BVBRHARD, Mrs. Caroline HcCnllongb, 
woman sufiragist, born in MaiisiUon, Ohio, 14th 
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National Bank of Mnssillon for a number of years. 
She entered hcIlvcIv inlu the sutfrage ranks in 18SS 
and bcL-ame more 'and more deeply enfraged until 
May, TS91, when she was elected to fill the office 
of president of the Ohio Woman's Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. She oreanizi;d the Elqual Rights Associa- 
tion of Canton, Ohio, and the one in ner own city, 
and to her influence are due their prosperity and 
power for good in that portion of the State. From 
cliildhood she has been an ardent friend of dumb 
animals and has promt ited the work of the Massillon 
Humane Society, of which she has been an efficient 
officer from its organizatien. Mrs. Everhard is an 
indefatigable worker. Her office necessarily im- 
poses a large correspondence, to which &he must 
give personal attention, and for many years she has 
made her intluence felt through the medium of the 

firess. Three children have blessed her married 
ife. 

and philanthropist, born i 
July. 1812. Her oareiits were in comfortable C. 
cunistances and, aesiring a more liberal education 
for their children removed to Marietta. Ohio, in 
1836, where they cuuld have the advantage of both 
college and female seminary. On her father's side 
Mrs. Ewing is descended from Huguenot ancestry. 
His mother was a woman of rare piety, and through 
her influence her twelve children became Christians 
in early life. Mrs. Ewing's mother was of Scotch 
descent, and in the long line of Christian ancestors 
there were many ministers and missionaries. All 
of her eleven children were devoted Christians. 
Two became ministers and two are deacons. Mn. 
Ewing, from l>er eighteenth to her twentieth 
year, taught school in Uhio and then went as a 



September. 1841, where she now rt-sides. Sn» 
received her early eiiueatioii in (he public schools. 
Subsequently she spent a year In a private school 
for young women in Media. Pa. Shortly after the 
close of her school days she became the wife of Cap- 
tain Henry H. Kverhard. whuhad returned from the 
war after three years of honorable service. The 
cares of home and family demanded her attention 
for sevi-ral years, but, wlien her children were old 
enough for her to entrust thiir education to other 
hanils, she resumed her literary pursuits. At an early 
age she began to investig:ite and reason for herself, 
and Goethe's words, " Ujien tlie Windows and Let 
in More Li^ht." were the subject of her essay 
when she finished her course of study in the public 
schools. A natural consi'i|Uence of her original 
and independent way of thinking was an unusual 
interest in woman's positirm in state and church, 
and she tias done much to influence public senti- 
ment in that respect in the cnnununily in which she 
has resided. Mrs. Everhard has lieen a|iiMMnted 
to se\'eral positioiLs of trust not usually lilled by 
women, in all of which she has discharged her 
duties acceptably. In 1S86 she was appointed by 
the Judge of the Court of Conmion Pleas to (ill a 
vacancy caused bv the death of her falhir, one of 
the trustees of the Charity Kcitch Sdutol, an institu- 
tion foundefi fifty )ears ago by the beneiolent 
Sunker woman whose name it bears. That was 
e first instance in Ohio of the ap|>ointment of a 
woman to a place of trust that re(|iiired a bond. 
She ha.s been for several years a member of a 
IxHird aiipointed t)y the court to visit the public 
inslitutiiins of the county, including the variuiis 
jails, the county infirmary and the Children's 
Honn.: Slle has Ijeen a director of the Union 




missii>nar>' anuing the Choctaw Indians for ten 
years. Ciion her return to Ohio, in 1857, she 
fimniie<i a home for destitute children, of which she 
had control for nine years. Through bereflurtslhe 



KWING. 

Ohio Lefrislalure passed a bill in Columbiis, 
which entitled every county to establish a Chil- 
dren's Home. In i866she became the wife of A. S. 
D. Ewing. She has since devoted much time and 
labor to the children about her, teaching a lar^e 
infant class in the Sabbath-school and also estab- 
lishing a sewinR-school. She is the author of a 
comprehensive historical report on the orisin and 
growth of the children's home movement in Wash- 
ingt on co unty, Ohio. 

SWING, Hrs. Emma P., apostle of good 
cooking, bom on a farm in Broome coimly. N, Y. 
in July, iSi8. Since her marriage she has lived In 
Washington, D. C. New York City, Chicago, III.. 
and other cities. In 1K66 sht became impressed 
with the belief that good food is an important factor 
in Ihe development i)f llie individual, morally, men- 
tally and physically, and since then llie IcrMiing aim 
of her life has betn to improve the chararler of the 
every-day diet of the people by the Introduction of 
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better and more ecimoniical methods of cooking. 
Most of her culinary studies and experiments 
have been in that direction. In [S.So Mrs. Kwing 
organized a school of cookery in Chicago and 
conducted it In a highly satisfactory manner for 
three ypars. when she was api>ointed profi-swir of 
domestic economy In Ihe Iowa Agricultural College. 
That position she held until 18S7, and then ri-signed 
to accept a similar one, at a largely-incn-ased sal- 
ary, in Purdue ['niveisity, Indiana. In the fall of 
18^ she resigned h<T professorship in Purdue 
Umveisity and went to Kansas City, Mo., to organize 
and take charge of aschiKilof household science; hut 
before she had been there a year the calls iipim her 
from all sections of the country for lectnri.~i and 
les.sons upon culinary tujiics became so incessant 
and urgent that she resolved to li'.ive the school. 
Placing it in other hands, she devoted her entire 
time and energies to itinerary work, preaching 
the gospel of good cookery to larger and more 



appreciative audiences than she could possibly reach 
in schools and colleges. Some idea of the amount 
of missionary work that is being done by her may 
be gathered from Ihe fact that during iSgi she gave 
nearly two-hundred-lifty lectures and lessons on the 
preparation of food. For several summers Mrs. 
Ewmg has been in charge of the School of Cookery 
at the Chautauqua Assembly, and every season 
she delivers a series of lectures there on household 
topics. Her popularity as a lecturer aiid teacher is 
such that her services are in constant demand, many 
of her engagements l>eing made a year In advance. 
On all subjects pertaining to household science 
Mrs. Fwing is a leading authority. In addition to 
her other labors Mrs. Ewin;.r has written two books, 
"Cooking and Castle Building" (1880) and ''Cook- 
ery Manuals" 1 18861, and is now devoting her leis- 
ure lime to the preparation of a text-lxiok on cook- 
ery for scIkmjIs and homes, to be entitled "The A 
n C of C.«)ken-." Her home is in Rochester, N.Y. 
BYSTER, Hrs. NetUe Blessing, author, was 
born in Frederick, Md. She is of goi«i ancestry, 
with a commingling of Huguenot and Anglo-Saxon 
blood. On the maternal side she is a granddaugh- 
ter of Captain George \V. Ent, a commander at 
Fort McHenr\- in the war of iSrs and an intimate 
friend of Francis Scott Key. On the same side she 
is a kinswoman of famous old Darliani l''rlelchie. 
Abraham Blessing, Mrs. Eyster's father, wln) 
died in his early prime, when sne was but ten years 
old, was a man of noble character, the youngest 
brother of George Blessing <)f Miirrliino, whose 
loyalty and patriotism, as <lisplayed during the h<le 
Civil \Var, h.is won for him in history the title, 
"The Hero of the Highlands." The mother wasa 
woman of unusual rerinctnent and poetic taste, leav- 
ing as an inheritance to her tive children the mem- 
ory of a life of Christian rectitude and usefulness. 
The eldest of these live, Nellie, baptized I'eiielope, 
early giive promise of literary ability. When six- 
teen years old, she was wooed and won liy her 
private tutor. David A, S. Kyster, :i young law- 
yer of Harrisburg, Pa. Fruni the bejiimiing of 
their iiaiuaintaiice to Mr. Eyster's de.ith, in iaS6. 
he was lier teacher, bi.-st frienil anil critic. Her 
family consists of one diiughler, Mary, burn a year 
after her marriage, and one son, Ch'aries, sever.il 
years later, who died at the age of ten, in 1S72. 
Mrs. Eyster's first public work m:is in aid of the 
purchase of Ml. Vernon and she pLit forth eamesl 
activity in the S;mitiirv {.Hiumission during the Civil 
War. Her first literary \eJitnre of any note was a 
series of children's bouks cilled the "Sunny llour 
Library " 1 1'hiladclphia. four volumes. 1S65-691. 
The success of these books gave fresh im[telus lo 
Mrs. Eyster's pen. She has written for many leading 
perioilicals, "California lllu.lrated Maga/me." Ihe 
New York "Tribune." " Lutheran Observer." Har- 
risburg "Telegraph." "Our Young Folks."' "St. 
Nicholas." "WideAwake." "Har|>.r"s Magaiiine," 
the "Riverside M,ig;iirine." an<l others. Slie worked 
for a vear with Gail Hamilton on "Wood's Ilouse- 
h'lld Magairine,'' editing the juvenile department, 
Mr. F.j-sler held a iiseftil and remunerative [Xist as 
financial clerk of the I'enusylvania Stale Hoard of 
Education. In 187a and 1873 the death of her son 
and licr mother caused her health to give way. and 
in 1S76 the family renioviil lo Calitornia, where, in 
San Jose, a delightful new home was made, and 
Mrs. Eyster rallied from her depn.'ssiun (o take 
hold of religious and benevolent work once mi>i«. 
In Pennsylvania the family had been niemljers 
of the l':riglish Lutherim Chun.h, but in San Jose 
they became coimccted with the Presbj-terian 
dinomi nation, and Mrs. Eyster was linked with all 
its Christian and benevolent enteri>nses. Mrs. 



FAIRBANKS. 
Eyster was made president of the San Jos^ Ladies' knowledge of the work which now occupies her 



Benevolent Society, president of the Wo 
Christian Temperiince Union and secretary of the 
Woman's Missionary Society of the Presbyterian 




Gradually, as her ability to i 
became known, and as she developed a keen rec- 
ognition of what was required by tne public. Miss 
Fairbanks was placed in charge of various depart- 
ments of the paper, until in June, 1890, the manage- 
ment of the editorial and certain other departments 
was virtually transferred to her and has since 
remained in her diarKf- 

FAIRBANKS, Mrs. Bll2abeth B., philan- 
thropist, bom in Elbridge, Onondaga county., N.Y., 
17th October. 1831. Her father was Dr. Jared W. 
Wheeler, a physician of considerable prominence; 
HtT mother's maidrjii name was Electa Brown, a 
Quakeress by birth and educaiion, having received 
n-r school instruction at the "Hi\-e." under ihe 
supervision of the Motis, From such parentage she 
nilurally inheritL'd clear perceptions, generous im- 
pulses and a sympathetic heart, combined with pure 
aims and unusual practical ability Her maiden 
name was Wheeler. She was educated in the Mon- 
r ieCoilegiateInstitute,fuundedbyheruncle,Nathan 
Monroe, and in the Auburn Female Seminary, 1q 
1S57 shebecame the wifeof John I. Fairbanks, of the 
firm of Ford & Fairbanks, booksellers in Milwau- 
kee, Wis., in which city they have eversincereaded. 
Her benevolent work in that city commenced the 
first Sabbath after her arrival, and as her husband 
Bvis a young deacon in the First Presbyterian 
Church, mission-school work claimed her cariy 
attention. She was one of the prime movers in 
various local charities, which have enlarged and 
broadened as time has advanced. She took to 
the State of Wisconsin the first plans for the oir:*"' 
izalion of the present asitociated charities, and to 
her efforts is due in large measure the securing of 
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Church. Pecuniary reverses made her more than 
ever herhusbaiid's helper, and she taut;ht literature 
and music in schools and homes with success. 
During those years her pen was newr idle, and 
another book for children was written, " A Colonial 
Hoy " iHoston, 189111. Ten years went by, and the 
sudden death of Mr. Ej-sler broke up the new 
home. Mrs. Eyster then went to San Francisco to 
live with her dau^jhtiT, now Mrs. Sciitt Elder. 
Mrs Eyster is stale superintendent of juvenile 
work in the Woman's Cliristian Temperance 
Union, president of Ihc California Women's Indian 
Association, and president of the Woman's Press 
Association of the Pacific Coast. None of these 
positions iire sinecures, and all receive her super- 

FAIRBANKS, Hiss Constance, journalist. 

bom in Dartmouth, Nova Scotia, mth Slay, 1866. 
She tjelongs to an old provincial family nearly all 
of whose representatives have possessed more or 
less literary ability, and several of whom were long 
associated with the history of Nova Scotia. She 
is the second cliild and oldest daughter of L. P. 
Fairbanks, and is one of a family of nine children. 
Owing to delicate health when a child. Miss Fair- 
banks was able to attend school only m an irregu- 
lar manner, but, being precocious and fond of the 
society of those older than herself, she gained 
mud) knowledge outside of the school-room. At 
the a^ of thirteen years she ceasetl to have s^- 
tematic instruction, and with patient r let ermi nation 
she proceeded to carry on her education by means 

of careful reading. Finding it neces.sary to obtain the Wisconsin State Public School for Dependent 
employment, she became, in 1887, secretary Ic) C. Children. In 1880 she was appdnted by the 
V. Fraser, the clever blind editor of the Halifax governor a member of the State Board of Charities 
"Critic," and in that position gained a practical and Kefomi. c 
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n which she served for a [ 
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eleven years, being the only woman member, came t 

During thai time the Ixwrd 1>ecatiit: noted for ii " 

advanced vi^ws ami methods of treating and caring the very early stage of c 



for the chronic i 




In 

ivalescence she felt the 
I uprising of her unconqvitrahle desire. With re- 
stored health she resolved to carry out her long- 
cherished plan, and soon she found herself in the 
New York Hygeio-Therapeulic Ciillege, New ^'ork 
City, from which in i$6o, three yi-nrs lati-r, she was 
graduated. To be a woman doctor meant a great 
dL'al in those days. Immediately upon leaving 
college, JJr. Fairciiild became a>iSix:iated with the 
late l)r. Trail, of New York, in l>oth inlirmary and 
outside practice. From the first she has given 
much attention to measures which elevate the 
standard of hi'^iUh among tvomen. She was one of 
the earliest practitioners of the hygienic medical 
school, and probably there is no physician of that 
school now living who bears such unwavering testi- 
mony to the truths of its principles. During her 
thirty-two years of practice, in both acute and 
chronic ailments, she has never admi[iisti.-red either 
alcohol or drugs. She is enlhusiiisiic in uhalever 
goes to make humanity belter. In religion she is 
New Church, or Swedenborgian, As an author 
she has published " I low to Ik Well ' ' [ New York. 
18791, and her later work, entitled "Woman 
and Health" uSt/n. She omtribntes to various 
health journals and magniines, and has during all 
the years of her professional life occu[iii'd the 
lecture field as a chamjiion for w.imen, claiming 
that emancipation lies in the direction of obedience 
to the laws of health and total extinction of dis- 
ease. She h.is lived in the West about twenty 
years, and is known as a leading ph\-sician, and 
proprietor of her own 1 le.ilth Institution in ijiiincy, 
111. She is a careful hygienist, eats no meat. 



system pronounced by all who havK investigated it 
superior to any other ever devised. By virtue of her 
ofhcial position and attention to its duties she soon 
became familiar with the condition and nian.igement 
of every institution in the State, winning friends 
wherever she went and Ijecoming a welcome visitor 
and valued adviser both to officials and inmates, 
irrespective of nationality, relij;ion or creed. 

PAIRCHII,D, HiBB Haria Augusta, doctor 
of medicine, born in Newark. N.J„ 7lhjune, 1H34. 
Orphaned at the age of six years, she was left to 
the guardianship and care of her uncle, Dr. Stephen 
Fairchild, widely known as a philanthropist and 
temperance and medical reformer. Hewassui^eon 
in the army during the war of iScs, practiced 
allopathy a numlier of years and later adopted 
homeopathy, being foremost in iLs intro<1uction into 
New Jersey. Augusta very early showed a strong 
preference for the study of anatomy, physiology, 
materia medica and even patholiM^. Both her 
uncle and his son, Ur \'an Wyck Fairchild. were 
amused and not a little pleased to observe the 
strong likings of tlie child, and they gave much 
encouragement in the directions so welcome to her. 
She unfolded rapidly under their instruction. She 
was often permitted to visit lioth their liospital and 
private patients, and there she learned to diagnose 
and prescril>e witli accuracy and skill. When she 
was sent to school, she found the work and sur- 
roundings distasteful, but she persevered in her 

sludiesandlcflschoolfittedtoteach. Forthreeyean; ^A"'^ ait.ustA pairchild. 

she forcedherself to faithfulness in a work for which 

she had no liking beyond that of filling her posi- drinks only water, eats but une meal a day and 
tion in the best possilile way. Longing to become Wi-ars ni-ither corsets nor weighty clothing. 
a physician, she read the names of a small liand FAIfli, Hra. Anna Cbiiety, lawyer, bom In 
of women, medical pioneure, and encouragement Chelsea, Alass., 13rd April, i»55. She acquired 
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her rarly education in thv public schools of that and liternture. 

city, i^duating from the high schou] in 1873. Six of Cleveland. ( 

yenra later she entered the College of Li)>«:ral Ans Beebc, daughter of Alexander M, Beebe, LL. D. 

of Boston Universiiy. There she was graduated in of New York. Her husband is the Hon. E. J. 
Farmer, of Cleveland, who is the author of several 
worics on politics and iiiiance, and is engaged in 
large mining enterprises in Colorado. Mrs. Farmer 
was thoroughly educated in music, art and lilernture. 
For the past ten years she has contributed to the 
leading newspapers and popular mai^azines. Her 
writing have been various, consisting of poems, 
essays, juvenile stories, historical sketches and 
novels. She is the author of ''A Story Book of 
Science" (Boston, 18861. " Bovs' Book of Famous 
Rulers" (New York, 1886), -Girls' Book of Fa- 
mous Queens' (New York, 1887!, "The Prince of 
the Flaming St.ir " lR<«ton. 18S7), "The Life of 
La Fayette " (New York, 18SS1. "A Short Histon' 
of the French Rei'olution " (New York, 1889), "A 
Knight of Faith " (New York, 1SS9), "A Moral 
Inheritance " (New S'ork, 18901, and Other works. 
Mrs. Farmer's books have received high commen- 
dation from the pn-ss, have had wide circulation 
throughout the country, and her "Knight of Faith," 
which is a strong religious novel, received flatterii^ 
recognition from the Hon. William E. Gladstone, 
from whom Mrs. Farmer was the recipient of a 
personal note regarding her rtlij;ious books. Her 
" I'rince of the Flaming Star " is nn operetta, and 
the words, music and illustrations are all of her 
ptoduction. Hi-r " Moral Inherit.ince," is founded 
upon "Soul Heredity" and enters into rather 
novel fields in the realnis of fiction. In her " I-ife 
, of La Fayette " she had access to original files of 
newspapers, uni([ue copies of works now out of 



iegr.;.- <>( Bachelor of Alls. She at 
eil a p(»it'graduate course of study, 
and ill i«H4 re<-eiv.il the decree of Master of 
Arts. The following Svptemlier she became the 
wife of oiii- of hi-r t*l aw- ma lis, George Howard 
Fall, of Maldcii. Mass., who uus then teachinc', but 
who ininii-di;itdy afti-r m.irriaKe commenced the 
study ol law. I'ivi' years kit<T she Iwi^gan the study 
i>f Utw, having become dee|>ly interested in it as a 
result of going iiUo court and taking notes for her 
husband, who h^id nieimwhile inlcred U|ion the 
praciii'u <if his |irofi-s.si<in in Boston, Miiss. In 
\lar.-h. 1SH9, slu: entered the Boston I'niversity 
Law SHiiHil, In Derember, i.Sijo, while still a 
sludein m the s<:hi>.il, she look llie examination 
fiir admission to the Itoslon bar, Iniiug the only 
woman among forty a)>|>lii':ints. Tweniy-eighl of 
these, iniluiling .Mrs. Fall, succeeded in p^issing 
and were K«om in before tlie Su|>reme Court of 
.Massachuselts the follouing hiiiiiary. In June, 
1891. Mrs. Fall gradu,ile<i fniin the l.iw srliool, 
taking the hi rof magna mini hiiide. I Hiring the 
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." founded on Ihe destruction of Jerusalem, 
Kmd the scenes are laid in that city and in Komi as 
■ibey aF>peared in the first century. She is an inde- 
Kliitieable student, pureuing metaphysical and philo- 
■Vophical research with intense avidity. Her novels 
e always written for a high purpose, and their 
' i tendency and teaching are healthful and 
ting. Mrs. Fanner has Tor years instrucied 
; classes of young ladies, having devoted a 
s portion of her time to Biblical study. She 
ss p.-issc'd most of her life in Cleveland, having 
sided in that city from childhood, with the excep- 
„_n of five years spent in the City of New York. 

FAWCBTT, Mrs, Mary S., temperance 
teforrner, bom near Burlington. Ontario. Canada. 
Hnd February. iSig. In 1852 she bi-came the wife 
of an older brother of Rev. D. V. Lucas, of the 
Montreal Methodist Conference. She wasaworthy 
Helpmate to her nusband. Together they labored 
In church and Sabbath-school work and were 
Bquaily useful -n the neighborhood in which they 
"esided. At the end of six years her husband lost 
__j health. His death in 1862 left her alone and 
childless. For the next six years she devoted her- 
self to the welfare of others, using her means as 
well as giving her time. She labored in the Sab- 
bath-school and was most succe-^sful as a Bible- 
class teacher. In j868 she became the wife of 
I Rev. M. Fawcett, an honored minister of the 
Toronto Methodist Conference, and for years 
■hared with him the lifeof an itinerant. Four years 
C^ that time, from 1S71 to 1876, he labored as a 
missionary In Manitoba, and, as the country was 
Aen comparatively new, there were hardships and 
privadons to endure which are unknown in older 
coiuilries. There, as elsewhere, Mrs. Fawcett 
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was organized, and in a short time organizations 
sprang u^ in many of the towns and villages. She 
became interested, and from that time nas been 
connected with it, fir^ as corresponding sec- 
retary of the Ontario Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, which office she filled for eight 
years, but. her husband b«ng at the time in poor 
health, she refused office for a year. When 
his health was restored, she again took up the 
work and since then has filled the position of 
provincial and dominion president of Ihe Ciinadian 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union. She is at 
present vice-presideniof the Provincial, but can not 
work as in former years. Her health began to fail 
in 1890 front overwork, and she is now obliged to 





miles from New Orleans, La., aist May, 1844. She 
is the daughter of Rev. Charles Fay, of Cambridge, 
Mass., and Charlotte Emily Fay. a daughter of the 
late Bishopjohn Henry Hopkins, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of \ ermonL Both families were 
musical, and Mrs. Fay was a pianist of remarkable 
gills. The family consisted of si.x dauehters and 
one son, and Amy was the third of the cnildren, all 
of whom were singers and players. Amy showed 
remarkable musical talents at an early age. At the 
age of four years she played airs by ear and com- 
posed little airs, which she rendered on the piano. 
Al five years of age she began to study regularly 
under her mother's tuition. The family removed to 
St. Albans, Vt, in 1848. Amy studied Latin 
Greek, French and German with her father, ana 
music, drawing and composition with her mother. 
Her education was liberal and careful. Her mother 
. died in i8j6, and Amy went to live with her mar- 
Crusade, and her ried sister m Cambridge, Mass. There she began 
engaged in it. About the study of Bach with Prof. J. K. Paine, and piano 
Canada with Otto Dressel, in the New Kngland Conservatory 
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of Music. She next studied [»ano terhnique his private secretary and general counselor. She 
with Prof. Pychowaki, of New York. In [!>69 slie iiuuitively comprehended his duties to his constitu- 
went to Europe. In Berlin slie studied with Carl cms and became so prompt and skiltlul in his Kork 
Tausig one year and with Frof. Kulliik three years, th.it it was hard to tell where htr wurk ended and 
la 1873 she went to Weimar and studied in Liszt's his began. His fame as a debater and student oi 
school. She studied again witii Kullak and Deppe. public questions became national, and yet every 
and linbhed with a second course under Liszt, printed speech passed through her hands, and his 
In 1875 she retumid to the United Slates. She super-excellence as an orator and collector of 
made her dtjbut in New York with the Mendels- statistical facts perhaps was largely due tu her 
sohn Glee Club. She settled in Boston, where discriminating nund anil thoroi^h revision, as well 
she gave a number of concerts, and was the first to as her inspiring svmpiithy and enthusiastic loyalty 
add piano concerts tu the prugmmmes in the to his interests, tluringsix year^of Congressional 
Worcester ft.'stivals. In 1S78 she settled in Chicago, life and six year^ in the St.ite legislature tier hand 
11!,, where she now lives. Her concerts, styled was on the helm of his political barque, and he 
"I'iaiio Conversations." are very popular. Her took no important stepwithout herald andcounsel. 
princi[vil literary work is her book. "Music Study She traveled with him duringcampaigns and bilked 
in C.erniany," publi.shed on the suggestion of Henry to the people in private, while he addres,sed them in 
Wadsworth Longfellow. a[id translated into Ger- public. Yet uilh all these efforts Mrs. I'elton is an 
man on the reijuest of Lis/l. It is a standard book enthusiastic fdrmer and a regular contributor to 
in the Unilctl States, Germany and England. Miss farm journals. She keeps up the duties of a house- 
Fay has been a successful piano teacher as well as 

concertist. She Is the founder of the Artists' Con- - ■> 

cert Club, of Chicago, a club composed of musi- 
cians. She is one of the students whose names ap- ' 
pear i[i Lis/t's own roll of his best pupils. 

FSARING, UlsB Lillian Blanche, lawyer '' 

and pi.ict. iHtrn in Daven|H)rt, Iowa, 27th Novem- 
ber, iti63. She was educated partly in the Iowa 
College in \'inton, Iowa, and was graduated in 
1884. In 188S sh.- removed to Chicago, III., 
and entered as a student in the Union College 
of I..aw. She was graduated in the spring of 1890, 
the only woman in her class, and one of four 
students whose records were so nearly equii! thai 
the faculty of the college could not deride to whom 
the scholarship prize should be awarded. The 
diHiculty w.is solved by the division of the prize 
between the four. Miss Fearing is thus far the only 
woman who has received a scholarship prize from 
that college. She is now practicing law in Chicago 
an<l acliieving success in that arduuustieldof lalwr. 
She is the author of two volums i>f verse, entitled 
" The Sleeping World, and olher Poems" (Chiciigo, 
1887), and '■ In the City hy the L.ike " (Chicago, 
18911. Her literary worli shows merit of higli 
order. Miss Fearing's success in liic is nothing 
short of rem, irk a hie, when it is rcmeniljered tiirtl 
she is bhnd. 

FELTON, Mrs. Rebecca Latimer, orator, 
born seventeen miles suulh of Atlanta, lia., Joth 
June, i,S.vi. 1 ler father was a n.itive ol Maryland, 
and her ancestry is a blending of Kiiglish, .Scotch 
and Irish. Governor Talbot of Cleorgia w;is a ma- 
ternal relative. Mrs. Feltoii looks back upon her 
childhood as a time of surjiasslng freedom and hap- retikcca latcmmh ffi.TOM. 

piness. She lived in the countrj', rode, romped, 

fished and was as fret as air to come and go. keeper as well as the duties of a wife and mother. 
Music has alwaj's l>cen a passion with her, and as Of her five children only one survives, and perhaps 
she developed it became an accomplishment and her distinguished domestic trait is her devotion W 
an art. She shared the lirst honor when she was her only child and to her family She makes 
gradu.ited andwaslheyoungestKiriinherclass, In fretjuent temperance addresses, her temperance 
fier early education and throiigli hercollege life she work being as illustrious as her political life. She b 
had the best and most thorough instruction to be the first southern woman who has been selected 
had in tile State, She liecame the wife of Willian] to deliver conunencemenl addresses to female col- 
IL KelUm early in life, and afu-r the war assisted leges. Her vindication by speech and in print of 
her husbaml in a large si-liool of nearly a hundred the maligned factory people of the South has cn- 
pupils. In i8r4 her husband became a candidate deared hcrto allfair-niindc<i persons. Sheistreas- 
ibrCungrcss, asaniiide)n:i dentDeniocrat, removed nred in the hearts of the laliuring people. When she 
fnwn the sectional ism and ostr.uism of the re^lar visits the factory towns, she is met by welcoming 
organiz:)tion. which dominated southern politics at crowds. Two years ago, during a visit to the Slate 
that era. The wile lieianie the hel[H:r of her hus- capitiil. she was inviled by the House of Represen- 
bandandatoneesleppedtothefront. Her[>enwas tatives to occupy a scat beside theSpeaker "as a 
asreadva-sherbrain, and the Slate gazed in wonder woman in whom the State takes pndc." As she 
at tiie heroic work anil indomitable perseverance «as escorted down the aisle, the body st(X>d to do 
laii. Ihiring the six years her honor, and the speaker welcomed her "astlie 
ned in Congress, she was first woman eier so honored by the Slate." She is 
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on«of Geoisia'sladymiinagerboftheWorld'sFair. PBRRBB, Mrs. Saean Prances Nelson, 
When the tmard met lo organize, Mre. Fellon was joumalisl and reformer, born in Mount n asani, 
selected as their temporary president, and under la.. t4Ih January. 1844. She Ls a daughter uf John 



her niling, the permanent president, Mrs. Potter S. Nels 
Palmer, was elected. Her later life has been oiii.- 
of continual triumph, and her struggle for I nil! 1, 
justice and reform is bearing sweet fruit in Ilic 
reverence and love of her people. Of her t:iik 
life she writes ; "Wiih a snow-white head and tiiL 
sun declining to the West, 1 believe I can hoin.^tly 
say that a free, happv life in childhood is the In-t 
solace of old age.-'^ In appearance Mrs. Fellon - 
distinguished and impressive, In speaking sIk : 
eloquent, and her ringing, sympathetic voice i;!' - 
to the hearts of her hearers, 

FENNBR. Mrs. Mary Galentine, aiiih i 
bom in Rush, Monroe county, N. V., 17th M..\ , 
1839- Her grandparents were among the lir--i 
selllers of the Genesee Valley and traced their 
lineage back to sturdy Hollanders. From the 
time of reaching his majority, her father, John 
Galentine, occupied a prominent place in his native 
town. At a ve^ early age Mrs. Fenner wrote for 
the "Rural New Yorker." She was educated in 
Genesee Wesleyan Seminary. Lima, N. Y.. where 
she was graduated in 1861, one month before her 
marriage to Rev. F. D. Fenner. a eraduate ol 
Rochester University. Among her school essaj-s 
are several written id blank verse, but she never 
gave the full expression of her thought in a satis- 
factoty manner to herself until the revelation of her 
power of poesy came to her at a time of weakness 
and suRenng. Her first published poem, " In Me- 
moriam," dedicated to her mother on the anniver- 
sary of her father's death, in 187,1, was written 
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; founder uf 01.1 York. Va.. where his 
niun^ion ciill stands. His oldest son^ William, was 
nt one lime president of the king's council. 
William's oldest son, Gen. Thomas Nelson, was 
the most illustrious of his race one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, the 
war governor of Virginia, and a very brilliant 
meml^r of that body of great men who dis- 
tinguished the country's early history Mrs. Ferree 
is a fitting representative of her noble line of 
ancestors. Educated and refined, her influence is 
always on the side of kindness and right At the 
age of one vear she, with her parents removed to 
keokuk, wtiich was her home for many years. 
Her home at present is in Ditumwa, la., where 
she is the center of a lar^e and interesting family 
of children Her htuband is a successful business 
man of that city. Mrs Ferree is a great lover of 
poetry, of which she has written much, but she 
excels in joumalivn. Some of her neu^paper 
correspondence from Washinf^on, D. C, is excep- 
tionally fine. She is an unUring worker for tem- 
perance and for the advancement of woman. She 
IS a member of the Order of the Eastern Star, 
Woman's Relief Corps, the Iowa Woman's Suf- 
frage Assocation, and the local Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, and a communicant of Sl 
M.iry's Episcopial Church, of Ottumwa, 

PICKIfSN, Hra. Beuie Alexander, bom 

near Frederickbnrg, Va., loth November. 1861. 

Her maiden name was Bessie Mason Alexander. 

Her mother's maiden name was Mason. On her 

Her home is father's side she is of Scotch descent. Her great- 

. among people grandfather, a graduate of Edinburgh, emigrated 

ft most delight- from Scotland lo Americn in Colonial days. He 

>lume of poems, settled in Georgia and served as a siirgeoii in Ihc _ 



War of the Revolution. Her father, Gen. E. P. 
Alexander, was educated at West Point, and. after 
completinK the course of study there, entered the 
etigineer corps of the United Slates army. On the 
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FIELD. 

Among her acquaintances was George Eliot, who 
took a strong fancy to the sparkling American girl. 
Returning to the United States, Miss Field, in 1874. 
made her d^but as an actor in Booth's Theater, 
New York City, where she won a fair success. 
Afterward she gave a variety song, dance and 
recitation. In i88z and 1SS3 she was at the head 
of the Cooperative Dress Aisaciation in New York, 
which was abandoned for want of success. Durine 
the following years she lectured on Mormonism and 
Prohibition, as well as other current topics. In 
1890 she went to Washington, D. C. where she 
founded her successful journal, "Kate Field's 
Washington." Her published worta are "Plan- 
chelte's Diary" (New Vork. 1868J, "Adelaide 
Ristori" 11868). "Mad On Purpose," a comedy 
(1868), "Pen Photographs from Charles Dicken's 
Readings" (Boston, 186S). "Haphazard" (1873), 
"Ten Days m Spain" (1875), and a "History of 
Hell's Telephone " [London, 18781. She was the 
ainhor of an jinal\*sis of (;et>[^e Eliot's character 
and works, of draniiitic criticisms without number, 
of a life iif Fetcher, and of numerous political and 
eciiniiinicnl essays. She s])eiit much time and 
u.'.'-.n ir) si-curc an an cxmgress in Washington, for 
Ih ■ iuhancemi-nt of free art, with a governmental 
rt and archJ-.LClure, and a national 



breaking fmt ^^f llie Civil War In- i/iilisted in the 
Confedenite army and sL-rvt-d with distinction as 
Longs treet's chief o!' artillery. Mi.ss Ale.tander 
was graduated fr[>m tht.' Culiimbla Female Institute, 
Coliimtiia, Tenn. In iN,S6 she became the wife of 
John R. KickU-ii, prufissnr of hisK.ry in theTulane 
University. New Orkans, La. On the opening of 
" ' I in Sophie Newcomb College, in New 
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He in the direction of draw- 
the latter department she 
■ork, notably the head of a 
nmnal exbibiiicm in 1891. 
"Catterel, Ralterei, Dog- 
verses composed by (icn- 



eral Alexander. The 
which accompany these hutiionius verses are 
work of Mrs. Mcklen. An essay of Mr^i. I'ickU 
entitled "Dreani-l'oetry," appeared in "Hcribr 
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FIELD. HIbs Kate, journalist, lecturer and 
aiith." lK.m in St. Louis. Mo,, in T840. She wa.s a 
daughter of the late Joseph '^l. Field, the well- 
known actor and dramatist. She was educated in 
seminaries in Massachusetts, and her education 
was broad and lilieral, including thorough culture 
in music. Aller finishing her studies in the Massa' 
chusells schools, she went lo Florence, Italy, where 
she studied music and the m<KJeni languages. 
While living in Kuroiie she corresponded for the 
New Vork "Triliune," the Philadelphia "Press" 
and the Chicago " Tribune." and contributed 
sketcht.-s for various peril Hlica Is. She studied music 
with Garcia and William Shakespeare. She be- 
came known in Europe as a woman of ^rcat 
powers of intellect and remarkable versatility. 
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FIELD. Mrs. Hartba R., journalist, known 
by lu-r pen-name of "Catherine Cole," b«>min New 
Orleans. La., in 1856, where she [Kissed her youth 
and receivc<i her education. She was a leader 
among the students in school, and soon alter leav- 
ing the schrK)l-room she went into service on the 
"Picayune " of which journal her father was an 
editor. She did various work in New OiieaiM, 
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and afterwards worked on ihe San Francisco must do what lay in Iheir power to sucure Ihe 
"Post." She became a wife, mother and widow repeal o( such a law. She worked vigorously 
all in a Rhort spnce oi time, and then returned to with pen and jieiiiJoti, thuu^li tigainst great odds, 
joumnli Stic work, becoming one iif Ihe staff of the sparing no cflorl. The eflnrt was crowned with 
success, and the law was repealed. S<Hin after 
Mrs. Filley removed lo her country home in North 
Haverhill, N. H. In iSSoslie bought a large slock 
farm, which she has since conducted. It wns a 
dairv' ^rni, and though entirely new work lo her, 
she learned ihe |>nice<;s of bn Iter- ma king, found a 
niarket in Boston for her butter and made one 
year as much as 4,000 potmds. I'inding the work 
toi) great n tax upon her strengih, slie sold ihe 
pealer portion of Iter stock and Hinied the farm 
nilo a hiiy (arm. In many ways she h;i* made the 
niiir.nl atmosphere of those aiiiund htr heller for 
her having lived among them. 

PILI^MORB, Mrs. Abigail Powers, wife 
of President Fillniort. horn hi siillu.iKf, s.ir.ii.iga 
county, N. v., ill M.ir>l,, i:„s II,-r i,,il,.^ ivas 
Rev. Lemuel Powit-. .1 u • ll-kni ^u 11 ll.i]iii-.i il.Tgy- 
man, a man ot Mii-.^;i(liu-;i-us ^mt<.-.irv, AliiKaii 
was a brilliant girl, ujiJ souii ^iiined eiiuugli edu- 
cation to enable her lo teach school She laiieht 
and studied diligently, and acauired a remarkaDly 
wide and deep education. Wnitc living in Cnyii^n 
county she became acquainted with Millard Fill- 
more, then a youth, '■bound out" lo leani Ihe 
trade of a clothier and fuller, but who was devot- 
ing every spare moment to books. He abandoned 
the trade lo study law. and remoied to Erie 
coiiniy to practice. In February, i8j6, they were 
niiirricd in M.iravia. N. Y. Mrs. Fillmore took nn 
.-iiiiv^- iiiUTfsi in her husband's political and pro- 
ies-;i.iniil i;ir.<.-r. In 1838 he was elected lo ihe 
Sliiit- Li-yislntiiri'. and his surccss was lar^ly due 



eiv Orleans " Times." She was tbt ^lr^l u<ii 

'WS|)Bper reporter to draw a salary m tIi.i; i 

She seri'ed for ten years as a leader urii 1 

New Orleans "Picayune." Failing h' ..iih . 
pellcd her to take a rest, and in iSom sIk u- 
Great Britain. Mrs. Field founded tin- hrsi <( 
lilting library in New Oflu.iiis, and her jhii 
always been ready to aid ihe cause of liierai 
and education. 

PIPIBLD, Ht8. Stella A. Gainee, jour 
ist, bom in Paw Paw, Mich., ist June, 1M4S. . .> 
iRinily removed to Taylor Falls. Minn., in iWi. 
She was liberally educated and wiis uradii^n.'d 
ifaninthe Chicngo Seniinar\'. Minn., in iS6i, SIil- 
taught school inOsceola, Wis, In i863she liec.ini..- 
liie wife of Hon. Samuel S. Fitield, ex-Lieuienatu 
Governor u( V\'isconsin, who was then editing ihi' 

Polk County Press," the pioneer newspaper nf 
the upper Si. Cmix valley. Mrs. Fifield al mm. 
associated herself with her husband in iiiiini.ili-ni. 
in 1873 she and her husband settled in .\~liLin>l 
Wis. She wa"; chosen a member of iln- W i-r npi-in 
Board of I^idy Managers of the Colunibi.m l.\i»' 

Pli,I,BT, Hra. Hary A. Powers, won^n 

SUfEraKist and stock-fanner, l)orn in Hrislol, N. I 
nth December, 1821. Her parenLs were ]onalh, 
and Anne 1 Kendall I Powers. I^ft mrilherless 
die age of thirteen, she undertook Ihe care of b 
'' )unger brothers and sisters. At nineteen si 
ade her home in Lansinghiirg. N. V,, and 
tSl became the wife of Edward A. Filley, of La 
to live. Tl 




St. Louis, Mo., 



d HtK wilh other prominent ladies felt that they I.,egislalure, Mr. Fillmore 
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In i8jo lYivy settltd in ilulliilo. N". W, where pros- 
iU'rity sniikil iipun tlierii. When her husband 
lx-c:inif l'ri.-si»lc-nl oi the ['niliit Stiiti-s. she pre- 
sidtil nwr r.u: Whiti; lli)iis<.-. I>ut shv lixul (uily 




FISHER. 

education were well and wisely directed. Asprin- 
cipal of Wyoming Senitnan', KinKSion, Pa., itw 
pn-ssed nine years uf eminent usefulnes.s ihM left a 
marked iinpres.sion upun that institutiun. She is a 
tcmduiite lit Anliiich College, from which- insUtn- 
liiin she received her de^free of A. .M. !rhe was a 
candidate for coiisidi-rHlion as pn.-sident of Barnard 
Colli-Ke. In the autumn of iJtaj sht was elected 
to the cliair of literature in Henver I'niiersity, 
Col,, and is now Uidv ))rinci|>al. 

PISHES, Hr8.'Rebecca Jane Glllcliad, 
i)hilanthri>|>ist, born in I'hiladl-lphia. Pa. Her 
tathi-r moved K) '^e^as and joined the Texas army 
in rS,iN. hut soon ailerHards Imth jiareiils »e»e 
killed by the Indiauf!. Their orjihaned daughter 
was cared fur by friends and «as educattS in 
Rutersville ColkH;'-. In Mav. 1K4S, she lK;came 
Ihe wile i>i Kev. Ortinelh I-lsher, II. 1). Califor- 
nia, ( )re);on and Texas ha\'e l>eeii (heir special 
livklsot lalMir. For forty-live years she has been 
actively engaged in cluirch an'd diaritable vntk. 
She has resided in Austin, Texas, for many years, 
iiiul is a strnilK ad\'i>cale and worker in ille tem- 

FISKE, Mrs. Hlatiie Maddem, actor, was 

Imrn In New Orleans, the daiij;hter of Thnnias 
|l.i\ey and -Miimie Maddern. Her father was a 
prominent Ilieiilrical manajier oi tlie Si^uth. Min- 
nie Madilern made lier dehul in Mule K<.rk, Ark.. 
al the uKeof three years .IS the Ihike t>f York, in 
"Richard III." She played and traveled contin- 
uously imtil the a^e of I'ourteen. nning many of 
the leading juvenile txirls, and occasinnally old 
wonieii's [Kirts. Long1>efi)re she wore long dresses 
olT the stiige she assunx-d them in the theater. 
When diirteen she assnmed the part of Widfnv 
MelnoUe with .-slonishing stii-ccss. She plaj'ed 
Ihe riiinul .>i child parts with Harry Sullivan, ar.d 



and slie shniiik from •.Iv sueial duties involved. 
Her dau-hl.-r. Mi-v \!,irv AbiL;,dl Killm.in.', 
relieveil the mollier ul til -■ ..lien .lis dlilii- ^iltadii-d 
to her i>.isiliMii, riid.r Iheir r.j;iiiie the White 
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FINI,EY. Miss Martha, author, horn in 
L"'iilli.-..lhe. 1 ihi ., 2'ilh April, ifS;S, She has lived 
luaiiv viars in Marvland. Ib-r ialher 
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age of sixteen, she plaved until iS^j. when she Roused from sleep by the midnight arri\'a1. the 

Wits married and retired fr'im the stage iitr a time, mother knew at once their errand. Her consent 

She cKzcasifjnally appeari.Hi iirr charitv in New was obtained. Miss Lyon returned to the semi- 

^'■>rk during her retirement. .Mrs. h'iskc's feper- naT>-. and Miss Fiske followed, to find that the 

teachers and students had prepared a \er)- good 

outfit for her. The next morning she was on the 

■ ' " ' ^ way to Boston. She sailed on Wednesday, tst 

March, for Smvma, and arrived in Oroomiah i.|th 

June. i.Sj.i. Sfiss Fiske made arrangements for six 

lioar<ling pupils, not knowing one whom she might 

expect besides day scholars. <Jn the l6th Oclo- 



America with [Jr. Perkins, brought her two girls, 
fiiii- seven aiul the other ten vears old. saving: 
'■These are v.iurd.iUKlUer^. Now you bej;in Nit. 
Miilyiike in IVrsia." Hy spring she had six girls, 
wild ,ind uiiiiitori-d. The school made steady 
^iro^ress. and in its fi.urlh year it numbered (i 
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th;it Orii-ntal nation and in 
graduiites. Tlie ten grnd- 
u-ri- rii-iM iTjii the ,iges of seventeen 
Miss Fiske's cjires as mother, 
lihI itacht-r so iiicrcaised that Misw 
I Ml. H'.lyi.keSemin.trv, in 1S47, to 
It. Wlien Jailing health forced her 
America, after fifteen fruitful years, 
■ly-thn-e native uiimen serving the 
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KISKi:. 

Shelbume. Hbr Rncly balanced mind, deep and 
delicate sensibilities, intuitive knowledge of huninn 
nature, and her discretion, all controlled by ardunt 
Christian love, made her a power for good. Her 
career is described in the title chosen by her 
biographer: " Failh working by Love." 

Plf^TCHBR, MiBB Alice CniinlnKham, 
ethnologist, bom in Boston. Mass., in 1845. She 
received a thorough and liberal education. After 
Studying the archaological rernains in the Ohki and 
Mississippi vallevs she went, in tSSi, to live among 
the Omaha Inaians, in Nebraska, to make an 
investigation of their customs and traditions, under 
the auspices of the Peabody Museum of American 
Architology, of Harvard I niversity. She became 
interested in the affairs of the Uinabas and secured 
the passage of a law allotting lands to thi'm. She 
was chosen to make the allotment in 1S83 and 
1884. She caused a number of the children of the 
Omahas to be sent lo tlie Indian schij<)ls in Carlisle, 
Pa., and Hamnlon, Va., and she raised large sums 
of money to defray the exuenses of the education 
of other ambitious Indians. Under the auspices of 
the Woman's National Indian Association she 
established a system of loaning money lo Indians 
who wished lo buy land and build homis uf their 
own. Her scientific researches have been of grt-at 
value, covering Indian iraditions. customs, rt'li- 
gions, moneys, music and ceremonies, anil many 
ethnographic and archa-ological subjects. In 1SN4 
and tSSj she sent an exhibit of the industries of 
civilized Indians to the New Orleans Kxhibition, 
prepared on request by the Indian Hurenu. Her 
labtirs and lectures on thai occasion won her a 
diploma of honor. In answer to a Senate resolu- 
tion of aard February. 1SS5, she prejiared her valu- 
able book, "Indian Civiliz.ition and Education." 
In tSS6 she was sent by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to visit Alaska and the Aleutian Islands, 
where she made a study of the conditions of the 
natives. In 1888 her reports were published in full. 
Acting for the government, she has allotted lands in 
severalty to the Winnobagoes, of Nebraska, and the 
Nez PerctJs, of Idaho. Her work in behalf of the 
Indians has been incessant and varied. She 
brought out the first Indian woman physician, 
Susan La Flesche, and induied olhe' Indians to 
study law and other professions. Her work has 
been of the highest order, both scientific and 
philanthropic. 

FI,BTCHEH., Mrs. Wea Atme, poet, bom in 
Ashby, Mass., 27th December, ifi44. Her maiden 
name was Stewart. When she was two years old, 
her father died, and when she was sixteen, her 
mother died. There were no other children in the 
Eunily. In 1864 she became the wife of Kdwin S. 
Fletcher, of Manchester, N. H., since wliich time 
her home has been in that city. From earliest 
childhood she has shown an almost ci[ual fondness 
for music, painting and poetry. In 1865 she was 
Stricken with diphUieria in its must malignant form, 
and since that time her life has Ixen full of suffer- 
ing, and these later years she has been an invalid. 
She is an example of what can be accomplished 
under great difKcullies by firnmess of spirit, force 
of will aiwi a brave perseverance. All her work is 
done in a reclining position. She has a large cor- 
respondence, partTy tlirougli tlie Shul-ln Society. 
Thousands of letters have >;one forth from her 
comer and fulfilled their mission of cheer and com- 
fort. It isas an artist she excels. She is now paint- 
ing a collection of wild flowers that grow about 
hlanchester, and lias already about one-hundred- 
thirty kinds, Willi firm health she would doubt- 
less nave made a great name for herself, especially 
in painting wild flowers. In June. 1888, she 
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allowed herself for the first time to write verse in 
earnest Her poems have appeared in a large 
number of the best magazines and periodicals. 
Her love for birds amounts to a passion, and much 
that is interesting might be said of her studies of 
the wild birds from her window. A local secretani 
of the Audubon Society, she has done noble work 
in their behalf. A constant sufferer both physically 
and mentally, she yet accomplishes more work 
than many who are strong and well. Pos.sessed 
of an intense love of beauty in every form, she 
deeply feels the fetters under which her spirit 




straggles, and loii;;s for the frerdoni of lar);er 

oppununilies. 

FOI.EY, Miss Margaret £., sculpKu-. burn 
in New 1 lamjishLre, and died in Menan, in Austrian 
Tyrol, in 18S7. Miss F..ley was an enllu-ly self- 
taught artist. She began her career in a small way, 
modeling in chalk and c.ir\'ing in wtxid. In yuulli 
she moved to ISostim. Mass., where she worked 
hard and sufiered much privation, making a bare 
living at first by carving pi>rtraits and ideal heads 
in cameo. After workmg seven years in Itostun, 
she went to Koine, Italy, where she pas.ied the rest of 
her professional life in [he coin|ianv uf Harriet 
Hosmer. Gibson. Story. Mrs. lameson and William 
and .M.iry Howilt In 1H77 her health failed, and 
she accompanied Mr. and Mrs. Howill to their home 
in Austrian Tyrol, where she died. Among tlie 
works she left are pi.rlrait busts of S. C. Hall. 
Charles Sumner and Theodore Parker, anti medall- 
ions of Wil)i.nm and Mary Howitt, LongfelUiw, 
Bn-ant and S. C Hall. Her artistic work includes 
"The Albanesc," a medallion, "Cleopatra." a 
bnsl, and statues "f "'li.xcelsiur," "Jeremiah" 
and many others. 

POIfTZ, His. Clara Shortrldse, nnituraiul 
lawver, born in New Lisl«in, Henry countv, hul., 
iiilli July, iH4g. Her father was the e[<Hiueiit 
Christian preaclier, Klias W, Slmrtridge. U'hcn 
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<-^'*n y«i)rs riid, shs r^RKivcd with her parents to amont; the leading orators of the coast, speakingiit 
Mt Pl'^a.sant. I'/wa, where «he aUended. at inten-als, the campaigns of iHiH. iHDb and i8»U. In 1S85 and 
If'iwe s F<rTna1e S>;Tninar>' f'>r nearly Ihrt-: years, a^ain in 1887. as a respite from a laborious practice. 
i,navinif th';r*: sh"; «*;r,t ti. Mer^.tr ';'.un'.y. III., and she lecluredashort timcin the Eastern States under 
the au^hpices of the Sla>-ton Lyceum Bureau. Upon 
hcT return frinn the East, Guvemor Bartlett ap- 
pifinted her trustee itf the State Normal SctiiMjj. 
which place she filled f.jrthe full term. She settled 
in .Snn IJieKu in tSSj and started the " E>ail\ See.'' 
an d^ht-pa}^ P''H>er, ttliirb she edited a n(' lianaged 
uith •■ncce^is until its ci>nsitlid;ili<in with the "Union." 
L"|M,nthe s-nle uf her p.iiier she resumed practice 
in S;in Die)j;i>, and oiniinued thi-re until the fall of 
iS9>. ulien »he returned Ui S^in Krancisco. where 
U'lW cijmniands a Iiirj;e and ^iiuinK practice. 
sunny ti-niper, Keniiil dl~[hi>it]r)n. bruad view's, 
[ liU.-r;it sentiments, nt-vi-r failini; charily and ready 
rep:irlce ni.-ike her a brilli.inl c -iiversatiunalist. As 
a Ijuvt-r sliestanOs pr'<niiniiit anions the lawyers 
of theciiuutn-. HersucL-is h;t-; brought her Into 
genL-ml faviirand mm f-.r hvr the cumplimentary 
titk-.-Th« P..rtiii .,r iht- Ri.-ifu- - 

FONDA, Mrs. Mary Alice, musician, linguist, 
and ;iuth..r. l>..iii 31st I h.t.ilK.-r. i»j7. She is 
km.wn bvhcr [Kii-name. ■■(>.!ini.-i Hensel." Her 
maidL-n njinie w^is Mary Alice 1m-s. She is de- 
scended frijcn Cri-neral \ii<-hael Jarksun. iif Newton, 
Ma-;s., tthi) oimniiinckd a reKinicut nl minute-men 
in the hatileol I.e.\inj;ir,n. His si m. .Amasajack- 
siiM, H.'isthe lirst pfL-^idi-iit i.ftlie Union Bank of 
Ntw- Vurk, in 1.S12. He was married to Mary 
j'hel|)s, the OTilv d;iuj;hler and heiress of Oliver 
I'hel M, of Bustim. who with Nathaniel Gorham 
puri-hased in the iuterinr of New York State from the 
Indians the tract of land mnv known as the I'helps 
and Gorham purduiic. Alury Charlotte JacLsun, 
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MARY AI.ICR FONDA. 

Ihvr of Mrs. Fonda, was married to 
ead. ..]■ Nvw ^ork. Their only child, 
f -Mrs, |.-.>n<la. Mary I'helps OliRStead, 
to Georn- Russell Ives, of New VoA. 



FONDA. 

Mrs. Fondas childhood uas most fortunate. Her 

fnrents were surrounded by literary people. Mrs. 
onda's enrly taste tendeu toward literature. In 
1S65 she became the wife of Kev. W'illiam Woud 
Seymour, at one time connetted with Trinity 
Parish. New York. In 1S86 her booliS i>ii tile 
festivals of the church, Iciiown as the "Cedar 
Grove Series." were published in Ni^w Yi)rk, and 
have liecome standard. After Mr. Seyniniir's dtjatli 
his widow returned to her fatlier's house, l>n[ 
his loss of iiriiperty diirinj; llie Ci\il \\'.\r and 
his feeble health led her tu no tci Eurnjie for sliuly 
to become a vocal teitcln'r. She ne\er appeared 
on the staj-e, except for eharitalile ulijei'K, :is her 
retalives were opposed lo a priifcs-iii.nal life. 
Before she went to Kiirope. her "Life nf tlulis- 
chalk (Boston, 1870) was imblislied. Ihirin^ her 
residence in Eur<>))e she corresponded fur siviral 
Jc.urnals. the "Himie Journal" i.f New Yorl;. Ihe 
San I'ranrisco " Chronicle " and tlie Si. Paul 
" I^oneer Press" of Minnesota. Sliehelii lliepnsi- 
tiou uf musical instnictcir and Hni^lish iMniiianion 
to tliu Archduk^-s and Arcliduilu-ssis. ■ hiklr-ii of 
the Arcliduke of Austria, larl S;iK iili ir of In-iianv, 
and bis wife. I'rinwss Marie Imniiiail.ile of Naples. 
-After llie lU-atli of lier father she relmnvd to her 
home in tliel'niled States and t:iiLj;htniiisii: in New 
York and Wiiiadelphia, In iHSj she lin.uulit out 
her paiiers on "The kliini-K"ld Trili.uy " iH..slnm, 
which had la-en written in Vienna under the siiper- 
visjttn of Lisrt and Riihanl \\*aj;ner. After 
the ileath of her grandniotber, ni 1S85. she 
opened a schc«)l of voiiil music in Nashville. Tenn 
She removed to Louisville, Kv., in 1S87. where she 
now resides. In the summer of iSUS she lH-c:nne 
tbe wife of Abraham G. Fonda, a dwivndiinl of the 
New \'oTk l''onda farailv, whose ancestor. Major 
lelles Fonda, bad purcnased the Mohawk Valley 
land frrini the Fheliw and (jorhani estate, where 
the town of Foncki now stands. Mrs. Fonda Ls 
one of the nn>st cultivated women in Anieriini. 
Shi speaks seven langUiiRes fluently, German, 
French, Spanish, ttaliiu). I'ortiiftuese, Koumanian 
and Magj'ar dialects, while lier musical abilities are 
marked. She i>la>-s the piano, harji. guitar and 
or^aii, and is tne possessor of a fine voice. She 
has studied under tlie btst Knmpean teacher 
Her r " " 



sthc 
author of "The Led Horse Claim" (Boston. 1883I. 
"John Bodewin"s Testimony " (Boston, 1886), and 
"The I-ast Assembly Ball " (18881. Her home is 
now in New \'ork City. 

FORD, Mrs. Miriam Cbase, mnsician and 
JDUrnalist, l)orn in Boston, Mass.. wdi September, 
[866. Her parents are S. U'arren Chase and Sarah 
Virjtinia 1 Iiilst. When she «-as three years old, her 
]>arents moved to (Jinaha, Neb, linii'l her eleventh 
year she received instruction from her mother and 
private teachers. On the remo\al of her pareiiLs 
to Milwaukee. Wis., she entered the Milwaukee 
College. «bere tlie artistic element in her smm 
found expri-ssion in some admirable crayons and 
Iree-hand sketches. I'>enili «as cnu- of the stmlii-s 
in which sliee\n-lled. When fi-iirtii'n years ufa^e. 
she acninipailied her urandmotht-r. 'of I Imalia, 
Neb., lo Europe. Widi einlite..n niondis of travel 



..._ .ji the 
I and other 
masters. As a critic Mrs. Fonda luts won renown. 
Her musical nature, her superiur education, her 
IhorouKh knowletlKe of the laws of theory and 
familiarity with the works of Ihe (jreat composers 
of the cla.ssic, romantic antl WaKiierian stiiools, 
and the newer schools of harmony, give her a 
piiinlof vnntaite alwivedienrdinary. She is jiromi- 
n.-nt among the Daunliti-rs uf Ihe American Kevo- 
lulion an J has in ber possessii m many rare 
Revolutioiiiu^- relii-s. Her novel. "Imperia" 
iBuffalo, 1892I. isasurvess. 

FOOTS, Mrs. Maiy Hallock, author and 
artist, bom in Milton, N. Y.. 19th November, 1847. 
hier maiden name was Hallock. She became the 
wife of Arthur D. Foote. a iiiininR enH:iiieer. in 
i»76, and lived some years in the mining; districts 
of Colorado and California, and afterwards in lk>is£ 
City, Idaho. She studied art in the Cooper Insti- 
tute, New \'ork City, workinj; there four wiiitere 
under the instruction of l»r. Kimnier. She after- 
ward studied with Frost Johnson and William I. 
Linton. Her artistic training ended with block- 
work with Linton. She has i:!ustrated many books 
in black and white, and done much work for m:^- 
arines. She has been particularly successful in her 
drawings of western and Me.tican life and scener>'. 
Mtny of her best detached illustrations have 
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perfei-ted lier 
(iemian aii<i Sp.ini^h. The ik \t Hu, ye.irs she 
s|.ent in Milwaukee CAh-^c. din-in^ wliii li tim,' she 
began her vocal training under a ( ierm.ni master 
The familv then relurneii t.i Omali.i, and the iie.\t 
two winters she s,-eiit in New York Ciiv, -tuiMng 
under Frrani. .At that time slic entered the literary 
field as special crresj 101 u lent of die Om.iha 
■■World." Tlie jvar i»S6 f.aind lier ag.iiu in 
Fiiro|>e. She studuil a ye,ar in Milan, under &m 
Giovaimi antl Giovannini, and was a studi-nt for 
some time in the I'aris Conservatory. Afterwards 
she went to London to liecome a irtjpil of Ran 
degger. There she remained Imt a sluirt time, 
I laving sudered in Milan from an attack of Roman 
fever, a severe illui-ss necssjlatvd lli-r return home 
for rest. On leaving Flutiland she l>ecanie engaged 
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work out her ideas 
managemenl of the schuol. 

school training has been 



FKACKLETON. 
ic work, i-olors and ii 



Ihe practical org^anization and penwi 

' ■ " Foxwotihy's r>een honored by a special letter from the Q\ 



. . Italy. She has also been most HattetinRiy recog- 

exlciidMl nized and honored by the Academy of San Carlos, 

in the Mexican Republic. As an artist her adniir- 

Iable work has had court presentation in Rome at 
the request of the Queen. Mrs. Frackleion has 
written a very successful book on china paint- 
ing. It is entitled ■'Tried by Fire" (New 
York, 1886). It has been accepted as a text- 
book ill the library of the South Keasinfrion 
An Mu.seum, and the thanks of the Lords ot Ihe 
Committee of Council on Kducatian were tendered 
to the author. The volume and lis rtsults won the 
:iuihor four international medals. Over fivc-bun- 
ilrt-d women in America have been made self- 
>ii|iporting by means of Mrs. Frackleion's skill ia 
.ill that pertams lo the ceramic art. She stands at 
lilt' head of one of the most eminently successfiil 
ihiTia color and decorating works in the United ' 
Sl:il(.-s. In April, 1892, she was elected president Ot 
tile National League of Mineral Painters. 
success in life she owes entirely to her own 
pframcnl and the full use of all the upportunitfta 
ii-ir developing her own genius, 

FRAJC:^. Mrs. Esther Gordon, minister 
and evangelist, bom in Washington, Ind., 

July, 1840. Her maiden name was Gordon. . . 
aiher was born in Hamilton county, Ohio, and 
his ancestors came from the Scottish Highlands 
and were Scotch-Irish. In early life he resided in 
Centerville, Ind., and there studied law. From 
Centerville he removed to Thomtown, Ind., and 
in 1854 represented Boone county in the Indiana 
Legislature. In 1856 tic went to Salem, Iowa, and 
was there admitted to the bar as a lawyer. Deborah 



fessionaTTife. In 1S90 tlie University of Nnshvillt. 
Nashville, Tenn., conferred upon her the degree of 
M.A. Though the duties of principal have gradu- 
ally withdrawn Miss Foxworthy trom class-room 
work, her intimate acquaintance with each pupil 
under her care ia not lessened. The Sabbath -school 
class of over one-hundred pupils and the flourishing 
missionary society which she has built up give her 
an opportunity for a strong inRuence in forming the 
characters under her charge. She is an original 
and impressiveieacher of the Bible. Her religion 
is a religion of justice and unseltishness, her energy 
is inexhaustibfe, her perseverance indomitable. 
Her close observation, her keen and accurate 
judgment of men and tilings, and her long experi- 
ence as a practical educator place her easily in the 
first rank m her profession. 

PRACKXfBTON, Hrs. Saean Stnart, artist 
and inventor, bum in Milwaukee, Wis., in 1851. 
Her father's name was Goodrich. Her mother's 
maiden name was Mary Robinson, of Pcnn Van, N.Y. 
Before her marriage to Richard G. Frackleton, this 
eifted young woman was a feltow-sludent with Carl 
Marrin thestudioof Henry Vianden, in Milwaukee. 
Later she studied in New York City under the 
Harts, Mrs, Beers and Greatorex. She commenced 
china-painting in 1874, and in that iield she has 
nchieved great distinction in America and Europe. 
Mrs. FracKleton w.~^ the only woman in the country 
who exhibited in Philadelphia among the men, and 
her medals are numerous. She received the 
diploma awarded by the United States Potters' Mendenhall, Mn;. Frame's mother, was bom in 
Assodadon in 1889. Seeing the need of a portable New Garden, Guilford county, N, C. Sbewasuf ' 
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mostly among the Friends. In her school-tinys years, takinf; full rharKc of Iht hDiiselmlil ;iiui 

she often tailed her cimipanions around huriiiid vuunKfolks' de|iiirtmi.-iits,{mil a<klin};n"ix'<''iKi""->l 

prcacluil ti) ihi-m with such eftcct thai her imtnik- iitewry note. Slie then n.-stci1 fxr :i y<iir. Nixl 

audkncis were brought tu tears. Slic wove beauti- she acted ascom-spoiidLnt ffir theSiin Ji»<? "I hilly 

Mercury" diirint; the tiiiniTin-r niiTliiii{S of tlie 

Chautaiu|ua Litt-rary and SiieiililirCi" ll^ Tlinnn(h 

that enKau<-merit she formed tlu; .'h itii.iinlaiif .; of 

T. A. l*e<-kli:itii, and with him wfid inio partner- 

shi|) and slarti-d .t iiivi-.iKii»-r in M'.nt<-n-y. rolled 
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renerailv known a-. K:i\ 

bl<xxl. ■S.-lf-rtlianl from :<:> '■:,rly ■^■.■-.. -.1,- .-TLl-r-l 
urnin thr i:ari-er r.la s. hool l':ai li<:r ulien h!it ti!t'— n 
v-ears old. and. coM-id-rii:;; that h':r fir>t M'\ of 
hibr)r was h) the rou^ih ii.ininK r-i^rions 'if S—.wU, 
her success as an '-'hi'ator wai r*:markaM>:. From 
childhitiid s>lieKavee\ld':ti'e t/f literary asid'iratori- 
cal ability, tlavinc a faniily •,{ youi.t'-r brol!:':M 
and sisters dependent lifH'ti her, -h':i«iti':;.i:vl:i!f-.!>''l 
in a profession for whi.h sh- h.-.d r.o r-rai likin;;, 
and even pratnitonslv "-r.'Iuf l-r'I ■-.-nii.i: '!-i--<:s 
forlheJienefit of yocr- ir.rer! -..h: ■^-:- : r :■'.> to 
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ful stories, to which ht-r auditiirs listened with 
delight. In March. 1S57. she Uiame the wife ' i 
Nathan T. Franii-, of Salem. Iowa. She ha^ ha'i 
three children, one of whom, a Thiv, diui in infanr.v. 
and two dauKhters. Itrwa M., and Hellie L. Sh- 
wasformerivamemlirrofih'.- M'thodist \:j>\-.i :\,:,\ 
Church, but. ft-elin;; that -\i': wa< tailed tr, preaih 
and that the Meth.«lisl-. would not onlain h-.-r. sh- 
joined the Six/ietv of Friend* and ua-. ordain'-rl a 
minLiler bv them. She l.e>;an h-r mini-trv in N- w 
Garden Friends Meetin;:. in Inillana. t^ ll-r 
home is now in lam-r-l.."!! ' ini-.. when- she has 
U\-ed since tVtu.' Her n::i.:-,t.-y has not U..-:n ir.n- 
f.ned to her own deni>minat;on. For mor-: than 
twenty >-ears. with h-:r i.;:.b;.nd, who is a niini-I'-r. 
she has preach':<l a- an i-va'!;,"-lisi among all the 
principal chiiri ht-s i.f i:,-,- I'-.M--', >t;it— ■ 

FRANCIS, HiM lionise E.. i' nrn.-.li^t I'.m 
in St. Hcl«i.i.Cal.. i:r.i .ipr ■. i^^^. H-r I-v h- r, 
nottdnz the marked love f.r (.-••ik.. r.anif'^ted hv 
hispufiil. "Still Wate;.' as -hr wa- -.;.::•.■•!, t.- k 
p<iins to see that h-r thir-'.f-r r--.;'J::::,' w.i- 'juen'h(.-d 
only bvpyjd lK>,ks w.d th-- ma-t-r-jiiri!-. She 
«as educated in th-.- p-SrA:-: "h'^.i- of i;-.-r rati-.e 
town, grailuatin;; at th~ axe of fourt-.--; 
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private academy for Hght'T'-r. rr.ont!'-. -irA •■':'> 
s«)utntly finished hrr •:<'.■■.• it'.-.-r.^ in tf.e B'-i-.'-: 
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she has had numerous inducements to adopt a 
sta);« career, but in this, as in all else, she has 
oriKinnl ideas which have prevented her frum 
accciitingmanyKuodofTers. Deciding thst journal- 
ism is a preparatory school fur those wishing to 
engace in higher literary work, she became a 
rit^ilar and conscientious contributor to various 
periodicals on diverse sultjects. In 1S90 she 
accepted ati offer of several jiiurnals to write up the 
grciil Northwest, and one (ifllie features of thecon- 
sci[uent trip was tlieonianizatiunofiK-rmanentcon- 
KreRalioas of her people. Her fame as a yoimg 
woman of rare ijixxi sense and elotjuence had pre- 
ceded her, anil hercii-relijnoiiists conferred upon her 
llie^eat honor of in\'itin|; her tu address them on Ihe 
eve of the Day of Atonement, the must sacred ol 
ill! Hebrew festiv:il^. Slie is probably the first 
woman in tlie history of the world who h.is ever 
preached to the Jews upon that day, Thejeu-s, as 

tying the pulpit, but in ^Iiss ['rank's case they 
avc made an exception. l)i-lieviiiK that hi-r sincere 
earnestness, natural elrjfiuencc ami intense zeal 

Ceculiariy tit her for iirein.hinK. She is extremely 

tense itiliTest in lii-r pi'ople and their «elfare. She 
has recently accepted the idilorship of the " Pacific 
Coast Home- Monthly,- a ioviriuil of excellent 
standini;. She has iiiiitributed to the New York 
"Mtssinger,'' ■'American Hdirew," Oakland 



FRANKLIN. 

Miss Franklin has appeared in New York, Boston 
and Brooklyn in symphony concerts, and in clas- 
sical and other concerts in most of the leading 
cities in America with success. She has also sung 
with marked favor in L,undon and Paris, where her 
artistic worth is perhaps still more appreciated 
than it is in her own country. Nfiss Franklin is in 
constant -receipt of offers for opera and concert 
tours in Europe and America, but she objects to 
the fatigue and excitement of travel and does not 
appear before the public as olWn as she othcruise 
would. Heiii^ Iii)anci;il1y independent, she pre- 
fers the quiet uf home uuu occasional appearances 
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_ ..„ Califiiniia" ^nid other periodicals 
'l^aconia, Si-uttk- and San Kciniisco, One of her 
stories, "An K.^ peril- net- Kxlraordiuiirv," has 
proved very popular. -Miss Fraitk's home is in 
(.)akland, Cal,, ■.in<\ her lime is javen up to teaching, 
pri.'achin);, hoiisvkeepin)>; and jonrnahsni. 

FRANEI^IN, Hiss Gertrude [Virginia H. 
Beatty], singer and musical educator, liorn in 
Itiltimore. Md,, of a wealthv and aristocratic 
faniilv. Slie is a granddaughter of the late James 
Kealt'v, the millionaire, of Baltimore, and is also 
closely rtiiitedto some of the oldest .Man' land fami- 
lies, .Miss Krmklin early manifested nnisical giflsof 
an uncommon order, and while still young her edu- 
cation in music was begun, ShesiHjii gave promise 
of becoming a pianist of the first rank, but her 
tastes ran rather in .1 voiral than an instrumental 
direction, and, at the a(;e of thirteen, prompted 
by her natural impulses and by the possession 
of a voice of sweetness and purity, she de- 
voted her attention to singuig. After pursuing 
herstu<iies for a lime in diis country, she was at 
length induced liv Sigiior Agriimonte, with whom 
she haii been stutfying. to go to i-'nrope toconiplete 
her musical educatiun. She went to 1^)ndon and 
became a pupil of Sliakes|K-iire, and tlten to Paris 

. „ -„«. She also s 
of the Conservatoire. 
I'ranklin apjieared in 
attd achieved a tlattcriiig success, which W!LS em- 
phiLstxed by immediate offers of concert engage- 
ments, and an iiffer from the Italian ( )|>eTa man.-^^- 
metit fur a season of opera. Miss Friuiklin was in 
hjLste to reach I^ndon, where she made arrange- 
ments to stiKly oratorio and English liallad music 
inider Kandettger, who was so nle.ised with her 
\oice and metluxl that he besougnl her to rem.iin 
and make a career in Kngland, 1-Jiger to relum 
home after her prolonged al>sence, she declined 
that, and also an olli-r from Carl Kosa to Join his 
Ktiglish Opera Company. After her return t<i 
America she to.ik an extended course of studv 
under Madame Kudjrsdortf for " ' 
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FRA'F, Mrs. Ellen SuUe^, refoTmer, bom 

in the parish of Caiverton, NiUtmghamshire, Eng- 
land, ind DcrembL-r, i>i,i2- She is descended from 
both Huguenot and Danish ancestors. Her mother 
was a near reliitive of Lord Denman, Chief Justice 
of Kngland, ami from ln.th sidi-i <)f the houseshe 
inherited intellectual qualities. Her father w*S 
Richard Sullev, who married Klizal>eth Denman id 
i»37. and of their six children Ellen was the third 
daughter. When she w;ts but a child, Mr. SuUer 
moved with his family to the t'nited States, and 
after some >-eiirs I.«-iiti-.l in R.whester, N. Y. Dur- 
ing those early years of her life, while they wert 
traveling from iikice to place, opportunities for 
education were limited so far .is books were COn< 
cemed, i ler father lh..ughl lliat it mattered little, 
a,s all that girls neeiled was to write and read, wtth 
a little knowledge t.f arithmetic added. Ellen be- 
came a reader and a student of history. Her 
father was a well-known writer njion social and 
economical i|iiestioiis. and had distinguished him- 
self at the time of Ihe repeal of the Com l..aws in 
I'^n^land. .As a young girl Ellen heard such sub- 
iecis discussed coiistantlv and liecame deeply inter- 
ested in all r.-forms of the day. In :SM8 she first 



becnme roused upon the quL-stion of woninn suf- FRAKIBR. Urs. Hartba M., L-diic.-itor a 
frage, throuKh iittendance U|x>ti a convcnlion held lemptrriincf worker. lK>rn near Spriii(;licl<l, M^ls 
in Rochester and presided over by Ahipiil Bush, ijth i>i;cemi)i.-r. 1S36. Her r^illu-r's iiiime « 
with l.ucretia Mott, Mrs. Stanton and others of thi' Albert Chatfec, and tier iiiutlier's iii.iiden n>ime u 
earlier agitntors as speakers. That marked an 
epoch in her life. She had learned of woman's 
inferiority through the reli;;iinis inslniction which 
she had received, but lienceliirth she felt lliat some- 
thing ill it was wronn. She was advised by her 
Sunday-school teacher carefully lo study and com- 
pare pa.ssat;es in the t)kl and New Testaments. 
That she did thoruHKhlv, mid beciime satisfied that 
Christ nowhere made any dilVerence tutwreti the 
sexes. Henceforth her work I.iy in the direolii)n 
thus given, and she has lal)nre<f fiiithfnlly to pro- 
mote political c<]iialiiv for wnnian and toadrarice 
her rights in the imtustrial fields. In 1H5J she 
became the wife of F. M. Frav, and made her liotne 
in Toledo, Ohio, where she nnv li\es. It was a 
happy union, lasting fur tweiilv vears, until the 
deathof Mr. Fray. Her Iwi.diildren <lird iii<hikl- 
houd, leavin); her alnne and free U> ilrvnlv herself 
lo those things which she fi-lt wif.- .if a character 
to hdptiumanity. She has formed suflrat;e cliil* 
iiiKveraldilierent States and in C'an.-tda. and has 
lieen repeatedly f delejiale to Nalional conncits, 

E'ving her time and money withimt stint. She 1ms 
xa foremost in testinj; wumans elij,'ibility fur 
variotK positions. In i8!i6 Mrs. Fray entered into 
a political canvass in Rochester lo pnt a wnman 
upon the board of niana^ers of the State Indvisirial 
•SchtK)!. With Miss Mary Anthony, the sister of 
Susim, she worked for thri.-e weeks and gained the 
victon-. Mrs. Fray is still full of vigor and energ\- 
in the'canse to which she has i;i\en the he-t of her- 
self for so many years. At present she is one of 
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FRBBMAN, Urs. If attic A., freethinker having had the best school ever tauf^ht in the dis- 
and lecturer, biim in Sturgis, St. Joseph county, trict. Soon al'ler the war, in a aty in Iliin<MS, 
Mich., gth August, rS.ig. Her ancestors were whither she had Rone from the Rast, a proniinenl 
French and German, Americanized by generations so-called liberal minister preached a scathing ser- 
mon aKainst women. Highly indignant, a commit- 
tee of tliesuffraee association went to Mrs. Freeman 
and rttiuested her to reply. At lirst she hesitated, 
but finallv consented, and her lecture was a success. 
She has uelivered many public lectures. After the 
Chicago lire Mrs. Freeman de\'oted herself to liter- 
arj- wortc, writing four years fur a Chicf^w paper. 
She is the author of many serials, short stories and 
ski-iches. "Somebody's Ned," a story of prison 
reform, was published in 1K80, and reCL^ved many 
favorable notices. At that time Mrs. Freeman 
bt^n her work in the Chicago Secular Union. To 
this for ten years she has devoted herself almost 
exclusively. -She gave the first lecture on Henry 
George's " Prt^ress and Poverty " ever delivered 
in Chicago. Slie is interested in the reform move- 
ment, and especially in woman's emancipation, 
which she is con\inci.^ underlies all other questions. 
Her last venture is thejmblicalion of the ''Chicago 
l.ilieral.'' Herhnmt- is mm- in Chicago, and she 
is corresponding secreUiry of the .-Vnierican Secular 

FRICMONT, Hr8. Jessie Benton, bom in 

Vl[^nia, ill 1824. She is a daughter of the late 
Hon. Thomas Hart ilenton, of Missimri, who was 
conspiniDus as editiir, sjjldier and statesman, and 
famous fiir thirty years in the United Stales Senate, 
frum ifiio to 1851. During the long period of Col. 
Hfinnn's public life Jessie Ilenton wiLS an acknowj* 
u<.li;i--il l>elle of the old nJgime, She posses.sed all 
tilt- <]iialitii^s of her long and illustrious ancestry, 
illatniiiated by her fatlier's record, and was the 
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FREMONT. 

wurlil as the " Great Path Finder," and a "Grate- 
ful Repuhlic" rtciiKniied his servicts. In 1849 
he settltxl in Califiiniia and was elected senator 
for that Slate. He received in 1856 the liret nom- 
ination ever made by the Republican party for 
president H'ls wife was a prominent factor 
in that camp.ii|rn. A iiiajor-Kfcierars commis- 
sion was conferred in 1S61, but General Fremont 
was more famous as explorer than as states- 
man or Reneral. In 1S78 he was aitpointed Gov- 
ernor i)f Arizona, where Imth he and Mrs, Frfcioiit 
were \-ery popular. Then closi'd the long and 
honorable public life of the Pioneer of the Pacitic. 
In all these public positions Mrs. Fremont wo[) 
a-nown in her own riRht. As a writer she is brill- 
iant, concise aiul at all times interestint;. Her 
extensive acquaintance with the brightest intellects 
of the world enabled her lo enter the field of litera- 

ath ot ~ 

The 

_..s of Mrs. Fr^-mont will lind a' larn^ circle of 
readers. She is now a resident of 1-os Angeles, 
Cal., and lives with htr daughter Congress hiis 
recognized the services of "The Great Kxplorer" 
and given his widnw a pension of two-thousand 
dollars per annim). Her published books are 
"Story of the Guard, a Chronicle of the War," 
with a German translation (Boston, 1863). a sketch 
of her father, Thomas H. Benton, prefixed to her 
husband's memuirs (18.S6). and "Souvenirs of my 
Time " (Boston, 18S7I, She is passing her days in 

FRBNCH, Miss AUce, novelist, bom in 
Andover, Mass.. iglh March, 1850. She is widely 
knou'n by her pen-name, "' Ma ve Thnnet." She 
has lived m the West and South for many years. 
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__ a few, so that, a* she has two centuries 

adulterated New I-Znglimd behind her, IL-; she 
w;is educated there and giK-s there every summer, 
wiiile she lives in the West and sj>en<)s her winters 
in the South, she is so much of a omipusite that 
she says she liesitiites to place herself, 
brothers were educated abroad, and o 
married one of the Irish llamiltons. 
was a manufacturer of agricultural i 
He wiLS a luyal wcsltrntr, but he tie 
fondness for the Fast. goi'iK there regularly I'very 
summer. He was much more than a business man, 
l>einK an enthusiastic lover of boi)ks and a con- 
noisseur in the line arts. Miss French Iwgaii to 
writu shortly after ghf was graduated from Abbot 
Academv. Andu\'er, Mass. The editcirs gave her 
the goiKl advice ti> wait, and slie waited several 
years, when she sent "A Communist's Wife" to the 
the Harpers, who declined it, and she sent it to the 
LippincotLs, who accciitiKl it. Since that time she 
ha.s always found a place for her works. The 
criticisms that editors oiler she has found very 
valuable. Among her published works are " Knit- 
ters in the Sun" (Boston, 18S7); "Otto the Knight" 
(Btwion); "Expiation" (New York, 1.S9U), and 
'■ We All " (New Vi.rkl. She hiis alsoedited "The 
Best Letters of I.iidy Marv MonHigu" (Chicaijn). 
Slw is ven- fond of thetialfioniiKlelsof style. She 
is interested in historical studies and the Gcmian 
philosophers. She lik'.-sall out-of-dnor sports and 
declares that she is a great <U-al )K:tter cook than a 
writer. It is a deliglit to her to arrange a dinner. 
She has a fad for collecting china. In politics she 
is a De]niH;rat, a moderate free-trader and a firm 
tielieverin lumest money. Miss French luLsadeep 
interest in Fnglish history and a great affection for 
England. She pursued her studies assiduously, 
going to (trigiiiiil sources for her pictures of by-gone 
times, and finding thenio^t ins|iirali<in in the period 
which saw the ri>e of our present industrial system, 
the reign of Ileiirv- VIII and his children. Her 
pen-name was the result of chance. "Octave" 
was the name of her nioiii-mate at schriol, and had 
the .idvantage of iiehig siiittd tr. either sex. The 
word "Tlianet " she saw wrillrn or |)rinlcd on a 
passing freight-car. She prelVrs the Sii>l'h ti> the 
French iinjinmci^iiion of Ihewnrd. although she re- 
grets ever having used :t piil-nanie. 

PRISBV, Miss Almah T., physician, bom 
in West Heiid. Wis.. Stii Inly, iS.s;.' Her father 
was Hon. I.eaiuUr F. I'Visfiv, a lawyer and at one 
time Allorncy-Cleiieriil of tfie SL-iteof WisoiiKun. 
Her motlier's maldii) name was Fninces K. 
Rooker. Thev were originally from Ohio and New 
York. Almah" Frisby was graduatLiI from the 
University of Wisconsin in 1S7.S, receiving the 
degree of B.S,. and from the Host '■ ' 
School of Medidne. in iSSi. uilh the 
n. She then hicatwl in Milwaukee. \\ is., ana tooK 
up actii e practice, in whicii she was very succc-S-sfuU 
In the winter of ],s,s6-N7 she w!is n.'sideiit ph>-sician 
incliartje of the Women's Homct^iathic Hospital, 
Philadelphia. I'^i. In the summer of iKS? she u->is 
honieopalhic rc-si<leiit plusici.-m of the I lotel Ksiater- 
skill in the Catskill mounlains. after which she 
returned to Milwaukee and rc-sniiieil local practice. 
Possessing keen insight, medical skill and deep 
womanly svnipatliv, she won in that cilv a larve 
Circle ofVriemls in all walks of life. More L-spe<:ially 
did she interest herself in the dependent cla.s.ses 
generally, who misse<l n valued U'liefactor wlien 
she Wiis called Hi a ctuiir in the University of Wis- 
consin and changed her field oflalw. She is now 
prect■lltrf■^^s of I. allies' H:ilhuid professor of hygiene 
and sanitary sciirui-. Ilimdreils r.rjonng li-imen 
yi'ariv iiniUr her iiitlueme nre enriched liy her 
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FlUSBY. 

ninently nobk and practical 



cultured mind and 

character. 

PRISSBLL, MlQS Seraph, physician, born in 
Peru, Mass., »th August, 1840. She is a daughter 
of Augiustus C. and l^ura Mack Emmons Frissell. 
Her father and grandfather were captains of the 
State militia, HtrKTeat-gratidfather, William Fris- 
sell, was a commissioned offictr in the Revolution- 
ary War and a pi()n(;er settler in western Ma-Ma- 
ehusetts. Her mother's father, Major Ichabod 
Kmini)ns, w;is a relative of Dr. Nathaniel Emmons, 
and was one of the first settlers of Hinsdale, Mass. 
Her grandfather, Col. David M;ick. was the second 
white mar to nial;e a clearing in the town of Mid- 
dlefield Mass., tht-n a wilderness. The first eleven 
I'ears of her life were spent uilliin sitjht of Siiddle- 
back Mountain, the highest point nf land in the State. 
As a child she was quiet and diffident, not mingling 
freely with her schouhuatt-s. and wilh a deep rever- 
ence for religious things. After her father's death, 




SERArH PRISSELI,. 



which occurred when she was eleven years of age, 
the problem which confronte<l her mother was to 
cainalivehhood for herself and six children. Seraph 
being the third. Her twelfth year was spent with an 
aunt in western New York, uuriciK which time she 
decided she would rather earn her own living, if 
possible, than be dependent on ri-ialives. Return- 
ing home, the next year and a half was devoted to 
school life and helping a neighbor in household 
work, thereby earning necessary clothing. When 
she was fifteen, her oldest sister decided to seek 
employment in a woolen mill, and Sieraph accom- 

enied her. The ne^t six years were divided 
Iween a factory girl's life and school life. During 
those years she earni-d her living and, besides con- 
tributing a certain amount r<ir benevolent and mis- 
sionary purposes, saved enough for one vear's vx- 
I>enses m Ml. Holyi>ke Seminar\'. The week she 
made herappliratiimfor admittance, the proposition 
was made to her to take up the study of medicine. 



KRIS.SEI,L. 

but the goal towards which her eyes had been 
directed, even in childhood, and for which she had 
worked all those years, was within reach, and she 
was not to be dissuaded from carrying out her long 
cherished plan of obtaining an education. Hence 
she was found, in the fall of 1861, commencing her 
student life in that "Modem School of Prophets for 
Women," remaining one year. Then followed one 
year of teaching, and a second year in the semin- 
ary- After four years more of teaching, in the fall 
of^i86S she resumed her studies and was gradu- 
ated in July, 1869. The following three years were 
spent in teaching, during which time the question 
of taking up thestudy of medicine was ollen con- 
sidered. It was in the fall of 1871 she left home to 
take her first course in the medical department of 
the University of Michigan. She received her med; 
ical diploma 34th March, 1875. The same spring 
found her attending clinics in New York City. In 
June, 1875, she went to Boston for hospital and dis- 
pensary work, remaining one year. In Septem- 
ber, 1876, she opened her oftice m Pittsfield, Ma.ss., 
where for eight years she did pioneer work as a 
woman physician, gaining a good practice. In t8&4 
she removed to Springfield, Mass., where she now 
resides. During the school years of 189a and 1S91 
she was the physician in Mt. Holyoke College, 
keeping her oniee practice in Springfield. She was 
the first woman admitted to the Hampden Medical 
Society, which was in 1885, the law to admit women 
having been passed in 1KS4. A part of her profes- 
sional success she attributes to not prescribing 
alcoholic stimulants. Dr. Frissell has held the 
office of president, secretary and treasurer of the 
local Woman's Christian Temperance Union, and 



tified with home and foreign n .,._._ ^ 

having seried as president of auxiliary to the 
Woman's Board of Missions. 

PRY, Mrs. Elizabeth Turner, philanthro- 
pist, born in Trenton, Tenn.. 2?nd December, 1843. 
where she resided wilh her parents until the deathof 
herfather,JiimesM, Turner. In 1852 her widowed 
mother, with five children, anuiiig them Elizabeth, 
moved to Texas, settling in B.istrop. During the 
succeeding years of her life she attended school in 
different places, making one trip back to Teimes- 
see, where she entered an acadeniy for a term. 
Upon returning to Texas, slie taught for a time in 



a visit to her sister, Mis. O'Connor, who resided in 
Corpus Christi, she met, and one year later became 
the wife of. Lieut. A. J. I'Vy, The young couple 
moved to Segiiin, where Mr. Fry engaged in gen- 
eral business on a large scale. Having accumu- 
lated a forlnne, he moved with his famify of three 
sons and one daughter to San Antonio. Mrs. Fry 
from her earliest youth possessed much reli^ous 
reverence. She professed faith when but fmeen 
years old and joined the Methodist Church. For 
three years she faithfully followed its teachings. 
but, as she grew oliler and read more, she analyzea 
her feelings to tind th.it the Christian Churdi 
opened the path. Accordingly she was baptized in 
that faith. She is a woman full of energy of spirit 
and mental endurance, which has been the secret 
of her success, both as a philanthropbt and a 
Christian. She has taken an active and ^gressive 
part in all temperance projects. In the ProFiiUtion 
campaign in Texas, in iSSg, she followed every line 
of defense and gained admiration for her pluck 
and willingness to express publicly her strongest 
views. Several years aj;o a bull-fight on Sunday 
was a public spurt in San Antonio. The public 
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and officers did not seem to suppress it, and finally the field of her work, she went through a thorough 
Mrs. Fry decided tu tiikc the matter in hand. Un course of study and training in the New S'urk 
a Sunday, when the fij;ht had Wen announced and Lyceum School of AclinK- She began at the bot- 
Hyers were floating into every dour, she determined torn and in six seasons she rose to the fnint rank 
among Americau actors. She has filled many itn- 
prirtant r6les. In 1&87 slieplavcd a notable encage- 
nient with Richard Mansfield In the Lyceum The- 
ater, London, Kneland. Returning l"> America, 
she played a round of leading Shakespearean parl-t 
through the country with Thomas Ketne. In 1889 
slic became leading lady in the Rostiin Museum. 
At the close of her second and most successful 
season there her stage career «'as cut short by her 
rnarriate. She became the «-ife of Alfred Brooks 
Fry. Chief Kngineer of the I'nited States Treasury 
service, a member of the Loyal legion and of the 
Order of the Cinciiinati by nereditj'. During her 
stage experience Miss Sheridan had plied a busy 
pen and was well known as " Pollv " m the " Ura- 
matic Mirror," and by many articles, stories and 
verses published in the daily press, in magazines 
and in dramatic papers over her signature. Since 
her retirement from the stage Miss Sheridan, for she 
retains her signature, E. V. Sheridaii, is devoting 
ail her time to her pen, and she is in this second 
profession rapidly repeating the progress and not- 
able success of her stage career. Miss Sheridan is 
quoted in her own country asanactorandawoman 
widely known, whose name has never been con- 
nected with scandal or notorietv. She is a member 
of the New Kngland Woman's Press Association, 
and is president of the Alumni Association of the 
Lyceum School of Acting. On iyd February. 
1K92, Richard Mansfield produce<l at the Ciarden 
Ti...-.__ »■ ... y^^j.^ _., pi^y 1,^. ^jjj,^ Sheridan 
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entitled, ''/lo 



1 \'ea 



■ fouiided on Dr. W'ai 



to do what she could to prevent it from taking 
place, and accordingly circulali-d a flyer addres.sed 
"To All Mothers,"' setting forth the wickedness 
and degeneracy of such a sport, and the necessity 
of its suppression for the sake of husbands, sons 
and humanity. The bull-fight did not take place, 
and there has ne\'er tieen one on Sunday since lliat 
time in San Antonio. Being blessed with a goiwily 
share of wealth, charity has flowed from her hantls 
unrestrained. She is a prominent member of ten 
beneficent societies, and keeps up her viiluniinous 
corresi>ondence without aid, besides distributing 
quantities of temperance and Chrislian literature. 
She is a woman sufiriigist from the founilation 
principle. Her sympathies were alwa>-s with the 
Union and against slavery. She now holds a cum- 
mission as a lady manager from 'I'exim to the 
World's Fair, l)esides being vice-president of the 
Queen lsal>ella Association. She was selected as 
a delegate to the national convention of the 
Women's Christian Temperance L'nion, in Boston, 
in 1891. With ail these responsibilities, she attends 
to her manv household duties. 

FR7, Airs. Emma V, Shetidan, actor and 
ilaywright, born in I'ainesville, ilhio, 1st October, 
1864. Her mother was a nioce of the well-known 
New England clei^'iiian. Rev. Joseph W. Parker. 
Her father. General George A. Sheridan, made a 
line record in the .Army ot the Cumberland during 
the late Civil war, and he has since won a national 
reputation as an orator, Kmma has always been 
his friend, confidant and counselor, sharing his 
hopes, his disappointments and the joy of his sue- ren's famous KHik v>f the .-^anie name, and it ' 
cesses. She is a graduate of Mrs. Hay's prepara- a flatterini; success. 

turv academy, Boston, Mass., and of the Normal PRT, Miss I^ota Ann, aribt, bom 
College in New ^ork City. Choosing the stage as While count\. Ind,. Ianuar\' ijnd, 1857. She i 
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English dcsci^nt. Her father and Krnndfiithtr are FRirATT,B[las PruiceBmizabetli, author 
artistic dc^i^^ent and wuod-caners in Ciiicin- and specialist in art as applied to the house, ua^ 
nati. Ohio. Miss Fry, whtn still a child, was sent horn in New York City, but spent her girlhood in 
to the Art School in Cindnnati, to develop the the country. In her childhood she wrote for 
pleas re and chiefly in verse, taking up literature as 
r ■ a life-work on the death of her father, Horatio N. 

Fryatt, who had written able articles on science, 
law and finance during the inten*als of his busv life 
as a New York merchant. After the death of her 
father, the family renio\*ed to the city. She com' 
nienced to write for New York newspapers, the 
"Evening Post," the "Commercial Advertiser," 
the "Tribune" and the "Daily Graphic," a line of 
work soon relinquished for the more congenial field 
of magazine liteniture. An article entit^ "Lunar 
Lore and Portraiture," written for the "Popular 
Science Monthlv" and published in August, iSEi, 
involved extended reading and research. About 
1S79 she becamea contributor to " Harper's Maga- 
zine," the " Independent," the "Churchman," Uie 
" [llustratiKi Christian Weekly," the "Art Age" 
and later to "Haiper's Young People" and "\\idc 
Awake." In 1881 she commenced the work which, 
carried up to the present day. has made her a special' 
ist, writing articles for the "Art Interchange " on art 
applied to the house, including monographs on em- 
broidery, glass painting and staining, wood-carvinr, 
painting on china, designing for carpeLs and wall' 
paper, schemes of exterior and interior coloring 
and decoration from architects' plaas and sketches. 
She wrote all the aasweis to c|ueries on house- 
fiirnishiiig and decoration published by the "Art 
Interchange" during the hut ten years, as well a.s 
the answers to nuinberless(|ueri(-s on agreat variety 
of sul)je<rts. In ]KS6 Miss Try.itt became editnr-in- 
chief of the " Indies' World," a niunthly devoted 




tiik-nts fur drawing and niuikling which she had 
already ilisplayed. She remained in llie institution 
fur twelve vears, sliKiving driming untk-r Professor 
N'.ihk- aiul modeling uniler I'n,f<.-ss.jr Kebisso. 
She Ihen went tu the Art Students' l-e.-igne in New 
York City. She learned the art of car\ing from 
' ' r and gr^indfather. One uf her produc- 
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f Music Hall. Mi'^i Fry has made 
giHiu use 01 iier talents and training. She has had 
charge of the woi id-carving srhuol at Chautaui|iia 
Assembly for thrive years. Tlie work dune by her 

pupils there is <|uite e<|ii.-il to work dune in the 
s^uiie line by the pupils of the In-st schiMil in Lon- 
dun. Miss Fry lias worked much in chin.i and 
pciuerv. She was one of the cirigiiial nu-inliers ot 
the Cinnnnali Ladies' l'..tttTy Cliil.. organised in 
April, 1N7S, to niiikc original experinients and 
I'ork of unilergla^e coloring and 
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( >hio. but most of' her work has tx-eii 
cinn.ili. She has \nvn coninfted with Purdue 
(niveriity, I^ifayelti-, Ind. Although she is the 
daughter of an Englishman, she is proud to call 
hi-rsi-lf an American. She gli>rii.-s in Uiiig a 
lliiusier and in living in a huid where she I'njoys 
the privilege "f doing the work for which her 
inclinations and talcnis best fit her. 
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to the home, conducting eight of its departments, 
and writing all the editorials and most of the 
technical articles up to tlje present dav. Miss 
Fryatt had previously occupied the positions of 
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. i" and art-edilor ul the "Manhattan 

'* of New Yiirk. 

BER, Hiss Aarllla, poet, hum in Cot- 

, Minn,, iglh Orloher. [847. After a 

leaihrr. ill health forced her 

uhii.-li il'viliiped her poellc 




graduation she ^ve many successful elocutitinary 
f ntertainmeiits tn various cities and towns of Penil- 
Hyivania an<f New \'oTk. In 1886 she accepted ihe 
pusilion ni prnfessor uf elocution in a young ladies' 
schc>ol in Ogont;;, near Philndelphin. She remained 
there two years. For the past (our years she has 
filled the cnair u[ elocution in Swarthmore College. 

FDSSEIiIr, UIbb Susan, educator, army 1 
nurse and philanthropist, bom in Kennell Square, 
I'a,, yth AJiril, 183a, and died in Spiceland, Ind.. 
in tWta. She taught school from her fifteenth year ' 
iiiiiil April, 1S63, when she undertook to conduct 
tile Memphis army hospital, and accomplished a 
"iinderful work in the eiehl nioulhs she was in 
■ b.irge. She served in otner hospitals in Tennes- 
-f .md in Indiana, and at the close of the war 
ii:uiie interested in soldiers" orphans' homes. 
I 111- i;re.il work o( her life was ciindiicting such iin 
i]i-iitntirin ,-it I<tiis;I'l'it'"vn, ,ind ^itb'iiqnently at 
S|.i.-,l,yiul, hiil. rliri.iii:1i hiT I fiMris \W Stale 

) ~.-\i- Miinlcl i"lii|,tr. ji Milii r luuiL'S.T ;i sini- 
il.ii-. Ii.ir.i.-ii-i ilumi^liiiui thi'. Si. It..- .ir^- 1., rifely due 
T. I lu-r influi-ncL-. 

GA6K, Mrs. Prances Dana, woman suffra- 
uL-i and .lutlior, bom in Marietta, Washington 
iiiLiiiiy, {)hii.i, I2th October, 1808, Frances Dana 
I' irkcr, as she was named, wns educated at lumie, 
i[i ,1 frontier It^ cabin. Her father was 3 famier 
iikl a cooper, and she could make a good barrel 
mil till a farm in her girlhood. In iSigshc became 
liiL' wife of Mr. flage, ,1 lawyer practicing in 
McC.tniielkville, Ohio. Thej' reared a family of 
eJKht chil'Ircn, and in spite of^all her domestic dis- 
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She leads a retired life in her home in S<, 
Selections from her poems have be-.n 

i "Magazineof Poetry" and "Womvn 

red Son^." Her poem "Together" h;is 

*• to ma-fic by Richard Stahl. She h:vs .iK.. 

pruse articles for the "Pioneer Pre-.s." 

;h Work " and other [wpers. She has lii-en 

6d with Woman's Christian Temperance 

years as an officer in local, county and 

<trKaiii2.itions. 

tHAN, Hiss Hurtle E.. professor uf 
Sn, bom in Mehoopany. Pa., 8th November, 
Losing her sight in her fourteenth year, she 
t Philadelphia and entered upon the stven- 
itirae of study in the Educatii:inal Institution 
iBIind. In a little more than four years she 

rhed Ihe studies in that institution. She 
the National School of Elocution and 
in Philadelphia, from which she was fjad- 
B two years with high honor, receivmg a 
1, a silver medal ana the degree of Bacli- 
Oratopr. A few days afterward, in Jiitu, 
! teceived a diploma and the highest liiii- 
nfed for scholarehip from the Institiiiinii 

ffGad, having finished the curriculum 1 ( 
n both educational institutions in less thin 
n years usually given to the latter. Mi-k, 

enjoys the peculiar distinction of being t^actlon^ Mrs. Ga)^ read, 




- -, -^ „ T , - thouxht and 

bUnd graduate fn)ni the School of Fliicu spoke on woman's nghls, temperance and slavery. 

OiatoO'i '>■><! it 's believed that she is the In 1851 she attended the woman's rights conven- 

id person in this country, or in the « wld tion m Akron. Ohio, and was chosen president of 

r accomplished a similar course of stud\ Uie mectmg. In 1853 she moved to St, LouLi, Mo,, 

il training. For two years after her with her family. Her husband's health failed, and 
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she took a position as assisUint (.ililiir nf an .-iKri- 
cultural paper, puNished in Columbus, Ohio. Her 
ioiir sons enlisted in the Union army, and she went 
in i86i to Port Royal, to care for the sick and 
wounded soldiers. She S)>ent thirteen montlis in 
Iteaufort. Paris ami P'emandinii, ministeriiq; bi sol- 
diers and freedmeii alike. Shu lectureil through- 
out the N'orth to soldiers' aid societies in advuciicy 
of the Siitiitary Commission. She went without 
commission or salary to Memphis, Mcksbur;; and 
Natchex. After the war slie lectured successfully 
on tcmpenuice. In 1S67 she was niadi- helpless 
hv ]Ntnil)-sis. which shut her from the wurUl, beinj; 
able only to talk, read and write. I'nder die pen- 
name "'Aunt Fimny" she lias writtio 
Ijile stories, |>oeius ami social ski-tclii-: 
been a contnluitor Ui ihe '" Saturday \ 
the N'ew York '■ Independenl." iter 
tished works ari- a viiliiine oi [hhiiis 
perance sliirv, " KIsie Manouii." 

GAGE, Hrs. Matilda Joslyti, u. 
gist, born in Cict-r<i. N. V.. mh .March, 
was lai^ely edu<'alL'd at hiiriiL', and al a 
she was sent to Ihe Clintiin. N 
tute. She early stood upon di 
her first lecture at the ai,'i- oi s 
Uteran- siKietv of her naliw \'i 
teen, Matilda Joslyn liecame thi 
G^e, a ytmnf; liiercEia 
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(iKHii). as well as occasional contributions to the 
magazines of the day. Among her most impor- 
tant speeches are " Central i?Jition," " I'nited States 
Voters," '■ Woman in the Early Christian Church " 
and "The Dangers of the Hour." Her resolu- 
tions in iK?}) on the relatiojis of woman and the 
church were loo radical for the great body of 
woman suffragists, creating a vast ainount of dis- 
cussion and opiiositiun within the National Woman 
Suffrage .Assoc iatioii. ultimately compelling; her to 
what she deems lier most im|>ortant work, the for- 
mation of the Woman's National Liberal Union, irf 
which she is president. 

GAINSS, Mrs. Myra Clark, heiress, bont 
in New Orleans, l.a,, in 1S05, and died in that city, 
9th January, 18.SS. She was the daughter of Dan- 
iel Clark, a native c)f .Sli go. Ireland. He emigrated 
from Ireland and settled in New I >rleans. En 1796 
he inherited a lai^e profiertv from an uncle. He 
died in Neiv Orleans, i6tb '.\ugusl. 1H13, and his 



, and tliet; 



tived first 
Ihis, in the siime c 
Fayetteville, N. V , 

She early became interested in the sill 
extended opportunities for woman, puhlici' 
IMrt in the Syracuse convention of iS.si, ihi yiiuiig- 
est speaker present. The work of .Mrs. (Ki[;e in 
the National Woman SulTragisl Association is well 
known. From her pen have ap|)eared many of 
the most able slate paiiers of that Imdy and 
■ addresses to the various political parties. .As del- 
egate from the National Wi)man's Suffrage .Vss.jci- 
■Hon in i88u, she was in attentlaiice ii|«jn the 
Rt^Uican and (ireenlMck nominating convintiims 
bl Cliic^^o, and the Ik-mocratic convention in Cin- 
cinnati, preitaring the address presented to each of 
those bodies and taking jiart in hearings before 
their committees. The nidely circulated protest 
of the National Woman's Suffrage AssiK-iatiim to 
the Men of the United Slates, previous to tlie cel- 
ebration of the national centennial birllidav. 4lh 
July, 18761 Wiis from her |H.-n, as were also iniiMir- 
tanl ponuins of the Woman's I)e<laration of 
Rights presenteil by the National Woman's Suf- 
frage Association in'thal celebration, IndeiH-ndence 
Hall, 4th July i«76. From 1S7H to iSKi, Mrs. 
Gage pubkshed the "National Citizen," a pa|>er 
devoted to woman's enfnnichisemeiit, in Syracuse, 
N. V. Urged for many years by her colleagues lo 
prei>are a histor)' of woman sufTrage. Mrs. Gage, 
comprehending the vastness of the undertaking 
and the length of time and investigation rei|iiire<j. 
rehised, unless aided by rrthers. During Ihe sum- 
mer of 1876 the plan of the work was lornnilated 
between herself and Miss Antlion>- and Mrs. Stan- 
ton, comprising three large octavo vulumes, of one 
thousantf )mges each, containing engravings of the 
mi«l noted workers for woman's eiifrancliisi'ment. 
"The Historj- of Woman Suffrage" liSNi-«71 is 
now lo l>e found in the most prominent libraries of 
both Europe and America. In the closing cha|>ter 
of volume one, Mrs. <iage included a slight resume 
of " Woman Church and State." a work she has 
still in hand. Several minor^vorks have ajipeared 
from her pen. Among them are " Wi)nian as 
Inventor' (1870), ''WonLin Rights Catechism " 
(i868), "Who Planned the Tennes.see Campaign?' 
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notlier, Marj- 
Mvra Clark 



estiite was disimwd cii under 
May, iSu, giving the ptoiierty 
Clark, then living in < rermanl. n 
was his child bv a secret marriage ana was reared 
in a family l>v the name ui I ):iv K Alter lier mar- 
riage in iHi; to W, W. Whitney, of New Vork 
City she learned of her true iKirentage, and tried 
to regain the estate. Through a long period of liti- 
gation, extending over fortv-lwo vears, she recov- 
ered six million dollars of the thirty-five million, 
the valuation of the estate. She showed great 
magnaniniity in refusing to dis|>os.sess four-hundred 
families occiipjing her lands. Mrs. Whitney be- 
came a widow and in 1S39 was married to Gen. 
Ftlmund I'endlelon C>aines, 

GAIfB, Mrs. Ada Iddltifts, author and edu- 
cator, uas bom in r)ayton. Ohio, anti comes of a 
Quaker ancestrj-. Her education was received 
111 Albion College. In her early childhood her 



y inclining was apparent and received careful 

_ .oslenng from her father. Rev. Joseph T. Iddings, 
I who was also largely her teacher. There yet 
f remain fragments of her early fancy scrawled in a 
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college in Des Moines, her earnings enabling her Ur 

Cay most of her college expenses. As a student 
er especial delight was in oratory. In jn oratorical 
contest, during her senior year, she was successful 
over a number of young men who have since become 
well-known lawyers of the State, and in the intercol- 
legiate contest which followed she received second 
honor among the representatives of all the colleges 
of the State. She has very marked dramatic ability, 
but this has been chiefly used by her in drilling 
stiidtnts for tlie presentation of dramas. Her first 
schools alter graduating were in Iowa, From i3js 
ici ]N79 she taught in the Marshalltown, Iowa, high 
Si liiiol. having held responsible positions in summer 
iiwlitutes in many parts of the Stale. In 1878 she 
L.iN.L:lit an ungraded school in the little village of 
ik-|ijil, Iowa, in order to be near her parents, who 
living on a homestead in Dakota, and to have 



with her in the school her younger brother and 
sister. Later she taught for four years as pi^ "-' 
of the academic department m the Wii 






Normal School in Whitewater. During the follow- 
ing three years she held (xisitions in the high school 
of Portland, Ore. Next she was called to the 
pn ifi-'ssorship of pedagogics in the State University 
ui Nevada, with salary and authority the same as 
t)ie men of the faculty. In 189a she resigned her 
professorship in the university and received a cail to 
the presidency of a prominent normal school, which 
slic rufuwd. Th.it summer she became the wife of 
Crum«ell Galpin, of Los Angeles, Cal,, cotwum- 
m.iiing a Somewhat roniandc attachment of her 
college life. Since then she has rested from her 
profession, but has taught special classes in oratory 
in the University of l.os Angeles. All the ambition, 
energy and ingenuity that made her so distinguished 



round childish hand. Her home is in Albion, 
Mich. A woman of family, with numerous social 
demands upon her time, she yet sets apart certain 
hours of the day for research. As a student of 
English history and literature she has been pains- 
taking and has gained a remarkable proRciency in 
these favorite branches of study. As a dramatic 
reader she is far above the ordinary, and as a 
teacher of dramatic art she excels. She has 
lectured on the "Attributes of Beauty" and has 
ready for publication two manuscripts, one a 
volume of verse, the other a seventeenth century 
romance. Owiii^ to the care and education of her 
three children, it is with difficulty she has achieved 
work of any great length, but her endeavor is 
marked byeagerness and whole heartedness. 

GALPIN, Hre. Kate Tuppet, educator, bom 
in Brighton, Iowa, 3rd August, jHs$. She is a sister 
of Mrs. Wilkes and Miss Tupper. whose lives are 
found elsewhere in this book. Shelived during her 
girlhood on a farm near Brighton. As a child she 
was very frail, but the free and active life of her 
■ country home gave her robust health. Her first 
teacher was her mother, who taught school while 
her father was in the waf. Her mother would go 
to school on horseback, with Kate behind her ana a 
baby sister in her lap. Later she attended the 
village school until she was fifteen, when she was 
sent to the Iowa Agricultural Colle^ in Ames, 
where she was graduated in 1874. The vacations 
of the college were in the winter, and in the vaca- 
tion following her sophomore year she had her first 
experience in teachmg. in a district school three 
miles out of Des Momes. Iowa, where the family 
I was then living. The next winter, when s 
L j-cars of age, she was an assistant in i 





s a teacher are now expended with ei^ual success 
n the management of her housekeeping and the 
are of her husband's children. She has one child. 
daughter. 
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GANNBTT, Un. Abbie M., author, bom in committeetoraisefundsforMissCarroll. TheefTort 

North Brooklieid, Mass., 8th July, 1845. Her was successful. Not content with that, Mre. Gan- 

eirihood was passed in that town. Her love for nett visited Washington and argued Miss Carroll's 

uie countty and her early associations is shown case before the military committees of both Senate 

and House. 

. _^^^r" ' "' - ' ' - GARDNIQB, Hies Anna, anti-slavery agita- 

' ' tor, bum on the Island of Nantucket, 35th January, 

1816. Her father, Oliver C. Gardner, was related 
to most of the prominent families in Nantucket, 
among uhom were the Cartwriehts, and through 
them ^liss Gardner is desct-nded from Peter Fol- 
der, the grandfather of Benjamin Franklin, and she 
IS thus relnied lo Lucretia Mott, Maria Mitchell and 
other distinguished men and women. Through her 
mother, Hannah Mackerel Gardner, she can claim 
descent from Tristram Coffin, the first magistrate 
of Nantucket. Seven generations of her ancestors 
lived in Nantucket. Miss Gardner's literary tastes 
and talents were inherited from her mother, who 
was known for her love of classical poetry. On 
her father's side, also, she received a lileraiy strain, 
as the Cartwright family has produced poets in 
each generation. Slavery and its horrors were 
early forced upon Miss Gardner's attention. 
She became a student, a teacher, a lecturer 
and a worker In the cause of human liberty and 
eoual rights. She was a regular reader of tiie 
"Liberator" when she was eighteen years old. In 
1841 she was instrumental m calling an anti- 
slavery convention upon her native isle, which was 
laigely attended. In that meeting Frederick Doug- 
lass made his first appearance as a public speaker. 
He had been exhorting in the Methodist Church 
and was unprepared for the call made upon him. 
Nevertheless, he responded and electrified his 
audleiKe. Aliss Gardner spent many years in 




ill her dainty volume of poems, "The Old Farm 
Home " (Boston, 1888). She taught school a few I 
yeare in Massachusetts, Michif;an and St. Louis, 1 
hlo. She became the wife of Captain Wyllys Gan- ' 
nett, of the latter place, a nephew of the distin- 
guished Unitarian clergyman of Boston, and 
himself a writer of sketches of travel and sea stories. 
Captain Gannett served through the Civil War in 
the 34th Massachusetts and the 55lh Massachusetts 
colored regiment. After living a few years in St. 
Louis, the Gannetts went lo Roston. where they 
made their home for a short time. For many years 
they lived in Maiden, Mass. They have three 
children. Mrs. Gannett, ivhile devoted to her 
home interests, has yet found lime tu do abk- out- 
side work. She is well known in the womens' 
clubs as a reader of thoughtful essays on current 
themes. She has tilled tt)e Unitarian pulpit on a 
few txxasions and has served on the Maiden school 
board. Her i-ssays, poems, sketches and stories 
have had a wide publication, many of them appear- 
ing in the leading magazines and periodicals. She 
is deeply interested In the welfare erf' women and 
their higher education. Her piiper on "The Intel- 1 
lectualilyofWomen," printedin the "International 
Review " a few years ago, excited wide comment. 
Mrs. Gaimett is philanlhropical in her labors. She 
espoused the cause of the neglected Anna Ella 
Carroll with enthusiasm. Bv a series of articles in 
the Boston "Transcript" and other )>apers she has 

done as much as any one woman to bnng her case 

to public notice. Sne joined the Woman's Relief 

Coips and attended the Grand Army ofthe Kepub- teaching the freedmen it) the South. Her work 
lit encampment in MiimeH|iolis lo advocate that was done in North Carolina. South Carolina and 
lady's cause. She won recognition for her and \'iri:inia. She returcied lo tile North in 1878, and 
was appointed chairman of a national relief in UriHiklyn, N. V., she was injured by a carriage 
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accidenL The result was lon^ weeks of sufTering, 
a partial recovery, crutches and a TCtuni tu her 
Nantucket home, where she is passing her davs in 
serenity. She is slill engaged in teaching those 
around her, and her pen is still active in the Inter- 
ests t^ truth and philanthropy. Besides her anti- 
slavery work, Miss Gardner has worked fuithfully 
and potently in the cause of woman's rights. She 
leaured several times bsfore the Nantucket Atlie- 
rueum. In iS8i she published a vulunie of prose and 
verse, entitled " Harvest Gleanings." The work 
shows Miss Gardner's talents at their best. 

GAKDIQNSR, Mrs. Helen H., scientist and 
author, born near W'ineli ester, \'a,, 2Jst January, 
1853. Her father, the late Rev. A, G. Cheiioweth, 
freed his inherited slaves and moved north with his 
family before the war. He Siiw the evils of slavery 
and determined that his children sbuuld not be 
educated where the atmosiiiure of rate jubjiij;ation 
might taint them. Helen, the youngest of her 




father's family, was then less than one year old. 
She grew into young girlhood, little dilfering from 
Other children of her surroundings and condition, 
and her school and college career did not vary 
mudi from that of girls whose environment and 
education were of a similar character. She was 
not remarkable, either as being the briffhtcst or 
the dullest pupil of her classes. If er talent is not a 
result of scnoiastic traininj;. Although Imoks, from 
her babyhood, have been her friends, and she has 
eagerly absorbed from them all the informalion 
they could give, she has been and is a greedy stu- 
dent in a broader and deeper school than the 
colleges afford. She is a believer in the subde law 
of heredity, and her own life is corroborative of that 
belief. She traces her paternal lineage back to 
Oliver Cromwell and her maternal to llie Peels of 



of Baltimore county, Md.. whiise wife w 



Cromwell, whose mother was a daughter of Lord 
Baltimore. Her paternal grandmother was the 
daughter of Jut^e John Davenport, of Virginia, to 
whose family belongs the well-known southern 
writer. Richard M. Johnston, and she is a cousin of 
Gen. Slroiher (Porte Crayon), Her oldest brother. 
Col. Bernard Chenoweth, served with distinction 
durine the war of the rebellion and was sent by 
I'resioenI Grant as consul to Canton, China, where 
he died at the early age of thirty years. She did 
not choose literature ur authorship as a profession, 
nor did a desire for fame induce her to write for the 
public. With her habit of close observation, rapid 
mental analysis and logical conclusion, she soon 
saw and appreciated the world-wide diHerencc 
between tlie man and the woman as to advantages 
accorded by society to each in the struggle for 
existence and advanceincnt. It seemed toiler that 
tEie strong were made stronger by every aid society 
could give, and the weak were madi' weaker by 
almost every conceivable hindrance of custoni and 
law. Her sense of right was shocked and she 
souKht for the cause or causes for this manifest 
injustice. So sEie began to write because she had 
something to say to her fellow-creatures. For three 
or four years she sini])ly wrote as .she conitnuned 
with herself She was too ditlideiit to let the pub- 
lic or even her friinds, except one or two ot the 
nearest, know wh;it she wrote or that she wrote, 
and her first published article was sent by one of 
her must intinialc friends to the press, against her 
desire. At length, when she was induced to send 
some of her writings for publication, she was so 
timid and distrustful of her own uork that she used 
pseudonyms, generally masculine, and she rarely 
used the same name to more titan one anicte. She- 
was twenty-seven years old when the name of 
Helen H. Gardener was first given to her rea<lers 
She has devoted her life to the disenthral In lent of 
wonieii and thereby of humanity. Kverytliing she 
has written has been done for the goo<l of her sex 
and of humanity. She is a pronounced agnostic, 
not an atheist. She hasgenerom hospitality fur all 
honest opiniuns and principles. Her lirst book 
published, " .Men, Women and Gods " i New York, 
18851, was com|Kised of a series of agnostic lectures, 
in which she called attention to the attitude of the 
Old and tile New Testaments toward women, as 
interpreted by the adherents of tile religions based 
upon lhc«e so-called sacred writings. She wrote 
other lectures in that direction, which «ere given to 
the public through the press and on the pTatfunn. 
She undertook the study of anthropology in order 
that she might satisfy herself as to the correctness 
of the dictuni of the doctors, generally accepted as 
indLsputablu, that woman is by nature man's inferior, 
having smaller brain and of inferior iguality and less 
weight, and consequently having less mentality as 
less physical strength. 1 ler investigations, in 
which she was aided by the leading alienists and 
anthro|K)logists of America and Kuro|>e, caused her 
to discover the utter fallacy of the theory upon 
which this dictum, as to sex dilfcreiice in btain, is 
based, hler work in that direction is the hrst scien- 
tific, basic work and the most thorough tlint has 
ever been done, and she settled beyond i|uestion the 
error of the assertion that there is any difference 
known to science, in brains, because of sex. Shu 
gave an epitome of her conclusions on that suliject. 
a part of which was published in the "Popular 
Science Monthly. " to the Woman's International 
Congress held in Washington, in 1888, in the form of 
a lecture on "Sex in Brain ' (Niw York. 18881, and 
her paper was a revelation to all who heard it. It 
was favorably noticed and commented on by medi- 
cal jdurnals in this rounirv' and in hluroix-. Knowing 
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that the general public duvs not read and would 
n<A und<:nitand essays and sci>-ntific articles, she 
concluded to incorporate some of her scientitic and 
sijniiA(Ji(i<: id*:3s and theurits in stories. These 
stories appeared first in magazines. Their recep- 
tion l)y the gen<;ral putilic was imm-.-diafrly so cor- 
dial that II publisher ljroiij;ln out :i numl>er of them 
in ;i l^io-tk tntilk-d. "A Th'.ushtless Vts'' 'Sew 
Vork, j^i.. They weri.- rt-iid as intirrestinj; stories 
by the (jener.-ii re;id'.-r. while the leading; alienist in 
Ainerii a wr<>lc of tlicTn: "1 have put th-: book in 
my sci>:Titifi(: Itbriirj', wh':re I believe more worlws 
by the same abl-.- [t<;ii «ill app>:,ir later. I had 
If.-lieved there were bill Ihree [»ersons in America 
able to do such work, und these are pTufessional 
alienists." Her lirst nwel. "Is This Your Son. 
My Lord?" R'jslon. iStf . won extraordinary 
favor. Twenty- live-thousiind co|iies were sold in 
the first livi- monlhs. asuiri-sse<|ualed by few other 
novels. All li-r vi(;'ir of th'^Klil ""'^ expression, 
her delicai.y of wit, fjne sense of humor and clever 
dramatic iwjwers, so nianifest in "A Thought- 
less Yes.'' are e.|u;.lly marked in her volume of 
■■short stories, " I'uslied by Unseen Hands' iNew 
Viitk, iiSijjp. Sli't h:is recently published a novel. 
■'I'ravVon. Sir, \Vh.»-l)au^'hier?- 'li-sitoti. 189a). 
GARFIELD, Mrs. Lucretia Rudolph, wife 
of |ani.s A <.;;irli.:lil. tweiitiedi ['resident of the 
I'niled States, bi)rn in Mimiii, I'ortaKc county. 
uhio, iiftli April. iHu. She was the daughter of 
Zebulon Kud<jlph, a fnmier. She rei.eived a clas- 
sical ediicalion m ilirim, in a school in which her 
future husband w.is ii tear li-r. She became the 
wifeofjanies A.<-arfi.lcl. ijth Nov.-mber, 1858, in 
Minm, ( 
l.-i;e. 



oniciating in the churches of the sect of IXicipIes. 
His career is a matter of familiarity. When he was 
elected to the Presidency. Mrs. Garfield's public 
career began. Her occupancy of the White llouse 





one of whom, a daughlrr, died in it 
living children an- four sons and 01 
l!er husband, aftiT dieir niarriiige, v 
lej;e professor and a OimjilK-IIite pri 



was suddenly ended by the murder of her husband. 
During her reign in Weishington she showed a 
^reat deal of force of character. She was in the 
most dillicult position that any woman can hold in 
the United Slates, and she acquitted herself with 
tact and dignit>. She was averrie to publicity, 
discreet, retiriuf; and reticent. The duties of her 
position broke her healdi. and she was taken to 
l.ong Hraiuh lo recover strength. While she was 
there. Tresiilent (Jartield, Just starting from Wash- 
ington to join her, was shot. Her devotion to him 
during the Hgoni/ing weeks that ended in his death, 
is historical. After hisdeath Mrs. Carfieldreceivea 
a large amount of nmney presented to her by 
rilizens "f the toimtry, iiud she made her home in 
Cteveliind, Ohio. Slie visite<1 Eiir<ipe and lived 
fur a time in llourneinoudi, l£nglana, RetumitiK 
to tEie United Slates, she settled in the Garfield 
homeste^id in Mentor. Ohio, Mrs. Garfield is 
pa>sing her days in i|uiet retirement, doing |;ood 
work for those about her in the unostentatious 
manner that distinguished lur when she held the 
iiusitionof mistre-ss of the White flouse. One of 
tier philanthropic deeds wiis the donation of jio,- 
0110 to a university in Kansas, which took the name 
of her tnartyn.-d husbanil. Her life has throUKbonl 
U'en ati illustriitiori of American womanhood, wii^ 
liooil anil mtilhe rill Mid of the loftiest character. 

GARNER. Hiss Bllza A., educator, bom En 

Union, S. <. ..2^rd April, 184s. Sheistfae daughter 

of U.. W. Garner, sr., the oiliest child of a family 

of seven. She received her early education from 

= her mother, and she sulisequently attended ■ 

. select school, two boarding schools and a State 

- N'orm.il .Scli'Hil. Miss Garner, after finishing 

1 her studies, began to teach in the public schoM 
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ol her neighborhood. Slie taught successfully 
for twelve years. She was the lirst woman 
candidate for political oDice in South Carolina 
or in Ihe South. In 1888 she announced herself 
a candidate for county school commissioner, with 
Ihe proposition to ilie people that, if elected, she 
would use Ihe salary uf the office to lengthen thi- 
school term from three to six months and to supply 
the schools with books A few conservatives and 
her own family prevented her election. The 
Democratic committee refused to print her ticktes 
or to allow them to be printed. She engaged 
the editor of the county paper to print her tickets. 
paying him in advance, and he printed ihem 
on inferior paper and in an unlawful sha|>e. 
saying atlerward that he had done so under the 
direction of the committee. When the voles were 
counted, her tickets were thrown out because of 
their unlawful shape. She was thus defeated. In 
1890 she renewed ner candidacy and her otier. She 
sitended campaign meetings and read an address 
lolhe voters, but was again defeated in asiniilar way. 
Heropponentin iSgowasaformerschoolniale. She 



tiie downtrodden. She early manifested a love 
for declamation and composition, and her lirsl 
writings are remarkable for their emphatic denun- 
ciation of wrong find earnest pleadings for righL 



returned to the work of teaching, only to 1 

a notification from him thai the public money (. 

the school district in which she was teaching had 

herte 

the school a full term and claimed her s 

law. Miss Garner's experience illustrates the dis 

agreeable nature of the obstacles in the way oi 

women in the South, who venture out of the beatii 

GATJSB, Mrs. Nora Trueblood, humani- 
tarian, bom on a farm fifly-live miles north ol 
indi.mapohs, Ind , glh Februarj', 1851. She is h 




iSS she served in the pubhc schools 
a teacher. The succeeding five 
s lay in her power, were given 10 

livtfoniias a lecturer and organizer. In Oclgber, 
1886, just one year from Ihe date of her husband's 
death, she joined the humane workers of Chicago 
and spent the four succeeding months in writing tor 
Ihu "Humane Journal." In March, 1887, she 
iicK.in to organize societies for the prevention of 
rrii>;lty. holding public meetings and doing what- 
•-WT she could to awaken thought on the humane 
iju..-.i(iin. To say that her efforts have been 
.itti udc-d with enthusiasm and success would be • 
niilil statement, for thousands have been made to 
^^ '.: ihi^ error of their ways bv her convincing argu- 
iiiLiits and earnest appeals for better protection for 
ill tiotplcss life. She publishes occasional letters 
dcscriptiveof her travels and work accomplished, 
and other articles in the " Humane Journal," 

GATITT, Mrs. Blmina H. Roys, physician, 
liorn in Fletcher, Vt., 8lh SepU-mber. i8a8. She 
is Ihe second of eight childrt.-n. She came of old 
Puritan stock, develt^lng in her life that intense 
conscientiousness with regard to what she believes 
to be right, and that stern, uncompromising devo- 
tion to duty that characterized her New England 
ancestors. Her parents were to a great extent the 
inslructots of their flock, both in religious and 
secular matters, for there were public schools but 
halfof the year, and church privileges were few and 
daughter of Thomas H and Sarah J. Trueblood. far between. When Eliiiina was fourteen years 
Her parents being members of the Society of old, business interests caused a removal of the 
Friends, well educated and of a progressive spirit, family to Woonsocket. R. I. For the next twelve 
Ihe daughter naturally championed the cause of years the shadow of ill-health stretched across her 
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At bit itc door opeorf far berio tmui what baa 
MDVcd A BOit iHcmrfdl 1H1 UMlfTfii Ho|3aw lo 
P OCT J Mfwlf bjr ttnvnf far alKit g xjiw q dmi 
tlanmt ■oaltMame, and acciiv no avenoe own to 
American wDOKn wbicb pmuMd more ndtilneM 
than tbc prD^canoa o^ iftf^frifff, fh^ intend l f^ 
Woman's MMlical CoUecc of Pbiladelpliia, in 1M9. 
In iMs she was called to aUtoa Spritq^ K. Y., 
as bome physidan in ui iiBtiintion Hmr. Two 
yean Ubn' sbe went to Rnchcater, Minn., and cook 
nienced a geiMmtl pncfice, winning from the first 
a^nal success, uhk.h has always since foDowied 
her. In 1)^9 she mnuved to Toledo, Ohio, wba* 
sbe has since lived. Dunne that year she showed 
one of hfrr most maricwf characteristics, self- 
sarriAce, by adopting a blind sister's six diildren, 
the youngest but two days old and the oldest bat 
twelve y«3rs old. Shr: bravely txjre her burden and 
now has the satisfaction of seeing all those children 
prosperous and happ>-. In tf»76 she became the 
wife of Kev. Elnathan Gavht, an elder of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, but her marnage did 
ni^t cause htr to ipvi: up her pTfAemijti, in wbidi 
she h^ Cffme lo nftana unoitfi the first in the 
Stale. Mrs. Oavilt is a woman of strong individu- 
atity of character. Sbe h^s absolute belief in the 
bn^herfaoixi of humanity, and for that reason her 
skill has lnwn exen.isea for the poor and the rich 
alike. F'>r her work she has a ticculiar fitness, and 
H has brijuglit ber mUt the closest contact with 
sufferin); and storrow. for which her sympathies 
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ewean. AdHoKChnHian 
die was earaat in the woifc 

lied on by d' 

nations. Tbe EucAd sicnal gi 
over Fort Sumter (bond her 1 

btfh-sdMol in Elk River. I ._^ 

hnsfamid enfatfd in Caamnjr A, Bghth B _ 
Minnesota Volunteer Inlaniiy. She aoOKht an in- 
terview with General Pope,Otea alMioncd inSL 
Paul, and obtained p cnni a B io n to go with the regi- 
ment. Thelntfian ootbieaks alo^ tbefhNMicrtf 
thatti ■ ■' --.« 



:r fail. 



nurse and 



GEOKGB, Mn. LydU A., army 
philanthropist, bom in New [.imericK, 
April, 183^ Her maiden name was Philpot, aitd 




■he traces her ancestry back to English sources 
Upon her father's side. In May, 185^, the family 
removed to Elk River, Minn., where, in 1857, she 
became the wife of Charles M. Hancock, of that 



reflective stations in the Siom and < 

countries. Company A was ordered lo ' , 

pewa Ageacy in September, and tbitbcr Mn. Han 
cock soon followed Arrivine at the agency, the 
was asigned to a room in the agcacy buiidhit 
which was the headqoaiteis and abo served aa a 
hospital for the company. Work was awaitiiw her, 
for thirteen of the company were proatrateawilh 
measles, whidi r^dly spread until it attacked 
every man who had not previously had die diseaa& 
In April, 1863, the company were ordered to Foit 
Ripley, and remained there two months. Fram 
Fort Ripley they went to the Sauk Valley. The 
winter Mlowing they were ordered to Foft Aber- 
cromine, Dak., in the Sioux countrj^ where she 
remained until spring, having shared in all the 
nctssitudes of camp lue on the frontier. Then her 
health demanded a rest In Attoka, Minn., 
in the fall of 1665, her husband was biouglit 
to her in the arms of his ctunrades. that she mSfat 
once more look upon his face and minister lo 1^ 
last wants. Her interest in the soldier, hb widow 
ar.d his orphans did not cease with the close of the 
war. In June, 1SS5, she jwned the Woman's Re- 
lief Corps, at the institution of Dudley P. Chase- 
Corps, of Minneapolis, Minn., of which or^iiiMar 
tion she was chosen president. She served m tfatf . 
capacity for two years. On nth January, 18^, 
she became the wife of Capt. J. W. George, Con- 
pany G, Thiriy-ihiid Massachusetts VolunteonL one- 
of ttie most prominent Grand Army men in Hume- 
sola. Captain and Mrs, George worked hand in 
hand, and their voices were heard at many camp- 
fires and patriotic gatherings throughout the distlicts- 
of the Stale, and pecuniary assistance was given fajr 
them to many en tetprises (or the assistance of naady 
comrades. Captain George organized WilBan 
E)awns Post, No. 68. in Minneapolis, and she waa 
interested in tlie organization of an auxiliary OorpBr 
and in January, 1S88, at the institution of wUHam 
Downs Corps, she was elected preadent. She- 
served ill that capacity until she was called toaen* 
the State as its department president Her ho- 
band died in May. 1891. Mis. Gemge has amul 
the Woman's Relief Corps in many capachiea, both 
in the State councils and in national conventlani; 
She is now actively engaged in temperance work. 
GIBBONS. Mrs. Abby Hopper, philanthro- 
pist, bom in Philadelphia, Pa., 7th pecember, 
ifioi. She was a (Liiighter of Isaac T. Hopper, Oie- 
Quaker philanthropist She received a liberal 
education and taught in Philadelphia and New 
York City. In 1833 she became the wife of Jwnei 
Sloane Gibbons. In 1834 they settled in New York. 
City. Mrs. Gibbons became at once prominent in 
charitable work. In 1845 she aided her fether in 
organizing the Women's I*rison Assodalioa, and 
the father and daughter codperatcd In f 



r.lUBs. 
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—^ The home was called the Isaac T. Hopper 

■Home. For twelve years she was president cd a 
■Cerman industrial school for street children, Dur- 
■<{ng the Civil War she worked in camp and hospital. 
¥ In 1863, during the draft riots in New York, her 
I house was one at the lirst to be sacked by the mob, 
I aa she had been conspicuous in anti-silavery agita- 
■ tion. After the war she founded a labor and aid 
I association for soldiers' widows and orphans. In 
I i^ytshe aided in founding the New York Infant 
T Asylum, In iSti she founded the New "York 1 )ic.-i 
p Kitchen. Her life wiis one of singular pnrily and 
I exaltation. With all her charity for tht cririiiii:ik, 
I she l>elieved in the prevention of crime I iv rt.iM m- 
lable methods. All the prominent phikimhr..[in-s 
I of New York bear the mipress of iJtr sjjiht ,iinl 
i hand. Mrs. Gibbons died in New York Ciiv. lulh 
I JaMM"^.. ,89V 

GIBBS, Miss deanor Chtirchill, educator. 

was bom in the plantation home of her parents, 

•' Oak Shade," near Livingston, Ala, Being 

[ descended from families pre-eminent for many 

generations for culture, refinement and talent. Miss 
ibbs possesses these in a marked deeree. The 
Revolutionary hero, Capt Churchill Gibbs, of Vir- 
^nia, was her grandfather. Through her mother 
she claims as her ancestor Rev. John Thomas, of 
Culpepper, Va. Her education was p^ven to her 
principally Iw her mother, a very brilliant woman. 
She pursued her studies also m Livingston Col- 
lege. Later she continued her studies in higher 
mathematics and science under Dr. Henry Tut- 
wiler. In 1865 she accepted the positioii of 
assistant teacher in Livingston Academy, and iu 



now fills as professor of English literature and his- 
tory in Shorter College, Kome, Ga. Miss Gibbs is 
an able, earnest, enthusiastic and successful teacher, 
and stands in the front rank in her chosen profes- 
sion. She wields a strong and graceful pen and is 
a paid contributor to leading journals in Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago and elsewhere, 

GIBSON, Mrs. Eva Eathetine Clapp, 
audior, born m Bradford, 111., loth August, iMs?. 





1 1875 she resigned that position in order to take 
r^atge of high-school work in Selma, A!a. In 
I 3887 she resigned to accept the position which she 



Xn'i875 she resigned that 




i-husttts 

iind pri'-empled a iicction of the best farming land 
ill iIk- State. There he built a log house of the 
hiiUK-r type, and in this his children were bom. 
Mi^s Clapp's paternal grandmother was Lucj- Lee, 
uhi p wiL-i a direct descendant, on her father's side. 
fr< irti tile famous Indian princess, Pocahontas, Her 
niii(herw:isAnn Ely, from Litchfield, Conn., a direct 
di-^i.' [Klant from Lady Alice Fenwick, animantic 
rLt;iire in Colonial times, of Old Lyme, Conn. Miss 
cTajjp passed the first elei'en years of her life under 
her mother's watchful care, on her father's farm. 
After her mother's deatli she lived with a married 
sister. She attended school in Amboy, in the 
Dover .Academy, and sulisequenlly in the Milwau- 
kvc l~emale College. While her studies were pur- 
sued in a desultory manner and at irregular inlcr- 
i.iU, she learneil very rapidly and easily. W'hen 
iil"iLii sixteen years old, she visited for a time in 
Ihi.' I.ir^e eastern cities, aiid subsequently taught 
Sill. .. 1! in western Massachusetts, She commenced 
e at*an early age Her first story, written 
hIuii she was twenty years old, was a novel, 
entitled " Her Bright Future," drawn largely from 
life. Some thirty-thousand copies were sold. That 
was followed by "A Lucky Mishap" and "Mis- 
mated." which reached asale of about len-thousand 
copies, "A Woman's Triumph," and a serial first 
ptiblbhed in one of the Chicaeo dailies as "Trage- 
dies of Prairie Life," and subset|uenlly published 
in book form as "A Dark Secret" She h:ii 
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Iiasl».i-nr.>rtn:i[iy, 

W'jiiiiin's (.liristian Temperance Union c 
aciil iHiLk-kec-ricr of the Woman's Temperance 
I'lililiiiiiiic.ii AssiM-inlioii, and is a most interesting 
and tit survival in Uu- ^ruuiiiK Kfu^'P of buitiness 
wuniL-n iiliicii tliis minlern time has developed. 
Miss (;illj.Tl handles fmrn two to thr^e hundred 
thiiusiiiid dollars ^i yi-ar. and has completely gained 
tlie idiitiilfnit; of all associated with her. She has 
thu ri-Tnarkal>li' ninibin:tlion of a delicately poised 
(.ijnsiii'iii u anil a pcrffctly level head. Many per- 
Runs uxi^ht iiitt'tul to Ik' accurate as she is. but tneir 
iiili'llt'i'Iiiul rnaki'-up would render it impossible. 
Mathrnialiial and ethiral qualities must balance 
i'.i('lii>tlL<-rto|<rodui'esu.'h a result Miss Gilbert 
w.is fii;;ai;i-d m cit-riial work in l'"reeport. III., when 
Miss Willard Ititured thi're early in the crusade 
moveineiU. and then first became especially inter- 
ested in teinpi-rance work. The education of Miss 
( iillx'rt has been wholly in the pubtic-srhools, and 
in varions ri'latiuns that she has sustained she has 
ri'i-eiv(-d a diversified and thorough business Irain- 
inj;. In 1S.S2 she raniu into association with Mrs. 
Marj' n. Willard, who was at that time editor of the 
"I'tiion Si);iia]." She has since then sustained 
' an intiniali- relation with Mrs. Witlanl. servinjE 
' :ilso as Ikt let;al business representative in this 
I .oiiiitn- after the American School for Girls was 
fstahlished in Id-rlhi, (iennany, in 1S85. Mis» 



CiillK^rt wi-tit to Illinois with her iinrvHts in 1X55, ner's M;ii;axint. 

and was ri-nrL-d in the ti)\in <it Mfinlola, her father thf Ni;h' Vurk ' . . . . 

hiivini; Ixi-n an itim-rnnt rnimslor iti ihi; itioiicer also ri-iHtrti-d for that |>;i[ii-r. In I Vctmtjtr, 



In 1875 slif joinutl the staff of 
She 



tIavM uf thu Hajilisl Church. 

OIIfCHRIST, Mrs. Rosetta Luce, phvsi 
cian, aiithiT anti imcl. Imrii in Aslit:ilnil:i, 1 Ihio 
In youth sho uiis a stiideru in tht; l\iii;rsvillL-, ui 




conjunct inn uitli he 
Critic." In addition 
pajv-T, Miss (liUler has 
of jotinials onlsido ol 



. hi- stnrlcd "The 
lo hi-r work on licr oun 
(■orrt'S|mndwl for a luiniber 
New York. In 1H76 sht 
which WHS l)roii):hl mil i\ 



liio Cliislniit Sln-cl Thertlrc. ['Iillaiielphi.i. bv F. K 
Mack-ry. Shi-draniali/t-d "A Wontltrrul U'innan" 
for R.isc Kyllnsi'. Shf driiniatiKed Dr. Mulland's 
"Sevenmiks" for John T. Kavniond. She wrote 
aconittly for Harry llecket, who diitl while \«e- 
jiiirin^ lonrodiu-e it in ICn);1and. 

GILBS, Hiss Anne H., iihilanthropist, bum 
in IVairi,; dn Chi.-n. Wis., 1st .August, i860. She 
ri-niovwl to Chic^iKo in tarly life. Her (alher is 
William Alexander (liles, in pioneer days of Wis- 
consin a n:[irL-sentali\e of tlie jiress. .She wa.s 
Kradnated from Smith ColleRe In iSSi. lakinfj the 
decree of A. I!, l-'roni her childliood she was 
inilHicd with lliL' missionary spirit, always attempt- 
iiij; to helji the poor and the sufferini;. As a 
teacliL-r of the Chinese she was a special leader 
amonf" cluircli workers for .1 iinnil)er of ye;irs. As 
forei;;n corres)Mindin}; secretary <if the \Vonian's 
rresltvterian lioard of Missions she has become 
widely known. l'riic;tiriill\- interested in the edu- 



catioi 



of the 



( Chri- 



nen, iissociated with v.. .. 
11 Kn<leavor. devoting all her 
ork, aud helnga f^eneral finan- 
ime anil forei;o) missions, she 
of ilie most earnest and use- 
ilanihropy in Chicago. The 



Rcxville, .■\ra<l.'mv. and later in ( ll«.rliii Coll 
She taiiKhl in the Cleveland jnihlic scIichiIs, 
after KriuhiatinK from the Ck'vekind Homeop^ 
Colk-Ki-. Kiii'ie<l ■! lu.rativi- practice in the me. 
Iirofession. It st'ems evidi-iii to (hose who 1 
n-:idher ".Apiiles of Si«lom," '■ Marsiarei'-; S 

lice. Hiislledew l'.ip,-rs." and imn.erouspoi 

which wen- written diirini; Ihr press of Imsiner 
Iiiinsekei'pin^ alf.iirs, tli.it si 
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._. During Ihe isolalion illness 

rendered necessary she wrote her first romance, 
"Bncbelor Ben" iChicago, 1875), It had a very 
wide sale, reacliing the Ihird edtlioti in a few 
months and making its young author exceedingly 
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est hoitois. The few years she spent in the world 
Mere marked by the most earnest work tor the 
sick nn<1 distressed, especially the victims »i the 
cholera in 1849. In 1853 she entered the Congre- 
gation of Ihe Holy Cross, taking the name of Saint 
Angelii, It) be known rs " Slolher Angela." Almost 
immediately she sailed lor Etirope. She made 
her novitiate in France and took ilie vows of her 
leligious profession at ihe hands of Rev. f^^the^ 
.'loreau, the founder of the Congregation of Ihe 
Holy Cross, In 185s she returned to the United 
States and was made Superior ol ihe Academy ol 
l-it. M;iry's, Ihcii in ilerlrand, Mich., to be removed 
■■■I i""i!' ■■.' ii:- ■iiiiimrr 111 iLs present site, one mile 
i ' III! . -^-niiii Hend, Ind. From that 
■ .1 ii. fill ii-.ini ihe rnnksof the Sisters 
— . Ill ill'. I'liitedStatesa persona^ 

■■' u Ii III LI luii Uie leveling rule of relig- 

i.iiis iirnri ■.■.i..ii ii.ulil tilI lessen the charm of her 
iiidiviilii,Llii\ , .iiir wlui, nhelhcr as Mother Supe- 
rior or MKtf-.-. lit NiiviiN. (ir director of studies, 
orsiniiily "^isU r M,ir> ul St. Angela, carried into 
her obedience exaltaiion of purptise, swiftness of 
execution, grace, self-denial and oblivion of her 
hrilllant place in the world. V\Tien the beat of 
drum, calling on Ihe nation to iirm her sons for the 
defence of hib "Stars and Stripes," broke the 
stillness of seclusion in St. Mary's as well as Notre 
. she heard and answered on the liulllclield 
and in Ihe hospital, commanding her trained numes 
in the name of sweet charity. The war ovi-r. 
Mother Angela and her Sisters relumed to St. 
niary's to lalte tip tlic old obedience, whatever it 
had been. Tlic only thing to indicate their iiari in 



popular throughout the Nonhwesi. I 
"Out from the Shadows" (1876) and "Maiden 
Rachel" If87<ij followed with the same publish- 
ers. Meanwhile Miss Giles received many calls 
for IccUin^ and achieved success in thni field. In 
ifl79 she became librarian or tin.- public library in 
Madison and held the imsitioii fur Inc years, doiiij; 
at the same time much literary H.ir'k. She has 
published one volume ol poems entitled " Flowers 
of (he Spirit" (Chicago, 1891). She has made :i 
study of Scandinavian literature and is known foi 
I her scbolaHv sketches of Swedish and Norwegian 
t writers. These sketches were translated iiitM 
I Swedish and Norwegian by different authors. She 
I has written valuable articles on prison reform and 
L ethical subjects, and now belong lo the Woman's 
I CoDgress committee on joumaltsni. Being deeply 
I interested in liberal religious thoug^ht. she attended 
1 a course of lectures in the Meadville Theological 
■ School. She was on the staff of the Chicago 
1 "Times" for three years, still keeping her home 
f on Lake Monona in Madison. She was the first 
» woman lo read a paper before the W'isci msiii 
Acadeiny of Science. Arts and Letters. 
OUtiKSVIlB. HisB Eliza Haria. religious 
I devotee, known in the Roman Calhi>lic Church :is 
I Mother Marj' of St, Angela, tjom in lirownsville, 
I h., aisl February, 1824. the oldest daughter of 
llobn P. and Mary M\ers Gilk-spie. The father 
I Oled while the children were slil) young, and their 
mtwetl tij l.imc.isler, Ohio, fili/a Maria 
din school with the Dominican Sisters in 
y county. Ohio, and afterward with 
he Visitation, in Georgetoivn. D. C, 
uiited from thai institution with the high- 




is placed ir 



the national crisis was the spiked cannon, sent a 
few monilis after to Mother Anfrc'a and her com- 
munity, as a recognition of their services, by the 
commander of the division in which they labored. 
From their return from the war, a new eneigy per- 
vaded the ranks of the Sisters of the Holy Cross, 
Called for from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from 
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UOLDTHWAITE, 



3^5 



Adhering to ihe British branch in the 
["rupture of ihc Order of Good Templars. Mrs. Gotf 
I was in T87H elected Right Worthy Grand Vice- 
L Templar, and the following year was re-elected in 




bom and bred in Petersbarg.Va., where her parents 
and their children, with the exception of Mrs. 
Goldlhuiiite, were reared. Her sister, called 
'■ Lizzie or Woodlawn," for years was a writer for 
the Louisville "Joiimal." W<iodlawn, the beauti- 
ful home where Sirs. Goldthwaite passed her child- 
hood, may still be seen in Florence. Several little 
poems, written at five and Six years of age by Miss 
Harmon, are slill retained by relatives Verses 
written at eight were published, with many sketches 
and poems at intervals in later years, Her most 
popular poem was on the death of Gen. Pat. Cle- 
Inim. For fifteen years the public have read 
nothing from the pen of Mrs. Goldthwaite. except 
at long intervals. During that time she was not 
idle, however, as she has numerous sketches and 
songs and several novels in manuscript Her iirst 
novel, '■ Veta, aStory of the Blue and Gray," was 
published in "Sunny South," in 1890. Mrs. 
Goldthwaite has written Tnany songs thai have re- 
ceived public approval, and a tragedy for Lillian 
Lewis, which that actor pronounces exc^Iionally 
line, and several other plays for leadirig actors. 
Mrs. Goldthwaite is a thorough scholar, a fine artist, 
a proficient linguist, and reads, writes and speaks 
fluently severallangiiages. She has a high soprano 
voice of great sweetness and power. She was a 
pupil of the German composer, August Newmayer. 
She is happily married, and is the wife of Geoi^e 
Goldthwaite, a prominent judge, an able lawyer, s 



I Liverpool. Kngland, over mi pupuUr a cjiidtd.iit :l-. 
I Mrs. Mat^ret Bright Lucas, on account of her ai - 
I eepiableand still desired services in thesupervisic^Ti 
I and secretaryship of the order in America. She 
V joined and lectured for the Woman's Temperani.v 
1 Cnisade early in 187^ in several States, was a 
I leader in the organization and work of the Wom- 
1 in's Temperance Association of Philadeiphi.i, 
I >Aerwards rechristeued the Woman's Christian 
I Temperance Union, She was a delegate therefrom 
^tD the first national convention of the Woman's 
■ Christian Temperance Union in Cleveland, Ohio, 
l«nd ^^tn from the New York State Union to the 
■.Convention in Nashville, Tenn.. in [887. Her espn'- 
B dal work from 1AS6 to 1S93 was for the employ- 
Inent of police matrons in Brooklyn. N V.. her 
r -place of residence for the past fourteen year^. 
I whence she removed to Washington, D. C. in 1892. 
LAs committee of the New Vork State Union she 
(endeavored to procure such amendments of an 
ftjneffcctivelaw as would placeevery arrested woman 
Bin the State in care of an officer of her own sex. 
f roT ttiis she has labored with her usual diligence, 
drafting and circulating petitions, originating bills. 
interviewing mayors, commissioners, councilmen, 
OORimittees of senate and assembly, and individual 
members of those bodies, and governors on behalf 
of ^e measure, and by personal observations in 
■totion-house cells and lodging- rooms, jails and 
courts, originated or substantiated her every argu- 
ment. She is a believer in the cause of woman 
SUfTr^e. 
GWCDTHWAITK, Mrs. Lucy Tlr^ttla 




i.L'i.v \iK.,isis I.-; i.ni-.^AFTB. 

Senator, George Goldthwaite. Mrs. Goldthwaite 
resides at present in Leadville. Col. 

GOOCH, Hrs. Fanny Chambers, author, b 
a native- of Texas, where the greater part of her 
life has been spent. Through her book. ' ' Face to 
Face with the Mexicans " (New York, 1888), she has 
become known to fame. The story of the incep- 
tion, growth, publication and success of this book 
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i^vs a luminous insight intu the charact(.-r of its 
iiuth'jr, nni\ is at thv s^ime time an interesting; illus- 
tration &f the changed 'londitirins of the modern 
American wnmnn's life. Several years ago Mrs. 
(iofxh remwed with htr family to the city of 
Saltiilo, Mcxi'.ij. Sh<.'. who in her American home 
was fam^jiis as a housewiti;. w':nt to Mexico almost 
'intirily ifpi'jrant of th« d. 



lM\n-4 d--v 



. of ; 






s<;l Up h'rr li'imi; ani'itin thorn, expwrtinj; to order 
h'T hous'-hoM alfrtirs .-ifl-r tht: s;ime comfortable 
fashion whirl! in:ide h':r home in Austin, Texas, a 
j.la. .: r,f ta,-,'.- and pl.-nly. The story of the dis- 
lUiisionm-rit told In tii>j o]>eiii[i^ rh:iplers of her 
Ixjok is ex'[iii.siiely ludicrous. To a woman less 
k':':nly alive to the liMMior o( the sitiiulion it would 
havf; if^rn I'-ss profitable as ii l>;swin th;m it proved 
to the author. Aft>.-r a deterniin<^d effort to force 
ih': immovMbli; .M';xi(an cusloins. she found her- 
self coniiielled to yitld U. the iuevilable. She 
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GOOCH. 

Returning after some yean 
Austin, her descriptions of 
her Mexican experiences so entertained her friends 
that she was asked to prepare a series of articles on 
the subject for a Texas newspaper. Mrs. Gooch at 
once set to work. She soon found, however, an 
embarrassment of riches in the abundant material 
her memory supplied, and, abandoning her first 
ttitention. she decided to publish her work in book 
form. Her first intention had been to limit her 
book to her experiences in Saltillo, but the great- 
ness of her overniastcrinE idea soon proved that 
intention loo narrow, ancC putting aside her pen, 
she returned to Mexico, where she spent some time 
in its principal cities, mingling with its people in 
every station. She was fortunate in carrying on her 
new venture to have letters to the leading men and 
women of the Mexican capitol. When the literary 
portion of her work was complete, she went to 
New York and superintended the publication of the 
work. The book at once attracted the notice of 
the leading re\iewers and became very successful. 
The year following the pulilication of "Face to 
Face with the Mexicans " Mrs. Gooch was mar- 
ried to Dr. D. T. Inglehart, of Austin, and has 
since devoted herself almost entirely to her ex- 
tensive domestic and social duties. At present she 
has in contemplation another literary venture, the 
subject of which is to be Texas. 

GOODALB, Hias Dora Read, poet, bom 
in .\iount Washington. Berkshire county, Mass., 
agth Octol>er, [866. Her life and literary career 
have been intimately associated with those of her 
older sister, Klaine Goodale, now Mrs. Charles A. 
Eastman. The story of the childhood and remark- 
able literary achievements of Dora is similar to the 
story of Elaine's early life. At the age of six years 
Dora composed verses that are simply remarkable, 
iu certain qualitiirs of rhythm and insight, forso 
youthful an author. She «as an earnest student, 
and she enthusiastically coiipc-rated with her sister 
in publishiiis ^ niontlily papi;r for tne entertainment 
of the family. In conjunction with her sistershe 
published "Apple Biossomsr Verses of Two 
Children." selected from their earliest work, (New 
York, 1878); " In Berkshire widi the Wild Flowers " 
(18791, and "Verses from Sky Farm," an enlarged 
edition of the preceding volume u88o). Dora's 
verses are no less praiseworthy than those of her 
sister, and the achievements cif these two remarkable 
("iris, when the older was fifteen and the younger 
twelve years of aj;e. set the critics of the world to 
work, and stirred tlu-,n as critics had not been 
stirred bv the work of virtual children since the 
time of Chatlerton. 

GOODRICH, Mrs. Mary Hopkins, ori^- 
nator of village improvement assotialions. bom in 
St<x;kbrid(;e, Mass., in 1814. Her maiden name 
was Hopkins. She inherited the same intellectual 
qualities which niarkeil her cousin. President Mark 
riopkins, of VVilliamstown, with others of the 
name hardly less dislinKuLshed. She was bom 
with a love of nature and a humanitarian spirit 
She w ;ls left an oq>han when barely two years old, 
and wiis bnaight U|> by older sisters. From the 
planlini; of a in-e, when she was five years old, 
dates practically the bi^^jiiming of the Village 
Iniproveiiient Association which has made of 
Stiickbrid^e, Mass , the most perfectly kept vill^e 
in the I'nited Suites. After an absence of many 
years in the South, she returned to lind the village 
cemetery in a neglected state, and she resolved to 
at1em[it to remedy that and other unnecessary 
evils, and. as far as possible, by the aid of children. 
To interest them she had a tree planted for every 
child in town, to care for themselves, and that 
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m1 thdr inleresl in what was iirujeclti! and hook, "Dr. Howell's Family" I Iloston, tKe^J.was 
I for ihe resl of the villagf. A waiebcti writti-n iliiring nionlliK of great physical pain, and 
eel known lis Poverty L^nc, wfiercsmnt t>( tlieni many readers rpgnrd il lis Ifie author's strungest 
; then living, was thus grachtally transformed work. "One Among Many" (lioston, 1884), 
added in Ihe well-earned success of its author, 
and gav(; new evidence of her abili^ to represent 
ru'il life. Another of her well-knou-n stories Is 
■'Christine's Fortune" (Boston), a picture ol Ger- 
man life. "Our Party of Vmr" (lioston. 18871. 
describes a tour in Spain. Perhaps to "IJ<irolhy 
drny" the highest praise is awarded hy critics 
iind literary fnends. 

GOODWIN, MrB. Lavina Stella, .niilhor 
and educator, bom in St Johnshurj', \'t., 4th Feb- 
niary, 1833. Her maiden name was Tyler. When 
between fourteen and fifteen years old she taught a 
district school, and for a few years until her mar- 
riage was alternately teacher and pupil. Circum- 
stances have de\'eloped Mrs. Goodwin's literary 
talent in the direction of versatility rather ihnn 
s|>ecialty. After having conducted departments 
for women and children, and become favoriibly 
known as a writer nf ttnrtrv. :n iht- h(i,-hnii[iK of 
1869 she was made :\~^..<v] ,{.- i.lii.-r .-t ih.- ■■ \\ '.ucli- 
man." in especial 1 li.ir^f nf iw t.miiK ;m^'i\ ,ind 
the connection exi-^i-- -lill, ^itii-r ,111 iniirv.il .ii -.(-r- 

California ana Mexico tested her ability a.s a corre- 
spondent, and she was emploj'ed in that capacity 
in the Philadelphia Centennial and in the Paris 
ExjHisiiion of 1878, her published letters winning 
general admiration. She has produced a number 
of serials, one for a leadint; l.oiulon journal. Two 
juvenile volumes from her pen have appeared, 
■' IJttle Folks" Own " and " The Utile Helper." 



_ of tin.' prelliisl streets in the vilkiyL. A 

constitution tt;us iidc)pled on jlh September, rSw, 
and amended and i-nlarced in scope in 1878. Miss 
Hi^kins became the wife .>( Hon. T. Z. Goodrich, 
whose interest in the work had been hardly less 
than her own, and who till his death never lost it. 
Mrs. Goodrich is not only the mother of e\'ery 
vilUwe improvement society in the United Suites, 
hut the unwearjin^ helper of every one who seeks 
to kindle this love m cliildren, or to rou.se interest 
in their eliiers. 

GOODWIN. Btra. H. B., novelis^ was honi 
in Chesterville, -Me., but she has been a resident of 
Boston, Mass., for many years. She is the daugh- 
ter of the late Heiijamin B. and Elizabeth Lowell 
Bradbury. Her school-life was S]>enl mainly in 
Farminglon Academy, under the tuition of Ale.t- 
ander H. Abbott. She was a successful teacher of 
iris in Bangor, Me., and afterwards she was prin- 
— ' '' the Charlestown Female Seminary. For 
fifteen yeare Mrs. Goodwin has been inti- 
assodaled with the educational work of 
sy College. She is an active member of 
f of trustees and of its executive commit- 

has atw) written and rend to Ihe students 

fellesley m.-my essiiys on art, the studies for 

'' were made m thi- tireat art centers of Eiiropi'. 

she traveled in Kn^'liind, Friince, Germ^uiv. 

"- ain. Her first n.>.i-l i>,i-. ■■\buli;.-" 

, 1S64I. and ua^i l.nnr.iMv ri.rii.-i?. 

Goodwin regnrds il ;ls Ihr Ir.isi n.iiilu >il h,r 

though it was wrillen «jlh ,i» liii:li .111 .11111 

- - -.isa purpose as anv ot lus smcessois. GORDON, Hisa Anna A., author and lem- 

1 b(K>k, " -Sherbrooke " iNew York, perance worker. Umi in Boston, Mass.. aisl July, 

ia a story of New England life. The sue- 1853. Miss Gordon studied for years in the New- 
' that story was insLintaneous. Her third ton high school and in Mount Holyoke Seminary. 
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GORDON. Mrs. I,aura De Force, lauver 

and journalist, was Imm in 1.S411. Her first aiiibi- 
li.Hi was in thi- line of jonrnalisni, and in that slii- 
soon siii'tvi-dcd. tH-foinin;:, in 1X71, tfie editor and 
|.nl>lishi-r of Ihv -nailv l.t-adi-r'- of Slockum. 
I'al.. whirh she aftL-rwards <-nnlinne<l as the '■ i);iilv 
DemiHTal '■ in ( >akland, Cal. Wlnlt- ntlt-iidiiiK llic 
session of the L'alii.irnia lejjislatnre, in 1SS7, for 
the |HiriM)Si- iif re[»irti»f! its proceed I njp for her 
|ia|HT. .Mrs. (Icirdon assistc<l in the |jrei)aration of 
11 liill askin;; the legislature to all.>w the admission 
of wonit-ii to the liar, 'I'hat liill wii.s known as 
■Tlie W.nnan l.awverN Hill." When il was prt- 
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stn.ieiit, she lironnlit :i writ of ninnda- 
«as sni-cessfu!, and a year lalt-r both 
[■ admitted, .Mrs. Cordon was a dili- 
, and in 1S79 was adniilled to the liar. 



GORDON. 

She immediately bcji^aH the prnctice nf her profes- 
sii>n in San Francisco, where she remained for five 
years. She was adniittcd to the bar ot the United 
States Supreme Court, 3rd February, 18S7. being 
the second woman allowed to plead Itefore that 
high court. She is now located in Stnrklon. Cal. 
GORDON, Mrs. S. Anna, pliysician and 
author, l>om in CharlcniDnt, M.iS-S.. gih Januarv. 
[.H^i. (Jn her ialhi-r's side she is a tlesceniiant ot 
Jiihn Steele, who foundiii the colony of f unnt-cti- 
cutand est;iblir;hi-d the Irmn, now' city, of Harl- 
ford. .-\moM^ the disliii^iuislKnl persons In her 
family lineage was Niwih U'elisler. She early 
removed with lii-r [mreiils to Ne«' ^■orl;, where 
she was reareil and took the first year of a iiiUege 
cour.-*' of study, wliicli Has iiflirivards conipleted 
in initials. She was miirried in Wisconsin in rS.^S, 
^> W. A. <;ordon. M. I)., of Wansan. .'^onie 
years previous she had chiirKi-nf tlii-luliis' dt-|iari- 
menl in K.ick River Si-miiiary, :iml >iil)s,<|vieii11v 

Collie.'' The"irinHp:iVhii/nriYi'^'si'aie''\i.rm"Ll 
School of VVisi-iinsin, which «as >ooii to liroiiiiied. 
had been tendered her lhrinij,'h tlu- fjr.viTiuir of ihe 
State, and was aw;iitiiig ht-r acci'|)t:iruc. She 
attended teachiTs' inslitvites. wlit-rever luld 
throughotlt the Stale, for tin; jmrixwi' nt :igiialiiig 
the subject uf a noniial srhool. until (Ik- desire- 
became an object accomiilished. After hi-r mar- 
riage she Immedinlely comnieiui'd tlie study .1 if 
mraicine with her husl>^md, atiinded n [Kiriial 
COUTse of lectures, and was called ii|ion by the 
people to assist him in :in cnirtmrdi-niiis; iimctiti-. 
In 1859 and 1S60 they were cuniiectf-d Hilh the 
Smithsonian Institution, takin<; nietei)rolii;;i(-al notts 
and making oiHecliuns for the same. She lillc-d 
an engagement oi one year as associate editor on 
the "Central Wisconsin," and then joined her hus- 
band in Louisville, Ky., where he was slaliomd 
most of the time duriii); the Civil War. She u^is 
a weeklv contributor to the lilerarv columns ai ihe 
I.ouisvifle "Sunday Journal " diirfng the war. She 
has been a member of the Dante SiK:iety since its 
organization, and in tf9i3 and iSK,^ was State editor 
for the Missouri Wcinian's Christian Temi>eranti- 
Union on the Chicago ''Signal." 1>iiring a ri-s- 
idence in Denver, Col., she was the first pers<)rt to 
suf^gest the demand for the newsUiys" home there. 
which she had the up|>ortunity of aiding in estalv 
fishing. She was also assistant su|>en'ntendeut ot 
Chinese work in that city for some time. She is 
the author of a book entitled " C:im|Hns in Col- 
orado," and several payxTs and ]»oems thiit have 
entetwl into other collections. In medicine she is 
a homceopathist. She was graduated in 1S.S9 willi 
honors from the Hahnemann Medical College of 
Chicago. Her home is now in Hannibal, Mn. 

GORTON, Mrs. Cynthia H. R., poet and 
author, bom in (ircal liarriiigton, Berkshire 
county, .Ma.ss., 27th Fchniar\-. 1826. Her father, 
Samuel Roberts, died when she was but one year 
old. At fourteen vears of age she was left an 
orphan, and soon after began iTie supreme struggle 
of her life, to relieve the darkness lliat siihse- 
quentlv folded its sable wings about her. When 
her sight began to fail she «:is a pnjiil in Mrs. Wil- 
lard's Seminarv', Troy, N. Y., where she liwd with 
her widowed mother. Not until the death of her 
mother, and she began to realize the stern fact 
that she was alone in the world. [Ii<1 she yield her- 
self to that grief which, combined with arduous 
application to study, |)rodnred si'\ere inflamnialton 
in her eyes, aggravated by shedding tears. .She 
was thereafter uniihle lo resume lii-r stnilies, her 
fondest hope, and the anxious desire of her sym- 
pathizing friend and teacher, Mrs. Willard. At 



twenly-oiie years of age Miss Roberts became the 
wife of Fred (.lorton, a »ros|>erous t)n[>er manufac- 
turer. Six years after, (luring a most piiinhil and 
lingering illness, the jiall of darkness enconiixissed 
her, and she w!is hlinil. With the return of |>hyN- 
ical strength the natural |>owers of her mind 
became active and pri)lific. (Jne of herfirst efforts 
was the successful rehearsal of an original poem, 
entitled "Adolphus and Olhia, or a Tale of Kan- 
sas." That she |>erfomied with gnat acceptance 
to her audience. Her onitoriral [towers were 
uimsual, and lier remarkable memorj' enabled her 
to recite for one-and-a-half hiinrsa jxtemof histor- 
ical and triigie interest. For the last twenty years 
Mrs. Gortim has lectured m;in^' times before la[^e 
and enthusiastic audiences. She has written many 
serials, stories and |M>eins for the Di-troit 'Chris- 
tian flerald " and other papers and periodicals. 
For the hist lifleeii ye^irs she hiis pro\ed herself an 
ex|H.-rt with the l)]ic-writer. Ikuif; a member of 
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the Shut-in ll;md. this 
her to extend her eff. 
others, by sendio); lov 
many lonely hearts, iicr no 
Mich. During her long lilerar 
become wi<lely known as "Id: 
being her chosen (wn-namc. Si 
called "The Sweet Stngt 
of Michigan," 

GOUGAR, Mrs. Helen M.. onitor and woman 
suffragist, born in Litchfield, .Mich., iHth July, ift4ji. 
From her earliest years Mrs. (ic)ugar li:is lieen an 
intense and unflinching enthusiast for the right. 
At forlv vears of age her hair was pR-maturely 
whitened 'by a bitter and^ hard-fought attempt to 
weaken her (xiwer, in [lolitical circles, by <iclama- 
tion. but, the battle over and her enemii-s citni- 
pletely van<inished, she goes on unflinchingly 
and contests heroindly ft)r wh,-it she In-lieves 
to f>c Ihe right and jvitricrtic course lo a higher 
civilization. In this battle she decided 



UOUGAK. 



COUGAK. 
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_. _ jr the right of women to lake an active part in the aggressive metliuds peculiar tolierpublic work. 
iolitical warfare without being compelled lo endure Their nome in Lafayette, Ind., is one of unusual 
jefamation As a speaker she is earnest, easy, elegance and contfort. Although childless, both 
piihed and at times iinpassionedly eloquent, she and her husband are fond of children and 
yuuiig peuple, and they are seldom without a youth- 
ful guest in the house, the children of her five 
sisters, or other relatives or friends, and sometimes 
a waif of charily, who share the cheery hospitiilily 
of their elegant surroundings. 

GOUI,D, atiBS BlUiabetli Porter, critic and 
author, born in Manchester- by- the-sea, Mass., 8th 
June, 1848 She is the daughter of |ohn A. and 
Elizabeth C. Gould, and is descended from gener- 
ations of worthy Essex county people, including the 
famous schoolmaster, Ezekiel Cheever. Haashe 
never given to the public any other work than her 
" Gems from Wall Whitman" (Philadelphia, iliSg), 
she would be entitled to a lasting place in the liter- 
ary world. No word said of the poet has brought 
a 'deeper expression of thanks from him than the 
essay in the book on his life among the soldiers. 
Her essays on education during the past ten years 
have been valuable additions tu the educational 
thought of the day. One, "John Adams as a 
Schoolmaster," published in pamphlet form, 
attracted the notice of the leading educators of the 
country. Through the courtesy of Charles Francis 
Adams, who called it a must thorough piece of his- 
torical work, it has been placed m the leading 
libraries of the land. Another, " Daniel Webster 
as a Schoolmaster," with other articles on that 
^at statesman, gave her an honorary membership 
in the Webster Historical Society. Those on 
" Robert College " and "Bulgaria under Alexan- 
der," the former tilt only full accounlof that Amer- 

- ■•- r,_._, ^^^j, „fi[(gn_ 



rholly without affectation or or;itoricaI dispkv. 
" e speaks without manuscript or notes, rapidly 
. d convincingly. Her special work in reforms is 
1 legal and political lines, and constitutional law 
id statistics she quotes with marvelous familiarity, 
..len speaking in public. She has been repeatedly 
Idled upon to address special committees in Con- 
Bcss, also the legislatures of Indiana, Illinois, 
ubraska. Iowa, New York, Wisconsin and Kan- 
She recognizes the historical fact that popular 
'niunents are overthrown by corrupt munlcipali- 
She believes that the "home vote" is the 
ply power that can control the proletariat mob of 
we cities, and this causes her to espouse woman 
Hra^ on the platform and with a forcible pen, 
tK> Gongar is the- author of the law granting 
"uiidpal sutTrage to the women of Kansas, and 
— 'iption of the measure was largely due to her 
She proved the correctness of her theory 

xming Leavenworth, the largest dty in the 

e at that time, from slum rule hy the votes of 
.»en. The success which has attended that law. 
■ the interest of political honor and the exaltation 
tf public service, is well known. As a writer she 
Is conrise, direct and liuent. She was for many 
fean a contributor to the "Inter-Ocean" and 
IS still held in high esteem by the management ut 
that Republican organ, notwithstanding her radical 
h^bition party alTiliation. As a business woman 
she is Uiorough, prompt and systematic; as a com- 
panion, cheerful, witty, voluble. In her domestic kuzabeti^ i, i;n 
Bfe she is happy and fortunate, the wife of a man of 

wealth, education and refinement, a successful brought her most coinpUm 

Ltewyer, respected and beloved by all who know ex*Prince himself. Others 

Im, and whose affectionate sympathy, self-poise Froebel," "School Life in 

] financial independence have sustained her in Orphanage in Chattanooga 
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Problem, "havehecomeauthorityonihosesubjects. very substantial way several important enterprises. 
The versatility of Miss Gould's mind, as well as her She has been a mcwt energetic member of the 
conscientious research, are seen in articles pub- Ladies' Benevolent Society, and also of the Asso- 
lished in the Chicago "Law Times," the NewS'ork (iaiicin for the Advancement of Women, and of the 
"Critic," " Literary World." " Independent," Ramahai Associalion. " 



"Christian Union." "New Hngland Magazine," directress of an industrial school for poor children, 
"Woman's Journal," and otliiT periiidicals. Her having worked as a teacher for two years. After a 
article in the "Century," In itiSg. on Pundita Ram- careful personal Examination of the working of su(4i 



abai. was but an outline of the leciuru which, with schools in the East, she was able, with the aid of 
those on Abigail Adams, Hannah Adams, Mary others, lo systematize and give to the school such 
!k>mer\'ille and Caroline Hcrschil, has brought her plans that few changes have since been necessary, 
as an interesting lecturer before the chiff woman's In 1887, wi I h the aid of a generous friend, she 
clubs in Ruslon and vicinity. Resides having organized a cooking school, which proved so suc- 
inspired dubs in the cily of her long residence, cessful that in tlie following year it was incomo- 
Chelsea, Mass., she has been, and still is, an Intel- rated into the public school system. Tothetwolast 
lectual power among tlie society women of Boston, mentioned enterprises she has given much time and 
Brookline, Newton and oiliL-rptacis, by her "Talks strength gratuitously. Circumstances in her home 
on Current Kvenls." Bi-sides her uniciue work in have obliged herof late to give up all public work 
private circles, Miss dould. as an ollicer in philan- with the exception of that connected with the 
thropic oi^anizalions in Boston and Chelsea, has 

struck important chords for more eflicient work, ■ 

especially in the line of reform. Her brochure, 
"How I be<-ame a Woman Sutlragist," isal>ook of 
personal e.\inTience. She has written poetry, a 
volume of her vi-rse, "Str.iy Pebbles from the 
Shores of Thoupht " i Buslon, 1K921, having been 
rtcenlly published. She li.is a novel ready for the 

GOnLD, Hiss Ellen M.. philnnlhropist. bom 
at The Hope, mar Providence, R. 1., 7th January, 
|84,S. Her father, Daniel Gould, was bom in 
Middletown, K. 1.. where his ancestors settled in 
1637. Her mother, an Marie, descended fnim the 
Chases, who Here the earliest settlirs of N^mtiicket, 
was bom in Providence. Birth parents are of un- 
mixed English lineage, and both are by birth and 
education (Juakeis. The father of Klien is the 
eighth in the direct line of descent who has borne 
the nnme of Daniel Gould. In 1S51 the family 
removed to Providence, where they remained till 
1857, when they made a linal renuive tc) D,ivenport, 
Iowa. During the stormy decades in the midifie of 
the century, Mr. and Mr^. Gould took a 



part in the prwressive movements of the time, 
especially the abolition of slavery. Their three 
daughters have inherited a like interest in the phil- 




anthropic efforts of the present. This has been 
especially the case with Ellen. Although naturally 
of^a strong literary bent, a sj-stematic training in 
that direction was rendered im|H)Ssible by delicate 

health in eariy youth and by the impcr.itive nature i 

of home duties. \vt. so eaj;er has been her thirst 
for knowledge and so persistent her efforts in mak- 
ing the most of every o|>portuniIy for self Improv kli.es m. c;orLD. 
ment offered, that no one but herself can discover 

any deficiency. She has contributed sheirt stories church, caHe<l the Post-Ofiice Mission, the duties 
to children's magazines, and has also contributed of which can be perfornied quietly at home. In 
able papers to the various societies of which slie is this ini.ssion she has been a pioneer worker, 
a member. Her sympathies were enlisted during GOWER, Hrs. Ifillian Norton, opera singer, 
the Civil War in a Soldier's Aid Society. She widely known by her stage-name, "Lillian Nor- 
was the only young girl nienilM;r, and she was dii-a," bom in Farmington. Maine, in 18— . When 
sent as a delegate to one of tiie larjje sanitary fain:, she was live years old, her parents removed to 
She has been a member of the Unitarian Church of Boston. .Miuss., where she studied in the New Eng- 
Davenport from Its first organiitalion and at a land Conservator}' of Music. Afler graduatingshe 
critical period in its history did much to ri-store its made an extensive concert tour of the United 
prospenty. Always an advocate of womaji suffrage. Slates, singing with the H.'indel and Haydn Society 
she has (lone all in her power to promote its inter- and wilh Theodore Tliomas's Orchestra. She 
ests. With the help of a friend she organized the visited Europe with Gilmore's Band, and there woo 
first and only suffrage .-Lssoclation in Davenport, distinction as a singer. She decided to remain In 
She has been for many years a memlwr ot the Europe anil to prepare for an operatic career. She 
Library Association and also of the Academy of studied in Milan with San Giovanni. In six weeks 
Science, but circumstances have hindered her from she learned ten operas completely. She sang in 
taking an active part in the work of either. She opera in Brescia, Aquila and Genoa. In St Peters- 
organized a literaiy club for young women, which bu^. Riis<;ia. she won ln-r flnit great triumph as 
had a verv successful course for six years. It was Filina in " Mignon " In 18S1 she went to Paris. 
tailed the Bric-a-Brac Society, and it aided In a She made her debut in that city as Maiguerite in 



I<i<mnod's " Fausl." where she scored one of the 
most brillianl triumphs on record, Mrs. Gower 
Shi 



I She sang i: 



COWER. 



Majesty's Theater, in London, 
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taught in the schools, she did not have the benefit 

of instruction. She iKimed to copy en^avings 

and made several dr^Aings Trom casts, without a 

teacher. After she was grown, she went to Ihc 

Cooper Institute for a short lime, spending a part 

t h da* under the instruction of A. F. Bellows 

btudio, where she worked in colors. She 

i m Ihe Academy of Design school in the an- 

portrait and life classes, and received honor- 



f kcr [nslitule, Brooklyn. N. Y On entering the 
H irker Institute she received Ihe same salary as 
her predecessor, but at the end of the first year her 
method had doubled the number of pupils, and she 
had offers from other large schools that wished to 
secure her services. The board of trustees decided 
to increase her salary tidy per cent, and also gave 
her a further substantial recognition of their appre- 
ciation of her services in a check for a handsome 
amount, accompanied by a very complimentary 
letter. The department increased so that an assist- 
ant was necessary. After eleven years of work she 
broke down under the constant demand on her 
strength, and was obliged to send in her resigna- 
tion. She and her sisters were among the very few 
u i>nien artists whose work was accepted with that 
■ if Ihc mfii to be exhibited in the Centennial of 
!-•'<'. in Philadelphia- Recently she has devoted 
hi r-f If principally to portraits. She is very suc- 
. .-.-.(ul in paiiilhii; s(ii,,ll f>:. tiirL- ,,f . hilJr..-n She 



EiiKland. for liircc yt.ir;, She rf^iumcd 10 llic 
United Slates with tlie reputation of one of the 
jreat queens of the lyric stage. She has a reptr 
tory ot^ forty grand operas at her command. SIr- 
became the wife, in London, of Mr. Gower, a mati 
; «f wealth. Her husband disappeared in a tragic 
manner. He made a balloon ascension from Paris, 
and balloon and men were never heard from afiLT- 
-ward. Mrs. Norton's latest triumphs have been 
■won In Covenl Garden, London. 

G02A, Hiss Anne, humorist, bom in 
Hatchett Creek, Ala.. 4th July, 1871. Her homt 
has always been in her native town, excepting the 
time spent in scliool. Aitliough one of the vfr> 
youngest of the rising writers of the South, Misv 
<ioza has already acquired a wide reputation as a 
writer of humorous and dialect stories. She has 
-chosen the dialect of the people of the Alabama 
mountains, and she has made skillful use of that 
peculiarly Interesting jargon. She is a regular con- 
tributor to the Burlington " Hawkeye." the Atlanta 
"Sunny South," the Cleveland "Plain Dealer," 
the New Orleans "Times Democrat," and many 
other prominent journals. Her success has been 
marked and remarkable. She is a prolific writer, 
and in the quaint people around her she has abtm- 
dantmaterial for her future work. She is distinctly 
original, and hersketches record much that will be of 
interest to the future students of American folk-lore. 

She has published one volume, "The Fall of hasshown pictures in all the principal exhibitions 
Oueen Prudence." thoughout the United Slates. 

GRANB£RT, Hies Vii^rinla, artist, bom GRANGER, Hiss Lottie B., educator and 
in Norfolk. Va. When she was a child, her school officer, bom near Granville, Ohio, iSth Jan- 
parents moved to New York, where they have uary, 1858. Her father, Sylvester Granger, was of 
resided ever since. She early showed a fond- New England descent, and her mother. Elizabeth 
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schoob afforded sufficient tuilion to Miss Gran^r synonymous in Page county .is an ardent friend- 
lo enable her to begin teaching at the age of six- ship has tuken them together into every township 
teen years. For three consecutive summers she where political canvass, school visitation and tem- 
followed teaching, when her desire to add to her perance work have made Iheir interests common, 
education had become so great that she made for 
herself a way to gratify this anibititm. Through the . 
cooperation of the president of Shi:parclson College, 
then Young Ladies' Institute, she was enabled to 
complete a classical course of study in that excellent 
institution, deserving a meilal lor her brave and 
sterling character as well as a diploma for her 
mental proficiencv. She was p;raduated in 1880, 
and spent the following year m Kans:is, and the 
next five years in Slienandnah, la., occupied 
with the duties of the scliool-room. In 1886, 
having been elected to the otHce of county super- 
intendent of the public schiHils of I'age county, she 
held the position for six ye^irs. and by the excel- 
lence of her work made for lu-rsdf a name that is 
State-wide among ediicaturs. At the annual meet- 
ing of the Iowa Stale Teachers' Association, held 
in Des Moines in 1888, she was unaniniou.sly elected 
president, being the second woman ever chosen to 
nil that honorable place during tlie thirty-five years 
of the organization. She has also l«-en a member of 
the Kducalional Council, which is the senate of the 
teachers' association. From its organization she 
has served on the beard of managers of die Iowa 
Slate Teachers' keading Circle. She is an active 
Sunday-school and temi)erani'e worker. Is a Chau- 
tauqua graduate, a ready speaker, a forcible writer 
and of mannitic presence on the platform. De- 
clining a fourth term of service as county superin- 
tendent. Miss Granger, never being salisfiecl with 
present attainments, will pursue a pcwt-graduate 
course of study in the Chicago University. Since 

^P ' ^^^^^^^^^^^^m Being of an unassuming disposition, Miss Granger 

^ ^^^^^^^^^^H seldom pa.sses, on cliance acquaintance, at her 

true worth. A close observer, however, will dis- 
cover beneath her un pretentiousness an equipoise 
of character, a cool decisive judgment, a penetrating 
eye and an activity of thought. 

GRANT, Mrs. JuHa Dent, wife of General 
L'lysses S. l^rant, the eighteenth President of the 
United States, Ixirn in St. Louis, Mo., 26th January, 
1836. She is a daughter of Frederick and Ellen 
u» »■ i ""^" " ' ^H^^ Wrenshall Dent. Her grandfather, Capt. George 

\ ^^J ^^W^B Dent, leil the forlorn hope in Fort Montgomery, 

it «^^^^ ^^^^l^& when it wasstormed by .^1ad AnthonyWayne. On 

P ^^^L*** ^^^^B^M ^^^ nioHier's side she is descendeo from John 

r ^^E^ ^^^HHl Wrenshall. an Fnglish Puritan who settled In Phil- 

adelphia, I'a, She hegiin to attend Miss Moreau's 
boarding-school in ifi.^fi. au<! she remained in that 
sch(«>l until iS.ii Returning home in that year, 
she met Liiuleiiaiit V. S. Grant, then staliuiied in 
Jelfersoii Barracks, in .St. Louis. She became his 
wife 12nd Aufiiist, 1S48. They lived in Itetroit, 
Mich., until 1S52. and then went to Sackelt's Har- 
bor, N. Y., wher<- C.-iptain Grant was statiotied. 
\\'hen Captain Grant was ordered to California, 
Mrs. Grant nturned to St. Louis, her health not 
being strong enough to endure so great a change of 
cliiiiate. During; the Civil War she remained much 
of the lime nv.n hir husband. She was with him 
ill City Point in the winter of 1864 and 1865, and 
slie accompanied him to Washington when he 
v'[KLi]Ni.\ (iKANiiEMV. returned with his victorious army. She for eight 

years filk-d the arduous position of mistress of the 
herelectiontooffice, herhomehasl>een inClarinda, White House in a most charming manner. Her 
la., where she is a member of the household of ri^-girne was marked by dignity, simphcity and 
Mr. and Mrs. Kdwin Hi:nshaw. The names of home-like ways that endeared her to all who came 
Mrs. Henshaw and Miss (Iranner are almost into contact with her. She accompanied her 
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Ffausband around the earth. Af^er General Grant's 
^dealh. Congress loted her a pension of fs.oou a 
J yenr. Herfamily consists of liiree children, Fred- 
K^erick Dent Grant. Ulysses S. Grant, jr., and Mrs. 
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there was a decision by the department, on the 
stren^ of false representations made to the de- 
partment, prohibiting brokers or iheir clerks from 
getting any information from customs officials with- 
out an order from the different importers, thus 
making her beginning doubly hard. 7~h;it neces- 
sitated her calling upon every importer in the city, 
securing his signature to a petition asking for any 
and all mformatlon regarding each firm's importa- 
tions. In 1890, in connection with brokerage, she 
took up an agency for tin-plates, and she handles 
lirj^ (juaniities of that article. The greater amount 
of tin-plates arriving at Cincinnati between January 
and July, iSgi, went through her office, and her 
undertaking has proved very successful. She occu- 
pies a unique position, and her success in thai 
arduous line of work is another demonstration of 
the truth that women can conduct business that 



NiUie Sarloris, She now lives in New York City, 
occupied much of thi- lime wiih literary jabots. 

GRASER, Hiss Hulda Reerina, custom 
house broker, born in Montreal, Canada, aard June, 
1869. In 1870 the family removed to Chicago, 111., 
where, in the great fire of 1871, they lost ^1 their 
property and nearly lost their lives. Her father, 
Ernst G. Graser, was a native of St. Galle.i, 
Switzerland, where he was born in 1S43. He canic 
lo America in 1S67 and settled in Montreal. Her 
mother was a resident of Zurich, Switzerland. 
After the loss of their home and propertv in 
Chicago, the family went to Cincinnati, Ohio, when- 
they began life anew. Mr. Graser, who was a 
thoroughly educated man and could speak several 
languages well, secured employment uith the gov- 
ernment. He also pave private instruction in 
'(breign languages. He remained in the custom- 
.'faouse leu years, after which time, in 1882, he 
Iffipencd what is called a customs brokerage busi- 
ness, and one year prior to his death, which oc- 
curred in 1884, he took into partnership with him 
his older daughter, styling the firm E. & M. Graser. 
After his death the daughter continued the busi- 
aeas until her marriage, in 1885, to Dr. E. H. 
Rothe, when she sold it. Hulda, the younger 
daughter, was educated in the Cincinnati Iree 
schools, and in 1S85 she was employed as clerk 
and then as cashier in a wholesale and retail notion 
hottse. She afterward studied stenography, did 
<ome reporting and helped on the senatorial investi- 
gation, in the above capacity, and in the fall of 1SS6, 
when seventeen years old, opened a new office as 
Oma broker and forwarder, her sister's succes- 
._. having sold out to her present competitor. In 
18^7, about five months after she commenced, 




I \.ii K j;rc,\i I, in.-, simini judgment, originality and 
iiiilirint; industrj', 

GRATES, Hrs. AdeUa C, educator and 
author, bom in Kingsville, Ohio. 17th March, i8ai. 
She is the wife of Dr. Z. C, Graves, a noted edu- 
cator both north and south, founder and for forty 
years president of Mary Sharp College, in Win- 
chester, Tenn. She is the daughter of Dr. 
Daniel M. Spencer and Marian T, Cook, and a 
niece of P. K. Spencer, the originator of the Spen- 
cerian system of penmanship. The mother of hlrs. 
Graves was a woman of fine intellect. Her people 
were wealthy and cultured, all the men havmg for 
generations had the benefit of collegiate educa- 
tion. Her father especially e.'ccelled in the Greek 
and Latin languages. Perhaps one of the most 
critical lingui^^ts of the time u as his youthful grand- 
daughter. For years she taught classes of young 
men in languages in the Kingsville Academy, who 
desired her instructions in preference to all others. 
Many of them have since attained positions as 
lawyers, ministers, physicians, presidents and 
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Erofessore of colleges. The present presklent of GRATIS, Hiss HaryH., Unitarian n 
eyrout College, in Syria, Asia Minor, was for some born in North Rendin);. Mass, nth September, 
time a student u'ith her, especiallvin tlie I^atin Ian- 1839. Her parents were Eben Graves and Hannah 
Kuag<.-. Mrs. Graves may be siiici to have inherited M. Campbell Graves. Her malemal ancestois, the 
the poetic temperament from both sides of the 
house. The Mary Sharp College under Dt. Craves' 
presidency ac<iuired a national reputation, and he 

avere that its success was owing quite as mui-h to ' 

her wise counsels and mana);enient as to his own ' . 

efforts. There wt-re few positions in the college 
she did not, at seme time, occupy, save that of 
mathematics. For thirty-two years she was matron 
and professor of rlietoric. Inlles-lettres, elocution 
and English composition, at dillirretit times, as 
need be, teaching Frcmli, ancit-nt history and 
ancient geoRraphy, English liter;iiure. or whatever 
else was reiiuired. The published works of Mrs. 
Graves are " Seclusaval, or the Arts of Roman- 
ism" (Memphis, Tenn., 1S70;. a wnrk written to 
detL-r Protestants from sending children to Catholic 
schools, and "Jephtha's Daughter," a dr.-ima, 
(Memphis, 1S67I. Besidis these are tuo priie 
stories. TwcKe or thirteen small volumes were 
also compiled Irom the Siiutheni Child's Book, at 
the request o( the Southern iSajiiist Satibath School 
Union, (or the use ol Sabbath-schools. Mrs. 
Graves for years e<liled and wnitt- for that 
publication. She wrote the "Old Testament Cat- 
echism in Rhyme" (NiLshvillc, Teim., 1859), on re- 
quest uf th(^salne society, for the use of the colored 
people while still slaves, for which she received 
twenty cents a line, they, her employers, siiying, 
they knew of no one else thiit could do it. Her 
iinpiiblislied piionis are numerous. Mrs. Graves 
has found a place in "Woman in S^icred ScmR," 
.md "SoutliLmd Poets, " and she is mentioned in the 
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was graduated frorn the State Normal School, 
Salem. Mass., in Fcbniary. r.Siii). She taught in 
the public schools i.f her native town and ofSouth 
Danvers, now Peabody, M:iss. She was inclined 
to literature and wrote lor the " Ladies' Repository' 
and other journals. She tcKik a theolc^ical course 
of study under Rev. 01>ni[)ia Rrown in VVeyuioinh 
Mass., and in Brid>;e!"jrt, Conn., preaching occa- 
sion.illy in llie nei^'hlHiriiig towns. In the summer 
of iSfi9 she siipphcd the pulpit of the I'nii-ersalist 
Church in North Reading, Mass. In the stunmer 
of iS7oshepreaclic(i In Karlville, 111. On Decem- 
ber, I4'li. if^ri. shew.isri'^ularly ordained as pastor 
of the Tnilarian Chur. h in MansfieUi, Mass., having 
already preailied one year for that societv. In 
iSfii she hail [lastoral charge of the Unitarian 
Soi-ietv ill H.irabiio, Wis. She has done some 
niissi„nar>- work in the West, mainly in Illinois and 
adjoining Slates. In ih.s.s and 1SS6, while living in 
Chicago, she assisted in the londuct of " Manford's 
}i\a£m»K." acting as literary editor. For one year 
she was secretary of tlie Women's Western (jni- 
tiirian Conference. At present her strength is not 
sullicienl to allow her to <io the full work of the 
ministr)'. and she is devoting herself to literary 
work. She contributes iKcasionaliv to the " Chris- 
tian Register." the "Commonwealth," the Boston 
"Transcript," the "lA^ader" and other journals. 
GRAV, Mrs. Jennie T., temperance worker, 
bom in Pilot Grove, Iowa, 16th September, 1857. 
cxtraor- Her father, Stephen Townsend. was of English 
business descent. Her mother was of Welsh atjd English 
illars per descent. She was reared in the failh of the Quaker 
Church. From her father she inherited literary 
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taste and ability, and froin her mother a fearless Barzillai Gray in 1859, and her removal to Wyan- 
firmness for the right. She always showed an in- dolte, Kansas Territory, and afterwards to Leaven- 
tense love for books and at an early age made her- worth, she entered upon many enterprises in the 
self acquaiated with a lar^e nuinl>er of the best line of charities, church extension, the upbuilding 
of State and county expositions, and was a promi- 
, , ■ nent mover in the Centennial exhibit for Kansas in 

^e^.' Philadelphia in 1876. She was a contributor or 

- . 'V correspondent to the leading magazines and papers 

of Kansas and to the eastern press. The orphan 
asylum in Leavenworth was debtor to the appeals 
of her pen for recognition and assistance. The 
"Home Record," of the same city, was an out- 
erowth and exponent of her deep and abiding 
interest in the welfare and elevation of women. 
The compilation of the Kansas " Home Cook 
Book," for the benefit of the Hume for the Friend- 
less, was and is still a source of financial strength to 
the mstitulion, more than ten-thousand copies hav- 
ine been sold. She has been for twenty years one 
oithe officers of the board of control for the Home. 
As editor of the home department of the " Kansas 
Farmer" for some years she showed both sympathy 
and interest in a class who by force of circum- 
stances are largely debarred from intellectual pur- 
suits. As one of the original founders and first 
president of the Social Science Club of Kansas and 
Western Missouri, she has given an impetus to 
intellectual culture in those localities, and through 
skill, tact and personal infiuence has seen the 
organization grow from a small number to a mem- 
berehip of five -hundred of the brighiest women of 
the two States. I'o these latx>rs have been added 
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authors. From Iowa her father removed with his 
family in the spring of 1865 to Fountain City, Ind., 
near the place of his nativity, where the remainder of 
her childhood was spent. She and her older sisters 
identified themselves eariy in life with the temper- 
ance cause, and they are still active, enthusiastic 
workers in the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union. She became the wife of Dr. C. F. Gray, of 
Winchester, Ind., 18th December, 1878. Her hus- 
band not only encourages her in every good word 
and work, but supplies with lavish hand all the 
financial assistance which she may feel called upon 
to bestow in any good cause. She consecrated her- 
self wholly to Christian work in the spring of 1889, 
and since then she has been led into more active 
service in the line of temperance. At present she 
is president of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union of Randolph county, Ind. in all her travels 
from ocean to ocean and gulf to lakes she has tried 
to carry the strongest possible influence for temper- 
ance, often finding suitable occasions for advocating 
her theme in a modesi but convincing way. 

GKAT, Mrs. Hary Tenney, editorial writer 
and philanthropist, bom in Brookdale, Liberty 
township, Susquehanna county. Pa., 19th June, 
1833, and became a citizen of Kansas by adoption. 
Her fitness as a leader in the struggles and labors 
of the new State was the result of a thorough train- 
ing in her father's theolc^cal library, supplemented 
by a course of study in tiie Ingalls Semmary, Bing- 
hamton, N.V.,and continued in a Pennsylvania semi- 
nary. After she was graduated, she was for several 
years preceptress in Binghamlon Academy, On 
the editorial staff of the New York "Teacher" for 
two years her influence was felt among the teachers 
of the State. After she became the wife of Judge 
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scientific attainments unusual among women, and 
artistic work of much merit, 

OSQATORBX, Urs. Elixa, artist, bom in 
Manor Hamilton, Ireland, 2sth December, 1819. 
She was the daughter of Rev, James Calcott Pratt, 
whoremoved to New York in i&(o Eliza became 
the wife, in 1849. of Henry Wellington Greatorex, 
After marriage she studied art with 
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Wiiliam H. Witherspoon and James Hart, in New 
York, with £mile L.imbimt. in Paris, and wiih the 
instructsrs in the I'ltiakuthL-k, in Munich. In iSjg 
Lhe studied elchiiiR with C H. Toussaint. She 
visited Europe in [S6i and 1S70. spin ding s>-vt-ral 
years, studying in Italy ana Cirrmany. In i^'iH shu 
aas made a member of the National Academy of 
Desi-,;n, in New \'ork City. She w.is the first wuman 
m-miit-r of that organi/atiun, ;ind she w as the tirst 
wiim.in tf> belong to the Artists' Fund Soriety, of 
Nl-w York. Her rt-puLitinn as anariLst r- sis largely 
on her pin-and-ink skelrln s, m.my of i*liii h have 
apiH;;ir<-ilinlioi.k fnrm, lilliin; f.^ur l^irye volumes. 
.She has piiint.d many n..l.Lij|e nii tures in oil. Her 
work is of a sin-ul.trlv t;r..-,.I <iu.ililv. Her heme is 
in New York Cilv, 11. r Iwn d,iu,;htLrs have in- 
herit..! her anislil- i.deius. 

GRBBN, Anna Katharine, hef. Roklfs, 
Ansa Katiiakink Cnkkn. 

GREEN, Mrs. Julia Boynton, [Kiel, liom in 
South Byron, (iiri.st-e couriiv. N. Y., i^Wi May, 
1.S61, When she was lifli-n v.irs old, she Hnd her 
old. r sister entered limh.im Ci.iver.iLv. in LeRov, 



(iKKKN. 

disturbed by so many changes and divetsions. but 
Mrs. Green has found time to write some stnkingly 
exi-clleiit poelrv'. Most of tier work h,is appeare.^ 
in local Journals and in the Boston "Transcript." 
She hits published one volume of poems, '' l.m«s 
and Interhnes''( New York, 1S871. 

GREEN, Mrs. Hary £., physician, bom i". 
.Machias, N.V., 6th August, 1S44. Both her parents 
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were of New IJiyland stiik. Tlu-y moved to 
Mirhif;aii, ulien she was v'.r>' young, and with 
hrnit.d means ihey were obliged to endure all the 
hardships of Jill iiieer life. As there were no brolhets 
in the faniilv. hltle M.irv worked both mdoors and 
oiildiMjrs, pieierriiig the hitler, uiilil, the htlle house 
being built and a few iiires iiboiit It cleared, she 
was allowed to think aboiil fdueatinn. She went 
to a n<;ij;libors, several nnles distant, where she 
worked lor her board and began to attend 
stlioul At loiirleei! vears of aj;e she passetl 
the reiinired eN.iniin.ili.'ii and be-.m to teach, 
her salarv beiiij; Uvu d..Uars a week, with the 
privileLie of boardm;; round. Shu was s.xm nblelo 
enlerlll.vetCulleKe, Tliere she e.iriied her own 
wav, ihielly hv diiint: boiiscwork, and pirtially so 
in'olierlin C'..lle^e, whi. Ii she attended later. 
While yet in her leriis, s.ie rcali/.vd the necessity of 
rhoosmg sonii; life uoik for herseir. :ind as she 
desired to pursue the sliiilv of medicine, she (luietlv 
del.miiiu-d to do so. rndaunted bythe criticism 
of herliunds, in iSi,,,. alter .-ne year's study with a 
ph\sKi.in. Miss C.reen entered the New York Med- 
ii-.il College. She w.is soon i hosen as,sistant in the 
dieimral l.ilv .r.ilorv. andbesides that work, ever)- 
evening foumi livr. knife m hand, making the dis- 
sections to l>e used cm the lollowmg daytw the 
il.'nionslr.ilor of anatomv. She entered Beflevue 
i 1 lospilal and remained there, in spite of the hisses 
L and in^iiiis whu h die stndenls felt in duty bound to 
. oll'T aiiv of the "weaker " sex who presumed to 
■ iKfiS their p.ilhway. Mi^s Cteen's thorough 
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womanliness, as mucn as her stronger qualities, scanty encouragement Mrs. Greene offered llie 

won her cause. On account of its hospital advan- hunioi'ous sketch to "Godey's Lady's Book," 

tages, the next year she entered the Woman's and it was accepted. She continued to furnish 

Medical College in Philadelphia, and for two years sketches for a year or more, and coiicliidL-d her 

was an interne of the hospital. Ini868shewasgrad- work for the magazine by writing her first storv 

uated from that college with honor, her thesis being proper, a novelette, afterwiird published in book 

entitled "Mediciil Jurisprudence." Two years form under the title "A New England Idyl." 

before graduation Dr. Grei-n became the wife of " Adventures of an Old Maid." a second book, was 

her cousin, Alon/o Clreen, then a practicing lawyer a collection of humorous sketches published lirsl in 

in New York, whithershe wuiit in IS6S and engaged the magazines, and has h;ida sale of over s<.-venty- 

in active practice. Outside of office hi)urs Dr. five-thousand copies. Her religious novel, '' A 

Green'stime was occupied with cliarilable work. New England Conscience," attracted wide con)- 



as she was visiting physici;i[i to the Midnight ment. Though sex'erejy dL'nokinced bysome of the 
•Mission, (he Five Points Mission. Dr. Blaikwell's critics, it w.is regarded by others as a masterpiece 

Infirmary and the Prisim Home for Women. By of coiiden.sed thought and realistic character nraw- 



personal effort she organised and built up a large ing. In 1887-.S3 Mrs. tireene made nn extended 
dispensary for women and children in a neglected tour of southent California anil the Pacific Coast, 
quarter of the city, which was so successful th:i(. and during her stay of several months in l.os 
alter the first year in which over twi>ihousaiTd Angeles and San Diigcj she contributi-d to the 
patients were cared for, it received State and cily newspaper? a series of humorou^; skeiches founded 
suf^jort. Dr. Green's consulting physicians and 
surgeons were ihe most eminent in the cily. In 
1870 she delivered part of a course of lectures on 
medical subjects in connection with Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell. Dr. Willard Parker and others. The 
year after her graduation Dr. Green's name was 
presented for membership lo the New York Medical 
Society, and after a stormy discussion she was ad- 
mitted, being the first woman in America to win 
that opportunity for broader work. Soon after, she 
became a member of the Medico-Legal Societj'. 
Wishing to pursi.c a higher course in the study of 
chemistrj*. ihe applied for admission to Columbia 
College, but her request was not granted. Sh-; 
entered upon a counse of evening lectures given b^ 
Professor Chandler in the College of Pharmacy, 
and, although she could not graduate, as she was a 
woman, thecoveted knowledge was gained. During 
those years of constant mental and physical work 
Dr. Green became the mother of two children. 
She removed in 1873 to Charlotte, Mich., where she 
now resides. There three more little ones came 
into her family. Several years ago she took up 
wood-carving m Cincinnati. While in New York, 
she attended the Cooper Institute lectures regulariy, 
and was otherwise interested in both litera(y and 
art work. Dr. Green has been twice elected health 
ofiicer of the city in which she lives, and has three 
times been elected delegate to the American 
Medical Association by tlie State Medical Society. 
GR^^NE, Hra. Belle C, aulhor,1>om in Pitts- 
field, Vt., i7thMarch, if<44. Her maiden name was 
Colton. and her descent is a mixture of American, 
English and Indian. One of her ancestors on her 

father's side married an Indian princess belonging nF.[-t.r r. riRKBNE. 

to a Mass^ichuseits tribe, and settled in that State. 

Her mother, Lucy Baker, came from Puritan stock, upon the phases of the Uwm, which added greatly 
She died at the age of forty-seven, leaving her to her reputation as a humorous writer. These l:!'^!- 
husl)and and a family of six girls. Isabel, who was mentioned articles constitute her only newspaper 
next to the youngest, was but four years old at the work, with the exceptiim of the "Mill Papers." 
lime. She was taken into the family of a distant regarding the operatives in the cotton-mills, written 
relative living in a New Hampshire countrytown, for the Boston "Transcript" in iH^i and 1S84. 
where she was reared and educated in strictest Mrs. Greene's success thus far has been largely as 
orthodox ways. In 1H68 she became the wife of a short-story writer. Her family consists of her 
M. B. V. Greene, of Nashua. N. H-, where she has husband and one son. 

since made her home. It was not till the year 1881 GREENE. Hlss Prances Nimmo, educator, 
that Mrs. Greene t>egan her literary wurk in earnest, bom in Tuscaloosa, Ala., in the late sixties. She 
Shesent a short storv and a humorous sketch to her is known to the public as"Uixie." She is de 
friend, Mrs. Phelps-\Vard. then Miss Phelps, asking scended through her father from an old South Car- 
f or advice and encouragement. MissPhelpsreplied olina family, and through her mother fn>m the 
with characteristic honesty and kindness that Mrs. best Virginia stock. Her mother's family h.ive 
Greene's voice was doubtless her one great gilt, been literary in taste for several (jenerations. Miss 
andj as mortals were seldom blest with two, she Greene received her education m Tuscaloosa Fe- 
advised her to stick to music, but added, since she male College, where she made an excellent record 
must give an opinion, that she considered the for earnestness and intelligence. Since leaving 
humorous sketch lielter than the story. Upon this school she has made teaching her profession. 
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While teiichinit in n niiiiint; to«n in north Ala- the acknowledged saiisraction of her empl 
tiiknia, she lirst conceived tlie i(li:a of writme When pay-day came around and she denuDOei 
sketches for public:ilion. Her first attempt, " Yan- same compensation that the man had been secur- 
kcus in Uixie," Wiis promptly uccepled by the ing, her request was received with amazemenl. 
The plucky y(jung_girl stood her ground and refused 
to return to the spmdle unless paid at the same rate 
as the man whose place she was filing. She was 
promptly dismissed from the factory, to be recalled 
a few weeks later at increased wages. In 1S40 she 
taught school near Portsmouth, N. H. There she 
formed die acquaintance of Jonas Greene, of 
Maine, becoming his wife in 1841. Mr. Greene 
subsequently became a prominent politician, repre- 
senting his district in each branch of the State 
legislature for several successivt; terms. His suc- 
cess it) life he ascribed largely to the cooperation 
and support of his prudent, {[itelligent ana broad- 
minded wife. Removing with her husband to the 
then somewhat sparsely settled Oxford county, 
Maine, a new and active life opened for her. While 
performing faithfully her duties, she found time to 
enter \igorously into the philanthropic and reform 
work of the times. Early becoming a convert to 
the "Water Cure" system of treating the sick, she 
familiarized herself with it and soon developed a 
remarkable ability for the care and treatment of the 
^ick. Physicians and medicines were unknown in 
her household, and her skill was in demand in the 
community. In 1850 Mrs. Greene began to es- 
pouse the anti-slavery cause. She, with a few kin- 
dred spirits, gathered the country women together 
and organized anti-slaveij societies. Literature 
was distributed, "Uncle Toms Cabin" was read 
far and near, and many stirring articles from her 
pen appeared in the local paiiers, and sentiment 
against the system was rapidly created. During 




Phi hi del phi a "Times." Since th^it lime she has 
conlributed to that i>iipcr many letters on southern 
alfairs. She also writes for the Bimiingliam "Age- 
MeruUr' and other southern papers. She has 
directed her efforts as a writer toward brinpng 
about a Ijetler state of feeliiij; tjetweeii the sections 
by giving the jn.'ople of the North a correct under- 
standing (if tile iie}>ro and his ccjndition, and also 
of the temper of the S'lUlhem whites. Besides 
writing in prose, she sometimes writes verse, but 
has piililisoi'd only oni- poem. 

GRBBNE, HrB. XoaUa Morton, reformer 
and author, bom in Ashburnliam, Mass., 33rd 
May, 1819. She is a descendant from sturdy New 
England ancestors. Her filher, Henry Willard, 
blacksmith and fanner, remuvit. from \'ermont and 
settled in Ashburnliam in the early ye:irs of the 
present century. IJereft of both pari-iils in early 
childhood, she was deprived of schooling and 
thrown upon lier own resctiin-es at the age of thir- 
teen years. She obtained cniplo)'iiii.-iit in a woolen 
factoiyin Dedham. Mii.ss., and worked for several 
years for the pittance of one to tH'o dollars [>er 
week and board, working fourteen hours a day. 
There, upon the heads of bobbins, she learned to 
write. Notwillistaniliiig her long hours of labor, 
she found time for coiistanl imiiroveniMit bv read- 
ing and study, ilir h.il.its ofslriit eniniHny en- 
aliied her to save a jmrliim of herwat;es, ami at the 
age of seventet^n she had one- bund red -fifty dollars 

in the bank. Then came her first revolt against L.-ns.v mi.rto.s- (ikkenk. 

the injustice shown to women in industrial pursuits. 

(Iross discrimination in the matter of wages was the Civil War Mrs. Greene's patriotic labors were 
made, simply on the groiitul of si-x. Called upon untiring. When hospital supplies were called for, 
: time to t.ikc a mini's place at a spindle, she she sp.nt much time in collecting, preparing and 

Mrs. Greene s newspaper 
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contributions for years covered a wide raoRe of sub- 
jects. The temperance and suffrage causes were 
early championed by her and have ever commanded 
ber best service of pen and voice. In 1869 she 
removed with her family to Manassas, Va., where 
her husband died in 187J. With advancing years, 
Mrs. Greene has withdrawn largely from active 
fjillanthropic work. 

GILSBNE, Miss Uarj A., lawyer, born in 
Warwick, R. 1., 14th June, 1S57. She is a lineal 
descendant of Roger Williams, and also of John 
Greene, the founder of the fnnious Greene family 
of Rhode Island, prominent in the military and civic 
afTalra of the State and the nation. Her Re\'olu- 
tionary ancestor. Colonel Christopher Greene, the 
gallant defender of Red Hank on tlie Delaware, was 
a cousin of General Nathariitl Greene. Miss 
Creenebegan the study of law ill 1885, inorderlobe 
able to manage her mvii business affairs and to assist 
other women to do the same, blie took Ihe full 




course of three years in the liostnii University Law 
School. graduati[ig in 1S88 with the degree of Bach- 
elor of Laws, tnagna cum laudi; being the third 
woman to graduate from the school. She was at 
once admitted to the Suffolk bar, in lloston, becom- 
ing thus thv sec-ond woman member of the Massa- 
chusetts bar. After practicing ei;;htecn months in 
Boston, she returned to her native State. She- now 
resides in Providence, where she is eng.igcd in the 



self unable to endure the st 
although she was suicessful in that line of work. 
For that reason she has never applied fur admission 
to the Rhode Lsland bar, her standint;atthe.Uuston 
ter being sufficient for the kind of work she is at 
present doing. Shu is a rt.'gular lecturer upon busi- 
ness law for women in Lasell Si'niinarj', Auburn- 
bale, Mass., the firrit girls' school to give systematic 
lnarraction in principles of law. Among her literary 



productions are a translation from the French of Dr. 
Louis Frank's ess;iy, "The Woman Lawyer." 
which appeared in the Chicago " Law Titnes," and 
the original articles: " Priviltreed Communications 
in the Suits between Husband and Wife." in the 
"American Law Review " ; "The Right of Ameri- 
can Women to Vote and Hold Public Office," in 
the Boston "Kvening Traveller": "A Woman 
I-awyer," and a sirries of articles upon "Practical 
Points of Kveiy-Day l^w," in the "Chaulauijuan." 
Miss Greene is finnly impressed with the imp-ir- 
tance to all women of a practical knoivledge of the 
principals of business law, and in all her profes- 
sional work she endeavors to educate her hearers 
and readers in those most necessary matters. As 
a public speaker she is verj- successful. She always 
speaks without notvs and with great fluency and 
felicity. At tlie fortieth anniversary of the first 
woman's rights convention, celebrated in Boston in 
J.-muary, 1S91, Miss Greene was invited to speak 
for " Women in Law " as the representitive of that 
profession. She is not, however, identified in any 
way with the woman suffrage movement, possess- 
ing, as she does, tliat spirit of conservatism mingled 
with independence winch has always characterized 
tlie people of Rhode Island. She Delieves that her 
mission is to educate women to an intelligent use 



GREENLEAP, Mrs. Jean Brooks, woman 
Butfragist, born in Bernardstun, Franklin county, 
Mass., ist Octolier, 1832. She is the daughter of 
John Brooks, Mn.. and Mar>'Ba.sconi Brooks. Dr. 
Brooks wasa man of decided opinions, a liberal in 
both religion and pililics, and had the courage of 
his convictions His ideas were advanced, fur his 
time, with regard to the trniuiiig of his daughters 
for lives of usefulness and independence, and the 
cuhivatioii of a habit of independent tliought on 
matli-rs of vital interest. Mrs. Brooks, a (icvoted 
mother, was very domestic in her taste, caring «ell 
for her household, and. although an invalid, 
actively alive in alleviating the wants of those less 
fortunate in life th.in herself. Jean was the y<ning- 
esl of tlie six children of 1 )r. Brooks who lived to 
advanced years. Her soliool lite u';is limited to 
a few years in the public scliools and academy of 
her native village, supple met ited by tu'o tenus in 
Melrose Seminary, inWest Bratlleboro, Vt. Attlie 
age of seventeen years the conlirnied invalidism of 
her mother necessitated tlie ending of school life, 
and from that time until her marri^tj-e, three years 
later, she assumed largely the cares and duties of 
her father's household. Her interests in the rights 
and uToiigs of woman was early awakened while 
listening to the spirited remonstrance of a widowed 
aunt, Airs. Willard, against pajing t;ii;es U[>oii 
property that she had acquired by her own exer- 
tions, when she h.id nore|iresentational theiMjIls, 
while a miserable ilruukani in the neighborhood, 
who was supported by his wife and 'laughter^;, and 
who owned no properly, was allowed to vote in 
o[^>osition to what both she and Ihe wife and 
daunliters of the drunkard l)elleved to be for the 
best iiileresls of the coniinunily. Since 1862, tlie 
yeai of Mre. Greenleafs m:irnat;e to Halbert S. 
Greenleaf. herhfe has be^'np.issed quietly at home. 
Her husband has given btilh niilil.iry and civil 
service to his country, havinjr commanded the 
.S^nd Massachusetts Voluniecis in the late war for 
the L'nion, and is uoh' serving his second term as 
member of Congress. He is in full sympathy with 
his wife in her views respecting the cnfninchine- 
iTient of women. The changes Drought about by 
the war made a residence in Louisiana neeessan- 
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for a few years, but for the last twenlv-four years, GRS^NWOOD, Grace, see Lippincott, 

Rochester, N. V., has been the home of their Mks. Sara Jane. 

adoption. The cause of woman suffraRe is most GREGORY, Mrs. Blizabetli Goadby, au- 

dear to Mre. Greenleaf, For its sake she is ready thor, bom in London, England, asih April, iSu. 
She came to the United States when young. iSie 
is the only daughter of the late Dr. Henry Goadby. 
]■'. L. S., author of "Animal and VeRetabie Phj-si- 
ology." a[id well known in the scientilic world thirty 
years ago through his valuable origiiiai work in the 
field of rnicroscopical investigation. Elizabeth 
Goadby became the wife, in 1855, of John Gregory-, 
a civil engineer and author in Milwaukee, VVis. 
She hassinceresidedrn that city, and was for eleven 

{ears a teacher in the Milwaukee public schools, 
ler name has been familiar in n>.-wspaper llleraturi: 
of the Ncrthwest since 1B61, when shi; first began 
to write for tlie press. She has written on indus- 
trial and social topics. As a translator of French 
and German, in the deparlment of .'iction and biog- 
raphy, shg has done sojue excellent work. She 
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and happy to make all needful sacrifice. For (he past 
three years she has l>een |irt-sident of the Woman's 
Political Club of Rochester, and in December. 
1890, was elected 10 suic.'ed Mrs. I.illie Dt-vereux 
Blake as the pri'sident of the New York Slate- 
Woman's SuffraKe AsSfK-iation. 

GREENWOOD, Hiss Eliaabetli W., tem- 
perance ri'formur, bom in Bnwklyn, N. Y., in iK;i). 
Her father was a lawyer. She was converted at 
ihe age of fuurtetn and turned from a fashionable 
life to ht'r books and to philnnlhropic work. 
She was educali'd in ISrooklyn hleights Seminary 
and was gniilualtd in JK69. She took a post- 
^duate course an<1 S]icnt some lime as a teachiT 
in that sch(K>l. giving instnictiun in the higher 
branches and weekly lectures to the junior and 
senior classes. When the Woman's Ti-mperance 
Crusade opined, she enlisted at once. Her 
l>eculiar talents lilted berfur good work for temper- 
ance, and she has bi'en conspicuous in the white- 
ribbon movement thruughout the State and the 
nation. Wlu'ii siii'ntilk teinper.mce iiislmclion in 
the New York schools was biing provided for, .Miss 
Greenwood did inniorlant work with the legisla- 
ture, as State su]>ennteii[lent of that department. 
She served as national superintendent of juvenile 
work. She has for years served as president of the 
Woman's Christian Tiniperaiice Union on the 
Hill in Brooklyn, as superintendent of its juvenile 
work, and as lecturer and e\ iingelist. She spends 
her summers in the Rcrkshire Hills, Mass., where 
she preaches on Sundays to large andienci-s. In 
iSSB she was made super! men dent of the evange- 
listicdepartmentofthe National Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union. In iS.lg she visite<l ICurope, 
and there she continued her reform elliirts. 




has raised tu m.iiihoud ,1 family of three sons, two 
of whomMresliinivi.ig, 

GREGORY, Mrs. Mary Rogers, artist, bom 
in Apalaihitula, I'Li., 6tli May, 1^46. Her maiden 
name was Mary lll.ind Rogers. Her father, 
Cliarlcs Kogers. was a prominent cotton merchant 
of Colurnliiis, C,a. I Ter paterttal ancestors were 
dislinuiiisliid Ri-vohnimiary heroes. Among them 
were tlie celebrated I'httt family of Dutchess countv. 
New Yi)rk. Due of them, Zephadiah Piatt, was 
the first S.nator elected by the SUiteof New York 
to the (irst Congress of the United States. Another, 
Richard Platl, was aid>de'Camp to General Mont- 
gomery at the fall of Quebec. On her mother's 
side she belongs to the Virginia families of Bland and 
SpotLswood, and she is closely connected with the 
familjr of the artist Ri-mbrandt Peele. She became 



Gregory is one of the most distinguished artists of 
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the South. She has painted many portraits of to the enfranchisement of women. She became a 

Erominent men and women. Among her best- member of a Unitarian Church, in which there were 
nown works are portraits of Hon. Ben. H. Hill, no distinctions based upon sex. There she corn- 
Judge James Jackson, Henry Grady and Mary E, menced the work of occasional preaching. She 
found the pulpits of Unitarian churches freely opened 
to her, and in northern New Rngland also the pul- 
>- pits of Free-will Baptists, Mcthodi-its and Congrt'- 

gational churches. She was one of the founders 
Ot the New Century Club, of Philadelphia. She 
was also one of the founders of the Pennsylvania 
I Woman Suffrage Association, and is still its presi- 

dent. 

GRIFFITH, Urs. Eva Kinney, journalist 
and temperance worker, born in Whitewattr, 
Wis., 8th November, 1832. She is a dnuchtcr of 
Francis Kinney and Sophronia Goodrich Kinney. 
She was educated in the Whitewater Slate Normal 
School and as graduated in the class of 1871. 
She entered journalism and wrote for the Detroit 
"Free Press," "Ponieroy's Democrat," thi; Edu- 
cational Weekly." the Cincinnati "Saturday 
Night" and many other journals. Overwork 
broke her health in 1S78, and >>he was not able to 
resume her pen to any great extent until 18S3, In 
1879 she went to Kansas for her health. In 1880 
she became the wife of Charles E. Griffith, and 
Ihey moved to St. Louis, Mo. The marriage 
proved a mistake. They si.*i>,i rated, and Mrs. 
Oriffilh returned to Whitewater and entered the 
temperance field. She was made lecturer and 
. organizer of the Wisconsin Woman's Christian 

Temperance Union forseven years. Her illustrated 
lectures won her the name of ■ Wisconsin Chalk 
Talker. ' ' She wrote temperance lessons and poems 
for the "Temperance Banner" and the "Union 
Signal." She has published a temperance novel, 

MAKV koci:rs c 

Etrj'Bn. The legislature of Georgia paid her the 
high honor of appointing herto pamt the full-length 
portraits of Hon. Alex. Stephens and Hon. Her- 
schel V. Johnson, These pictures adorn the walls 
of the new capitol in Atlanta. She holds a life 
membership in the Academy of Fine Arts In Phila- 
delphia, where she studied for several years. She 
also worked in Cooper Institute and has had train- 
ing under several noted European artists. 

GHEW, Ulsa Hary, anti-slavery agitator and 
preacher, bom in Hartford, Conn., isi September, 
1S13. Her childhood and earlv youth were spent 
there. In 1834 she removed to Boston, Mass., and 
afterwards to Philadelphia, Pa., where she still re- 
sides. The principal work of her life has been 
performed in the interest of our colored population. 
By inheritance and training she was a radical Aboli- 
tionist When the Boston Female Anti-Slavery 
Society was organized, she became a member of it. 
On her removal to Philadelphia she joined the Fe- 
male Anti-Slavery Society of that city, became its -^ 
corresponding secretary, and wrote its annual re- 
ports until 1870, when the society disbanded. She 
was a member of the Woman's Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention in 1838, which held its sessions in Pennsyl- 
vania Hall, surrounded by a furious mob, which 
destroyed the buildine; by fire a few hours after the 
convention adjoumecl. Her public speaking was 
for many years confined to anti-slavery plaUorms 
almost exclusivelv. That cause demanded much 

of its advocates during the years when their num- mary grew. 

ber was few and the name of Abolitionist was 

counted odious in church and state. After slavery "A Woman's Evangel" (Chicago, 18911, and a 
was abolished and the fifteenth amendment of the volume named " Chalk Talk Hand-Book " (1887). 
United States Constitution was ratified, she devoted In 1889 she published the "True Ideal," a journal 
ber energies and time .0 other reforms, especiallj devoted to social purity and faith studies. In 1S91 





she removed tii Chicai^o, III, where she became arduous t-isk and nrote a series of twelve ] 



a special writer for llie " Daily Nt-ws-Record " 
nf^erwiird soritty editor yf the Chicago "Times." 
She is a regular contributor to the '' L'ni on Signal. " 




wriliiijj tilt si^iiii-iiionllily "oueeii's Garden" fcir 
ihntjiiurnal. 

GRIFFITH, Mrs. Uatr Lillian, pliihii- 
tlir.i|iist iind iiullior. born in (lermantown, Phila- 
<iil]>liia. i'ii., 5lh October, 1854, and died in Tama- 
■ Hia. I'a., in Marrh, 1S34. She was the only 
d.iiiKbtfr "f Tlumias and Mary Thurlby. As a 
chilli she was divoti-'d and conscientious. She 
atli ndi'd Ihi; uranimar-schoois, and was Ki^'^'luattd 
from the Nimnal School of I'hilaiidphia Shy ac- 
i:i |iti.'<l a [Misition as le.tchirr.and for herself and [lupils 
IHirsuLii her id fa Is of hiKlii-st culturi'. On nth 
Octi.her, 1S75, she became the wife of Rev. T. .M. 
(irilhlh, paMor of the Cumberland Street Methodist 
Pljiiscojial Church, of I'hiladi-lphia. She entered 
wilh zeal inlo work that ap|K.-aled on every side to 
her siinpiithctic heart. In 1.S77 sb<: was apooinled 
secretary of the Ladies' and Pa.slors' Cliristian 
I'niun, a Wnevok'nt orj;,i nidation desit;ne<l to c.iU 
<iut the women of the clnirihes to wink anion;; tiie 
pct>l>!e. She became dei-jily MiU-resled in nmral 
I'diicationa] work. Ilertr.iil, "Wifehmid." whicli 
she priiiU'd and ciniitalc-il inivatelv, was so hiyhlv 
appreciated that, to meet the demand for it. 
another edition nf a th.msand copies w.is printed. 
'Ihe Moral Kclncaii..n.il S..ci.-lv tmblisht-d a tiiird 
edition, and lheor;:.inof that s.>Cicty, the "Alpba," 
Kave it to the world »ilh her name apiiended. 
She oryani^ed a local Wom.m's Christian Temp.r- 
ance I'nion, stx.'akiiiK and writing in beh^ilfof tli.it 
onraniiation ami otlu-rnfoiin tnovemenls. Her 
articli-s attracted the atlei.iion of .Miss Frances K. 
Willard, who urged her lo lake the national snper- 
inteiidenry of the lirancli of work now kiinwn as 
"Heredity" in that s.xiety. which was then in 
tlie proci'ss irf develoiinieiit. ."^he accc[>teii the 



form, doing' all that 
addidon to lier labor?; as a pastor's wife. 
in life she was led to adopt advanced opin 
relation to the position and rights of wtwner 
was often impelled to S|ieak and writs in b< 
her sex. That, tt^ether with her moral educ 
work, brou;;ht out antagonisn). A pa 
entitled "An Open I,etter," a most pauie 
jxiwerfu] plea for unseirishnessandpurit3F'inll 
ri.ige relation, excited hostility and critidsn: 
was interested in the woman's branch 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
religious life was remarkable for fervor, ; 
and consecration. She was often called U 
address public a.sseml)lies on Christian then: 
series of six religious tracts she UTOte 
request of Kev. Dr. John H. \'incent, whic 
published bv the Tract Society- of the Me 
Kpisco[>al Cnurch. When the (.eneral Con; 
of that chmcli met, she wrote, published ai 
to each meinber of that body an eigl 
pamphlet entitled, " The Position of Wot 
the Metho<list Kpisco^il Church." Anot 
"License and Onlination of Women," whi 
had prepared for the next meeting of tha 
legislative body, was sent when the nand tt 
wrilt<-n and the head that had planned v 

GRIHEB, Hies Sarah Hoore, re: 

born in Charleston, S. C. , 6th November, 17$ 
in Hyde Park, N. Y , ijrd I>ecember, 187; 
was a daughter of the fam.ius jurist, John F; 
aud Grinike. After her father's death, ii 
Sarah and her sister, Angelina, freed their 
and left their home. They could not end 
scenes connected witli slavery, and they 
more congenial surroundings. Sarah went 1 
adelpliia, i'.i., in iSai. She became a pre 
anti-sla\'er>- and woTiian's rights advocati 
lei:tured in New Kiigland, and tlicn made he 
witli her sister, who had become the wife of 
dore D. Weld aud was living in Belleville 
Sarah taught in .Mr. Weld\ school. Amc 
published work^arc "An K[>islle to the CI 
the Southern Slates," an anli-sl.avery docun 
iHj.S; "Letters on the Condition of Womj 
the iCquality of the Sexes" iBoston, 1838I 
translation of Laniarline's "Joan of Arc" 
She was a woman of great force and direct 
ch.ara<-ter. 

GRINNEI,!,, Mrs. Katherine Van . 
<Adashai religious worker, born in Pillar 
Jeilirson county, X. Y.. mth April, 1835 
maid.n name was K.itherine Van Allen, a 
fuller was llie owner of a tine estate near Sj 
I larlior. AU»il the time of her birth a grt 
giousreiival swept over the country. Her | 
e.'ime under its inrluence and ioined the Me 
HpiMiipal ihunh. Th.ir liome thereafter 1 
home of the Metliodisl preacher and a ce 
aelive work for ImiMiiig up the interests 
toim. Al the age of fourteen years ^e I 
a member ut the church. At fifteen she w: 
tr) l-^illey Seniiiiar>-, Her preceptress wa 
Rachel C. NewMi,in, and the young studen 
much to the imhience of that noble womi 
i.Sf.4 slie ber-aine the wift- of Craliam G. C 
a .Icai Mil in the Presbvlerian Church in Ada 
\., and milled wiili Ihat churcli. frankly as 
her inabilily to accept its doctrines as she 
stood them, etigaging to acquaint herself wit 
and lo Clime inlo h.irniniiy v lib tlieni if pi 
As the ye.irs passed, her s|.iritnal life dei 
and her sympathy with dogmatic teaching; 
less. In 1.S71. just before the great tire, the 
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and spirit of absolute self-renLinciBtion with whicli 
she strove tolind the truth of things. Mrs. Grinnell 
is now li\-ing in Mayfair, Cook county, II!., devot- 
ing her time to the propagatton of her exalted 
theories. 

GKISHAH, Ura. Sadie Park, educator and 
oftice-li older, bom in Litchheld Township, near 
Athens, Bradford county. Pa,, aid Julv, 185^, Mrs, 
Grisham is a direct descendant of Josiah anil 
Thomas Park, and is the daughter ofj. P. and Jane 
A. Park. She spent the first ten years of her life 
in her native pkice. In 1870 her father removed 
with his faniily la Kansas and settled on Middle 
creek, in Chase county, where he still resides. 
Sadie spent the greater part of her time in the 
common schools until 1876, at which time she went 
to the Slate Normal School in Emporia, Kan., 
graduating in iSSi. She then engaged in school 
teaching, until December, i38a. when she became 
the wife of Thomas H. Grisham, a lawyer of Cot. 
lonwood Falls, Kan., who was at that time the 
prosecuting attorney of Chase county. In 1886 
nirs. Grisham accepted and still retains a position 
in the public schools of Cottonwood Falls, In 
iSqo she was employed as principaJ, with a corps 
of seven teachers. In the spring of 1889 she was 
elected a member of the common council of Cot- 
tonwood Falls. She was made preadetit of the 
council and chairman of the committee on streets 
and alleys Mrs. Grisham is an industrious worker 
in all educational matters. 

GRISWOLD, Uts. PranccB Irene Barge, 
author, born in Wickford, R. I.. aSth April, 1826. 
She is a daughter of Rev. L. Burije and Eliia- 
beth Frances Shaw. Mrs, Griswold inherited from 
ber father, many of those traits of character most 





clearly manifest in her writings. He was a man of 
lofty purposes, broad sympathies and tender Chris- 
tian piety. The child grew to womanhood beneath 
the nistoric shades ^ St. Paul's Narragansett 
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■ HoTr.r L::e of Gre^t Aj- 
ir-jor- 'Jr.i'iyj. :;:: , ■'Wa::::;? on Drtlinv" 
k'j-v,-:.. iv^ , and Lucille and Her Friends'' 
ii:.:'t-i'j. iv/:, . No:;e of the women poets ot 
Arr.Tri'.A ha'.- urilttrn an\1h:ni: more uidciv knoHTi 
'.r [fOfiL^ar of i^ class than Mrs. GrisutJJ's shoit 
^/•:tn. ■ I'nder the Daisies." Much of the i»>il! 
of her Ul'rr years has been in the iield of praairal 
fhiUiiihrrjpy as Mel I as literature. She has been 
^I'.ti^ely interested in assuciated chanties, temper- 
aiK.^and all eflortsUjokinK toward the amelioralioii 
ofsuff'.-ringandrelorniofeiils. She was adelesatc 
fr'jm Wisconsin to the National Conferenceof Char- 
ities In St. Paul, and Uas read papers that attracted 
much attention in various Unitanan conferences 
and in St^lt- hsso. i:.lions, 
GROENEVEIfT, Mrs Sara, litterateur, uas 
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lion tin- "KonUifU," -t cotton plantation of her 
k'. K. O. BariU'tt, which w;is romanticallv situ- 
1 on a lieiid of the Red river called Bon Dleu, 
r Nalchitoclies, l.a. She is a daughter of Dr. 
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Sylvanus Bartlett, of Maine, anil Juli.i Fiiicli Gresh- 
atn, of Kentucky, Mrs. Groencvcll h a cousin of 
the late Washing!] journalist, Ben. Pcdey I'oore. 
At the age of fifteen she was graduated from the 
!;irrs high school of New Orleans. A few yi-ars 
later she becami: tlie wife of Eduard Groenevell, a 
descendant of the old Dutcii noble, Ilaron Arnold 
de Groenevelt, of Nutherkind fame. Shortly after 
her marri^e she accompanied her husband to 
Europe, where she spent sevural years, completing 
her musical education undi.-r the careful guidance of 
Moscheles, Reinecke and otli<;r masters. Slie was 
the only lady solu-playcr at the Haupt-Priifung of 
the Leipzig Conservatory of Music, held in the 
Gewancthaus, and May, 1867, wIktc slie played 
uilh success Muscheles' Concerto for piano, accom- 

Eanied by the famous Gewandhaus Onrhestra, 
loscheles himself leading. Mrs. Groeiievelt has 
written under various pen-names, and her potrnis 
have received recognition frojii llie "Times-Demo- 
crat," of her own Slate, and also from tlie Cliifago 
"Current," for which latter she wthIl' under the 
pen-name "Stanley M. Bartleit." Her iiomi- is 
now in New Orliiins, l.a. 

GRUBB, Nib. Sopfaronia Farrin^ton 
naylor, tem]>erancc- workiT, born in Woodsfield, 
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Devoted to her country .md huniaiiily, she serveil 
them for four years, as those who, without compeii- 
satio[i, gave time and itrengih in loving help in 
hospital, camp and lield. At times she helped 
bring up the sick and wounded from southern 
swamps and fields. Again, surgeons and nurses 
liein^ scarce, she was oncof tlie women of nerve in 
requisitio[i for suigical o|>erations. Meanwhile the 
needs of the colored people were forced on her at- 
tention. Many of them, as refugees, went to Mr. 
Gnibb's ottice, asking assistance, and were sent by 
him on to his home, with directions that their wants 
were to be supjilied. The work became so heavy 
a drain on time, strength and S)'mt)Hthy, that Mrs. 
Grubb called a public meeting, ana with her sister, 
.Mis. Shields, and with oiiiers, organized a Freed- 
mau's Aid Society. In the three years following 
they cared and t>rovided for over three-lhousand 
destitute negroes. At the close of the war Mr. 
and Mrs. Grubb returned to St. Louis. When her 
sons grew to manhood, the dangers surrounding 
ihvm growing out of the liquor traffic lei.1 Mrs. 
(>rubb to a deep interest in the struggle of the 
liome against the saloon. Slie S!iw there a conflict 
as great, and needs as pressing as in the Civil War, 
and she gradually concentrated upon it all her 
powers, hi 1S82 she was elected national sujierin- 
tendent of the work among foreigners, one of the 
most onerous of the forty departments uf the 
national organization of the Woman's Christi.ni 
Temperance Union. B>' her effort and interest >hi: 
lias brought tliat department up to be Ihorouglily 
organiised, wide-reaching and flourishing. She 
pul>lishes leaflets and tracts on all the phases, eco- 
nomic, moral, social and evangelistic, of the tem- 
perance question in seventeen languages, at the rate 
of fifty editions of ten-thousand each per vear. 
These are distrihulid all over the I'liited Slates. 
She established a missionary department in Caslk- 
Garden. New York City, through which instruc- 
tions in the duties and oblig.-itioiis of American 
citizenship are ali'orded to inimi>;rants in their own 
tongues as they land. She has also recently b<-en 
made president of the Kansas Womati's L'liristian 
Temperance l;nion. Her home is now in Law- 

GUINSY, Hiss Louise Imogen, p.iei and 
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Ohio, aSth November. iti.-,4. Her father and mother 
were persons of force, character and intellect. 1 k-r 
educational training was diri'cUy under tlie care of 
her father. When sevcnlcen years old, she was 
eraduated froni the Illinois Conference College, in 
Jacksonville, and at nineteen she was put i[i charge 
of the woman's department of Chaddrnk College. 
Quincy, III. In r856 she became the wife of Arm- 
stead Otey Gnibb, of St. Uiuis, Mo. In the home 
they made she was engrossed until 1861, the begin- 
ning of the Civil War, when she and her family 
returned to yuincy. In the emergencies of war- 
time began to be manifest the ahiliiy, energy and 
enthusiasm that have distinguished her through life. 



Slie is of Irish descent, with a I 
blood. From her f.nher, <;en. I', K, <aiinvv. a 
brave soldier <if the liiion, wh,, uiis .-ilsn an eial- 
It-nl lawyer, his only child inherits her daimtle-ss 
spirit and her critii-.il fuiuliy. Her ediniiiinn, luiih 
in private and public scliunls, and later in the Ciiti- 
vent of the Sacred Ht-art, in rri.\idcna-, R. 1.. 
was siipplemeiiteil l)v constant aHeclionaie sliidv 
of English literiiliire,' which devek.pi-d iiiti. fuller 
e.xpression Iier inltini talent for writing. Be- 
ginning with fugitive esaiys an<! ver>.e, which at 
once attracted attention, and wt-re received iVutn 
the first bv such i>eri<«licals as "Hariiers' .Maga- 
zine" nnd'tlie "Allanlic Monthly." she had made 
for herself an early and honorable place among 
literarv pe<)ple at the api>earance of her first 
volume. That was a l-o'.k of poems, enlitiwi 
"S-rngsat the Start" < Boston. iS«4i, and was fol- 
lowed l>j' "(liHisi'-yuill I'apcrs" (Bustim. il«i$i, 
a collection of prose sketches. "The White Sail 
und Other Poems" iBoston, 1NH71, and " Brownies 
an<l Bogies," a Ix.iok of fairv lure, compiled 
friini "Wide Awake" (Boston,' iS-SS). She li.ts 
also published "Monsieur Henri, A Foot Note to 
French History" (New York. iS9;i, a coticise and 
romantic memoir of Henri de la Rnch<.:ra<iue[ein, 
the brilliant young hero nf L-i Vendik-. The 
<|uality of Miss Giiiney's work is of such subtle 
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If (if to "Haipcr's Majj^ine," the SprinuRdd " Repiii>- 
i7l!i lican," the " Hume Journal" and trie "Independ- 
ent." She has also been a contributor to The 
, Mat^idiie of Poetr>-." In 1S73 she published a 
volumeof verse, entitled "Meg, a Pastoral." which 
drew the attention of Whittii-r, Whipple and Long- 
fellow. Besides her exquisite poems, Mrs. CJus- 
tafson ha.s written many short stories of hijjh merit. 
Anumg these are " Kann." " I.a([ueIIe " and others. 
In 18S0 Mr. and Mrs. Gtistafson went to London, 
Engliiiid. where they remained until 1SK9. There 
she formed many literary acquaintances and saw 
much of life. They saw in London sights that 
stirred in their hearts [lie impulse to a cnisade 
ajjainst drink. The result w;is "The Foundation 
of IX-ath, a Study of the Drink Question," written 
jointly, and proutmnced liy thinker " " 



'to be' one of then 
sideri-il work ever 
siiles in Kujiiand j 
Hast and Austral! 



eflective and the best c 
published on the suhiecl. Its 
ml South Africa, India, the far 
1 have been very large. Her 



Ccnturir Fnjjlish. Ik-r poetry, always inlerestinc, 
is dciminaled, sonielimfs over-slron^ly, by peciil- 
inritiesofphnisiti};, but raniri'S at its beht from tender 
and pure sentiment to a i;]ilcndid concentration of 
dramatic force. Itulh forms liear m;irk of coiiscieii- 
tious and studions revision. Miss (itilneyis a lover 
of nature, fonil iif all oul-dimr si>orts, an a<lept 
wilU caiKie ami l.iryiK', -.m\ ..hh- to w:.lk any dis- 
tani-e wilhoul f.ilJKui-. Ik-r p.ivlic t:ill is in the 
hmiic vein. .Shu is an extellcnl s.liMl.ir anil h.is 
siinnith of the d.issic spirit tliat she h.is «<jn the 
sobriiiuet of ihi: -'.Suniiv Vuimt: Gn-ck." 

GUI<ICE, Hrs. Alice Gordon, missionar>', 
was Ixjrn in Ik.sinn, Mii^is.. and tr.idnali-d in Jll. 
HolyokeColieKe,«hvru-.iieafKrw^irdstaUKht. AfttT 
liecominK the wife of liii. Uilliiiin Clulick, of tlie 
famous niis.siunnry(inU('k fiinilv, she went to Spain, 
twxiity yeiira aj;o, whtre she W.k w riiu>;ht etliiiently 
with her liuslKmd. ncitonlvin the regular work of 
the mission, but h,isl>eentWdiief force in establish- limine in \\.l- L'nit 
iuKa culleiie for younj; women in S:in Sebastiun. but she sptuiK nui 
the chief waterinK place of the kingdom. Mrs. GUTEI,IUS, 
Ciulick is iviw Taisint: funds to erect a lirst-class and business uoin 
Dillejie builtlinf;. to be called the Isal>ellii Collece. i4lh M^trcli, 1S46. 
where Annrii-.m ideas will Iw set forth. She is an llarnm - ' ' 
anii-iu.illy fnie writer and speaki-r. She has four and Chr 
chiUlnn, ttiio are being e.liR:nrd in this country, inspirali 
She is the iiresiduit of the Wunian's Christian came lo 
Teinper.ince Iniun of Spain, broke c 

GUSTAFSON, Mrs. Zadel Barnes, author mers R. 
and poel. born In Middlftovwi, Conn,, yth March, armv. 
1.^41. Her maiden name w.is Zadil Barnes. She .igc of 

iiite a t;iiud deal 111 hiT vimth, but n^it till 1S71 iiomi 
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Mrs. Jean Harrower, artist 

ui, iHirn ill Perthshire, Scotland, 
Her maiden name was Jean 
arui her parents were honorable 
:iiiis, whose lives were models of 
eir d:niKliIer. The Reid family 
d Stnes iu-l iH-fore the Civil War 
■an s;iw"ber brother. Tom Chal- 
[ idler relatives enter the Union 
ler died in tlie amiy at the early 
I years. Connellsville, Pa., her 
Iter of gri-at business activity and 
-lietwei'ii the years 1865 and 1875, 
as liiteil by nature to enjoy the 

canie to hi-r in those years. In 
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1874 she became the wife of N. P. Gutelius, a son 
of the Rev. Samuel Gutelius, a well known cler^- 
man of the German Reformed Church. Dunng 
two years she traveled with her husband over the 
United Slates. In 1878 she found herself alone in 
the world, with her infant daughter to care for. For 
several vears she managed her father's home and 
attended her delicatemother, and in 18S4 she began 
to study painting with S. Kilpatrick, who nad a 
summer class in Connellsville. She was encour- 
aged by the praise and advice of Prank Millet, to 
H-nom she submitted specimens of ht-r work for 
cdticism, and who introduced her to prominent 
and influential New York friends. She worked 
and painted industriously, and in 1886, at Ihesug- 
^tion of her teacher, Frank Fowler, she entered 
into the competition for the Cassel's prize in land- 
scape painting, and received the first prize. Her 
mother died in that year, and Mrs. Gutelius took 
her head for a model, sending a photograph of the 







drawing to a magazine forilluslralion. Thepicture 
»as seen by >larion Harland and Mrs. ftl. C. 
Hunserford, who at once wrote to secure it for an 
artic^ on "Beautiful Old Age," which was pub- 
lished in the " Home Maker " of S™t 



aged father in the management of his book-stoi 
soon mastering all the details of the business. The 
father died on ^Ih April, 1891, at the age of sei-enty- 
six years, leaving Mrs. Gutelius alone in the man- 
agement of the concern. She is now dividing her 
time between the care of her daughter, the details 
of her business and the delight uf Ihe successful 
artist at her easel. 

OITZUAN, Uadame Marie Ester, social 
leader, born in Baltimore, Md. She is the wife of 
Seflor Don Horacio Guzman, minister from Nica- 
ragua to the United Slates. Her grandfather, 
Hon. Samuel Fwing, bt l.>ngcd to the old Maryland 



family of that name. He was a member of the bar 
and a life-long resident of Philadelphia, Pa. Her 
father, Rev. Charles Henry Ewing, was a theo- 
Ic^an. He married a Miss Page, of Virginia, and 
was also a resident of Philadelphia. Although 
Madame Guzman was bom in Baltimore, while her 

[la rents were temporarily residing there, her early 
ife was spent in Philadelphia, except the time she 
^>ent in Boston, studying the languages and music. 
The death of her mother occurred in her girlhood, 
and much responsibility rested on her in presiding 
over her father's household. While Seiior Guz- 
man was in this country-, in iS^H, attending the 
Jefferson College in Philadelphia, as a medical 
student, Miss Ewing met him. SeRor Guzman 
was graduated, and after two years of acqiuintance 
their marriage took place, and Dr, Guzman took 
his bride to Granada. His father, one of the 
former presidents of Granada, was an active poli- 
tican, but Dr. Guzman, always devoted to medi- 
cal science, built up a large and extensive practice 
in Granada and became a rect^nized leader in 
literature as well as medical science. Madame 
Guzman b a good musician, sings well, and is 
devoted to her home. She has studied every phase 
of life and character in Granada. Dr. Guznian was 
a delegate to the Interiiadonal Congress, and is 
one of the directors in the Nicaragua Ship Canal 
project. Madame Guzman is very found of com- 
pany and entertains a good deal. She has no 
diildren. 

HABNSI.ER, Mrs. ArminU Victoria 
Scott, physician, born in Kinsman, Ohio, 17th 
July, 1842. Her maiden name was Scott, and her 
parents were ot Scotch -American extraction. Her 
lather, a teacher, married one of his pupils. Of this 
union Mrs. Haensler is the third child. She had 
more trials during her childhood than at any time 
since, owing to her parents' belief in and practice 
of "good wholesome restraint" and her own in- 
tent dislike of being curbed or controlled. She 
became converted in her ele\i:nth yeiir, and then 
earnestly began to control herself. At that early 
age she showed a quick mind, an excellent menioty 
and fine mathematical powers. She entered Kins- 
man Academy at fourti.-en yeats of age, doing 
domestic service in the family of a Presbyterian 
minister for her board. She made rapid progress in 
study and began to teach when she was eighteen 
ears old. Her attention was turned to medicine 
ly reading a neivsp.ipi-r article concerning Elizabeth 
Blackwell and her trials in securing a medical edu- 
cation. Miss Scott then determined to be a physi- 
cian in some large city, and thenceforth all her 
energies were spent in earning the money and pre- 
paring herself for the medical profession. She 
taught for six years. At the age of twenty-four she 
entered Farmington Seminary, and a year later she 
went to Oberlin College. There she helped in 
household work as an i:quivalent for her tK^ard. 
After some months she went to the Ladies' Hall, 
where, during the rest of the course, she taught 
both private pupils and college classes. As soon 
as she had earned the degree of A.B., she received 
the offer of an excel tent position, not only as teacher, 
but as reviewer, editor and reporter. She was true 
to her aim and entered the Woman's Medical Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania, from which, in 1875, she 
received the degree of M.D. Since then Dr. Scott 
has practiced in Philadelphia and at different times 
has held the positions of resident phjsician of the 
Mission Hospital, gj'mcologist to the Stockton 
Sanitarium, consulting gynaecologist to the Pennsyl- 
vania Asylum for the Insane, consulting physician 
to the Woman's Christian Association, lecturer to 
the Woman's Christian Association, lecturer to the 
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WorkinK Women's Ctuli, membtr of the Fhiln- C. Gilson. She has writlen a number of short 
(lelphiaClinicalSocictv.mcmberof the Philadelphia prose stories. Her estimate of her own work is 
Electro-TherapeiiticS<)ciely,niemberof (he Alumni modest. She has recently writlen and published 
Association of the Woman's Medic:il Collf ge of a very interesting histor>' of the to«n in which she 
resides, entitled "Boxborough: A New England 
Town and its People." 

HAHR, Hlsa Emma, pianist, composer ami 
musical educator, was born in Fayetteville, N. C. 
She is of Swedish parentage on the paternal side, 
and on the maternal of French Huguenot extrac- 
tion. Her father, I-'ranz Josef Hahr, was a Swed- 
"~ Lsh general whose ancestors had for generation^ 

^ ^ held prominent places at court. He was both 

^^ musical composer and artist. He gave Emma the 

choice of music or painting. She turned to music. 
The groundwork (if her musical education was laid 
by her father. Af^er his death she was sent to 
Germany, where she had the peculiar good fortune 
to be received into the home of Karl Klinworth as 
a private pupil. That led to another privilege, the 
happiest that could have fallen to the ambitious 
young genius, tliat of becoming a pupil of Liszt. 
She studied under the great master at Weimar the 
summer before he died. In him she found her 
ideal guide. One of the hiehest of the many hon- 
ors conferred upon her on her return to America 
was an invitation to appear in concert in the Munc 
Teachers' Nalinnal Association in Philadelphia. 
Then followed a series of triumphs throughout the 
South. There was but one verdict, from the press, 
from critical audiences, from rival artists: A mu- 
sical genius of rarest type. Though Miss Hahr has 
made Atlanta, C>a., her home for several years, 
where she has been perhaps a more potent factor 
than any other in awakening and developing 
musical interest throughout the South, being a 




IVunsylvania. resident physinan to the Friuikliii 
Kefi)rmatory Home for Women, physician to the 
Hospital and 1 )i.si)ensary fur Woinm and Children, 
and hrturer before the Natiimal Woman's Health 
Association of Amerira. Dr. Siolt is the author of 
a lecture on Alaska, which cnuntry is among the 
many she has visited, and is (he author of several 
articles on mediral topics. On i.^th November, 
rffijii, she became the wifeof Fran/ IcjsephHaensler, 
M.lL.of Philadelphia. 

HAGER, Mrs. I,ticie Caroline, author, bom 
in l.itllelon, Mass., 29lh December, i«S3 Her 
parents were Roliert ]>uiin Gilson and Lydia Gil- 
son. There were nine children in the family, of 
whom Mrs. Ilagerwas the youngest, lU-avy and 
peculiar trials attended her cliildluiod. yet thcsi- 
I'irctimstances dee|Mriied and intensified heriKJclical 
nature, while the more practical side of her char- 
acter was strongly <Ieveloped. She had a thirst for 
knowledge and used all available means to satisfy 
it. Her education was aci|uired in adverse cir- 
cumstances. Having entered the noniial school in 
i-'nimingham. Mass., in 1875. she was reclled [i> 
her home <luring the first weeks of the school year, 
and her studies wi-re exchanneil for days of p:'.tieiit 
watching with the -sick, or such employment as jhc 
ci>uld«litain near her home. Her lirsi [niems ap- 
peared at that time. She met the daily ills of hfe 
with courage and lifted herself ahiwe tlu-m, seeking 
out what |[imd she could lind. With such private 
instniction as her country home allurded, she took 
up her studies with earm-st purpose. She liecanie 
a sui-cessfiil teitcher of cimniry schools rind a l)ook- t' 
keeixT. In Octoljer, iKSi, she became Ibe wife of a 
Simon R. I lager She h.is one child, a b.>y- Most o 
ofher|>oenis have appeared over the name Lucie \. 




teachers, it is, however, her intention to 
: of the many calls she has received to go 
:'i-rt lour through America. In all her 
te.tcher and on the concert stage, she has 



fcr ceased to be a student, and she has found 
le for much earnest coniposilion. Her "Lullaby" 
ind "CoiKl-Ni^ht Sone" are perhaps her best 



lun contributions lo Lne c 



ic of America. She 
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_j, bringing with them all the ills and diseases 

following the train of ignorance, vice and crime. 
" Foui years later," writes Clara Barton, "it 
became my privilege, as superintendent of that 
prison, to observe how that duly was discharged by 
Its resident physician. Perfect system prevailed. 
No prisoner could enter upon her term without a 
careful dia^osis of her physical condition and 
administration of the needful treatment. If any 
trace of mentnl trouble manifested itself, the case 
was closely watched and tenderly cared for. The 
most difticult surgical operations were performed, 
not only without loss of life, but with marked 
success. The control of tlie doctor over her pa- 
tients, and these included from time to time nearly 
every inmate, was simply marvelous, and her in- 
fluence throughout the entire institution not less 
remarkable. Among all classes she moved as one 
born to command, that most successful of all com- 
mand, the secret of which lies in tact, conscious 
ability and sympathy with mankind. So long as 
that prison remains a success, so long will the 
influence of Dr. Hall's early administration and 
example for good be felt there." After nearly five 
years of service there, she was appointed superiu' 
tendent by acclamation of the governor and his 
council. Though grateful for the honor, she de- 
clined the position, as its acceptance would necessi- 
tate the giving up of her medical work. Soon alter 
that she formed ajiartnetshlp with herdbtinguished 
colleague, Dr. Eliza M. Mosher, and together they 
began to practice in the city of Brooklyn, N. V., 
where they still reside. In the autunm of xSBj, they 
were appointed associate professore of physiology 
and hygiene and physicians to Vassar College, 
resigning in 1887, very much to the regret of all 



r two ballads, 

Pippa Passes." and 

reliaKey Cell's "Lady in the Moon." Besides 

ise, there are yet many studies which have met 

i enthusiastic endorsement of the judges, but 

Vvhich the composer modestly withholds until she 

Lihall have more fully testeu her strength with less 

1. ambitious efforts. 

r HAIfli, miss Irucy H., physician, was born 
J imong the rugged hilts of nortliern Vermont. She 
Bcarries in her veins some of the best blood of New 

5"" land, certain strains of which can be traced 
[ to a titled ancestry in the Old World. Her 
iducation was begun in her native State, continued 
B Milton College, Wisconsin, and in the Dearborn 
■ ninary, Chicago, III. from which she was grad- 
ed. She taught successfully for a few yeani, 
It soon after the death of her mother and father 
e was persuaded by the family physician to bi 
c study of medicine. In the spring of 1878 
att was graduated with distinction from the med- 
j1 department of the University of Michigan. Ann 
FArbor. She continued her medical observations in 
L the hospitals and clinics of New York City, and 
later in those of London. England, where in St. 
Thomas Hospital she was the first woman ever 
received at its bedside clinics. In Dresden. Ger- 
many, she was house physician in the Royal 
Lyiiw-in and Cynacological Hospital, under Prof. 
F. Vnnckel. From there she was called back to 
America, where she was appointed by Gov. Talbot, 
of Massachusetts, to the responsible position of 
^yndan to the State Reformatory for Women in 
~ erbom. Connected with tlie prison was a 
ihal of one-hundred-fifty beds, likely to be 
1 from a body of from three to four hundred 




_. . ._ ^. „ H many of tlie n 

eminent physicians and profes-iors of the land wc 
present Afterward one of them remarked: 



3 preside at the ineetinfr tokens of remembrance. Dr. Hall became the wife 




; of Robert George Brown, of New York, on 29th 

; December, iSqi. 

HAj;i;, Htb. Har^aiet Thompson, edu- 
cator and newspaper correspondent, bom in Day- 
ton, Ohio, 3Sth March, 1S54. Great care was taken 
with her early education by her father, the late Dr. 
Thompson, who was a member of the Medical 
Board in Nashville, Tenn., during the latter part of 
the Civil War. As a child she snowed a keen de- 
sire for learning, and at the age of fifteen she was 
graduated, but continued her studies under Profes- 
Bur A. Reily, D.D., of Michigan. Being a natural 
musician, she accompanied ht^r father through cen- 
tral Ohioon his recruilingexpeditionsforthe Union 
Army. After the war, with her widowed mother 



teachtr, continuing her laliors there and in Illinois 
until htr marriage to J. Charles Hall, the publisher 
of the "Pacific Veteran." of San Francisco, Cal. 
She was the associate editor of that paper as long 
as it continued publication. She also organized 
and formed a department of the Loyal Ladies' 
League, and was publicly decorated for herservices 
to the Grand Array of the Republic by the late 
General Sullivan. From time to time her little 
sketches and letters have appeared in different 
papers, among which are the " National Tribune," 
of Washington, D. C, the "American Tribune," 
the "Golden Gate" and Healdsburg "Enter- 

Erise," of California. Literary work of varied 
inds has tieen her occupation for the last two 

HALI» Uise Hot;, lawyer, bom in Marl- 
borough, Conn., in 185-. She was the oldest 
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had predicted that fifty years after the admission of 
women a scene like this might occur. My prophecy 
has been anticipated by more than thirty years." 
As a writer Dr. Hall has contributed many articles 
upon health topics to the best magazines and other 
periodicals of the day. Her writings are character- 
lied by a strength of thought, knowledge of her 
subject and a certain vividness of expression which 
holds the attention of the readi/r. Dr. Hall is a 
member of the Kings County .Medical Societv, of 
Brooklyn; of the Pathological Society; of tjie New 
York Medico-Legal Society, of which she has been 
treasurer; of the New York Academy of Anthro- 
pology; of the American Social Science Associ;i- 
tion, of which she is also vice-president, and a large 
number of other orijHnizations, b<iih in New York 
and llrooklyn. In the fall of 18S7 she wira appointed 
central committee dcl<-g:ite to the fuiirth Interna- 
tional Conference of the Ked Crtws. of Geneva, held 
in Carlsruhe, Germany. Bv iiivitaiion she was a 
guest at the court of their Kovid Highnesses, the 
Grand Duke and Grand Duclit-ssof ISaden. The 
latter will be remembered as the only duu^htt-r of 
the revered old Kaiser William niid tinprtss 
Augusta. That high conference brought Dr. Hull 
into contact with very niany of the most noltd 
pcrsoniiges of the I'Diirupean courts, and tint f»r a 
series of royal occasions acid a leii;;th of tiinj 

suOicient to challenge the scruliny of the must _ 

critical. She pa-ssud n<rt only unsiatlied. but «iih ' 

the highest com nicnil.it ions, everywhere doing marv iiall- 

honor to America and to American womanhood. 

Her elegance of bearing was a subject of personal d.nughter of Gustavus Ezra Hall, of Marlborough, 
remark. The respect of Hir Royal Highness, the The original Hall ancestoi was John Hall, of 
Grand Duchess, w.is marked and thiiti;^'hlfully Coventry. Warwickshire, Kngland, who came to 
manifested by the ajipreciaiive gifts bestowed as this country with Governor Winthrop in 1630. 
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Mum Hnll wa-i i;ra<Ui!ited in the Wesk-yari Ariul- f..r llirt-i- years. Miss Hull liiW traveled wilh a 

emy, Wilbriihiini, Mtiss., in iS66, iiiul liiii>;]il in tlu.t ciiniixiDy ur her own, in the double rule ut star and 

iilistitution for several yejir-^, later tillinj; the chair [iiaiii^er. Slie has acquired a lai^e fortune, 

of mathematics in l.asell Seminary. IHrrinK ^t HALIi, Hrs. Sarub C, physician, boni on a 

cntiott in July. if'jT. shi- ln'K;in her k'j;al farm iti ^la(lis^)n onmty, N. V., 15th August, 1S32. 

1 ni'iHiiiili'd a nmi- E Ifr niaidi-n name was l.arkin. She tauniit jire' 

■ '- ' "- "'^M- ' 







made «hile caring fur her 
'lii)<1ren and (luiuK all her oun hi ius<.^wiirk 
i-\»iiiK. and in 1S67 she enterx.-d the Wunian's 
Ileal ColltKv (»i I'ennsvlvania. fnini which ^l^e 
a-> )iradualed in 1870. She was one < if the class 
hich. in XovcnilHr. 1S69, «as hissed by the male 
iidenls at the first I't'imsyhania hiispital clinic to 
hich women were admitleil. iKtioreil l>y the lec- 
[rers, and followed and almost mob1>ed on the 
'['he mere mention of such an ix'curreni:*: 
es to shiiiv Ihe advance of puhlic opiniim, 
at the time it caused a reacliiin in faviir 
■n in medicine. In 1870 Dr. Hall «inl 
ilh her iamily to Ki.rt Scott, Kans., where they 



Mild 



St re 



.■side. 



•Slie 



of the 



ularly iiualifled women phy.sician.s to priK'lice in that 
I.taie. She has long Ix-en a memlier of the State 
.^ledical Society, holds the ]M)sitk>n uf niedicaJ 
examiner iii several insurance orders of staiidh))', 
and lately became ii niemlM-rof the Anit-ricail .Med- 
ical .'\sso<riatii)ii. .■\Uhou>"li necessarily niakiiiK 
her profession her chief task, Dr. Hall is an active 
member of the l-asi.ni Siar and Woman's Relief 
Con>s. in IhiIIi of uhich >he has lieid bi)ch office. 
After moving to Kiinsits -he was at first idenlilied 
with sniTraKe uork in her own citv. afleriiard 
with both Stale and National Associations. 
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HALI,. Hiss Pauline, oj-era sinsjer 
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HAIfL. Mrs. Sarah Elizabetb, educator, 
n.is liMrii ill NiAv ^ork Cilv. She is the third 
.l.ui-,'hl>i of J.ilm »;eorj;e lle'vl-eck, and besf" l" 
I 'ill nheii viTv voimi;. .-\Hi-r [;radnatin^ fnim 
111- S^iinrd.iy Nofm:il Scliool, the only insli- 
liilio'i In those days lor die imiiriivemcilt ol 
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teachers in New York City, she reftivtrd a St.nie Encyclopediaof America," Sheisamemberof the 
cectiHcate, ihe highest honor conferred on teachers library coniinitlte frum Kentucky for the World's 
of the public si/hools. After leaching ahoui three Fair. The commiitte purpose to establish a. 
yenn! in the louer part of ihe city, she was appoint- womari's librar;', and .she will collect and contribute 
ed, in iSsS. to Erammar-school No. 35, under all the volunifs wrillen by the women of Kentucky. 
Thiimas Hunter, which for many years was known HAMM, Miss Hargrherita Arlina, .iiiurnal- 
as the best boys' school of the dty, and there she ist, bom in .Montreal, Canada, 19th. April, TS71. 
acquired the particular esteem of the principal. It 
washer intlutrnce in that school that induced the 
principal to abolish corporal punishment and to rule 
ty moral suasion. When the Normal College was 
established, in February. 1870, she accepted the 
position of assistant 10 the president in preftTence 
to that of principal of a grammar-school which was 
(rffered her. In the past twenty-two years' service 
in the Normal College she has filled her place with 
zeal and executive ability. 

HAHUfTON, Miss Anna J., educator and 
journalist, bom In Louisville, Ky , aoth April, i860. 
She is descended on the maternal side from the old 
Kentucky family of Caldwells, and on the paternal 
side from the Hamiltons, of Pennsylvania. She 
inherits the marked intellectual trails which dis- 
UnKuished her ancestors. She was educated in the 
public schools of Louisville and was graduated 
from the girls' high school. She is now occupving 
a commercial chair in the Normal School, wnicR 
she fills with success. She is known as an enthusi- 
astic educator. She is a memlier of the Filson 
Club, which is the State historical club, and Is a 
member of the Daughlere of the Revolution. 
She b a writer of both prose and poetry. Her 
poems have been published in the local journals and 
in various periodicals. Much of her time has been 
dven to eailorial work. For a year she edited the 
children's column in a prominent educational 



Shi! is a descendant from a long line of scholarly 
uiiceslors. Among her forefathers were literary 
men, theologians and soldier^;. She has in her 
veins the best blood of southern France. Ht-r 
iiialernal grandfather was Rev. Harold Jean 
Spencer, a prominent Episcopal clergyman, who 
w^s the author of several widely known pam- 
piilcLs of the controversial order. Her palemal 
i^rimdfather was General Pierre Hamm, a leader in 
itie Liberal partv in Montreal, Canada. Miss 
Hamm was only thirteen years old when she began 
lo write for the newspapers. She found her first 
regular position on the Boston " Herald," and for 
four years she did all kinds of work on that journal. 
She then went to New York and joined the staff of 
the " World," Among her notable work was her 
interview with Mr. Cleveland on the tariff question, 
in 18S9, which was cabled to the London. England, 
"Times." Another well-known achievement was 
her Bar Harbor interview with Mr. Blaine. She 
has done much "special " work for most of the 
New York dailies and at the same time corre- 
sponded for a number of western journals. She 
(oiiduded Ihe woman's department of the "United 
i'ress Literary Budget " Besides her prose work, 
I 'ivering everjlhing in the line of dailv iuumalism. 
Ml-.-; Hamm is a wnter of much gr.icelui ver-^e, and 
III. r poems have appeared in "Current Literature," 
Youth's Companion," "New England Maga- 
al, and wrote many entertaining lisaun slurit-s zine " and other leading periodicals. Her work b 
r the children. She is one of the editors for noted for its clear-cut, scholarly character, and 
Kentucky on "A Woman of the Century"and is there is nothing in the line of ioumalbm that is not 
engaged in editorial work on the "National within the easy command of^ her pen Wherever 
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and whenever brought into direct rivalry with male and greatly interested in the instnictior. and training 
journalists, she haa shuwn her ability to do the of Ihe youn;^. 

work Tar belter than most of the men, ami iis well HAHMOKD. ?tre. I<oretta Hann, physi- 
as the best or them. Injiuliticalworksh'; hnsbctri dan, bom in Konie, Mich., 4th April, iti4i. Her 
very successful 

HAMHBR, Mrs. Anna Maria ITichols, 
temperance worker, burn in Pottsvllle, Pa , i^ih 
September, 1840. Her father was Alfred l.iuitun, 
one of the pioneers of the coal region. On both 
sides of the house Mrs. Hammer is descended from 
Revolutionary slock. Her mother's preat-gnnd- 
father was Michael Hilleifns, tlie confidenlial friend 
of Washint^on and the tirst Cuniineiital Treasurer 
of the United States Mrs. Hammer's itreat-grand- 
falhere. General I-'runcis and ("..fneral William Nich- 
ols, distinguished themselves in th<- Hi volution a ry 
War, as did also lier Brcat-nrandf.iili r Lawion, 
who was a surgeon in the army and for many years 
was surr;eon al Wi-sl I'oiiit I (cr grandfather Nich- 
ols was an officer in the war <>f i>iii. Anna was 
educated in Philadelphia, I'otlsville and Wilkes- 
Barre. \'n. In the former city she b.rame the 
wife of William A. Hammer, aii<l relumed with 
liim to Schuylkill couniy. After several j-.-ani they 
removed to Newark, N. J. There a Rt.-.it spiritual 
awakening came to her, followed hy her entrance 
into tern per: nice work as a member of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, verv scHin after I he 
hi.iUi;ur.-iti<>n<iT that movement. Iter national con- 
nection «ilh the work lias been as su|K;rinlendent 
of three departmenls, work among the reformed, 
juvenile work and her present work, social or parlor 
work. She is also vice-president of Ihe Woman's 
Christian Temperance (.'nion for the State of Penn- 
sylvania. Mrs. l|:mmier ranks high as a clear, 
forceful and ready speaker. At present her home 




Kirents were Daniel and Anna Stoddard Mann, 
er mother came from the Stocldards, of Litchfield, 
Conn., a family of preachers, teachers and editors, 
fier father is descended from the Pilgrims of the 
.\layflower, and from the same Plymouth pro- 
g.'nitor came the Hon. Horace Mann. Early in 
life Loretta showed tendencies towards her later 
sliidy. At the aj;e of nine she decided to study 
medicine, but in that she received no sympathy. 
Her father, diough inlellij^-nt and valuing 
education in a man, was rirejudiced against 
the education of women. When she was four- 
teen, she walked three miles, went before the 
school board, and on examination received a firel- 
crade certificate. The first intimation her parents 
had of her ambition ir '' - -■ -- ' -*- 

walked in with the d 
that she had an hour i 
tegan to say that they might a; 
an education, as she was so ([ueer no man would 
ever want to marr>' her. At sixteen she was sent 
to Hillsdale College, and she never hinrd any 
more laments that she « as a girl. After finishing 
the preparatory and junior years, she decided t") 
study medicine. To lie self-supporting, she learned 
printing, in IVru. Iiid., and was an ulyed of curi- 
iisilv and remark for doing work out of woman's 
sphere. She began to set tyjie in Hillsdale, Mich., 
at the sum of twelve cents per thousand, but her 
wages increased until, as compositor and reporter 
ANN.v M.\Ki.\ Nicmii.s HAMMER. in Kalama/oo. she reteived the same wages as a 

man. While there, on invitation, she joined the 
II Philadelphia, where her husband is in chaise State Typographical Union, the only woman in that 
of the Reformed l-^piscoiial Theological Seminarv' !>ody. Later she was the only female compisitor 

r-u 1 1 ^ Qj- sir,,ng nidi vidua iity, an in Philadelphia, Pa. The Ty|iographical Un' — 

lU.. ..It j« un.i.. v.....^,n.. '■ *■ ■ * ■- , ^ l_ ? . .... 




work in Bible readings, there did 11 






I, hut, being naiional. 
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her card from Michigan had to be rectwnized. Her father, Col. George W. Spiiler, was a pioneer 
The book firm ofCarey & Baird employecTher at settler and pronilnent citizen of Jasper county, and 
men's wages,despiletheprotest<ioftheirempioy£s. during his life held many positions of trust and 
There she earned the money for her medical honor. The rudiments uf her education were 
obtained in the common schools In lier native town. 
, She attended the seminary in Criiwfordsville. Ind., 

under the superintendency of Miss Catherine Mer- 
rill, and then spent a year near the eaHy home of 
her father ana mother, in Virginia. She next 
', became a student in St. Mary^ Academy, near 

South Bend. Ind.. then undi-r the charge of Mother 
Angela. She v,\\s graduated in that institution with 
the highest honors of her class. Her husband, 
Hon. Edwin P. Hammond, was in the Union service 
during the Civil War, before its close bei'oniine 
Lieutenant Colonel and Commandant of the S71I1 
Indiana Volunteers. He is an ex-judgu of the 
supreme court of his Stite acid is now serving his 
third term as judge of the thirtieth circuit. Their 
^^^^^^^^ family consists of five chiidrtm. four daughters and 

t -''ijB^^^^Hr' B ^"- ^^^^ '^ " typical rc^resenL-itive of thL- intelli- 

gent cultured Hoosier wife and matnin I ler heart 
IS always open for charitahlf work anil deeds of 
benevolence. She tabes griMi iiiii-rist in the work 
of the World's F:>\t. Hlt arc[ii.iintance with 
genernl literature is brii;i(l. 

HANAPORD, Rev. Phebe Anne, L'liiv.rsal- 
ist niinisier ^ind auUiur, hum ui Nantucket, Mass., 




course, graduating in 1873 from the Wuman's 
Medical College of Pennsylvania. She soon after 
went to California and, during her eight years of 
practice, introduced to the profession a new remedy, 
Califomia laurel. She wrote copious articles for 
the " Therapeutic Gazette." of Detroit, which 
were copied into the London journals, and the 
medicine was sampled all over America and Eng- 
land, hefore the manufacturers knew they were deal- 
ing with a woman. While in California she became 
the wife of Dr. W. M. Hammond, of Kansas City, 
Mo. Kcmoving thence, tlie^' became proprietorr; and 
ph^icians of the "Fountam of Health," a mineral 
spring resort, where they now reside. One child, 
a daughter. Pansy, bles.<%s their home. As a phy- 
sician Dr. Hammond is hopeful, cheerful, painstak- 
ing and foreseeing. She believes stimulants are 
neither curative nur nulricni. but benumhing to the 
nerve centers, which is incipient death. She never 
gives morphine as a sedative. She was always an 
advocate of ph)*sical culture and while in college 
often walked twelve miles befure breakfast, wiihi lut 
fatigue. As a child, as soun as she knew the 
ineaualities of human conditii)ns. she was an ainive 
abolitionist and a woman sulfragist. She has allied 
herself with the Socialist Labor Party movement 
and, although a capitalist, sympathizes with the 
laboring classes. With all her posiliveness, she 
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HAXKOND, Urs. U aiy Tlt^nla Spltler, 
World's Fair Manager, born in Rensselaer, Jasper 
county, Ind., I3th March. 1847. where she has 
always resided. She is a member of the Board of 
World's Fair Managers of Indiana, a member of 
the committee on machinery and manufactures, 
and secretary of the committee on woman's work. 



6th May, 1819. Her faliier, George W. C'.din. wa 
a merchant and ship-ow-ni-r. I'lielje w.is r-.-ared ii 
the doctrines and dlM;ipline of the S'lC 
l-'riends. She was educated in t 
native town. From childhofxl she was aml-iliom 
to bicome a preacher. With advancing years her 
religious belief changed. She j'lined the Baptist 
Church first, and afterward bL.-c;ime a member of 
the Universalist Church. In 1.S49 she became the 
wife of Joseph H. Hanaf<ird, a teacher. Her do- 
mestic and literary pursuits for a time kept her 
ministerial aml)ili<>ns in check. She tauglit for 



35^ HANAFORD. IIANNA. 

several years in Massachusetts schools. From tS66 near New Orleans, La., 4th December, 1847. She 
to 1868 she edited the "Ladies' Repository" and is the old^-f;t daughter of James Jackson Hanna 
the "Myrtle." In 186;, while visiting in Nan- and Ellen Cooper. Her father was bom in Ireland, 
tucket, she preached twice in the schoolhouae in The ramily comes of Scotch-Irish lineage of noUe 
Siasconset, at the request of her father. In 1866 birth The mother of James Jackson Hanna 
she was invited to preach in South Canton, Mass., belonRcd to the same Scotch-Irish stock. She. and 
as a substitute for Rev, Olympia Brown. Miss her brothers and sisters, after bein;; actively tnter- 
Brown urged her to enter the ministry, and in 1868 ested In the Irish rebellion of 1803, sought refuge 
she was ordained in Hingham, Mass. Her lone in the United States. Coming to this country In 
ministerial career has been uniformly successfur iSio, Ihey settled in Tennessee, and then went to 
She preached and lectured th'ouuhout New Eng- the rich cotton belt of Florence, Ala. From there 
land and the Western and Middle States. She was Mrs. Hanna, the grandmother of Miss Sarah Hanna 
the lirst woman to serve as chaplain in a State removed to southwestern Louisiana, where she 
legislature, serving in the Connecticut House and devoted all her energies to the culture of sugar. 
Senate in 1870 and 1871. She has had pastoral in which shesucceeded, leaving avalu»ble property 
charges in Hingham and Waltham, Mass.. New to her heirs. On her mother's side Miss Hanna is 
Haven, Conn., and Jersey City. N. J. In 1887 she the granddaughter of Dr. Thomas Cooper, a native 
was pastor of the Church of the Holy Spirit in of Manchester, England. He was a distinguished 
New Haven, Conn. She w;is conspicuous in tem- scientist and man of letters, and for many years 
perance work, serving as grand chaplain of the before and at the time of his death president of 
Good Templars. In 1867 she represented her State South Carolina College, in Columbia, S. C. In 

Band lodge in the rij;ht worthy lodge in Detroit, i860 Miss Hanna resided in New Orleans. 
ich. Her literary work includes poems, essays, Having shown in eariy childhood unusual musical 
addre»ies and stories. Her published books are: talent, her father gave her every advantage. The 
"Lucretia the Quakeress" 11853I; "Leonetle, or Kist few years of ner student life she spent under 
Truth Sought and Found" (18571; "The Best of the instruction of Madame Francois* Lacquer. 
Books, and lis IIistor>" (1S57I; "Abraham Lin- Her father's fortune having been swept away by 
coin" (1865); "Frank Nelson, the Runaway Boy" war and lost in litigation, when he died, in 1867, 
(1865I; "The Soldier's Daughter" 11866); ■■ The slie resolved to support herself as a teacher of the 
Captive Hoy of Tierra dtl Futgo " (1867); ■' Field, piano. She first went to Florence, Ala. Later 
Gunboat, Hospital and Priion " U867I; "The she accepted a position in Ward's Seminary, 
Young Captain" ([S6Si; "George Pe;ibody" N.ushville, Tenn. There she met Thomas B. Bin- 

!i87o); " From Shore to Shore and Uthc-r Poems " yon, to whom she was married in 1870, They went 
1870); "Chark-s Dickens" liSjol; " Womjn of to Atlanta, Ga., where she has since resided. 

the Century" (1877), and "Ordination Book" Later domestic and financial troubles compelled 

(18.S71. She is the mother of several children, her to adopt again the teaching of music as a pro- 
fession, wliich she has followed since, uninter- 
ruptedly and with marked success. For three 
years she was organist of St. Luke's Cathedral, 
organizing the HrsI surpliced choir in Atlanta. 
H^r health fulling, she resigned that portion and 
iL'vuIed herself exclusively to teaching. In 1885. 
tiy permission of the Superior Court of Fulton 
couniy. Ga . she resumed her maiden name. 

HAPGOOD, Miaa Isabel F., translator and 
author, born in Itoslon, Mass., 2nd November, 1830. 
She lived in Worcester, Mass., until 1S80. when 
she became a resident of Boston. Miss H.ipgood 
received a lit>eral education, and her talent fur Lin- 
guage has been developed to a remarkable degree. 
She has utilized her knowledge of the leading 
modern languages in lli<- translation of stnndara 
authors' wi)rks into English. She is known wher- 
ever English is spoken by her work in Russian litet^ 
ature. Her "Epic Songs of RiLS-sia" is a standard 
classic and the only rendering of those productions 
in English that has evir been made. Her transla- 
tions from the Russian include the works of Tolstoi, 
Go.l;c)1, Verestchagin and m.niy othiTs of the high- 
est grade. She has written for various magazines a 
nunitier of v.iluable articles on Russian subjects. 
Htr translations of Victor Hugo's "Les Mise- 
rables," "Les Travailleurs de la Mer," "Notre 
D.ime" and "L' Hnmme qui RIt" are pronounced 
tiie standard.s by the critics. She has translated 
many works, prose and verse, long and short, from 
the I'Vench, the Spanish and the Italian languages, 
with whiih she is perfectly familiar. Besides her 
work ill tr;msialions.Sh,has written much signed 
and unsigned critical work and articles in publlca- 
SARAH JACKsriN IIANNA. j|j,j,g ^f ^y^^ highest Order in the United SUIes. 

She is an industrious worker. Her home is now in 

One son is n clergj'nian. Her life has been full of New York City. 

hard, earnest, conscientious anil exalting work. HARBSRT, Mrs. Elizabeth Boytitotl, 

HANNA, Hies Sarah Jackson, musical author, lecturer and reformer, born in Crawfonls- 

educatoT, Irnni on her father's sugar plantation, ville, Ind., islii April. 1843. She is a daughter of 
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William H. Boynton, formerly of Nashua. N. H. 
Her mother was Abigail Swetiser, a native of 
Boston. Elizabeth was educated tn the fumale 
seminary in Oxford, Ohio and in the Ttrre Haute 
Female College, graduating from the latter institu- 
tion with honors m tS6i. She oublished her first 
book, "The Golden Fleece," in 1867, and deliv- 
ered her first lecture in Crawfordsvilk- in 1869. She 
became the wife, in i8;o, of Capt W. S. Harbert, 
a brave soldier and now asuccessful lawyer. After 
their marriage Ihej- lived in Des Moines, Iowa, and 
there Mrs. Harbert published her second Ixwk, 
entitled "Out of Her Sphere." While livinK in 
Des Moines, Mrs. Harbert took an active part in 
the woman suffrage movement. She succeeded in 
inducing the Republicans of Iowa (o put into thdr 
State platform a purely woman's pUiiik. winning 
Ihe members of the committee apptuinted to pre- 
pare a platform for the State cunveniion by her 
earnest and dignified presentation of the claims of 
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w<Hnan. Thus Mrs. Harbert earned the diitinaion 
of being the first women to design a woman's plank 
and secure its adoption by a great political party in 
a great State. In the winter of 1874 .Mr. and Mrs. 
Harbert removed to Chicago, and soon afterwards 
they made their home in Uie suburb of that city 
called Evanston. where they now live. Mrs. Har- 
bert was engaged lu edit the wwnan's department 
of the Chicago "Inter-Ocean." She held that 
arduous position for eight years, and her name was 
made a household worcf throughout the West. 
Their family consists of one son and two daughters. 
Mrs. Harbert is an earnest worker in the cause of 
woman suffrage and is interested deeply in philan- 
thropic and chariLible enterprises. For two years 
she served as president of the Social Science Asso- 
ciation of Ilhnois, an organization formed "to 
snfxc^ plans for the advancement of industrial, 
intellectual, xoriitl, ednrational and philanthropic 
I, to the end thai there may be better homes. 



schools, churches, charities, laws, and better service 
for humanity and God." She served as vice- 
president of the Woman's Sutfrage Association of 
Indiana, as president of the woman's SufiraKe 
A'i.-Kiciation of Iowa, and twelve years as president 
of the Illinois Woman's Suffrage Association. She 
h>is been one of the boiird of managers of the 
Girl's Industrial School in South Evanston. She 
is connected with the association for the advance- 
ment of women known as the Woman's Congress. 
She is presiden' of the Woman's Club, of Evans- 
ton. Notwithstanding all the work implied in filling 
so many important oftiees, she finds her greatest 
pleasure in her pleasant home and her interesting 
family. Besides their Evanston home, they have a 
summer cotLnge in Geneva l^ke. Wisconsin, where 
they pass the summers. Mrs. Harbert is versatile 
to a rare degree. Her love of nature finds expies- 
sion in music and poetry, and her interest in the 
unfortunate members of the community shows in 
her many charitable and phihmthronic works. 
Throughout her career she has been self- forgetful 
in her desire to do for others Her pen and voice 
have been ready to render praise and enrourage- 
ment. and her eyes have been closed to ingratitude 
on the part of those for wlium she has unselfishly 
labored, tiiat a better spirit of ciic'iperation might 
spring up among womankind. The crownitrg ex- 
cellence and most prominent characteristic 01 Mt^ 
Harbert Is her deep sense of patriotism. As a 
writer she is pointed, vij^orous. convincing. She 
has now in press a third book, entitled "Amore." 
HARBT, Hrs. Lee C, author, bom in 
Charleston. S. C, 7th Septemlier. 184^. She is a 
descendant of (wo families well-known in the South 
for the number of distinpiished soldiers and authors 
they have produced, the Harbys and Cohens. The 
Harbys were soldiers in the Revolution, in which 
contest both of Mrs. H.irlty's great-grandfathers 
fought. Her falher-in-law, L. C. Harby, who is 
also her granduncle. was a midshipm.in in the war 
of 181 z, served in the .Mexican war and in several 
other minor wars. At llie outbreak of the late 
Civil War. in 1861. he held the rankof captainin the 
United Slates navy, but roij;ncd and es]Miused 
the Confederate cause and served with distinction 
during the four years of tiiat war. His son. J. D. 
Harby, the husband of Mrs. Harby, served in the 
same army. Mrs. Harby's maiden name was 
Cohen. She is a d.iUiihlcr of M.ir.i E. Cohen, a 
native of Charleston and a uraduale of the University 
of Glasgow, Scolhnd. Her mother was Miss Armida 
Harby. a great- gran ddaUKlili-r of Solomon Harby 
who was a grandson of Sir Clement Harby of the 
Harbj-s of Adston, an old English family; her 
father, Isaac Harby;. of Charleston, S. C, was dis- 
tinguished as a critic, essayist and dramatist, and 
his granddaughter, Mrs. LeeC. Harby. has inherited 
his literary talent. Mr. Cohen's family numbered 
six children, of whom .Mrs. Harby was the fifth. 
Her early life was passed amid romantic city and 
plantation surroundings, which developed the vien 
of poetical th<iUKht in her nature. She was 
never a regular student in school, but was edu- 
cated mainly by her scholarly father and her great- 
aunt, a refined and cultured woman, and their 
training was such as to turn her to literature at an 
early age. Arrived at maturity, she became the u'ife 
ofhersecondcousin, I. IX Harby. They made their 
home in Galveston, "Tex., and while living in that 
city Mrs. Harby published one of her first important 
compositions, "Christmas Before the War" (18731. 
In 1879 Mrs. Harby removed to Houston. Tex. 
In iSSo she became known as a poet of superior 

Kwers through a poem of welcome to the Texas 
ess Association, which met in Houston in the 
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ttiunicipnl c;iiii|KUf;n ever known in that city, niak- 
, mg tip ;m indeptriiucnt ticket fnini the best mull on 
the other tickets. She wntte evtr)- line uf the 
efiilorinls luid dictated tht jxilicy of ilit |inper 
throiighoHt the canvass, anil i-vtry iiinn on the 
ticket was elected. At tlie end of a \enr slie was 
called to a place on the editorial staff of tlie Indi- 
anapolis "News," which she has filled (or two 
^ears, KoinK to her oflicc rejpilarly each niorninij. 
HASRBLL. Mrs. Sarah CanBlchepI, vi'ii- 
laliir anil reformer, horn in iirookville. liid.. Kth 
January, 1S44. Ik-r ninidcn nnniL- was Sarah Car- 
[S59 she iK^i.-in t.i teach in the jmlilie 
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HARPBR, HrB. Ida A., joiirn: 
in Indiana, nf Ni-w Kn^land pa 
showed in chiklhoocl a remarkable 
marked lilerarv taknl. I I.t e.huMti. 
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HARRIS, Hra. Bthel Hlllnr, author, was attention of the bar in the community. Two chil- 
bom and reared in Rome, Ga. She wa.s educated dren were the offspring of their union, Russell B. 
in Shorter Colleee. She graduated after taking the and Marj- Scott Harrison, now Mrs. McKee. Mrs. 
full course, incUiding music, Latin and French. Harrison was always a home-loving woman. <)f a 
Her love for Rome, her "hill-girt cily," Ls (ine of decidedly domestic turn, and noted for her perfect 
her strongest characteristics, and her enthusiastic hnusekeeptng. Well bom and educated, she kept 
dei'otion to her natit'e land is deep-rooted. A p.ice with her hustiand intellectually, and took an 
daughter of Dr. Eben Hillyer and a graiidd;iU};hter intelligent Interest in all that pertained to his llU^^i- 
of Jut^ Junius Hillyer. she comes from one of ness or success in life. .After her husb.iud's inaiiR- 
the best families in the State. Her tn^ndfalher uration -is President .ind her insl.illatiim as mistress, 
ser\'ed five years in Congress, and w.ts the friend the While 1 louse underwent a thorout;h course of 
of such men as Stephens, Toonil>s, Hill and Cubb. repairs, such a'i It nevfr exjK'rit-nccd belt ire, niita- 
Mrs. Harris is a niccc of Judge (leoi^c Hillyir. cif ble as were .si-venil of its romier occupants fur 
Atlanta, a prominent meml>er of the '.leorRia '"ar. pood houseki-eping. The results u ere \'ery crat- 
On her grandmother's side she is a line.'il descen- mine, and grcatlv enliaiited ihi- convenience and 
dantot Lyman HallamiGeotjjeWaltiin.twiuif the aimiort of the household. Mrs. Harrison left the 
signers oi the Declaration of [ndeiH-udence. and record of a warm advocate o! the extension of the 
consequentlv she is a " I.lau^trr of tilt- Revulu- faniily part of the excemive buildings, which have 
tion," She'ltccame the wife <<i T, W. Hamiltcti long sintv ceased tc equal the residences..! Healthy 
Harris, a young lawyer, oi Carlersvilk-. da. Mrs. representative citi/ens in Washiiiglon iind ulhcr 
Harris h.is contrihiited to some of ihe k-adinj.; 
papers oi the cumn.-, and m:iny ><i her nej^rn 
dialect and p.ithetic slit-ichi-s ha\c li.-in iiruMil liy 
eminent critics. Her friends numln-r :i cli.iriniiii; 
coterie oi literar\- ]n.ii|jle, «ho hnn.pr iind appri-n- 
ate all that comes irom her pen. and in si.i.ieiy >lic 
ever finds a warm welcome. 

HARRISON, Hta. Anna Symmes. wile "i 
William Henr\ Harris.in, the riimh pre-^iiieni ■>! 
the L'nited States, w.is born near M.irri-trnui, N. 1., 
25th lulv. 1775. and died near N<>rth ik-nd, <>hi.., 
15th Febnian-, r864. She was a daut;hter i.f l.ihn 
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along many lines. She became ( ieneral Harri-Jin's 
wife land November, ij'gs. without the c.iusent of 
her father. The marriage was ]>ert,>rmi"l during 
Mr, Symmes' absence from home. The father was 
soon reconciled to the marriage. l>uring her hus- 
band's illustrious career as soldier, as secretary iif 
the Northwest Territory, as territorial deleirate in 
Congress, as governor oi the Territory of lndi;m,i, 
asa leader in the w.ir of itiii and rSi.,v as com- 
missioner lo the Indians, as a memlier of The 
Hotise <rf ReI)resent3^i^■t■s. as a Tnited State^ Sen- 
ator, as a minister to the l'nited States oi Colum- 
bia, as countv court and Slate otticial in Indiana, 
and finally a.s President of the Inited Si;!t(-<. Mr-*. 
Harrison was his helper and guide. She was well 
informed on iiolitical aftiir*. Her husband was 
inaugurated President 4th Mar.-h. i,S4i. and died 
on the 4th of the next month. .Mrs. Harrison had 
remained in North Benil, Ohio, on iicrount of sick- 
ness, and was unable to attend him in his last . -.umt-i-v. >. khh 1 
hours. She remained in North liend until 1.S55. '" ' i"-''-'f--. i.-^khk 
»hen rfie went to the home of her s.in. Her chil- 
dren were John Scott Harrison. b..m in i.S(ai and places. She rame ' f -."«l R-\.,!i:liii:;arv ~h-ik. 
died in iSjS. and Lucv H. Harrison, afterwards .ind was the first pn:-i<lenl i-h.-sen lo preside ■•\^r 
Mrs. David K. Rsie, t>..m in Richmond, \"a., and the Socielv i.i the liauyliter- ..f ihe Americ-.m 
died in 1S26. Her grandson. Benjamin Harris..n. Revolution, which sh- .lid yx-\h nm.h grace .ind 
bon> in iHn. was elected President of the Uniled dignitv. ^Irs. llarrisuii-- a<iiiiinisir--itiriii is reuun'. 
States in ifWS. bered'for her p.ilr. m.-.y- ..i an. Wink- o..t hi^:-.'- 
HARRISON, Hrs-Caxolltie Lavinla Scott, gifted with artistic .diilily her>eif. -he was r-a|,;il)!': 
wifeof Benj.imin Harrison, twenlv-third President oi ver\* clever m.rk in l-ith water color and p.n 
of the l'nited Slates, was b..m in Oxford, Ohio, china, and several stnigglinj; young arti-ls ..«.- 
1st October. iS.w. She was the daughter of Rev, much oi iheir success ti. her patnniage. She was 
John WithersiMion Scott and Mary Neal Scott, .'^he n>iIfon<l of public and ufhcial social Hie, ilsresp ntsi- 
was educ.ited in the Kemale Institute of (>xford. bilities lieing wimeuhal onerous tc)her. but enj'*ed 
where her father was a [jroiessi.'r and teacher, ihe society oi her friends. In religion she was a 
Carrie Scott Ijecame the wife of Henjamin Harri- Presbyterian, She was i|uiitly interested in all 
son, a rising voung lawver and former fellow-pupil, th;it tended to liiiild u]! the inten-sls of the Churci 
in Oxford, iolh October. 1853, In 1K54 they of the Covenant, where the family worshiped, 
removed to Indianajmlis, hid., and began house- >lrs. 1 larrivin's character can Ix: summed up in ;■- 
keeping in a very m<Ki>-st wav. while Mr. Harrison fiv. ii'.rds. She was a welllK.m. well-t-durated 
de\'otca himself to the pr.ictiie oi the law in su<h w.man '.f the dom<r^tic tyjie, who numh.'-reJ 
a vigorous and manly ia.shion as soon to attrac-t the among her chosen friends many j>ersons distir- 
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piiished lor lileran- ability, or high [>ei-«m«l clmr- mm ciuinly. Hi' scrvfil Iwo ti-rnw ill tin.- Mniiiu 
acter. In the White House, when- she had seemed Iisislimin- :iiul \v:is cc.lk-ctor iif cuslomK (if hLsdis- 
1(1 ieel the responsibility of her station inore lliiin Irict iirul-.T rri'sidviit Tiiylcir. Miss Hiiskt'll wiis 
she was uplifted by its hoiuirs and iirivilenos, slif iiliii-iHvil i(i <J;i>llt'tiii) CciUeniiile Seiuiiian-, \'cr 
' Mnint Hclyokc Sl'Hi'- '■" 




died, agth October, r.Sgi. Hit viidi.uud nie 
Mrs. Dimmick, becamt- e^-l*r^;sideru Harrisn 
second wife. 

HARRISON, Hrs.Con8tBnce Car^, auili 
bora in Vauduse, Fairinx ciiiiiity. \'a.. in iS 
She conies of an old \'ir);jiiian lainilv, tx-laled 
■he Fairfaxes and to Tlioiiias Je)It-rs.>ii. After 
close of the war Miss Cnry went tu Kiiro|N' h 
her mother, and returned in [S67. ln-ci>nii"K I'l 
wife of Burton HarrLsim. [i la«ji,T uf \"iri:ini.(, 
StA'eral years aftvr their niarriiiw- thev removed in 
Xew York, where they now live, fn 1S76 Mr-;. 
Harrison published her first niafinitiTie sinrv. "A 
Little Centennial l^y." Her published UkMh 
are "Golden Rod" (Sew York. tS,Sui; " Heltu 
of Troy '■ 1 1881 ); " Woman's Handiwork in Mc«l- 
ern Homes" 1 iS8i ); "Old F"ashi..iKti i-airv Hook " 
(18851. 2n<l "Itric-a-Rrac Stories" 1 [S.S61. She 
has written more recent Ij- "Fluwi-rdi- Hiindrt-d." 
a curious histwy- of a Virginia family ami |>!aiita- 
tion since 1650- She is the author of "My Lord 
Fairfax, of Greenwav Court, in \'ir};iMia." and uf 
"The Home and Haunts of Washini;l..n." She 
has produced several plavs, diieilv adaptiiliou'^ 
fromthe French. In tSgu her animvmou-i stoiv. 
" The Anglomaniacs," appeared in the '■ (Vnlnrv 
Magazine," and the authorship was noi nvealvil 
untJl the story was published in lK>.)k i.irm. Thar 
story won for her recuKnillon abroad, and she i^ 
now ranked amunt; the leadini: novelists of tin- 
day. Her borne in New York Citv is a six'ial and 
lilerar\- cent er. 

HAiBKBI,!,, MlsB Harriet Newell, ednivi- 
tiir. bom in Waldboroup;h. Maine, Mdi |ami:(r\ 
tS35. Her father wa,'; Itcla 1!. H^iskirll, .i l-ank^-r 
ind ship-builder andaconspicuiius citi/en of Lin- 
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present fine buildinjfs were erected. The 
slone of the new buildinfr was laid on lutlijune, 
i8ti9. The Post Library was Ki\'en by frk-iids of 
Dr. I'ost, of St. Louis, .STo.. who was for thirlv-six 
vcars the president uf the boiird of trustees of the 
;«niinarv. The Eleanor Irwin Keid Memorial 
Chain'l was j;iven by Williiim H. Kdd. "f Chi<:aK.>, 
Ills., in ineinorj- of his wile. The new scniiniiry 
was o|iencd in iSqij, with one huiidritl and fifty stu- 
dents, and is n.Hv in sucivs-sftil o|HTaIiiin, wiiiiiiped 
with every niiidern appliance, !'nd managed by 
Miss Haski-ll. uhose ideas dominate the institution 
in evcrv deMil. 
HASWIN. Mrs. Frances R. 



.May. .S52. 



She 



I the instiiuti<in fiitivd and well-known nctor. With bitn she has 
s than two years the appeared in most of the prominent theaters of th« 
I'nited States, [>layinK successfully leading roles in 
his suptiort. With all her talent and versatility, 
Mrs. itaswin is a woman of domestic ta5te.s, whicti 
find full plav in her ideal married life. Her home 
is in Hoflv lleadi, N. J. 

HATCH. Mrs. Mary R. P.. pnei and slon- 
wriler, bom in the town of Stratford, N. H.. i<fU\ 
June, 184S. She is the dau);hter of Charles C>. and 
ilary illake I'latt. Her ancestors were English. 
The ISIakes settled in Dorchester. Mass., in iSjo, 
and ihe Plaits iii Stratford. Conn., the families pre- 
senting a long line of illustrious names, from 
.Admiral Itl.tke. the naial hero, to Senator Plait, 
i-iic-i^m. com- who managed the Co|)vright Hill in Congress. The 
, Wis., nth list includes the l!lakes. ]udsi>ns and McLetlans. of 
ti a nulable literary fame. Mrs. [latch's life has been spent in 
nfidiliTaiid the Conneclicut valley. In childliood she pos- 
sessed a i|uiet manner and a sensitive dis|X)sition, 
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larly ili-\i-lojied scholarly and lilerarj- 1 
llie aK:e "f liiteen site left the common schools and 
iilleniled llie academy in ].nncaster, eighteen miles 
iiiiin lur lionie. There she studied the higher 
inalhematic-s. rhetoric, I^tin and French, and 
liiere lur abilit\' as a writer was discovered and 
rec-ognixed. l-'mrti thai time she contributed 



e 10 time apiieared in the Portland " Tran- 
script," " Peterson's .Magazine," "Saturday Even- 
ing Post" and other papers and periodicals^ Since 
then, inider her true name, she has wrillcn for 
•■Zi.m's Her.ild." Springfield "Republican," Chi- 
cago " Inier-Ocean, the " Writer," the " Epoch." 
"Frank Leslies Illnstrated Kews|)aper. " and 
ollifrs. .\iier le:'> iiig srh(«il she t>ecame the wife 
of .Aiitinis \[. H iicli. Their family consists of 
IMM snns, and :is llie wiii- of an extensive fanner 
sh^- lias iM-i 
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[.id)lic 
apiKMraiuv vi.is in a iii,irt(v concert in New Orl.-ans, 

I ill i.sf.5. In is(.7 slu\>enl"l.iNewVi.rkCity,Hhere 
she sang in tlu- ilioir in Christ Church and studied 
viilh iTraiii. In iSds she made herdelml as .\(nina 
in ■■ La Si.imaiiilnila," in New V.irk Cilv, and her 
sucess was complete. She won the critics and the 
public, and evi-r since thai year she has ranked 
among the must popnl;ir of American singers. She 
made a siiciis-.ful lour of the rnileil States, and 
then Weill III London. |-'iiglanil, where she Sitiig 

. with brilliant success in Covent Garden. inOctober, 



HAUK. 

1S6S. In 1SG9 she sane in the Grand Opera, 
Vienn.i, and she repeatea her triumplis in Moscow, 
Berlin, Brussels and Paris for scvtryl successive 
seasons. In Brussels, and Janu:iry. 187F. she created 
her famous rfile of Carmen. She studied with 
Richard Wapner, learning two roles, Elsa and 
Senta, from him. Her repertory is an extensive 
one. She is both a superb singer and a powerful 
actor. Her impersonations have the force and 
truth of life. Madame Hank is as happy in her 
domestic life as she is successful in her profession. 
HATBN, Urs. Maty Emerson, educator, 
bom in Norfolk, Conn., 12nd November, iSro, 
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Class in English literature, of art and history 
classes, of the "Athena" and of the "Hcliades," 
or Daughters of the Sun, who are following his 
course around the world, studying all laixls he 
shines upon. Mrs. Haven is a member of the 
Fortnightly of Chicago, the Wom.-in's Bo:ird of 
Missions of the Interior, and of other associations. 
Her daughter. Miss Elizabeth Haven, was a teacher 
in Rockford Kemitle SemJnarj'. Another daughter, 
Mrs. Alice Haven Daiiforth, is the wife of Rc\: J. R, 
Danforth, D. D. A third daughter. Miss Ada 
Haven, has been a missionary under the American 
Board of P'orei^^n Missions in Pekin. China, since 
1S79. ^'f^' Haven resides with her son, Joseph 
Haven, a physician, in Chicago. 

HAW^S, MisB Charlotte W., compoeer, 
lecturer and musical educator, bom in Wrentham, 
Mass. She comt:s of old Puritan stock, her ances- 
tors on the father's side having settled in Massa- 
chusetts in 1635. A large part of her early educa- 
tion was received in a )>ood and cultivated home. 
She was the oldest daughter of a large family and 
became a close companion of her father, from 
whom she inherited her musical gift She had her 
preliminary musical training in Boston and New 
York, continuing her studies in Germany, in Ber- 
lin and Dresden, under th' direction of the father 
of Robert and Clara Schu.iiann. During her stay 
in Dresden she formed the acquaintance of many 
eminent musicians, among thirm the famous LisZt. 
In 1877 she returned to Boston, where she has 
since made her home. She holds a high place as 
a composer of music, a musical lecturer and critic, 
and a teacher of music. She is well versed in the 
literature of music. One of her popular achieve- 
ments in tlie double role of composer and poet is 




where her father, Klv. Ralph Emerson, subse- 
quently professor in Andover Seminai>', was then 
pastor. He was a relative of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, and many of the family were noted educators. 
Her uncle, Joseph Emerson, was celebrated as a 

[lioneer in female education, having given a 
ife-lon^ inspiration to such pupils as Mary Lyon 
and Miss Z. P. Grant, which resulted in their 
founding such institutions as those In Ipswich and 
Mt Holyoke. Mary was educated in her uncle's 
school and in Ipsu'ich, Andover and Boston. She 
became the wife of Rev. Joseph Haven, D. D., 
LL. D., pastor successively m Ashland and Brook- 
line, Mass., and afterwards professor, first in 
Amherst College, and then called to the chair of 
s^tematic theology in the Chicago Theological 
beminaiy. He was the author of tent- books on 
"Mental and Moral Philosophy," standard in vari- 
ous colleges and schools in this and other countries. 
Mrs, Haven's position has given her large acquaint- 
ance with the literary world. Since her husband's 
death, in 1874, she has continued to reside in 
Chicago and has carried on work for the intel- 

lectuaT upbuilding in social life, for which she is her song, "God Bless the Soldier," written for the 
admirably fitted by education, experience and ex- National Encampment in Boston in .August, ■'Wi, 
tensive travel in this and foreign countries. She and dedicated to the Grand Army of the Republic, 
has be«n president of various clubs, of the Haven During the week of the enciimpmtnt it was often 
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piayed by the bands in the processions. Others of 
lier popular songs are " Cradle Song," "Greeting," 
and ■Nannie's Sailor Lad." She has filled 
engagements as a musical lecturer throughout the 
United States. In 1878 she was publicly invited by 
a number of men and women most distinguished 
in Boston's musical, literary and social circles to 
repeat thti course consisting of "Nature's Music." 
"National Music, Hymns and Ballads,'' "The 
I]illui;nce of Music," and "Liszt." Miss Hawes is 
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and she keeps the business of her office in the 
most satisfactory shape in every department 
She is the youngest woman in the United States 
holding so imponant a position, and her office is 
the second largest one in the Union controlled by 
a woman. Her administration has been thoroughly 
satisfactory and successful . 

HAWSS, HIbs Franc P., artist, was bom 
near Chicago, 111. She spent ilie latter portion of 



"Famous Themes of (Ircat Composers," which 
has gone through four editions. She is a prolific 
and successful composer, a faithful interpreter of 
the music of the firtat masters, a true poel, and 
a keen, though kindly, critic. 

HAWES. Hts. Flora Harrod, postmaster, 
bom ill Salem, Ind., in 1S63, where she was edu- 
cated. Her maiden n^iini: was Flora New Harrod. 
She is a daughter of the late Dr. Sandford H. 
Harrod. a phjieician well known throughout south- 
ern Indiana. The Harrods, after whom Harrods- 
burg, Ky,, was named, went to that Stale with the 
pioneer, Daniel Boone. Miss Harrod. at an early 
age, became the wife of Professor Kdgar P. Hawes, 
of Louisville. Ky. After a brief married life, her 
husband died, and she was left upon her own re- 
sources. She turned lo teaching, and became a 
successful instructor in elocution, an art in which 
she excelled and hud enrned the honors in her 
school-days. She applied to President Harrison 
for the post-office in Hot Sprinjpi. Ark., going in 
person lb urge her own appointmt-nt. She received 
the commission r6th Aul'U-^I. i-SSy. touk rh.irge of 
the office 15th September. it>»9, and was contirmei 





by the Senate 13th 



her life in the Bast, and returned to Chicago in 
1886. where she now resides. She comes of good 
ancestry and claims descent from (,}ut.-en Anneof 
England. She is a dai'^jhter of John Hughes 
Hawes. a Virginian, and is related to the Lees 
and other noted ViTginian families. The first wife 
of Mr. Hawes was a cousin of Icffereon Davis. He 
was a benevolent, liberal, public-spirited man, and 
a lawyer by profession. His second wife, the 
mother of Aliss Franc, was a native of Cincinnati, 
O., and from her the daughter inherited her artistic 
talents. Miss Hawes. both as woman and artist, 
is a person of marked individuality. She has been 
an artist fruni her infancy. In childhood she 
painted whatever she saw, and frc<.|Uenlly what her 
imagination saw. There are treasured still in her 
family several quaint laiiOsca|>es and animal 
studies, painted by the eight year-old girl before 
she had had a lesson, either in painting or drawing. 
The first landscape she painted under the eye ofa 
teacher illustrates her singular gifts. It was 
scarcely "bid in" before the teacher was called 
away on some errand. He was gone three 
hours, and at last returned, with apologies for 
his absence, but they were unultered, liecause in 
Klin ii.vwiis. amazement he saw the picture finished, and fin- 

ished so well that he had no suggestion to make, 
ember of the same year, and it was never touched afterward. One artist, 
ilary of #1,600 a year and to whom she went for lessons, set her at work in 
iiployes, four of whom are drawing from the cast, but she declined to do that; 
rigid disciplinarian, her wish was to paint directly from nature, and she 
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lequlred instruction only in the intricacies of color- 
ing. She has an intense earnestness, combined 
« ith a natural woman's gift of understaniiine with- 
out analysis Ktom a delicate water-color of 
Venetian landscape with local color and atmos- 
piiere to a study of lions, her range is seen. A 
I striking characteristic possessed by Hiss Hawes is 
her memory. An idea once worlced out never 
1 leaves her remembrance. While she prefers land- 
[ scape, with an occasional excursion into the field 
of stiU life, as evidenced by her lion pictures, she 
yet has done a great deal in decorative work. She 
' has received orders from Marshall Field, of 
i -Chicago, and others, receiving Js.ooo for a single 
' commission. Many of her tapestries and screens 
t are exquisite, and alt of them show originality and 
f aitistic merit. Though she has given the greater 
I |>art of her life to art, she is distinguished for 
t achievements in other fields. She has been a con- 
I tributor to various publications in the East, fur- 
nishing articles on philosophical subjects which 
' show much research. She has also acquired an 
enviable reputation as an organizer of clubs for 
philanlhropical and literary study. 

HAWKS, Mrs. Annie Sherwood, poet and 

hymn writer, bom in Hoosick, N. V., aSlh May. 

1835. Her maiden name was Sherwood. Her 

I ancestry on her father's side was English, and on 

L her mother's side, remotely, Holland Dutch. She 

I was never graduated from any school, but she 

I always had a passion for books and read widely. 

In her fourteenth year her genius t«gan to find ex- 

firession in verse. The first poem which she pub- 
ished appeared in a Troy, N. Y., newspaper. Tliat 
poem at once attracted attention and was followed 
I by otben which were printed in various local 
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1865, Mr. and Mrs. Hawks removed to Brooklyn. 
N. v., in which city Mn. Hawks still makes her 
home. Her husband died there in i388. They 
had three children, one of whom, a daughter, is 
now living. Mrs. Hawks has always been ioentined 
with the Baptist denomination. In 1868 her pastor 
and friend, Rev. Dr. Robert Lowry. requested her 
to turn her attention to hymn writing. She did so, 
and wrote, among many others, "In the Valley," 
"Good Night," and "Why Weepest Thou?" In 
1872 Ihe hymn by which she is most widely known, 
"I Need Thee Every Hour,' was written. Dr. 
Lowry sets all her hymns to nmsic. Though Mrs. 
Hawks is chiefly known as a writer of hymns, she 
has by no mean% put her best work into them alone. 
She has written many noble poems. 

HAWIrET, Hrs. Prances Hallette, poet 
and author, born in Bridgeport, Conn., 30th 




ianuary, 1843- Her father. Prof. Rich, was a well- 
nown teacher of vocal miuic. Prances possessed 
the gift of music in a remarkable degree. From 
the time she could speak plainly, she delighted in 

telling stories to her young companions. " " " 



1, she faecai 



e the wife of Wheeler 



sons and one young daughter. A fourth and 
youngest son died in youth. Her later stories and 
poems show deepening and widening powers. 

HAYES, Mrs. Lucy Ware Webb, wife of 
Rutherford fl. Hayes, the nineteenth President of 
the United States, bom in Chillicoihe. Ohio, aSth 
August. 1831. and died in Fremont. Ohio, ajlh 
June, 1S79. Siie was the d.iughter of Dr. lames 
- - Webb and Maria Cook Webb, and the granddaugh- 
ter of Judge Isaac Cook, of Connecticut. She was 
papers. Miss Sherwood became the wife, in 1859, educated m the Wesleyan Female Seminary, in 
of Charles Hial Hawks, a resident of Hoosick Mr. Cincinnati, Ohio, and was graduated in 1851 She 
Hawks was a man of culture and intelligence, and became the wife of Mr. Hayes in 1S53. Her hus- 
he understood and appreciated his wife. Injanuarv. band and all her brothers served in the Union army 
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during the Civil War, and her home was the shelter descendant on the paternal side of Walter Haynts. 

of soldiers sick and wounded. She spent tu'o who came from England with his family in 1638. 

winters in camp in Virginia with her husband, and The next year he bought of Calo, an Indian, for the 

also served in the hospital for soldiers in Frederick sum of five pounds, a tract of land, now the town 
of Sudbury, near Boston. Lorenza is of the sevenili 
generation, all of whom, including her father's 
family, except herself, were bom in Sudbury. The 
maternal side is descended from the Scotch, From 
childhood Lorenza showed an unusual interest in 
books, and, born in a tinvn which had a library and 
an annual course of lectures, she became a con- 
stant reader iind student. Mi.ss Haynes passed 
through the grades of the public schools, and 
then attended the Wallham Academy of Louis 
Smith. She taught one of the public schools 
in her native town for nearly two yean;, but love 
of study was so strong that she went for a time to 
the old academy in Leicester. Mass. Afterward she 
taught a public school for six years in the city of 
Lowell, and there made the acquaintance of Mar- 
garet Foley, a cameo cutter. Then began a friend- 
ship which continued for nearly thirty years and 
ended only at the death of Miss Foley, who had 
become an eminent sculptor in Rome. MissHaynes 
afterwards held the position of lady principal in the 
Academy in Chester, N. H. She subsequently 
established a young ladies' seminary in Rochester, 
N. V. After four years of intense lalwr she was 
compelled to return to her home for rest and resto- 
ration. Passing through many years 1 if invalidism, 
she then accepted the position of librarian of the 

Eublic library which VValtham was to establish. 
aving entire charge of the cataloguing and work 
of organizing the library. After six-and-a-half 
years of service, she resigned her office in order 
to enter the Universalist Theological school of St. 




Cily, Md. While her husband was a member of 
Congress from Ohio and Governor of that State, 
Mrs. Hayes actively promoted State charities. She 
wa.s one of the organizers of tlie Ohio Soldiers' and 
Sailors' Orphans' Home, and seried on its board 
of i.irectors until it was m.ide a State institution. 
She became mistress of the While House when 
Mr. Hayes was inaugurated, in March. 1877, 
and she presided throughout his term of office. 
Her regime wasa decided departure from all former 
ones. While performing her duties in the most 
queenly manner and in accordance with every 

? roper demand of the situation, shem.ide the White 
louse a religious and tem|>erance home. She was 
a woman in whom the religious and moral elements 

fredominated. While she presided in the White 
louse, she would not permit wine to be served on 
the table. The innovation called down upon her 
much censure from certain (luariers, but her action 
was highly commended hy^ all temperance workers. 
At the close of her term in the White House she 
received a large album and other testimonials of 
approval from prominent persons. Retiring from 
the White House in 1881, Mr. and Mis. Hayes re- 
, turned to their home in Fremont, Ohio. Mrs. 
Hayes became deeply interested in the Woman's 
Refief Corps. Slie seried for several years as 
president of the Woman's Home Missionary So- 
ciety of the Methodist Hpiscopal Church, Slie was 
elected an honorary member of the Society of the 
Army of West Virginia, in recognition of her 
services to the soldiers during the Civil War. Mrs, 
Hayes was a woman of broad mind, liber.-il culture, 
exalted views and strong and positive character. 

HATNSS, UisB Lorenza, miiiister. bom in 
Wiiltham, Mass., 15th April, i»2o. She Is a direct 




Lawrence t'liiveisity. Canton, N. Y, Frequently, 

while librarian, she has been upon the platform as a 
lecturer. For a year before leaving the library she 
read and studitil under the direction of Rev. 
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Olympic) Brown, who wished her at once to take 
chaise of a parish which was open to hi-r. Miss 
Ha;^es w:is not willing to eiiier llie work less 
equipped theologically than youriK men graduates. 
Two months before her course of study was finished 
ill Canton, she received a call from the L'[ii versa list 
Church in Hallowell, Maine, to become its pastor 
when she left Canton. Siie had never preached 
tiefore the society. She accepted the call, and was 
there CM^ained on loth Feiiruary, 187,1. Siie offi- 
ciated as chaplain in die House of Kepnrseutatives 
and also in the Senate, in Au»;iista, Maine. This 
was the first instance of a woman acting in that 
capacity in that Stale. She was chaplain for two 
terms in the National SoUlitrs' ilome near 
Augiusta, the first woman who liaii lill--d that place, 
and had an iiiviLition for a third term, whtn she 
reagned her p;istoratc in Miillowell for one in Marl- 
borough, Mass. While preachiiij; in I lie latter 
place she was invited by Post jj, (Irami Army of 
the Republic, to make some remarks in the exer- 
cises of Memorial Day. 1S76. The following year 
she was unanimously Invited to deliver Ihc; oration 
of the day. It was Ihe first time a woman in 
^Iassachusetts had filled that |>ositiun. Miss 
Haynes has been settled over jiarishes in l''airfield. 
Me,, Rockport, Mass., and Skowheyan, Me. She 
has often found her labors exceedingly anlinius. 
especially during Maine winters, preachinj; 
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HAZARD, Mrs. Rebecca N., philanthropi.-^t 
and woman sutlragist. born in Woodsfield, Ohio, 
loih November, 1836. With her parenLs. at an early 
age, she removed to Clncinnali, Ohio, and thence to 
Quincy, 111., where, in 1844. she became the wife of 
Willi.im T. Hazard, of NVup.m. R. 1, Five 
children were bom to this union. In 1.S50 the 
family removed to St, Louis, Mo. For many years 
domestic alf^iirs claimed Ihe attention of -Mrs. 
Hazard, but, being deeply imbued with religious 
principles, the wants and woes of humanity every- 
where manifested received a share of her activ- 
ities. In 1S54 she united with other women in 
establishing an Indiislriat Home for Girls in 
St. l»uis. For five yean; she was on Ihc board of 
managers of that instiiuiion, whicli has sheltered 
thousands of liimieless children. At the breaking 
out of the war Mrs. Hazard, who was an ardent 
Unionist, engaged in hospit.il work, giving all the 
time she could spare from her family lo tlic cure of 



s the s 



She 



has ridden ten and twelve miles in an o]>en sleigh, 
with the mercury below zero, to olliciite at a 
funeral. She left her parish in Fairfield, Me., in 
18S3, for a Euro|>ean tour. She has been fron) its 
organization a member and first vice-president of 
the Woman's Ministerial Conference. Miss Haynes 
has been a worker in various reformatory societies. 
She has always been a woman suflragist. She has 
often spoken upon platforms and before legisla- 
tive committees in the State Houses of M.issa- 
chusetts and Maine. Greatly to the regret of her 
society as of herself, in iSfig. she was obliged to 
leave her last p.isiorate, uhich was in Skowhegan, 
.Me,, on account of over-worked eyes. Having 
previously bought herself a home in Waltham. but 
a few rods from the family homestead, where her 
only sister resides, she became the occupant of her 

_ imlth, busi- 

anklin. Pa., 9th July, 1S49. 
Her maiden name was Marj' li. Smith. When she 
was twelve years old, her father died. Her 
mother's determined ell' iris secured for her a good 
education. Imbued u ilh the desire of being a use- 
ful member of the commonwealth, and endowed 
with natural abilities for a practical business life, 
she, after a season of te.iching. entered into the oil 
and mercantile business till i^b^. when she removed 




Chadron was located, she was one of Ihe first to go 
into business there. .She has been very successful 
Tendertoward all life, though her business includes 
a laiye milhnerj- department, she never sells a bird 
or wing. On lyth December, i-SK;. she bee ame the 
wife of W. F. Hayward, Kur years she has been 
one of the most prominent unman sulTragisls of 
Nebraska and has been identified with all humane 
work and reforms. She believes the church is 
respon^ble for the subservient condition of women. 
She is an agnostic and believes in "one world at 
a time." Mrs, Hayward is an emliodiment of 
energy, push, perseverance and industrj-. and a fair 
example of woman's ability lo suc<-eed in practical 

W« 



ed as ,-i member of 
great Western San- 
itary Fair. Finding thai large numbers of negro 
women and children w.,re by the exigencies of war 
helplessly stranded in Ihe citv, Mrs. Hazard sought 
means for their relief. They were in a deplorable 
condiiion. and. as the supplies contributed to the 
soldiers could not be used for them, she org.inized 
a society known as the Freedmeii's Aid Society, for 
their spcci,il l>enefit. At the close of the war that 
society was merged in an orphan asylum. Closely 
following tli.it Work came the establishment of a 
home for fallen women, promoled and managed 
chiefly by the same workers. It was maintained 
under great dilliculties for some years, and was 
fin.illy alxindoned. Deeply impressed with the 
disabilities under which women tabor in l>eing 
deprived of political rights, Mrs. Hazard with a few 
other earned womi 



c May day in 1867, and 
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formed the Woman SufTrage Association of Mi 
the first society bearine the " ' 

its sole object the bullot for 
Mrs. I Tazirrd gave devoted ; 



lIAZKl.KIUti. 
. Melora E. Coots, teacher ii 




tlie schools of Siin- 
;, and having; for dusky, Ohio. Her father was apprenticed to learn 
To this cause a trade, but ran away at the age of thirteen to 
for many years, Iwconie a soldier. For more than ten years he was 
ii member of the standing army of the United 
States. He sened with distinction in the Mexican 
war and u'^is Colonel of the 6Sth Indiana Volun- 
teers during the Cii'il War. Wounded several 
times, carried olf the field of Cliickamauga for 
dead, his injuries caused his death shortly after Ihu 
close of the war, aitd his four children were left 
orphan.4, their niuthi:r ha\'i]ig died several years 
bciiire his decease. With an only sister, Clara 
returned to Indiana, where she hnd resided during 
the war, and remained there until after her mar- 
riage. At the time of her birth Kansas was tinder- 
gonig hor early struRjrlcs for freedom, and the 
spirit of the times stamped itself on the mind ol 
the child. From the iijie of eleven she supported 
herself. Fitting herself for teaching, she began to 
teach when a young girl, and that occii|>ation she 
has fi)lloU'i-d almost witliout cessation fiir sixteen 
years. When l\ielve >'ears old. she wrote for the 
press, but, being of a sensitive, retiring dis|)osition, 
she shrank from |>iiblic criticism and seldom wrote 
over her own name. In 1S77 she became the wife 
of y\', A. Hazelrigi!;, of (ireeiisbucs, Ind. They 
have one child, a girl. They removed to Kansas 
in 1SS4, and Mrs. Hazelrigg has taught every year 
since. She is principal of one of the city schools 
in Kl Dorado. She has traveled much dur- 
ing her vacatioas, and writes constantly during the 
entire year for the press. She has written for 
many prominent pcriixlicals in wirious States. She 
is the editor of a dejiartment in a prominent Chi- 
cago pa|K'r, and is a regular contributor to the 



filling the various offices of liis; association, and 
also serving one tenn as president of the American 
Woman SnfTraj:^ As.sociation. In 1870 the city of 
St. Louis, falling under e\W counsels, framed mto 
law man's lowest thought concerning woman. 
Realizing the danger to good morals, Mrs. Hazard 
at once engaged in the conflict for the overthrow of 
that iniquity, a conflict more distasteful than any 
she had ever been called to share. Victory was 
with the right, and the law was repealed by the 
Missouri Legislature in 1S74, one member only 
voting against repeal, Tlie call for the formation 
of the association for the advancement of women, 
known as the Wonian's Congress, was signed by 
Mrs. Hazard, and she hus ever since been a [nembcr 
of that body, contributing at various tinies to its 
sessions the following papers: " Home Studies for 
Women," " liusiness Opportunities for Women." 
and "Crime and its Punishment," Mrs Hazard is 
a member of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union and of the American AkadOmC*, a philo- 
sophical society having headquarters in Jackson- 
ville, HI, Since the-death of her husband, in 1879, 
she has practically retired from public work, but at 
her home in Kirkwood, a suburb of St, Louis, a 
ciass of women meets each week for study and 
mutual improvement. As a result of these studies 
Mrs. Hazard has published two papers on the 
"Divina Conimedia." She has also written a 
volume on the war period in St. Louis, not yet 

published, and her contributions to local and other claka m. iiA/Ei.RiGn. 

papers have been numerous, 

HAZEZ,HIGG, Mrs. Clara H., author, edu- To[wka " 1-am-et,- .She has labored in the silver- 
cjitor and reformer, born in Council tlrove, Kiiiis,. mediil work fur the Woman's Christian Temper- 
^jnl .Vdiember, iKfic. She is the youngest living anie L'nion and in the [>ublic work of the Woman's 
diiiifihtcr of Col. II. J. /Njiy. Her niother wlis Relief Corps, An active inetnl>er of the Christian 




Cltun.'h since rhildhood, her vmrk lias iilways In-en 

wilh iiiiinn pwiple, willi whiiiii she is vcrv |m|nilar, 

HBAD, Mrs. Oxella Shields, aiuhor, U>ni 

in Macon, Ga., 19th October, 1869. Her maiden 
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HEATON, Hrs. EHza Putnam, juurniilist 
and editiir, h»rn in Diinvt-rs, Mass.. hili Aukum, 
1860. Shu is ilie d.-iui^hliT uf the Inlc Kev. James 
W. Puliiam, ii Universalist minister. Slie comes 
from Revolutionary ancestry. She was in youth a 
delicate girl and attended school irregularly. In 
18H2 she was Kradiiated from the Boston University 
with the first hon'irs of her clas.-;. In that year she 
became the wife of John L. Healon, then associate- 
e.iitor of the Biuoklyn -Daily Times." Her 
ni.-u's|>nper work its aii occasional ciiniribiitor In 
the coliinm^ rdf that paper iM-u-ati almost imnii-di- 
alely. In 1K.SA she Itiuk an ollici- desk and position 
upon (he editi)rial staff of the "Times." For four 
years In r j)cn was liii>y in nearly every duivirtment 
of the i),i[Ter. her work apjiearinR iiKislly un th'_- 
t'diturial pa);e and in tin- s[iecial shei-Ls of the .Satur- 
day i-diliou, and ran^in^; from politics U> illustrated 
city sketches, for which her canier.i fimiished thi- 
pictures. She handled the e\clian^;c editor's scis- 
sors and did a vast deal of descriptive vvritinj; and 
interviewing;. Almost coincident with her engage- 
ment U|wjn the ■■Times'" was her entrance into 
the syndicate lieid. Thronjih a prominent syndi- 
cate pnlilishinj; linn of New York she si-nt out an 
average of three New York letters per week, illus- 
trated from phutrigraphs taken liy herself, and 
dealing with men, women and current topics of the 
day. In September, 1H.SS, she ttiok passage from 
Liverpool to New Ynrk in the steerage of the Cu- 
narder " Aurania," for the purpose of studying; life 
among the emigrants. She not only landed with 
her fellow-travelers at Casde Garden, but acroiu- 
panied them as far west as Chicago in an emiyrant 
tniin. When the New Ynrk " Ritorder" was 
started in iMgi, she undertook a task never before 



name was Shields. She «.is reared and educated 
in Atlanta, G a., and she is a thorough (ieorgian 
in heart as well as by birth. Her taste for litera- 
ture and her talent for ]irodnctiun were shown in 
childhoo<i, when she wrote a number nl' love 
stories. Her first ])ublisheil 
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HBARNB, Uisa Hercedes Leigh, actor, 
was born in .-Ulaiita, Ga., 2olh March, 1^67. She 
is widely known by her st.ige name, Men.x-des 
Leigh, which she chose when she began her pro- 
fessional career. Miss Leigh was born into the 
changed conditions that ftillowed the Civil War i:; 
the South, and her early life was full of the echoes 
of the great struggle. She was eiliicitcd in a pri- 
vare school in Philadelphia. I'a. At an i-.irlynge 
she develo|.)ed marked dramatic talent, which was 
carefully cultivated. Her histrionic jiowers and her 
emotional nature (itte<l her for stage work. Slie 
went to England, and while there achieved a brill- 
iant success in London drawing-rooms as a o.a- 

malic reader. The critics abroad gave her high mukiktiks i,Kir-.n itkahxe. 

rank, and at home she has repeate<l ner successes 

on an even greater s<"ale. Besides her dramatic attempted by any New \'ork d.iily, to run a d li! 
talents. Miss Leigh is the pos.sessor of noetic talent news [liige dealing with women's movements. Th 
of a fine order. Hi-r wi>rk in verse Dears eviry experiment w.is successful and had lie<-ome reco^ 
mark of culture. Her home is now in New York, nized as the unii|Ue and especially attr.nctive featur 
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or Cleveland, Ohio^ and has since been devotii^ 
her time to teaching and to church and concert 
sinKinir in St. Louis, Mo. 

HBlfll, Wm I^ndnda Baxbonr, author, 
bom in Helai Place, near Etizabethtown, Ky., 33rd 



of the paper, when she resigned her charge to jdn 
her hust»nd wi the Pnavidence "News," which he 
establisbed In SeptenUier of that year. From the 
first usue of the new daily Mr. aiid Mis. Heaton 
were associated as jcHnt-editors, and during a long 
and critical illness, into which Mr. Heaton fell at 
the end of the first few weeks of its existence, Mra. 
Heaton was for months sole responsible editor. 
She has one child, a boy of eight years. She is a 
member of Sorosis and other women's clubs. 

HBINSOHN, H». Dora HentUnges, op- 
era singer, born in Mansfidd, Uhio, 3d August, 
i36i. Mrs. Heinsohn comes from a very musical 
family. She began her studies when but seven 

J^ears old, both vocal and instrumental, with her 
ather. R. E. Henninges. She sang in concerts 
and operettas at fourteen, and her advancement 
was so rapid that she soon entered the Cincinnati 
College of Music, where she advanced to the hie;hest 
position among vocal pupils, attracting not only the 
attention of the faculty, but also of persons gener- 
ally interested in music. Her teachers up to that 
time had been Signor La Villa and Signer Stefa- 
none. Later she became a pupil uf Max Maretzek, 
under whose guidance she began to study Italian 
opera. Her first appearance in opera, after having 
sung many limes in oratorios and concerts under 
Theodore Thomas, was under Mapleson, when she 
appeared as Leonora in Beethov'en's " Fidel io." 
Soon after, she went to Paris, where she became a 
pupil of Mme. I^grange. under whose direction 
she completed her studies. After her return to 
this country. Miss Henninges appeared in German 
opera in the Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
and in many concerts, both in the East and 
the West. She possesses a powerful dramatic 



December, 1833, She is the granddaughter of Ben. 
Hardin, ttie satirist, humorist andjurist of Kentucky, 
and the daughter of John L. Helm, mice governor 
of Kentucky. He was the first governor after the 
Civil War. Her paternal grandfather, Thomas 
Helm, went to Kentucky In Revolutionary times 
and settled near Elizabethtown. That place, known 
as Helm Place, is still in the possession of the 
family. Hermother, Lucinda B, Hardin, the oldest 
daughter of Ben. Hardin, was a woman of culture. 
She early trained her children to a love for books. 
Miss Helm inherited from her mother a love (or 
reading and a deep rellj^ous fmth. At an early age 
she commenced to write poetry and prose unife' 
the pen-name " Lucile." When she was eighteen 
years old, she published a strong article on the 
" Divinity of the Savior." During the Civil War 
she wrote sketches for the Enclisn papers, which 
were received very favorably and were widely Ctmied 
in England. While George I). Prentice was editor 
of the Louisville ''Journal," she wrote many 
sketches for that paper. She afterwards wrote 
short stories for the "Courier" and the "Courier- 
Journal, "and articles in the "Christian Advocate." 
She has published one volume, "Gerard: The Call 
of the Church Bell" (N.^shville, Tenn., 1884).- 
Miss Helm has written many leaflets for both home 
and foreign missions, which have been widely cir- 
culated, in May. tS86, the General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South authorized 
the Board of Cnurch Extension to organise the 
soprano voice, which she uses with Intelligence. Her woman's ommization known as the Woman's De- 
repertory is a large one, consisting of hundreds of partment of^Church Extension, until 1890, when it 
songs and dozens of operatic roles. In 1SS8 Miss received a more definite title. Woman's Parsonage 
Jienninges became the wife of G. W, Heinsohn, and Home Mission Society, Miss Helm was made 
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ti an Workers' Assi 

HENDBKSON. Mra. Augnsta A. Pox, 
social leader, bom near Tiffin Cily. Ohio, irlh 



the general secretary, and to her endeavurs h due Kleniish. Portiij^ese. French. Criwuian. Danish, 
much of its success. The societv. hiipin); to eti- Serbian, Sl.ivoiii.in. Sorwe^in and Koum:tiiian. 
I.nrge iLs pouvr of Rood, decided to publish a The lirsi eviition. published in i.sSi. ■-.•{ this work 
jiaper, " Our Homes.'" Miss Helm was ni.nlc ci.>ntainetl only scveiueeti translaiitms. In its preji- 
Ihe editor, and its success is assured. Miss .irativm she did tKH reoi-ive tile sli>:htesl assistance. 
Helm is also a member of the Woman's Foreit;n She has wriliennumbcrsofslii'rt siiiries lor[KTiiid- 
>Iissionar>' Society and of the international Chris- ic.ils. amoiii; others, sketches of s<.>iithcn) life as it 

las before the alv.>liii>>n of slavery, hiit the " Epit- 

inie " is the only work to whieh she has ever 
tiiNed her n.-ime. \'ery much of her writing has 
I'een lor purtH>ses of inininli.itc xise, to awaken 
interest in U<i-.il needs, or ii>r houseluild purposes. 
or in aid of prosressi\e iipinions, esiK-cially those 
which atTeCt (he sl.itus of woman. She claims to 
l>e the first persi.>n who understoiHl that the Bible is 
the stronghold of "woman's rights. " In 1S48, 
u'hen the two or three who d.ired to speak in favor 
of women Were tempted lo renounce their belief in 
revelation, she wrote to the leaders of the move- 
Hieiil. proving to them that they would be forsakini; 
their surest stronghold, Mrs. Henderson Ls a pro- 
nounced advocate of female sul)'ra|re, though she is 
not a pLitform sfieaker and t:ikes no public part in 
their nieetinpi. Like many others unknown to the 
public, she keeps up a Kiierrillu warfare as oppor- 
tunity otters, fahe hius published, at various tmies, 
very pronounced views up*>n the scattered race uf 
the Hebrews, with ingenious arcuments to siLstiin 
the |>osit[on which slie takes. Shcpves a generous 
portion of her time as well as means tu looking 
after the welfare and comfort ■.•{ those in her \-icin- 
ilv who are in n.^^d of anv kind of help. Her 
aftiliatiiins are with the E[iiico|iai Church. Mrs. 
Henderson is ilie widow .>f Gen, lames Hnckney 
Henderson, U. S. .\. Gen. Henderson is best 




May, 1S43. She is tlie daughter of Alonzo H. 
Fox and Caroline A. Brownell, originally of New 
York, now of C:ilifornia. Mr. Fox was a success- 
ful "Forty-niner" and removed to Iowa with his 
family in 1853. Mrs. Henderson was a student in 
the Upper Iowa University, where she met her 
future husband, David B. Henderson, the able and 
brilliant representative of the 3rd District of Iowa 
since 1S83. In [N66 she became Mr. Henderson's 
wife in West Union, the home of her parents. 
From there they went to Dubutjue, where tney now 
live. Alive to all th; interests of the day and their 
ever increasing demands for attention, she has the 
fiualities of mind and heart, a true sympathy, clear 
aiscemment and s<iund decision, th.it belong to 
those whom fate and fortune call out as le.iders. 

HBNDERSON, Mrs. Frances Cox, lin- 
guist, traveler, author and pliilantliroplsl. b<irn in 
Philadelphia. I'a.. Jist July, ib.20. She was edii- 
catedabroad and spent twenty-one years in Enro|K', 
excepting Russia, associating ahva>'s with pursoiis 
speatcing the lan^ua^te of the C()unlry, Her taletit 
for languages w;ls shoui) early liv her translating, 
at the age of fourlix-n, from English into l-reiich 
two b<H>ks, which were published in Paris bv a well- 
known bookseller. In iHHi she iiublisfied her 
"Epitome of Modern F.nro])ean literature." coin- 
prismg translations from nmeteeii ICuropeaii lan- 
i. the Swedish, Hungarian, Italian, Ri 




Slovaclt, 



Spanish, Dutch, Gv 



1, Polish, C/eck. Norlh Ik-n. 



the admis:<i<>n of lh.it Sl.ite to llle Union 
HENDRICKS, Mrs. Eliza C. 

■ ■ ■ ■ philanlhropist, h 



November, iSij. She is the widow 
President Thomas A. Hendricks. 
Hon. Isaac Morgan. The love of 
one of Mrs. Hendricks' characterist 




HENDRICKS. 

f the late Vict- faithful companion. The Rreat sorrow of her life 
■icr fatlier was was his death, which occurred in November. 1S84. 
atiire, which is Since that event she has sought assuagement for 
s, was fostered grief and loneliness in a quickening of activities, 
especially in tile lines of charity. Her most prom- 
inent philanthropic work was her persevering 
elTorts, with other earnest women, to eslalilisii a 
"Prisim for Women and Reform School for Girls." 
In ansu'er to earnest and persistent soliciuition on 
their part, tlie State l^i^slature made an ni)pro])ri- 
ation, and in 1883 the tiiiildinR was erected. That 
institution lias, from its hL'^nning, been under the 
entire contrul and nuuiagement of women. For 
some years it was tlie '<nly one of its kind in the 
country, Mrs. I leiiilrii-ks has, from its beginning;. 
been the president t>{ its board of mana)^.•rs. Be- 
fore her marriaRe she coiuierted herself with the 
Methodist Church. Her huslKmd, the son of an 
elder in llie Presbyterian Church, was stronRly 
Cahinislic in faith. They both had a leaniii); 
toward the Episcopal form of worship, and together 
they entered that communion. Mrs. Hendricks is 
now Mvinj; in Indianapolis. 

H13NRT, Mrs. Josephine Klrby WUUam- 
son, wonian suffragisl, iKjru in Newport. Ky., aiiul 
Februarj", 1846, After receiving a liberal education 
■ she became the wife, in 1868. of Captain William 
Henry, a Confederate soldier, a distinEnished 
scholar and one of the most noted educators in thi.' 
South. Tlieir only child, Frederick U'illiamsoii 
Henry, who was killed in the terrible railroad 
disaster in Crete, 111., inherited the genius of his 
mother and the talent of his father. Mrs. Henry 
enjoys the distinction of being the leader in her 
State of the most advanced political and social 
reform party in the country, the Equal Rights or 
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by her early surroundings. The large and aL. . _ ._ _ 
bomeslead, in which she first saw the liRht, adjoined 
that of Gen. William Henry Harrison, and both 
dwellings were noted ftir their fine outlook. Mrs. 
"""'""' lected with some of the leading 
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families of Cincinnati, and it was in that city she 
made her di^but in the social world. She was mar- 
ried 36lh Septen)l>er, 1845, and since that time she 
has resided in Indiana. Her first Hoosicr itome 
was in Slielbyville, in which ]ilace her huslvind was 
ihenengageti in the practice of law. They removed 
to Indianapolis in i860, where he practiced for some 
years as a member of the law firm < if Hendricks, 
Hord & Hendricks. Mrs. Hendricks w.is fond of 
domestic life and was the administrator of the 
iiousehold, saving her husband fnimall unnecessary 
annoyance or responsibility, anil in many other 
waj-s was she his true help-meet. Her husband 
depended much upon her juilginent. Often, while 
an occupant of the guliernatorial chair, uhen per- 
lilened over applications for the pardon of cnmi- 
nals, did he call her into tlie conlerence, in order 
to avail himself of her intuitive perception of the 
merits of the case. Mra. Hendriclts' love of nature 
lends her to spend much time in the culture of 
lluivers, in wl)ich she h:is much success. She has 
a great peiiciiant fur pets. Her fondness for horses 
led to that close oltserialion of them which made 
her a good judge of thiHr qualities, anti it was she, 
not her huskind, who always selected the carriage 
horses. A few years after her marriage, her only 
child, a bright and l>eautiful Imy, died. Mrs. Hen- 
dricks wiLsnot onlv the li^ht of her husband's homi 
life, but. wherever i.is ofhcial duties called hi 

mpanie<i by her, and whi'ii he 

ii^,.M : „< ..f i....,iti. 
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//w OM llorW, in (juesl of lu-alth. she was 



I SuffraKe party. .She knows human nature 
he and history well enough to realize that "human 
eil virtue demands her clmnipions and martyn.'' 
his With courage, xeal and industry Mrs. Henry has 
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for years been struggling with " supreme prcaudice Truth," in four volumes. "Pledge and Cross,"" 
and sublime mediocrity" in her efforts to awaken "Voice of the Home and its Legend," "Mabel's- 
in the breasts of her countrymen a sentiment ol Work." "One More Chance," "Befurehand," 
justice toward women, and in her countrywomen a "Afterward," "Unanswered Prayer." and " Frances 
sense of the dignity of true womanhood. What Raymond's Investment." Mrs. Henry has long 
she has already accomplished marks an advance in occupied pulpiu among all denominations through- 
the political and social history, not only of Ken- out the land. Through her evanKtlistic work 
tucky, but of the Southern States. She is the only saloons have been closed, churches built and hun- 
woman in the South whoever ran for a State office. 
She was a candidate of the Prohibition party of 
Kentucky, in 1890, for clerk of the Court of Ap- 
peals, receiving nearly live-thousand votes, and that 
in a State where, perhaps, the popular prejudice is 
stronger ag:ainst "Woman's [Rights" than in any 
other in the Union. She has spoken before the 
legislature and the constitutional convention and 
has addressed large audiences all over the Stale on 
woman's suffrage. Althouj;h she is physically 
frail and delicate, she can address a public meeting 
for an hour or more with the force of true elo- 
quence and with happy touches of humor and 
quiet sarcasm. She is a woman of litcrarj' talent. 
She has written several poems of merit, and her 

frose is clear, bold and incisive. Over ihree- 
undred articles of hers on the subject of "Married 
Women's Property Rights" h.ive been published. 
Her leaflet on "Kenlucky Women and the Con- 
stitution" and her editorials in the "Clarion," 
published in Versailles, attracted general attention 
and were copied into papers all over the country. 
She is superintendent of legislative and petition 
work of the Kentucky Equal Rights Association. 
She is an accomplished musician and pianist. As 
a vocalist she has achieved success. Her home is 
in Veraailles, Ky. 

HBNRT, Hrfi. Sarepta M. I., evangelist, 
temperance reformer, poet and author, bom in 
Albion, Pa., ^th Novem'ber, 1839. Her father, Rev. 
H. Nelson Insh, was a Methodist decuman of the 
old style. He was preaching in Albion at the time 
of the daughter's birth. In 1841 he was sent to 
Illinois as a missionary, where he did heroic 
pioneer work and where he ended his days. In 
1850 Miss Irish entered the Rock River Seminary, 
in Mt Morris, II!., when she had for her pastor dreds converted. Her home is noiv in Evaiiston, 
Rev. J. H. Vincent, then just coming into his life lUinois. 

work. Recognition had been given to her literary H]5NSCHBL, HrB. I,11Urii Bailey, vocalist, 
ability, and during her school days she won many born in Columbus, Ohio. 17th lainiiir)', i»5o. Her 
honors in composition. On 7th March, 1861, Miss musical talent manifested itself very early in life, 
Irish became the wife of James W. Henry, of East as, when she was lifieun months old. she plainly 
Homer, N. Y. The Civil War broke in upon the showed her choice of different Iuul's. crj'ing and 
plans of the young couple and left Mrs. Henn', in refusing to sleep if her mother sang one sung, and 
1871, a soldier's widow. The trio of children bom at once rem.iining quiet when she heard another 
from this union are just such as would be expected air. At the age of eighteen months the little one 
from so true a marriage. Mary, an alumna of the could sing the different tunes she had been accus- 
Northwestem University in Evanston, 111., is al- tomedtohear. From thai point her whole life has 
ready a writerof acknowledgedability inbotiiprose been devoted to the study of music. She began 
and verse, and at the national convention of the to take piano lessons at the age of se\'en. Her 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union in l-Iew mother, who was also a singer and had received 
York, in iS8^ she was elected to the position of vocal instruction in Boston. Mass., from the best 
superintendent of the press department. Alfred, teachers of her time, direclitl the (lauf;hter's vocal 
the oldest son, is a faithful and el<K]Ue[it clergyman, studies. At the age of hfteen the family removed 
and Arthur is an author. Mrs, Henry was among to Boston, and she continued her studies will) 
the first to join the crusade against rum. From her uncle, Charles Hayden. a well-known \ocal 
the beginning of the organization of the Woman's teacher, l^ter she became a pupil of Madame 
Christian Temperance Union she has been asso- Rudersdorf. with whom she studied two years. In 
dated with tlte national body as superintendent of 1876 Lillian UaJley made her first public appearance 
evangelical work and as evangelist. The result of In one of B. J. Lang's concerts, given in Boston, 
her seven years of service in gospel temperance in meeting with success. After her diJbut she con- 
Rockford, III., would alone suffice to crown the tinued to be a favorite sini;er In Boston, and her 
labors of any ordinary life-time. A partial record services were in constant demand during the con- 
of this work is found in her book "Pledge and cert season, until, in 1877, she went to Paris li> 
Cross." Her published books number fourteen, study with Madame Viardot, with whom she re- 
of which two, " Victoria," written during the first mained for some lime. In the spring of 1878 she 
year of her daughter's life, and " Marble Cross," went to London, where she made her tirst appear- 
are poems. The prose works are "After the ance in England with the London Philharmonic 
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Sucitty. In Hint conctrtshesanKfiT the first time " Rtpublican." Early in her married life Mrs. 
line of those diiets willi Sir. HciiscIm;], which have Herncfc began to write on home tojiics. developing 
since become so rnmniis. She returned to America llie talent which has made her so well known. She 
in the antumn of iSSu and hecame the wife of ha-s contributed to many leadinz |>eriodical.s and 
newspapers, and has published five books, four of 
them on home topics, and the other a conipllatiuii 
of correspondence between the late Duke of \V<.-I- 
lingtonaud a young woman known as "Mbs J." 
At present Mrs. Herrick lives in New York. She 
ediw the woman's page of the New York "Re- 
corder." Her hu.sband is connected wiih another 
tnetropolilnr daily newspaper. While kept very 
busy by her literary en^aKenienls, she does not 
iietjlcct her household cares, the precepts which 
she teaches findint; practical illustration in her 
pretty and well-regulated home. She has had four 
children, and two little boya survive. The rapidity 
and else with which Mrs. Herrick turns off her 
literary work enables her to pay some attention to 
the obligations and pleasures of society. She is as 
clever a talker as she is a writer, and is an active 
member of Surosis. Her hi-alth is unusually good 
and her activity and good spirits unfailing. She 




George Henschel, the niusidnn, in the spring of 
iSSi. They remained in Kostun three years. Mr. 
Henschel Mving charge of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. They removed to London in 1HS4, 
■which Is now tlieir permanent home. There Mr. 
Henschel holds the position of a leading musician. 
Mrs. HeRscliel's fame as a singer is world-wide, as 
-she has been heard in all the principal cities of 
Europe. At the time of the Ohio Centeimial. held 
in Columbus, she was represented as being one ot 
the celebrated women oi^ that State. Mr. and Mrs. 
Henschel receive their friends with great husjii- 
tality in their beautiful hnnic. Many a homesick 
American, having located in I^ndon to study music 
with Mr. Henschel, has found in these successful 
musicians true friends and helpers, who we»e ready 
and willing to dissL])ate the feeling of unrest and 

HSRRZCK" Mrs'/CbriBtine Terhune, 
author and editor, born in Newark, N. J., ijth 
Jmie, 1859, where her father was settled as prtstcir 
c,f a Dutch Reformed Church. Her mother is the 
we!l-known author. ".Marion Harland." In 1S76 
she went abroad with her parents and spent two 
yeiirs in some of the principal citii's of l^urope, 
aci]uiring a knowled>.'e of foreign languages and 
(■iiTitinninft an education which had been previ- 
ously carried on under private teachers at home. 
.-\lter returninir to this country. Miss Terhune lived 
for several years in Spriugliekl, M.iss., perfecting 
herself in En!;li^h literature. An-lo- Saxon and 
iihiloUigy. Her amhiiion was to leach her favorite 
branches, and for a time she had a cla:<s in a private 
school for K'rls. About that lime she met and 
jN.Tanie the «ife of James i--redi'ri(k Herrick. a 
momhtr I'f the itiilorial stall" of the Sprinstield 




speniis liL-r summers in her country home. "Out- 
look.'' amon^' llu- lillls of northern S'ew Jersey. 

H&RSOM, U TS. Jane Lord, physician, bom 
in Saiiford, Me., 61I1 .\iii;icsl. 1S40. Her father and 
mother «ere <)f good Knulish d.scent. She was 
educated in Sfirini^v ale. Me., whither the family had 
removed. She be-all to teach Ixfore she was 
si .X teen, going to seliool in the fall and winter and 
teacliing In the summer. In sbb^. when twenty- 
five years of ajre, she l.e<-ame the uife of Dr. N. A. 
Hersoni. He took his bride to Karminjjton, N. H.. 
where they seltk'd. In 18G3 Dr. Hersom liail 
entered the army as an assistant surgeon, was pro- 
moted til first surgeon, and afterwards had charge 
of a fi..-ld luwpilal. After the war he began a 
lalnirii)iis counir)- practice. His strenRth soon gave 
way wj i'.s I ) necessitate a vacation of five years. 



He then T«suin«d work and ««LiMislwil himself in w .« •.linvi 

Punl.ind. Me., where he Six»n .ii-viiiireil a I'r.uiui' ».ts ii[..ii 

which dcm:ii:devl .■»!! hi* ti!!!*^ .in.lv!ii-rsUs. In i-S-i Mrs. Hti 

Dr. Hersoni went jln^Ktd li>r iieoinl ruit diui Oit-il knonliAl): 
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in Dublin, Irelnnd, one wet-k 

Hersom had read mtdical v _ _. . 

(lurin); his sickness, and, enjiiyin^ them, continued 
lu read when the need u-a.s |>ast. Her huKlrarKl 
had been aware of her special hliiess, and had ti(b:n 
tctld her she would make a line i^hysirian. TFie 
knuwled^ uf his corilidence in her abilities acted 
as a siinniliis. and with characteristic eneivy she 
Ijcgan her studies with Prof. S. H. Weeks, of I'^rl- 
land. Me. In 18S3 she entered the Woman's Medi- 
cal College in Philadelphia. After her graduniioii 
from that institution she l>egan work in Portland, 



nli 



she l>eg.- 
ing only for a small oHice 



Her 



tlesires have been far mure than realised. She has 
had a larj^e and increasing; priicticc from the first. 
She wa-s elected physician of the Temporary Home 
f.jr Women and Children, in Portland, which posi- 
tion she held for four years, until she was ohllKed 
to resign in order to attend jimperly to her othir 
duties. She is a memlnir of the Ameriian Medical 
Association, the Slate and Comity Nfedical Socictii-s 
and also of the Pnictili oner's Cluh, of which she 
was elected president for 1892. She is an active 
member of the Woman's SiiDraKe Associatinn. 
She became a wciman stiffniHist ihronsh her e\- 
[lerience as a student and ph\*sidan. C>neof her 
children died in Infancv. and one danuhlir is living'. 
HEWITT, afrs. ^mm a Churchman, author 
and journalist, born in New Urieans. [^., ist I-eb- 
ruary, 1S50. At three years of a^e she moved 
north with her parents, who settled on a farm in 
Rahway. N. J., afterward moviiiK to ]hirlin;;toii. 
N. J., and later to Camden, in the same Slat 
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several English honiu ni^^iiazines and has latt'ly 
conipleied a series of pa|>ers on household topics 
fur a London periodical. Mrs. Hewill has a son. a 
vouii^ man of eiithteen years, and a drtiiK''ter in 
her sixteenth ve;ir. About two years ai;o Mis. 
Hewitt severetl her coiniection with llie '"l.adii-s' 
Home Joiirn.ll'" and accepted a position on the 
edltdrial statfof the " Home MaRazine."' puhlishtd 
in \Vashinj,'l(>n, U. C. which slie was oliliKod to 
resign on aranml of the duath of her sislt-r, which 
ccimpdleil her to live in Philadelphia. She i-; now 
cnnL-cIedwith -Lfisiire Hours," a monthly pnb- 
li.-alion in I'l.iladelphi^i. 

HIBBARD, Mrs. Grace, author, horn in a 
snhiirh of Itostun. Mass., and there rereivtii her 
eilncation. She is the daughter of the late Dr. 
Porter, a Massachusetts cier;;ynian, and adi'scenJ- 
ant of an old HnRlish family. Ht-r early life was 
spent in New England, where, at her father's knee, 
when still a rhild, slie learned the Hebrew and 
llreek alphabets lonj; before she learned the Kng' 
lish. At an early aj;e she «as graduated from a 
young ladies' college near Boston. Soon after she 
Rradnated her father rucnoved to Chicano, where 
after a short lime lie died. Mrs. I libbard has spent 
the last few vears in Colorado and California, and 
she has made a number of triiw to Mexico, wliere 
she studied the Mexican character, which she has 
portrayed in her writings. Hi-r first literary work 
appeared in the Springfield, Mass., " Republican." 
and since then she has been a contributor to many 
of Ihe leading magazines and papers of America, 
In short stories and ballads she e.xcels. One short 
sketch, "Bummer and l^z."»rus." a story of San 
Francisco, was translated into the German and 
printed in one of the leading papers published in 



of Dr. Hibbard, of IJenver, Col., and now lives 
in the last n.-imed city. 

HIBLBR, Mrs. Nellie, musical educator. 
bom in Utica. K. V., loth September. 1858. Her 




^m^-^ 




the German language. She n;is coiUrlliuled to 

'■ Helford's Maga^-.ine," the Kan Francisco " Moni- 

iiiff C.ill " and other journals. About three years 

jy.io .^Ac Ixfann- tlic wife, in Colorado Springs. Col., 



parents, Mr. and Mrs. John K. Dwen, arc Welsh, 
and members of families of culture. Nellie froni 
her early childhood was noted for her love of 
miLslc. When quite young, she was graduated froni 
the Utica advanced school and entered the 
academy. When in her sixteenth year, she accom- 
panied her parents to Wales, anil for three years 
they lived in the town of Aberyslwyth. There 
Nellie recei\ed a scholarship for piano and har- 
mony. By extraordinary diligence she was gradu- 
ated in two-and-a-half years instead of three. She 
received the title Associate In Music of the Univer- 
sity College of Wales. \\'hile abroad, her studies 
were under the direction of Ur. Tarry, the famous 
Welsh composer. Not long after her graduation 
she rvlurned with her parents to L'tica. where she 
was for a time the on,'anist of the South Street 
Methodist Kpiscopal Church. Afterward the 
faniilv movetl to Parker's Landing. I'a., where the 
daughter sang in the Presliylerian Church. She 
gathered a large class in nnisic. which she taught 
with much success inuil shel>ecanie the wife of .Mr. 
I libler, of Parker's Landhig, who was then teller of 
the Kxchange Hank. In less than three years after 
her marriage her huslKmd and infant son died, 
wilhiii a few days of each other. Amain she took 
up her profession and concluded to make a spe- 
cially of voii-e culture. She has been iustnicied by 
some of the best teachers in America. In Bradford, 
Pa., where she now resides, she was a leading 
soprano for two years in the Presbyterian Church, 
and for two niore years the leader of the choir. 
Owing lo the increased number of her private 
students, she resigned her t>osi(ion as a leader. 
She often sings in concerts and some of her 
coinposllions have been lately published. 



ilirtCMAN. 

BICKHAN, Mrs. Ifary CaUuirliie, journal- HICKS, Urs. 
isl. Ijurn in Hanover, Columbiana couiily, Oliio, bom 
7i!i November. 1838. Her father, David Arler. fatlifi 
tt.is of German descent and was reninrknble for Diin.i 
cnci^ and force of cliaracter. Her molher was 
a woman of much natural retinement and great 
gL-ntk-ni-ss and kindness of disposition. She was 
tli« dniightcr of Henry LaHer. distinguiflhed in his 
day as a Keneral, judge and legislator. Mrs. 
Hickman was endowed with fine natural ability 
nnd ntainlained a high rank in alt her classes as a 
school-girl, although delicate health inlerfereil 
somewhat with her early studies. In 1857 she w;is 
graduated from the Cleveland Female Seminary, 
and a year later became the wife of Rev. S. M. 
Hickman, a minister of the Methodist Episcop,^l 
Church. For several years the carts of a growing' 
family and participation in her husband's labors 
prevented Mrs. Hickman from exercising to ativ 

{;reat extent her gift for literary work. During tii 
sst twelve vears she has resumed the i . 
pen, contributing frequently to the Clevelitriil 
"Leader" and other papers. Possessing stronj; 
moral convictions ana wide S)-mpathie3. Mrs. 
Hickman has made a study of social and humnm- 
tiirian problems, and has generally chosen to wriu' 
on sub)ecls connected with some phase of refonii , 
in which she has become especially interesitik 
She has been prominently connected with tcni])tr 
ance and missionary sucielies since their firsi 
orgnnizntlon, and much of her work has been tli.it 
•of on outspoken champion of those two 
movemenLs. She is an activemember of the 
Woman's Press Association. Although keeping 
touch U'ith all the great questions of the day, shi 
I lias not allowed other interests to interf^ 





lives. .Mrs. Hiiks ri;i:LnL-d .1 very lliurouBh and 
advanced education. Her husband was Charles 
S. Hicks, of Syracuse. Hermarried life was brief. 
Her husband was drowned, Mrs. Hicks rallied 
from the shock and sorrow that came upon her. 
and, with the thought of her child's education in 
mind, renewed her interest in educational matters. 
She entered the high school of Syracuse as art 
teacher, and finally took the supervision of such 
teaching in all the schools of the city. She was 
largely instrumental in founding the Social Art 
Club of Syracuse. Mrs. Hicks appeared before the 
Woman's Cong^ress in iS75and 1S76. urging that 
the sul^ect of art education should be promoted by 
a.ssociations for study similar to the Social Art Club 
and Portfolio Club of Syracuse, and ihal public 
exhibitions, loan exhibitions and museums should 
be established. She urged the matter through art 
and educational journals. The fame of her work 
went beyond her citv. and in 1879 she was. called to 
Boston to assist in tne Prang art educational work 
in the public schools, Mrs. Hicks brought to the 
art educational movement exceptiona] qualifications 
for directorship. She had received notooly a fine 
technical art training, but she had also made a 
thorough study of the history and literature of art 
On the education.il and practical side herpreparatiun 
has been no less broad andstrong. As the art edu- 
cational movement has developed throughout the 
country during the past twelve years, Mrs. Hicks 
has been recognized as one of the leaders. She is 
deeply interested in the kindergarten and industrial 
'hildren, movements in education, and has done much to 
bring them Into harmony with art teaching in the 
public schools. She Ls a hne speaker. She a one 
of the pioneers in summer-scliool teaching, being 



if the Hiculty with Col. Francis W, Parker in Milwaukee, Wis., and has been conspicuously a 






^ini, Hicks is director of the Pran^ Normal Art the first was tlie Home (or . . 

Cl.isses in Boston. Mass., and associate author and she was an incorporator and 

editor of the Prang art i-ducationnt publications. she helped to frame. She was one of the pi 

HI6GINS0N, Hra. Blla Rlioads, poet and movers and the heaviest worker in the estibhshin}; 

author, was born in a log cabin near Council Urove, of tile Wisconsin Humane Society. The flourish- 




ing Woman's Club of Wisconsin, in Milwaukee, 
has had more orit^iiial matter in the form of essays 
from the pen of Mrs. Hiles than from any other 
member. She has for some time been its first vice- 
president and the president of the ladies' art and 
scienie class. Onu of the first stock companies 

Mrs. Hiles. It was she who originated and pro- 
pounded tu the club the idea of a stuck company of 
women for the buildinR of a permanent woman's 
club home, which building idea was afterwards ex- 
tended by the stock company to facilities for re\'enue 
other than that derived from the club. Although 
all members of the club, the com])any is entirely 
distinct from it. She was one of the actii'e incor- 

Sjrators of the Wisconsin Training School for 
urses, and has several times been a delegate to 
the National Conference of Charities and Reforms. 
In the mind of the pu1)1ic generally she is most 
deariy recognized as an agitator of the wrongs of 
the Indians. At first she gave her time to the Mis- 
sion Indian work in Califtirnia, personally visiting 
nearly every reser\'ation acid Mexican lancl grant in 
southern California. Twice she went to the In- 
terior Department and to tlie President in the 
interest of the Indians. She plead their cause in the 
East and assisted in sending k-gal hel]> for their 
protection. Mrs. Miles, being a woman of wealth, 
has been able to put money as well as zeul into her 



Kans.,in 1862. Her maiden name was Ella Rhoads. 
In 1864 her family nwved westward over the plains 
to Oregon, where she has spent most of her life. 
Her educHtbnal advantages were limited tua gram- 
mar-school course and a short season in the OregijU 
City Seminary. In 18S6 she became the wife of 
Kusseil C. Higginsim, a druggist, and their home 
is in Sehome, on Belliu^ham Bay, Pugel Soun.t. 
Washington. Mrs. Him^inson edited a woman's 
department in tlie "West Shore" for several year-;, 
and she also contributes to a number of eastern 
periodicalsand iournals. In her girlhood she wrote 
several love stories, but she did not seriously at- 
tempt literature until iHSS. In that year she sent a 
poem to the Boston "Courier," which attracted 
general attention and was widely copied. She had 

eublished a number of poems in the " West Shore," 
ut the Boston incident was her first important in- 
centive to higher effort. Since that dale she has 
written and published many remarkable poems, 
and she now ranks with the foremost of tlie younger 
siiigers of the United Suites. 

HII,£S, Mrs. Osla Joslyii, philanthropist 
and [Kjet. bom near Batavia, N. V., ijlh February, 
1831. Herfather's namewasjuslyn.andhisfamily 
were originally Bostonians an(f related to the Breck- 
eiiridges of Kentucky. Her mother was a Sprague, 
a first cousin of President Fillmore. During the 
childhood of Osia Jovlyn her father removed to 
Krie county, N. V. At the age of nineteen she 
went to Illinois, where, two years later, she became 
the wife of John Hiles, a man of English birth and 
Mghly cultun^ family. Since 1854 slie has lived in 







philanthropic work. When thr Wisconsin Indian 
Assixiation was formetl, she was made secretary 
lis !iil«>rs were largely legislative, and Mrs. HiK-s 
used lier intluence in helping to defeat some 



I beneficent ones, and in creating hamnuny of i 

nith branches in other Sintes. The fiicl th;it for . 
I twelve years, while her sun was completing pre- i 




Bangor, Me. Mrs. Hill's mother * 
' '.fiiiiirky. and w;i5 bom uf Virjiiniaii pareiiiagc. 
.r I cins flowed the bliiod of the Howards and 
\s. She dJL-d in Louisville, leaving three 
Irtii. I'laced ill boarding-school at an early 
.mil ha> inK no home duties in her youth. Mrs. 
.|.-vtl..]n-ti litcrarj" tastes and habits. She 
^1 >' i-M.-- .It the age of eight years, and George 
'niii!'!-, ilicn editor of the Lotiis%iIle "Jour- 
lir'i;,!!] ti] piibliFhb her verses when she wiis 
thirlcin yeai^ of age. Mrs. Hill has done 
, iri.il *ork tor the Chicago "Tribune," ■■Times." 
uHs" and the I.eadvflle ■'Dispatch." edited 
K-r brother, Percy Allan Leonard. She has 
L- volumes of poetry and a novel, "The 
iter of Gray Gulch," a story of Colorado. 
.11 ready for publicntion. Ht-r last work 
l.iihli.hcd is "HinLs On How to Talk.^' In her 
■ arlv girlhood she published three books, hut does 
iiiii 1 -insider any of them worthy of preservation. 
Ml.. \ias the founder irf ■'Western Society," a 
" ' kly paper started in Denver. Col., in Deccm- 
ln;[. iHHH, afterwards chanjijed to " Home and 
^juLii^ty." Mrs. Hill's lectures in Denver Univer- 
sity and other places have lieen l>oth iirotilable and 
congenial work. She has four children, three 
daughters and a son, all of whom have manifested 
literary ability, 

HIJ,!,, UTB. Blixa Trask, woman sufTragLst 
and jounialisl. tiorn in U'.irren. Mass., loih \lay, 
1840. She is the younf;est daughter of Rev. George 
Trask and Kuih Freeman Packard. On her father's 



I 
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paretoiy and college courses, Mr-. Iliks did ,ill the 
outside work of her deceased husband's exietisivi^ 
estate, has given her considerable prominence as :i 
successful business woman. Yet. with all iht- . 
record of her practical philanthropies and financial 
respunsilijlities, she is essentially a literary woni;in 
ana a poet. She has published in various perind- 
ieab. From the time she was an infant up to tin- 
present, Mrs. Hiles has been a sufferer physical!}, 
scarcely knowing a well day. Again ana asain she 
has been very near death's door, and yet theamount 
of work she has done and the good she has accom- 
plished in various fields make her career remark- 
able in the history of public-spirited women. Site 
has traveled extensively, both in America and 
Europe. She is a lover of art, of nature and of 
humanity. She is a woman of great personal mag- 
netism and thoroughly conversant with the field ol 
andent and modem literature, as well as of occult 
sdenca. Her two homes in Pewaukee and Mil- 
waukee are In summer and winter centers of 
generous hospitality and centers of art. She is 
enmestly interested in all measures for die progress 
of her sex in high and womanly lines. 

HI^^, Urs. Agnes Iiconard, author, was 
bom in Louisville. Ky. Her father. Dr. Oliver 
Langdon Leonard, was a native of Springtield, 
Mass.. his mother belonging to the well-known 
I^ngdon family. He was locally prominent, forty 
years a^, for his scholastic attainments and liter 

ary ability. He was president of the Masonic Col m ;.- >. 1 .1 \--k iiti.L. 

lege in La Grange, Ky., just before the Civil \\';ir, 

and afterwards president of Henrj- Female College. -iJt^ ^lit i> nl SlijIlIi .iii< L-^trj. 1 ler niolher was a 
New Castle, Ky, In the latter college Mrs, Hill dauj;liier r)f Kcv. Asn I'.ickard. of I^ncasier, and 

graduated m 1862. and the following year she granddauKhlcr of Col. Josiah Quincy. of Quincy, 

t to Chic.iKo. where she became the wife, in the Mass. Mrs. Hill inhenis from Ixjlh father and 
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mother the spirit of reform, her father having been 

well known as a temperance, anti-slavery and anti- ' 

tobacco reformer, DuringtheCivilWarMrs. Hill's the progenitor of the family i 



America, w 




royalty. 
._ .> America and itetlled in Connecticut. 
He ttiis the father of two sons, from the oldest of 
whom Miss Hinman's family is descended. Her 
father. II. B. Hinman, was for years a successful 
merchant in Ktiikiik. Her mother, who before 
marriage was Miss Ellen E. Fiihian, is a woman of 
rare slrength of character. Ida. the fourth child, 
was the ^rst to live to matnrity. She has two 
j'oimger sisiers, Ella and Carrie. Miss Hinman 
LS a graduate of the Iowa Wesleyan University, 
Mount Pleasant, and early in life she showed a 
decided tcndeney toward literary pursuits, which, 
when financial dtfli('u1tii.-s overtook the family, she 
utilized with protit and success. She has contributed 
for a number of yeiirs to niiiny periodicals, Jndud- 
ine " Harper's Majpixine," leading relicious jour- 
nalsaiid prominent newsjwpers. Kornve seasons 
she hiid charjje of the \VashinKtun, 11. C, corre- 
spondence ot a large New York paper, doing an 
incredible amount of work. .She spent a part of 
the year 1891 in ICurope, wriliuB for a number of 
American jieriodirals. Among the questions that 
her editors desired her to investigate were the 
soci,ilist movement in (k-rmany. the principles of 
the sulvtrcasiiry system inEnglaud,aud the impetus 
that the leni|ierance movement has received in 
Germany. Thruigh not strong, Miss Hinman can 
do a large amount of work in her profes-sion. 
HIKSCHBERG, Mrs. AUce, artist, burn 
in Englanil.^ laih Febrnar>-, iMs6. Her maiden 
name u',is Kerr-Nelson, and she belonged to an 



s(.Tiption, anil present :i Ihi;; I., the Fifteenth Mas- 
sachusetts keginient. Her jircsentation speech was 
so filled with the lire of j>atri<itism that it produced 
a marked efli-ct and was wi<luly (jnoted. For ten 
vears she w.is a te:icher. In June, 1867, she bc- 
;-anic the wife of John l.anR Hill, of Boston. She 
is the mother of two snns and a daughter. She 
was one of the first to join the U'lmian's Christian 
Temperance Union, and has served in an official 
capacity in tluit l««ly from its beginning. She is 
now i-onnecti'd willi the prisi in anil jail department. 
She has labored earnestly for the ri'dcmption of 
abandoned women, bnl, belioing that nrcvenlive 
is more etf(^:tual than refonnatorv «orl:. she has 
idenlified hersi.-lf with the societies that careforand 
hel]i the working girls. Since 1S79, when the right 
of srhcHil suRrage w.is granted to the women (it 
Massachusetts, she has been actively engaged in 
politics, having worked for the I'rohibition partv. 
Her ser\-i<es as an adv.K-ateof the Australian lialU 
svs ten] were in great demimd. Dnrine the public 
school agitation in Ilnsi.m in 18.S.S. wTien Iwenlv- 
thousancTwomen rescueil the publicsdiools from 
mismanagement, Mrs. Hill was among the leaders 
of the movement, making plans for the campaign, 
helping to rally the wunien, and by her adc1res.ses 
arousing liodi men and women. She is now, and 
has l>een for several >'ears, the president of the 
ward and city committee uf indi-iiendent women 
vuters, a recognized {jouvrful political orgimi/ation. 
The ni.«d of a party organ was fell, and Mrs. Hill, 
unaided at first, began the piiUicalion, in Hoston, 
lA' a weekly newspaper, which is now rarc-d for bv old ninntv 
a stiK-k companv of women. Mrs. Hill is<.-<lilor of l,an<l< 
the pap.-r, \vhi,-li is talktl the "Woman's Voice ttouri' 
.7/K//'(/W/f.SV-Ji,iof Cliamjiinn." with.. 
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At the age of twenly-two she sent her first picture, and became nut only an earnest teacher of the 

a watet-color, to the Roynl Academy. It was re- gospel, but a Tearless advocate of temperance 

jected, but it found a purchaser. She decided to reiorm. When the Civil War cloud hung over the 

follow her inclinations. Without preliminary study country, they were living in Kansas, ha\'ing moved 

irom cast or life she went to Heatnerly's art-school 

in London. There she began to paint heads and 

costumed figures, which she sold in country exhilii- 

tions in England. In the school she met C.irl 

Hirschberg, and became his wife in 1S81. Thtv 

went to Paris and studied two years, but Mr~. 

HirschberE says she owes more to her husband's 

teaching than to the slight criticisms of Raph.irl 

Collin, who visited the women's class once a wtok. 

She exhibited some of her work in the Salon of 

1884. In 1884 Mr. and Mrs. Hirschberg came lo 

the United States. She exhibited the next year in 

the collection of the Water-Color Society, and i'; a 

regular contributor to its exhibitions. Herfamily 

consists of three sons. Her principal pictures art- 

"The Lace Maker,"' "Vieille Nonnande," "An 

Interested Spectator," "Aunt Phcebe," "Mskkil- 

Tulliver," "TheTrysting Place," "Sunday Aftor- 

noon," "At Meeting," "Beach Plum Gatherers, ' 

"Look, then, into Thine Own Heart and Write.' 

"A Lesson," "Music," ".Hide and Seek " Hrr 

home and studio are in Morrislown, N. J. 

HITCHCOCK, Mrs. Mary Antoinette, 
temperance reformer, born in the town of KoJ- 
man. Jefferson county, N. V., j8th April, iS.ij. 
She is the only daughter of Lorenzo Dow iuu: 
Urrilla Barnes. When she was eleven years dlil, 
her parent.s moved to Wisconsin, then a !1im 
country with poor educational facilities in that |i,.i ■ 
of the Slate where they settled. Much of htr in 
struction was received at home, under Ihecari. !■! 
a governess. At sixteen years of age she bi-. ; 



training with the most ultra Lniun ano anu-slavery 
sentimenLs, she was all enthusiasm for the cause 
and the soldier, ready to lend her aid in every pos- 
sible way. At that time many of the leaders 
passed through their town to Osawatomie to form 
the Republican Party, and she housed and fed fifty 
of them in one night, among them Horace Greeley, 
and spent the hours of the night in preparing their 
food for the next day. As first assistant and 
county superintendent of schools she and her hus- 
band divided Phillips county, Kans.. into school 
districts arid slartetl a numwrr of schools. After- 
wards removing to Fremont, Neb., where her 
husband accepted a pastorate, she became an 
enthusiastic member of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, and, impressed with the idea 
that a State organization was necessary for its last- 
ing influence, she was in itJ74 the projector of the 
movement that resulted in the Stale organization. 
" ■ " It thatti 





to teach, and her eflbrts were attended with sue- 
In 1851 she became the wife of Alfred Hitch- 
COCk, but for some time after continued to leach, 
I In 1857 her husband was ordained to the ministry 



t few years. 



district president and vice-president-at-lai^ 

of the State. Called to Sioux City, Iowa, on 
account of the death of her cousin, George C. 
Haddock, the circumstances of whose untimely 
end caused general indignation and horror, she 
there, over his lifeless form, promised the sorrow- 
stricken wife to devote the remainder of her life to 
the eradication of the terrible alcohol evil. Since 
accepting the Slate presidency in 188S she has 
traveled continually o\-er the State, organizing: 
unions and attending conventions. Though not 
calling herself a lecturer, she has dehvered many 
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earnest talks. She ha.<i one son and one daughter. 
Her home is in Fremont. Neli. 

HOBART, Mrs. Saiali Dyer, poet and 
nuthor, bom in Otsego, \\'is., loth September, 
1845. Her parents were amonf; the earliest settlers 
in that part of the State, and her early life was that 
of a pioneer. Her parents were intelligent and 
arnbitious for her, and gave ht-r all the assistance 
in their power, and she did the rest for herself. 
Slie became a well-educated person. She com- 
meiici'd her literary carucr at tne age of eiphleen, 
and has been a contributor to the periodical 
prc-sH ever .since. Her pm-nis soon made her 
name well known, and her skctchfS added to 
her popularity. In itt66 she bccaine the wife of 
Colonel M. C' Holwrt, who had just returned from 
the war. Tliree children grace their pleasant home 
on Fountain Prairie, in Wiscnnsun. Mrs. Hobart 
now sMnds among the ai'knowle<lj;ed poets of the 
counlrj-. Hit sonnets an- perhaps hir best work. 
Her poems Iiave not wl I ice ngi it he red in a volume. 

HODGIN, Mrs. Smily Caroline Cttandler, 
temperance refurmiT, born in Williamsport. Ind.. 




IIUDGIN. 

There two years later, a daughter, her only child, 
was bom. In 1873 she removed to Terre Haute, 
where for many years her husband was a teacher 
in the State Normal School. It was there Mrs. 
Hoderin entered the field of work that has since 
chiefly occupied her time and best thoughL She 
was one of the leaders in the temperance crusade 
in the city, and was a delegate to the convention 
in Cleveland, Ohio, where the crusading spirit was 
cn'stallized by the organization of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union. After that she began 
the work of denizing the forces in neightionng 

Karts of the State. In iSjS the stram upon 
er strength induced nirvuus exhaustion, from 
which she found relief by ;i six'-months retirement 
in the sanitarium in Uansville. N. Y. In 1883 she 
returned to Richmond, and has since boen devot- 
ing much of her time to furthering the work of the 
\Voman's Christian Temjierance Union. She is 

C resident of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
nion in her own county, is secretary of the 
State SulTrage Association, and is one of the trus- 
. tees of the Hndley Industrial Home for the educa- 
tion of poor ^irls. In addition to these lines of 
work, she received in 18H6 the Chautauqua diploma 
•or a four-years course of study, and rii'cntlv com- 
pleted a course of biblical and theukHncal study 
in Earlham College. She is a member of the 
Society of Friends and avails herself of the freedom 
accorded to the women of that church to "speak 
in meeting." 

HODGKI 
author anti educator. I . . 

August. 1846. Descended from a line of soldiers 
reaching back ti> kevulutioiiary times, it was not 
strange th.it Miss t-ludtikins brought courage, faith- 
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lalh April, 1S38. }ler father, Hon. Roliert A. 
Chandler, who was of German descent, emigrated 
from New York to western Indiana while it was 
yet a wilderness. Mr. Chandli-r wa.s a self-made 
man. a scholarly lawyer. He accumulated a com- 
petence and reared a lai^e family. The mother 
was a member of the Dodd family, of Orange, N. 
J., and was a cultured Christian lady. Mrs. Hod- 
gin had the advanLige of the best schools of Will- 
lamsport and her father's lai^e library. Accepting 
her father's doctrine that every one should learn to 
be self-supporting, she early taught school, and 

Eaid her own way through the Illinois Normal 
iniversity, graduatmg in »S6j, making a record as 
a strong student, especially in mathematics. After 




fulne-ss, fortitude and enthusiasm to the work ol 
life. Her educatii-n was Inyun in the Ipswich 
Seminars- under .Mrs. ICunice I'. Ciiwles. nmtinued 
in renniiigUm Seminarv. N. ].. and in Wilbraham, 
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Mass., whore she was graduated in 1870. In 1876 
she received the degree of A.M., from Lawrence 
College, Appleton, Wis., where she began her 
career as a teacher, rmng to the position of lady 
principal while yet in her twenties. In 1876 she 
was elected professor of EnKlish literature in 
Wellesley ColleKe, with leave of absence abroad 
for study. In 1877 ^he entered actively upon her 
dudes. She served the culie(;e till June. 1891, 
making in the meniitlme two visits lu Euro|>e. Al- 
thou);h well known nsn brilliant and oriRina! teacher, 
Prof. Hodgkins was called the " l'oi.-t-Profes.->(ir " 
in Wellesley. Piiring h:-T ttTm of servirt: she 
contributed poems, stories a:)d eiliicationnl articles 
to ningaiiiii'.-s and periodicals. Her chief service 
to lileraliire was assiHiated closely with her 
work and is well known under the title of "A 
Guide to the Study of Nineteenth Century liter- 
ature, "and three books in the " ICnglish Clas.sics" 
series. Miss HixlKkinH resignetl her professorship 
in Wellesley in order to ^ive more leisure to the 
literary work that is jiressuig noon her. She adds 
freiiuendy to hur prL^raniine lectures on literary 
themes. With leisurvfor writing and a miiid todo it. 
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by womanly gentleness; she is not easily daunted in 
her undertaking:), and is systematic and wise in 
judgment. She was sent by the Governor of the 
Stiite as a delegate to the National Conventiun of 
Charities held in Indianapolis in May. iSqi, and 
went as a delegate to the same convention held in 
Denver in June. 1892. The press of the State has 
only praise for her as a wom.iii ind business man- 
ager. She is well known and inlluential in temi>er- 
ance aflairs and other reform movements, and has 
always alKliated with the progressive elements. 
Mrs. Hoel is a musician, and for years made music 
a large part of her life-work. As a singer, she 
excels. 

HOFFMAN, Mrs. Clara Cleehorn, temper- 
ant-e worker, born in De Kalb, N. \, i»thjauuary. 



her ci 



I) lilt 



Her 



present residence is in AutHirndale. 

HOEL, Mrs. Llbbie Beach, philanthropist, 
born in Livingston county. III., nth March, 1858. 
She is of a family of educators. 1 ier parents were 
estimable people, who were generally known as 
leaders in reform m.ivements. She received a 
seminary education and entered the teacher's pro- 
fession, performing hur work arcepLibly for five 
years before her marri.ige, in 1S82. In one vear 
she was a wife, a mother and a childless widow, 
but she bravely took up the teacher's life again, 
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devi.'lii]i(.'d the liiii- pliysii|Ue that has carried her 
through so many liardslii|>s. In [S6[ she l>ecanie 
the wife of Dr. Goswin Holfman, a culturetl Ger- 
man phj-sician. For twelve j'ears she was princi- 
pal of l.athrop School in kans.-is City, .Mo. In 
1S82 she was ap|v«iited, by the general officers of 
tile National U'oman's Christian Teniper.tnce 
Union, president of the Missouri Woman's Chris- 
tian Temiierance Union. Miss Willard having visited 
" sas City to look over the ground and having 

. . _ _ _ . .K-d of the nientiil powers and vigorous execu- 

coln. Neb., to which office she brought the qualities tive talenbi of Mrs. HofTman, her success as a 
for success. Her strong, firm character is softened teacher, her remarkable voice and elocutionary 
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traininK, and her tiirnest ClirisliiiTiitv. IU-;i(iqimr- N. 

KTH wtre c-sUl>!islii.'(l in Kaiiwis City, ;ilu1 >[rs. Un 
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HOFFMAN, Urs. Sophia Cuttlss, phil.m- ili< 
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HOI,COHBE, Mrs. Elizabeth J., |>liv.i,ian, 

wa-i Imrn 19II1 AnKiisl. iSi?. Sli.- i- r. I.it.-.f ..11 tin- 
i..tli.r I.. 



III.' 
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III" S.H 
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Fri.'ii.k. Afl.T«n 
I S.I1...1I in AllMin, N, W. ■.}!.■ l..-.ani.' tli.: 
,■ ..i l)r, ]. W. Jusiiii, .\rt.r his -atli .l-alh, 
[.r<ni'l.- f.ir li.-r .liil.lr.-t. -.Ii- nil.d tli- V'-i'i'^' 
1>r.v.i>lr.'>s ill III.' n,ii'.ii (r..- s'li....] :ii|il 
i.|.inv ill N.-wark. N. \.. f..r fi.iiri.-ii 
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and the AsMH-iati.>iif.>r tilt' A[lvant:(.-ini.'nl.>fU'.itii<-ii. 
and lias bii'tn a ttiL-mlior ni Surnsis l.ir inativ vi-!irs. 
Her naniL- aji[ii-iirs in thu list .,f iiioiriBiral.'irs ..f 
the Chajiin Il'.ini-, 11 litni'viil.-nl instilnli.ni jtr.ally 
esteeinL-d in thiit tity. In fa.t. it is ii. .Mrs. H.ift- 
man thi- incqitii.ii ..f thv 1i.>[iil' .'anir a-. :i -orl of 
inspiratiein, andshi- jj^iviat variiinsliini'slli-iiis.iiids 
of dollars 10 pr..ni..U' ils l..'ii.'ll.vnl ainiv Mr.,. 
Hannai.ird. In lu-r Imuk. " 1 laiif;lilfrs ..t Anitri'a," 
after rviurriiij; l.i .Mr^. H.>rinian:is tlic: l'.mid"r ..t 
the Cllaiiin M<.nu', siiv-.: -In ht-r .:arly Mi,-, an 
invalid aunt, \n ln.-r ..ivn -iifl.-rin;; iiilli a s.-ii>.' ..( 
dependencf, iiii|>ri-,~cd ii|h.ii \lr^. ll',miiair> niiiiil 
the inip^rtiuice.if a lu.nii- uli.ri- :i^'. .1 «..iii. 11 uh.i 
had b(.x-n ac<;iisi. .mtd i" il..- i..iiit..rN ..t .1 ...rn- 
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htrnducbd t-iili.: i.ulili'- ..i N.:a V'-tV. .h.-'. - 

ach.iir pi)-.iti...n. 

HOGUE. Hm. Lydia Evans, 'r'lii' .ii.n 
in Crawford .'...inf.. I'a,. n-ar .M-.vl'.i; I.- 
April, iSs^. M-r m..i.!^n nrini- '.la-. K'.an,. 
Hogues mother, Marv K'-n:'-\r K-.-.n-. ' 
native of E.-Lstl,i..'-ri-«'.!, '»hi... -.■ KnKli-h'l 
and a relative oi Mad Anrh'.ny '.V-r-n-:. At 
years of hkk -.ht ua- s<7iii :■• CMtiirau ■.;"■- ' 
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joined her, having graduated from the University president of the American Publishing Company, of 
of Pennsylvania and acquired, as the result of a Hartford, Conn. J^ainst the protest of his com- 
post-graduate course, the degree of Ph.D. For a pany. he brought out Miss Hoiley's work. He 
time he, too, practiced medicine, being connected urged her to write a book for him, which she did. 
anil it was an Inimedi-ite success, and was repub- 
lished at once in England and Canada. The name 
of that book was ''My Opinions and BeLsy Bob- 
btfs" tHartford. iSja). _ Her next book, "Sa- 
mantha at the Centennial," appeared in 1877. 
"The Wavward Fardner " appeared in 1880. 
" Miss Richard's Boy," a book of stories not in 
dialect, was published in i88z. These books were 
brought out by the American Publishing Company, 
and the same firm published an illustratec} poem of- 
hers called "The Mormon Wife." Miss Holley 
has also written "Sweet Cicely, or ■--■-'- "■--■- 
Wife a^ a Politician," (New York, 1 
tha at Saratoga" (Philadelphia, 18 
"Poems" (New York, 1887I. ai 
Amongst the Brethern,"in 1891, 
work appeals to all classes of society, 
are scattered o ' ■■ ■ 




r Josiah Allen's 



Miss Hoiley's 

_.. . y. Her readers 

:r the entire world and include men 
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with the College of Physicians and Surgeons, in 
Syracuse University, first as iiLstructor in chemistry 
and afterward as professor of medical jurispru- 
dence. He has since become widely known as the 
inventor of the Justin dynamite shell, and has sur- 
rendered his medical practice to become president 
of the company which bears his name. Mrs. Hoi- 
combe has made her home in Syracuse for the last 
seventeen years. 

HOI,LBY, Hias Marietta, humorist, was 
bom in a pleasant country place between the two 
villages, Adams and Pierreponl Manor. N. Y. Her 
country home stands row in that place, where five 
generations of the HoUeys ha\'e resided. The Hol- 
ieys went to Jefferson county from Connecticut 
Her maternal grandfather, "Old Squire Taber,"as 
he was called, wenttoHerreponl Manor from Rhode 
Island. Miss HoUey commenced to write at an 
early age, both verses and sketches, which she ased 
to hide jealously from every eye. Her first ap- 
pearance in print was in a newspaper published in 
Adams. Her firstpen-namewas "Jcmyma." The 
editor of that paper encouraged the young aspirant 
with some timely praise, as did Charles J. Peterson, 
for whom she wrote later. The editors of the 
"Christian Union " published what they called "a 
sweet little poem " Irom her pen. She wrote also 
for the "Independent" and several other weekly 
and monthly journals. Her articles at that time 
were mostly poems, and were widely copied in this 
country and in Europe. It was in a dialect sketch 
written for "Peterson's Magazine" that she first 
adoptedlhepen-name" Josiah Allen's Wife." That 
name and "Jemyma" wereasortof protest against 
the too musical pen-names of literary aspirants. 
Those articles attractedlhe attention of Elijah Bliss, 




and women of every station and crade. Her books 
are widely read in Europe. 

HOXfLISTBR, Mra. Ifilllan, temperance 
and church worker, born in Oakland county, Mich., 
8th September, 1853. Her father, Phineas Bates, 
was a well-to-do fanner, a native of New York. 
He was a deacon in the Baptist Church and an 
earnest anti-slavery man. Lillian was one of a 
family of six children. She wa» well educated, and 
at the age of fifteen was a normal and high school 
graduate. She at once bepan to teach. In 1872 
she became the wife of Daniel W. Hollister. Tliey 
lived on a farm until iSSi. Mrs. Hollister was 
active in Sunday-school work and served as suj>er- 
intendent. In i83i she moved to Detroit, Mich., 
her present home. There she continued her music- 
al and literary studies. She associated herself with 
die Methodist Episcopal Church and the Woman's- 
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_.„ Jfian Temperance Union. In church work she 
took a leading part, acting as president of the 
Ladies' Aid Society of the Simpson Methodist 
Episcopal Church and as conference secretary of 




son, 9th October, 1747, and ^^ellled in Pennsylvania, 
At the brealdng out of the Kevoluiionary War her 
crandfather, George, resided in Chestnut Hill. Dr. 
Klingle was a. man of literary and scientific reputa- 
tion. From early childhood Georgiana coniribuied 
!■ • i>criodicals of the different cities. Her taste ran 
., 1 groove not oflen entered by young authors, 
I ii'dren's stories with a moral to leave an impres- 
']. She is an artist of merit, but writing is the 
iiin of her life. She h.ns written no long list of 
■ H, but the heartfelt poetry of "George Klin- 
lias touched many hearts. Het collection of 
:us entitled "Make Thy Way Mine" (New 
k, 1H76) was made after repeated letters from 
Mill ri;sled strangers in different parts of tliecumnry. 
I hdi collection was followed by " In the Name of 
iln- Kine"(New Vork, i888\ and another volunne 
i-- rt-.-iily forpublicalion. BeinK interested in phil- 
jiilifipic work, she founded Arthur's Home For 
iLstimie Boys, in Summit, N. J., in memory of 



the Woman's Hum.j .\li-,-i,.ii,iry ,S<.ijt.-ly, sht- i-.^ 
member of the Sunday-school normal class of Uif 
Chai.tauqua Circle, the Deaconess Board and v^in- 
OUS philanthropic and charity societies. In the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union she was for 
two years secreiarj*. then vice-president and thi-n 
president, in which office, for six successive years, 
she has received the compliment of a unanimous 
re-election each year. Recognizinf; the comm;inil- 
il)^ influence of woman in advancing the interests 
oflhe church and of all humanitarian instituiiutis, 
she has been slow to favor woman in politics, but 
has of late become a convert to the principle of the 
woman suffrage movement. In addition to her ex- 
tensive local work in Detroit, she holds the office ..>( 
Slate superintendent of the Young Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. Her trained executive 
talents are manifested throughout the State In or- 
ganizing new unions and in the prosperity they show 
under Her care. As a parliamentarian, there are 
but few presiding officers who excel her in main- 
taining harmony and expediting the business of 
meeting. With her. life is too snort to be spent in 
sheer idleness, and she is therefore as much the 
student to-day as «iien a achoo!-girl. She has one 
son, about seventeen years old. 

HOIfHES, Mts. GeoTKlana Elln^Ie, poet, 
bom in Philadelphia, Pa. Through her mother, 
Mary Hunt Morris, who became the wife of 
Geor^ Franklin Klingle, M.D., she is a member of 
ttie historic Morris family, of Morrisaniu, and is the 
wife of Benjamin Proctor Holmes, of New York 
City. She was educated in Philadelphia. Her 
famer's ancestry is found in Upper Saxony. Hans 
George Klingle, her ^rcat-grandfather, came to 
"*'" country m the ship "Restoration" with his 




HOIrHES, His. Jennie Florella, temper- 
ance worker, born on a farm in Jersey county, Illi- 
nois. 36th February, 1843. Her maiden name was 
Hurd. Her early years were spent in her native 
place. In iSsQshe commenced the collegiate course 
of study in Lombard University, Galesbui^. III., one 
oflhe few educational institutions that then gave 
equal opportunities to both sexes. At the begin- 
ning of the Civil War in 1861 she, like many others. 
cast aside the student's mantle and entered active 
life, teaching and, being a staunch Unionist, giving 
good service to the Soldiers' Aid Society of Jereev- 
ville. In r866 she became the wife of Charles A. 
Holmes, of Jefferson. Wis., who had served three 
years as captain in the agth Wisconsin Regiment. 
With her husband and two daughters she removed 
to Teciimseh, Neb., in September, 1871. Earnest 
and untiring in her advocacy of the temperance 




cause and of equal political rights for both sexes, she early picked up, by listening to 
she immediately allied herself with these elements and also to her older and only brothti uLuu^mic 
in Nebraska, and in the winter of iSSr she became aloud at home, many thinp lar beyond her fuH 
a member of the first woman's suffrage convention comprehension at the time, but which, later, proved 
of ereat value. Thus at eight years of age she was 
perfectly familiar with Greek, Latin and French 
' - conjugations and declensions and could parse and 
[ translate quite well. At five years she had read the 

entire Bible through aloud to her mother, receiving; 
' therefor, from her father, a beautiful canary. A 

special delight of her life has ever been to have 
many pets about the home, not so much to train, 
though thev must all live peaceably toother, and 
generally In freedom, outdoors and m, but for 
psychological study. Among these were several 
species of squirrels, gophers, chipmunks, guinea- 
pigs, coons, woodchueks, cats, dogs, a bear, foxes, 
robins, thrushes, mockingbirds, a parrot and an 
eagle, with some amphibLins. All these, being 
nicely tamed, developed many characteristics whlcn 
have formed the basis of tii-t carefully prepared 
loological articles. With her fifth birthday she 
bwan the r^ular study t ' ' 

delight, and commenceid ! , 
natural history, and to prepar 
analyzing mainly by Gray's '■ How Plants Grow." 
This collection, still existing in part, was the 
nucleus of what is now one of the finest and largest 
private herbariums in Illinois. Always encouraged 
to lake examinations with those much older, 
primarily to kei;p her pleasantly occupied, and to 
try for county schcxil certificates, at thirteen years 
of ^e she w&s triumphant, having won one-hun- 
dred per cent in each of the eight sulyeMs then re- 
ouirea. This certificate is a much-prized trophy. 
At eleven years of age she became organist in Sun- 
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held in the State, and labored for the amendment 
submitted at that session of the legislature. She 
was chairman of the executive committee of the 
Slate Suffrage Society from 1881 to 18S4. In 1884 
she was elected president of the State Woman's 
Christian Temperance Uiiion, which office she held 
for three years. She was elected delegate-at-latge 
from Nebraska to the National Prohibition Party 
Convention, held in Indianapolis in 1888. In her 
ardent love for the cause she considered this the 
crowning honor of her laborious life. She was an 
active member of the Woman's Relief Corps, and 
was sent a delegate to the Woman's Relief Corps 
convention held in Milwaukee in 1889. She 
was warmly interested in educational affairs in her 
own little city, as well as abroad. She was made 
a member of the school board in 1891. Mrs. , 
Holmes had a family of eight children, four of ' 
whom are living. She died in her home in Tecum- ' 
Seh, loth March, 189a. 

HpIiMSS, Miss Mary Emllle, educator and 
scientist, bom in Chester, Ohio, luth April, 1850. 
She is the only daughter and only surviving child 
of Rev. Mead and Mrs. Mary D. A, Holmes. On ' 

the paternal side of Scoich-lrish and Holland I 

descent, and on the maternal of Huguenot and I 

New England stock, she inherited a nature active, 
persistent, thorouf^h, with a special bent toward 
original investigation in science, literature and relig- 
ion. In addition to performing efhcienlly the duties .• . - .... 
of a Presbyteriandergyman's wifeinalargeparish, makv kmilik hocmbs. 
her mother was for many years principal of a sem- 
inary for young ladies anci gentlemen. As a child, day-school, and soon after in church, a portion 
little Mary's as.sodations were almost entirely with almost continuously held from that date. A 
those greatly her senior in years. Never remem- favorite pastime for several years, commencing with 
bering the time when she could not read readily, her eighth year, was regularly editing, alternately 
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•with an older friend, in single copy, a hand-written 
weekly paper, "The Planetary World,** copiously 
but neatly illustrated, with advertisements, the 
sanctum being movable, on the various planets and 
stars. Each gave everything she could imagine or 
learn pertaining to the orbs, and the objects sup- 
posably within sight or reach, including ** news 
From earth.'* At the age of fourteen she was pre- 
pared for an advanced place in the junior year of 
Rockford Seminary, where she was graduated. 
She was also the hrst student to receive the full 
A. B. Teaching several years, holding the depart- 
ment of n.itural science in the seminary, after a 
thorough and exhaustive examination in Michigan 
University, she received the degree of A. M., and 
in 1888, on an original scientific thesis, with copious 
illustrations from nature, *'The Morphology of the 
Carince on the Septa of Rugose Corals," an ac- 
knowledged authority in England and Germany, 
she received the degree of Ph. 1). from the Univer- 
sity. Still later, on the score of "origin.il investi- 
gation and discovery," she was elected a Fellow 
of the Geological Society of America, a distinc- 
tion as yet conferred upon no other woman. In 
her delightful home several rooms are devoted to 
natural history, ornitholog>', zoolog>', concholog^, 
geology, mineralogy and botany, in many thousand 
specimens, chieHy of her own collecting or exchange, 
and all scientifically arranged. While delighting in 
literary or scientific pursuits, she imbibed the mis- 
sionary spirit, home and foreign, of her mother. 
On this line of humanity and piety she exerts her 
noblest energies. From early girlhood she has pre- 
sided over a thriving mission band. F^or seven 
years she has been president of the Presb>lerian 
Home Missionary Society, Freeport Presbytery, 
and for five years has been chairman of the Syn- 
odical Committee on Freedmen, Synod of Illinois, 
since their organization. She is now engaged 
with the Freedmen 's Board of the Presbyterian 
Church North, in planning a literary and industrial 
school for colored girls, the **Mary Holmes Sem- 
inary,*' in Jackson, Miss., to be a memorial of her 
mother and a power in uplifting an unfortunate 
race. A prompt and sprightly newspaper corre- 
spondent, chiefly scientific and missionary, her arti- 
cles are always welcome, often passing from the 
editor's sanctum to the compositor without reading. 
Her home is in Rockford, 111. 

HOI/Ml^S, Mrs. Mary ^mma, woman suf- 
fragist, born on a farm in Peoria county. 111., 3rd 
August, 1839. ^^^^ ^^ descended from Puritan 
stock. Her father, Capt. Ira Smith, was born in 
Hampden, Me., 5th January. 1806. Her mother, Sarah 
Jenkins Smith, w»is a native of Thomaston, Me., 
and was born 20th November, 1813. Her father 
enlisted in a man-of-war at the age of seventeen. 
It was the custom, in those days, to deal out " grog ** 
daily to the sailors. This troubled him, and he at- 
tempted to give away his allowance or to throw it 
overboard, but was stopped by the officer in charge. 
He appealed to the captain, and was allowed to 
receive two dollars and fifty cents per month instead 
of the rum. Mr. Smith soon became the master of 
a merchant vessel. He hung out his sign, which 
said that he would not allow "grog" except in 
cases of sickness, and wanted only men who would 
be willing to go without it. His vessel was the 
first one that sailed out of Boston with temperance 
regulations. His men were so faithful that other 
captains soon followed his example. This reform- 
atory spirit was bom in his daughter. Mrs. Holmes 
was educated in Peoria, 111., where she lived during 
her girlhood. Her father A'as a man of means, 
but she was a teacher in the Peoria public schools for 
six years. She taught in the poorest part of the city, 



from choice, and did missionary work at the same 
time. At the age of twenty-six she became the wife 
of Rev. David £. Holmes, and moved to his field of 
labor in Berlin, Wis. The failure of her husband's 
health during the first year of their married life 
made a change of business necessary, and both Mr. 
and Mrs. Holmes taught in the Berlin high school 
for six years. They were chosen members of the 
faculty of the Normal School in Oshkosh, Wis., 
and began their labors there with much promise of 
usefulness; but another failure of health on the part 
of her husband made a change to a business life a 
necessity. Within a year they removed to their 
oresent home, in Galva, 111., where her husband has 
been successful as a lumber merchant, Mrs. Holmes 
keeping the books for several years. They have 
one son, Edward, bom in 1874, ^^^ an adopted 
daughter, Emma Holland. Although Mrs. Holmes 
was always a reformer, the last fifteen years have 
been crowded unusually full of public work. She 




MARY EMMA HOLMES. 

was for several years president of the county socie- 
ties for temperance and suffrage. Then she was 
superintendent of the franchise department for the 
Illinois Woman's Christian Temperance Union for 
several years. These positions she resigned after 
she became president of the Ecjual Suffrage Asso- 
ciation of Illinois. After being president of the 
State five years, she resigned to rest, but at the end 
of one year of rest she again accepted the presi- 
dency in the annual meeting in November, 1890. 
By virtue of this olhce she is also vice-president of 
the National American Suffrage Association. Mrs. 
Holmes excels in executive al)ility and as a presid- 
ing officer. She is the treasurer of a fund con- 
triouted to obtain a marble portrait bust of Susan 
B. Anthony, to l>e exhibited m tlie World*s Fair, in 
Chicago, in 1893. Mrs. Holmes is also a member 
of the "government reform'* committee of the 
woman*s branch of the W^orld's Congress Auxil- 
iary, and also represents the National American 
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Suffrage Association in the World's Fair as the 
comniitteefromlllinuis. She belongs to the liberal 
wing of the Congregational Church and is an active 
member, having been clerk in the Galva church for 
many years. She teaches a Sunday-school class of 
a hundred men and women and a society of two- 
hundred-fifty children, called "Careftil Builders." 
A free public library in her own home has been pro- 
vided for these charges. She has written a good 
deal in a local way. and also for educational jour- 
nals, all through her active life. 

HOIfHBS, Mrs. Mary Jane, novelist, was 
born in Brookfitld, Mass. Her father was Preston 
Hawes, a man of Inldlect and a deep thinker. The 
Rev. lit. Joel Hawes, one of the celebrated New 
England divines, was her father's older brother, 
and Mrs. Holmes seems to have largely partaken 
of the intellectual force, faith in human nature and 
insight into the moving si>rini;s and desires of the 
human heart, which were a family characteristic and 
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her first article in print at fifteen. She became thff 
wife of Daniel Holmes, a. young lawyer of Rich- 
mond, N. Y., and the union has proved an ideal 
marriage, "rheir home is in Brockport, N. Y., a 
flourishing town near Rochester. She has no 
children but is very fond of young people, especially 
girls, oOen giving them parlor talks u|>on art and 
other sul^ects connected with her foreign travels, 
which have taken her over most of the Old World. 
As an author she has had a most happy career, with 
none of the trials which fail to the lot of so many 
writers, and her publishers have always been her 
friends. Applelon published her first book. G, 
W. Carleton has been her publisher for the past 
twenty years, but has recently sold out to the 
uartner, Mr. Dillingham, who now has alt her 
Dooks. An estimate and comparison from the 
wholesale bookstore, which supplies 

show that, ne.xt to £ 
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made her uncle's preaching so potent, searching 
and fruitful. From her mother she inherited her 
romance, poetry and love of the beautiful. She b 
described as a precocious and sensitive child, more 
fond of her own companionship and dreaming out 
the pictures and fancies that came into her active 
mind than of associating with other children. Her 
ima^nation, the creative faculty, was alive almost 
in infancy, and at her earliest remembrance her 
little brain was buzzing with germs of what have 
since become her mental of&pring. She went to 



thirteen she was installed as the teacher of a district 
school a few miles from home. There she had a 
varied experience as the little "schoolmarm" with 
blue eyes and the golden hair, at whctm the oUler 
boys looked first with contempt and later with still 
more embarrassing admiration and devotion. She 
was possessed with an insi>iration lo write, and saw 



copies of her books have been sold, and their 
popularity shows no sign of waning. A number of 
libraries find it necessary to keep twenty and thirty 
sets of her books on their shelves. Her success as 
an author is said by some to be the result of her 
powers of descriptioti; others assert that it is her 
naturalness, her clear, concbe English and her 
faculty to hold the reader's sympathy from the 
beginning to the end; while others attriouteil to the 
fact that mothers are willing their young daughters 
should read her books, knowini^ there is nothm^ in 
them but what is pure and elevalmg. The following 
is a list of some of her booksi "Tempest and 
Sunshine" (1854), "English Orphans'*^ (1855) 
"Homesteadon the Hillside" {1855), "Lena Rivers'' 
1856), "Meadow Brook" (1857), "IJora Deane" 
185HI, "Cousin Maude" ((860), "Marian Gray" 
1863I, "Hugh Worlhington" (1864), "Cameron 
>ride" (1867I. "Rose Mather" {1868), " Ethelyn's 
MisLike" (1869), "Edna Browning" (1871), "Mil- 
dred" (1877), "Forest House" (1879), "Daisy 
Thornton," "Queenie Hetherlon" (1883), "Christ- 
mas Stories" (1S84), "Bessie's Fortune" (1885), 
"Gretchen" (1887), "Mar^erite" (1891), and in 
the recent past she has written a series of articles 
for different journals. The popularity of her books 
is shown in the fact that several of them, recently 
bsued in paper rovers, have each sold to the 
number of fifty-thousand copies. Must of her 
novels are distinctively American, with an occasional 
digression to Europe, where she has spent a great 

HOOKER, Ura. Isabella Beecher, lec- 
turer and woman suffragist, born In Litchfield, 
Conn., aad February, 1821. She is the youngest ot 
the four daiiglilers of Dr. Lyman Beecher, the 
illustrious preacher of New England. She was the 
first child of the second wife of Dr. Beecher, and 
her brothers, Thomas K. and lames C. Beecher, 
filled that wonderful family of eleven children, 
eight of whom were the children of the first wife. 
Individually and collectively the Beecher family is 
justly considered the most remarkable in the 
United States, each member of it being the pos- 
sessor of commanding talent, great enei^ and 
force of character, and varied gifts of the nighest 
order. Isabella inherited her personal beauty from 
her mother, and her great intellectuality came to 
her from her father Isabella Beecher became 
the wife of John Hooker, of Hartford, Conn., in 
1841. Mr. Hooker is a lawyer and has achieved 
distinction in his profession. He is a descendant, 
in the sixth generation, of Thomas Hooker, who 
founded the city of Hartford, and who was the 
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jngreEiitioniil Churfh there. 

_ _ as a man of note in hia day. a 

famous theologian, an earnest palHut, an enlight- 
ened statesman and a persun of the highest charac- 

.. . He formulated (he first wiitten constitution 
of Connecticut, wliich afterwards served as a 
model for the Constitution of the United States, of 
other States of the Union, and of various republics 
In South America. John Hooker has served as 
Reporterof the Supreme Court of Connecticut since 
his appuintmenl in January, 1358. His work covers 
thirty-seven volumes of reports, and these reports 
have made him known throughout the legal circles 
of the country. In his early manhood he refused a 
seat on the bench of the Supreme Court After his 
marriage he lived ten years in Karmineton. In 1851 
the family moved to Hartford, where they have lived 
ever since, and are near neighbors to Mrs. Hooker's 
sister. Harriet Beecher Slowe, Mrs. Hooker kept 
pace intellectually with her husband, accompanying 




him in his theological researches and speculations, 
learning from luin much of his profession, and 
making a study of the basis and evolution of the 
laws that govern the United States. She has 
always been an earliest and profound student of 
social, political and religious questions, and, when 
she adopted the idea that women should be 
allowed to vote, as a fundamental right, she at 
OQce, in characteristic style, began to do what she 
could to bring about the gjeat reform. She con- 
sidered woman suffrage the greatest movement In 
tbe world's history, claiming that the ballot would 
^vewoman every social and intellectual, as well as 
poN&sl, advantage. She wrote and lectured, 
" " i and expounded the doctrine of free suf- 
-- „-, For more than thirty years she has been at 
&it front of this and other relom 



it agitators and reformers. During several 



seasons she held a series of afternoon talks in 
Boston, New York and Washington, and in these 
assemblages she has discussed politicill economy 
and other topics. Her lectures on legislation and 
jurisprudence have done much to educate the 
people upon the relations of the indi\idual to the 
commonwealth and to the nation. In late yeare she 
and her husband have made a close and exhaustive 
study of Spiritualism and have become believers 
in it. Several years ago she published a book 
entitled " Woman hoo<l— Its Sanctities and Fideli- 
ties." which treated of tlie marriage relation and 
of the education of children to lives of puritv, in a 
courageous, yet delicate way, and attracted wide 
attention. It brought to her many earnest expres- 
sions of gratitude from intelligent mothers. One 
of her most striking productions was a tract 
entitled "A Mother's Letter to a Daughter," pub- 
lished in "Putnam's Magaane." 'ITiis was an 
effective argument upon the reform that has 
absorbed her energies for so many years, the en- 
franchisement of woman. For many years she 
held the ofKce of vice^resident for Connecticut in 
the National Woman SuflVage Association, and in 
the yearly conventions of that org.inizatlon in 
Washingtonj D. C, she has delivered a number of 
able and bntliant addresses. In the International 
Cuimcil of Women, in 1888, in the session devoted 
to "Political Condition," she delivered an address 
on "The Constitutional Rights of Women of the 
United Slates," a masterly, exhaustive and un- 
answerable presentation of the sulqect. In 1873 
she took a leading part and acted as spokesman 
before a committee of Congress ^pointed upon a 
petition, referred to the committee, asking for 
legisl.-ition In favor of the enfranchisement of 
woman. One of her most recent efforts in behalf 
of H'oman uas in the Republican National Conven- 
tion ill Chicago, where, in company with Miss Susan 
B. Anthony, she prepared an open letter reviewing 
the work of woman, claiming that she had earned 
recognition, and ending with a powerful pica that 
the convention would include women in the term 
"citizens." Mrs. Hooker's long life has been one 
of ceaseless toil, heroic endurance of undeserved 
abuse, and exalted effort. She has been singu- 
larly fortunate in her domestic relations. Her 
family numbered three children. Her son. Dr. 
Edward Beecher Hooker, is a successful homeo- 

fiathie physician in Hartford. One daughter. Mrs. 
□hii C. Day. has been living abroad for several 
years with ner husband and children. Her third 
child, Mrs. Mary Hooker Burton, died several 
yuars ago. Mr. and Mrs. Hooker celebrated their 
golden wedding on August jih, 1891. The celebra- 
tion took place m the City Mission Hall, in Hartford. 
On that occasion Senator Joseph R. Hawley acted 
as master of ceremonies. TTie whole city turned 
out to honor the venerable couple, whose fame 
shed a luster on the place they call home. NIany 
prominent persons attended the reception. The 
judges of the Supreme Court of Connecticut went 
in a body to tender their respects. The National 
American Woman's SuHrage Association was rep- 
resented by Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. Mary Sey- 
mour Howell, Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Miss Sara 
Winthrop Smith, Mrs. Carohnc Cilkey Rogers, 
Miss Pliebe Cousins and many others. Tbe 
Board of Lady Managers of the World's Colum- 
bian Exposition, of which Mrs. Hooker is a mem- 
ber, was represented by one of its vice-presidents 
and other well-known women from various States. 
Two of her brothers. Rev. Edward Beecher and 
Rev. Thomas K. Beecher. were present. Other 
guests were Hon. William M, Evarts, Judge Nathan- 
iel Shipmaii and wife, William Lloyd Garrison, 
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Rev. Charles E. Stowe, a son of Harriet Beecher with M. Daudet An original novel, called " Under 
Stowc. Mre. Frank Osbume, Regent of the Daugh- the Tricolor." and a four-act drama, entitled 
ters of the Revolution fur Illinois, and scores of " Hih'n's Inhi'ritancc," wereamonRher latest liter- 
other men and wiimen of note in politics, art, ary works of iniuortnnt character. The latter 
journalism, religion and literature. was first produced in June. iS'Ji, in a French ver- 

HOOPBR. Mrs. Lncv Hamilton, poet and sion. in the Theatre d" Application, in Paris, Miss 
journalist, bom in Philadefphia, i'a., lotn January, Nettie Hooperplaying the part of the heroine. She 
sustained the riMe when the piece was brought out 
by A. M. Palmer in the Madlsun Square Theater, 
'■ ■ in New York, in December, 1SS9. The drama has 

been played under another title, "Inherited," 
throuKhout llie I'nitod States fur wvi'fal seas<in.s. 
F»ir some vears Mrs. II.H.per nm.lv hLT homi- in 
Paris, where she died iist Auj^isl, [K91. She had 
1 never niissv.l a «e<klv Utt.r in the - Philadelphia 

i Tdej;raph" ihirinj,' eii,'hleen years. 

HOSAIBR, Hiss Harriet 6., sculptor, bom in 
Watertown. Mass., 91 h October, 1830. Her father 
was a physician. Her mother and sbter died of 
consumption, and Harriet was led to live an out- 
door life. Her genius for modeling in clay showed 
itself in her youth, when in a clay-pit near her 
home she spent her time in modeling horses, dt^ 
and other fonns. She received a fair education 
and look lessons in art in liuston. With her father 
she studied anatomy, and afterward went to SL 
I^uis, Mo., where she took a course of study in 
the medical college. In 1851 she executed her 
first important work, an ideal head of " Hesper." 
In itJsi she went to Rome, Italy, with her father 
and her friend, Charlotte Cushman. There she 
I was a pupil with Gibson, She at once produced 
I t'vo ideal heads, " Daphne " and " Medusa," 
which were exhibited in Boston in 1853. In 1855 
[ she produced her first full-length marble figure, 
I "CEuonc." Her oUicr productions include " Will- 
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i( a ivell-known mcr* 



1835. She was the daughter 
chant of that city. Her maiden name w:is Joi 
She became the wife, in 1854, of Robert E. l-looper, 
a native of Philadelphia, and resided in that city 
until a few years ago. Her first ix>ems, written at 
a very early age, were piitiilshed in " Godey's 
Lady's Rook." In 1H64 appeared a small collection 
of her poems, published by Mr. Lcypoldt, the first 
hundred copies of the edition being presented by 
the author to the Great Central Fair for the beneht 
of the sanitary commission, which w.ts then in prep- 
ress in Philadelphia. In 186S was begun the pub- 
lication of " Lippincott's Magazine." to which Mrs. 
Hooper became a constant contributor. She as- 
sumed the functions of assistant editor of that 
periodical, a post which she retained till her visit to 
Europe, in 1870. In 1871 a second collection of her 

Cems was published, including most uf those that 
d been printed in the first volume, with important 
additions. Though born to gre;.t wealth, Mrs. 
Hooper found herself finally compelled by the con- 
sequence of a commercial crisis to adopt, as a pro- 
fession, those literary pursuits which had hitherto 
formed her favorite recreation. She went to Europe 

in 1874 to become the Paris correspondent of sev- ' *. i 

eral prominent American newspapers. Her efforts | . . , ' 

in that direction were crowned with siutiss. ' — ■- '• -■- - 

•She Ix-rame a regular cuntrilnitur to the "Daily harrtet c. tiosMKH. 
I'^'eniiiK; Telegraph," iif Philadelphia, an engage- 
ment of sixteen years' durjitiun, luul of the " I'list- o'-the-\Visp," " Puck," " Sleeping Faun," " Wak- 
l)is|Mt('h." iif Si. 1,'iuis. She was the author of a ing Faun. "Zenubia," a statue of Marie Sophia, 
translation of Alphonse Daudet's novel, "The yueen of the Sicilies, and other famous figure 
Nabob," which was published by speei.ilagreemer* "— "U-—--— /-—■.•■ ~^a u„ 1 ....t..„ 




" Beatrice Cenci " and her bronze statue of 
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dispUys for the Columbian Fxposilion, hcini; the I 
Udy manager and surierinlemJent of Ihe «'iitn ' 
departmenl of her Stale, 

HOUGHTON, Hra. Hary Hayes, itoim: 
born in I'ciititid, Lotain couiny. Ohio, i6lh March, , 



llOSMER. 

Thomas H. Benton are both in S(. l-ouis, Mo. Miss 
Hosmer's work has received the highest favor. 
Her commissions have brought her fortune as well 
as fame. Among her European patrons are the 
Prince of Wales, the church authorities in Rome. 
Lady Marian Alford, Earl Browntow and others. 
Most of her best work is owned In St. Louis, where 
she has spent much of her time. Besides her 
talent in sculpiure, Miss Hosmer has shown marked 
talent in poetical composition and in prose articles 
on sculpiure, which she has treated in a philos'jph- 
ieal way in the "Atlantic Monthly." Her wurks 
are numerous, and each one is an evidence cf her 
greatness as a sculptor. She executed a statue of 
Quetn Isabella for the Columbian Exoosition. 

HOUGHTON, Hrs. Alice, broker, born in 
Montreal, Canada. iSih August, iSiig. Herfather. 
Frederick Ide, an architect, moved in 1853 to 
Mondovi, Wis , with his family. Alice was the 
fourth in a faniilif of five daughters. She received 
a liberal education and was noted for her strong 

Kwers of mind. In JS64 she became the wife ol 
jraee E. Houghton, an alloniey of Mondovi. 
After suffering financial losses Mr, and Mrs. 
Houghton removed to Spokane, Wash., where 
they have lived since. Her business talenis led 
her into active business life, and she became the 
head of the successful real estate, insurance and 
investment brokerage house, Mrs. Alice Houghton 
& Co., in 18S8. Her management has been very 
practical and progressive, and her house is known 
throughout the State, She is a safe and sound 
finanaer. Her business methods are gorid, and 
t and energy have enabled her to compete 
. le active men of her State in the arduous 
field of brokerage. She is a cultured and refined 



HASV HAYES HOt' 

1S37. Her maiden name was Hayes. ?ler parents 
were Western Reserve pioneers from New Eng- 
land, whose ancestry was Norman-French. She 
was the oldest daiignter of a large family. She 
was in childhood of a nervous temperament, slight 
in figure, active, energetic, with a strouE memory, 
:in omnivorous reader, and always a student. Her 
school-life was interrupted by ill-heahh, but her 
reading and study went on, covering a large range 
in historv, philosophy and literature. In the Civil 
War ana its excitements her family had full share. 
There was prodigal expenditure of strength and 
sympathy, resulting in broken health, out no 
abatement of industry. She became thevrifeof J. 
W. Houghton, A.M.. M.D , in 1874 Two years 
iifter, he became proprietor of the Wellington, 
Ohio, " Enterprise, " in which, with his wile as 
editorial as,sis[ant, they continui^d nine years, uhen 
it was sold on account of failing health. From the 
age uf eighteen years Mrs. Houghton had written 
more or less for publication, chiefly upon current 
topics, and her connection with the press served to 
give variety, breadth and finish to her composition. 
She has the journalistic faculty and reportorial 
instinct in a marked degree. selecliiiE, discarding, 
condensing, revising and editing with swift judg- 
ment. The bulk of her literary work has been 
anonymously written, and some of it has been 
widely copied- Impelled by anxiety for an over- 
''• tasked and frail husband, the wife became familiar 

with his many lines of business, private, profes- 
tu children. She sional and oRicial, and with many years of efficient 
s president of the service proves that "woman's worlE" may cover a 
. uf Spokane. She has taken an active widerangewithout impairing her womanhness. her 
I gvnspicuous part in prep.nring various novel taste for domestic life or her skill in feminine 
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accomplishments. Wiih orgnnizntions religious, national press superintendent of the Womon's 
refonnatory and literary, she is artively identified. Christian Temperance Union. She held that posi- 
and she cooperates with all that will elevate hu- ti on until 1888. She instituted the "National Bul- 
tnanity. She is president of a woman's club which letin," which averaged eighty -thousand copies a 
for years has done excellent work, and is also a 
member of the Ohio Woman's Press Club, An 
enthusiastic student of sociolog>', she aids the 
aspirins and arouses all who know her to higher 
ambitions and mure exalted views of the real pur- 
poses of life. Her home is in Wellington, Ohio, 
and her enerj^ies and sympathies are now chiefly 
occupied in repeating earlier experience, comforting 
bereaved old ai;e and canng for motherless child- 
hood, in which Tabor of lovu htr nature finds large 
compensations. 

HOUSH, Mrs. E8therT.,iemi>erance worker 
and author, w.is 1)orn in Ross county, Ohio. She 
is descended from Scotch and linghsh ancestors. 
Her grandfather was Col. Robtrt Slewnrt. of Ohio, 
whose home was a station on tlie "underground 
railroad," Her grandmother was the first one of 
the family to sign the Washin^onian pledge. Her 
father was a Congregational minister. Her mother, 
Mrs. Margaretta Stewart, was a cultured and refined 
woman, Esther was the second child in a family of 
eight, and her early days were full of cares and 
work. She received a lilieral education, and studied 
her Greek and Latin while busy with the work of 
the home. In childhood she became a believer in 
woman's rights. She was married at an early age. 
She has one living child. One other died in child- 
hood. Her son. Frank, was the publisher of the 
" Woman's Magazine." commenced in Louisville, 
Ky,, iu 1877, and continued in Brattleboro. Vl., un- 
til 1890. Mrs Hoiish did all the editorial work on 
that periodical. She became prominent in temper- 





ance work. In iS83she v 

as a delegate to the State -. . 

dolph. She was invited to attend the national 
venliun in Detroit, Mich., and there she was elected ec 



year. She wrote special re|Torts and numerous 
ieatleLs, some of which reached a sale of t\ni-liun- 
dred. thousand copies. In the national conventions 
in Nashville and New York she furnished a rei>()rt 
to a thousand selected papers of hi^'h standing. In 
18S5 she was elvcted Slate secretary of the Vermont 
Woman's Christian Temperance t'niun, and she 
has ever since had cdiliirial charge of "Our Home 
Guards," the State organ. In 1877 she w^is elected 
State president of Vcrmiint. In 1S90 and 1.S91, in 
Boston, Mass, she edited the "Household," 
which had been removed from UraltU-boro. In 
1891 slu- returned t.> Vermont. She is a dignified 
pre>idiiig oHicer. and her work has been of a most 
v.iluable characler. Ik-sitles her prose works, she 
has ivritten a number of [Jiienis uf merit. Her 
humei^n.m-in Hr:ittleli.,r.>, 

HOWARD, Mrs. Belle, dr.im.iiic reader, 
bom in Cenli.T county, ['a.,2;lh AuK'Ust. 1857. She 
is the only daughter of Samuil ,ind M.iry S. Gill. 
With her parents, at the age of eight years, .she re- 
movwi to Ivininma, Kaiis., where she was placed in 
the model diii^irtnteut of the St:ile Normal S<;1iool, 
and remained a student in that institution for ten 
years. At the ^c of eighteen years she iKgan to 
teach, and not many mnnthslater contracted an tin- 
fortun >te marriage, aiul at the end of three years, 
with her two infant children, she launched iipon 
the world alone Among other duties the care of 
' an invalid mother fell to her lot. After years of 

■' stru;rgles she failed in health and was forced to 

abandon labor of all kinds After two years of 

from Brattleboro rest she gained strength enough to take up again 



life's dut 

May Belle, began t. 



iiusical at 



Mrs. Howard inherited from her 
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musical talent of a high order, and literary her maternal grandfather, was bom in Conneclicut. 

talent from her mother. Her musical studies have His wife was Sarah Burr Sherwood, daugliter ol 
gone hand in hand with her literary work. She Deborah Burr, a second cousin of Aaron Burr, 
gave lessons in music with her school-teaching. From her grandmother Dr. Howard inhfjited her 
After seven years of successful work in the public 
schools of Lyon county, in the vicinity of Emporia, 
Mrs. Howard removed with her family to El Do- 
rado, Kans.. teaching in the El Dorado city schools 
with marked success for a period of three yeai- 
Her work was of the character that imbued li' [ 
pupils with life's lofty purposes. She resigned hvi 
posidon there to devote her energies conclusively t. . 
musical and literary work, and organized a pri.i-. 

Btrous music school at her home. When Garlielii 
niversity was opened in Wichita, Kans.. sheitiovttl 
there from El Dorado for further study and devcloi' 
ment for herself and children. She obtaini.-i) i 
positionin the Wichita schools with a salary sufti 
cienttomeel all her expenses, tuition in the Um 
veisitj- and support of her family. Many paiiifii! 
experiences came to her, accompanied by Ihi- 
serious and protracted illness of her mother, herself, 
and lastly of her son, but she persevered in Iht 
work of her life's effort and ambition. Her daugli- 
ter became at the same time a violinist, elocution- 
ist and vocalist of marked skill. Twenly-live years 
of Mrs. Howard's life have been spent in the school- 
room, as student and teacher. She now lives in 
Wichita with her daughter May Belle and son 
Guello P.. a bright lad of fifieen years. She is 

connected with the Mozart Conservatory jf Music ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
the Western School Elocution Oratory. ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B? 

Her entertainments are generally given in churches, 
and she is assisted by her daughter. 

HOWARD, Blanche WUliB, see Teiffel, 
Mvi-:. RcANCHE Willis Howard von. 

HOWARD, Mrs. Eltnira Y., physician, born 



taste for medic.il studies. Dr. Howard's father's 
family were Virginians. She is one of several chil- 
dren. In 1859 she became the wife of Jerome B. 
Howard, an artisl. Her husband was a son of 
Nathan Howard, of Stephentown. N, Y., and a 
brother of Judge Howard, of New York, Uie author 
of "Howard's Reports." Jerome B. Howard, as 
an artist, was connected with the Stale Normal 
School, of New York. When the Civil War broke 
out. he volunteered. Until then Dr. Howard's life 
had been calm and uneventful Three children 
were born to her. two boys and a girl. Her hus- 
band was past the age of lorty-five when he volun- 
teered. He was taken prisoner by Mosby and died 
in Andersonville prison. Left a widow at the age 
of twenty-three years, with three helpless children, 
and wholly unprepared for the batUe of life, her 
position was painful. Finally she decided to study 
medicine. Her parents demurred, but Mrs. How' 
ard was firm. Her little girl was a cripple, and the 
study of medicine was suggested by that fact Al 
the age of twenty-seven she went to New York 
She entered the New York Medical College for 
Women and was graduated. She was induced to 
move to Cincinnati. Ohio, In 1870, and she opened 
there an office for practice, the lirst woman in that 
city to take such a responsibility. She was heartily 
welcomed and endorsed by the medical fraternity, 
I and her efforts were soon apftreciated. Her first 

1^ year's practice brought her a mere living. The 

second year she doubled it, and the third year 
trebled her mcome. Her health failed through 
over-taxation, and in 1873-74 she went to Europe, 
in Shelby, Richland county. Ohio. 3rd May. 1S41. and studied in the Vienna Hospital nine, months. 
Her mother's family were people of education and While absent, she was a correspondent of the 
jefinement. of old Puritan slock. Stephen M.inin, Cincinnati "Commercial-Gazette." Dr Howard 
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studied both allopathy and homeopathy, but is a 
homeopathic practitioner, and has built up a line 
practice. She is very charitable. 

HOWARD, Hias Hary H., musician and 
musical educator, bom In Batavia, N. Y. She 
received her musical education in New York, with 
S. B. Mills and William H. Sherwood for piano 
teachers and Frederick Archer and S. P. Warren 
as organ teachers. She began her career as church 
organist at fifteen years of age. and she has never 
been abroad. She is exclusively an American 
product. She taught three years in the New York 
State Institute for the Blind, in Batavia, and for 
two years was at the head of the musical depart- 
ment of Howard- College, Fayette, Mo. For one 
year she held the position of director of the 
Batavia Philhanlionic Club, iin organization num- 
bering eighty members. In 1887 she went to 
Buffalo, N. Y., and took the position of organist in 
the First Presbyterian Church, which she has 
retained ever since. She is the only woman who 
has ever held the place of organist in that church. 
In 1888 she opened in Buffalo a school of music, 
which lias been the first institution of that kind to 
succeed in that city. 

HOWE, Bfrs. Bmeline Harriet, poet, bom 
in West Hickory, Forest county. Pa., 2nd January, 



il^f 




1844. Her maiden name was Siggins, of Scotch- 
Irish extraction. Her grandparents were people of 
the best type and were among the pioneer settlers 
in that part of the country. Her father's farm had 
been the favorite camping-ground of the Indians in 
early times. Her father was a lover of poets, and 
often, 00 his return from rafting lumber to Pitts- 
but^h, brought to his forest home the choicest liter- 
ature of ancient and modem times. Surrounded 
by the beautiful in nature, the companionship of her 
loved books and constant association with her 
father had a refining effect on the youthful mind of 
Miss Siggins. She grew up with a love of the 



gi^nd and beautiful in nature, art and literature, in- 
spiring her at an early age to write verses for publica- 
tion. In the twenty-third year of her life she be- 
came the wife of CapL W, C. Howe, who served 
his country gallantly in the Civil War. Their home 
is in the city of Franklin, Pa, Mrs. Howe is the 
mother of five sons, and her home is the domain of 
her power. Writing poems has been only an inci- 
dent in her active life, although her published ones 
would make a volume. She is a graduate of the 
first class of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle, and her poem "From Height to Height," 
written on the motto of her class, was read at Chau- 
tauqua. She is a woman of studious habits, ex- 
tensive knowledge and of refined tastes, an earnest 
worker in the ranks of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union and active in missions^ society 

HOWS, Mrs. Julia Ward, poet, author and 
philanthropist, born in New York City. 37lh May, 
1819. Her parents were Samuel Ward and Julia 
Cutler Ward. Her ancestors included the Hugue- 
not Marions, of South Carolina, Governor Samuel 
Ward, of Rhode Island, and Roger Williams, the 
apostle of religious tolerance. Her mother died 
in 1814. Her father, a successful banker, gave 
her every advantage of education. She was in- 
structed at home Dy able teachers; her educa- 
tion including music. German, Greek and French. 
She became the wife of Dr. Samuel G. Howe 
in 1843. They went abroad and remained a year, 
and her first child was born in Rome, Italy. 
Her father died in 1819. and Mrs. Howe became a 
Unitarian in religion after rallying from the sor- 
row caused by his death. In youth she had shown 
her literary trend. At seventeen she published a 
review of Lamartine's "Jocelyn," an essay on the 
minor poems of Goethe and Schiller, and a number 
of origmal poems. Her marriage intermptcd her 
literary work for a lime. In 1850 she went to 
Europe, and passed the winter in Rome with her 
two youngest children. In the fall of 1851 she re- 
turned to Boston. In 1852 and 1853 she published 
her first volume of poems, "Passion Flowers," 
which attracted much attention. In 1853 she pub- 
lished her "Words for the Hour" and a blank- 
verse drama, which was produced in Wallack's 
Theater, in New York City, and later in Boston. 
Her interest in the ami-slavery question dated from 
1851. Her third volumi?, "Later Lyrics," included 
her "Battle Hymn of the Republic," which was 
written in Washington. D, C , in the fall of 1861. 
Her book, "A Trip to Cuba," written after her visit 
to Cuba in 1.S57, is a prohibited volume on that 
island. Her prominence during the Civii War was 
due to her celebrated patriotic songs. Her "John 
Brown" sonj; was thfinittt popular. It at once be- 
came known throughout the country and was sung 
everywhere. In 1867, with her husband, Mrs. 
Howe visited Greece, where ihey won the gratitude 
of the Greeks for their aid in their struggle for 
national independence. Her book, "From the 
Oak to the Olive," was written after her visit to 
Greece. She has been a profound student of phi- 
losophy, and has written numerous essays on phil- 
osophical themes. In 1868 she joined the woman 
suffrage movement. In 1869, before a legislative 
committee in Boston, she made her first suffrage 
»peech. She has been officially connected from the 
beginning with the New England, the American 
and other woman suffrage organizations. Her hus- 
band died in 1876, and since that year she has 
preached, lectured, written and traveled much in 
all parts of the United States. Her lectures in- 
cluded "Is Polite Society Polite?" "Greece Re- 
visited," and "Reminiscences of Longfellow and 



Emerson." In 1872 she 
ture on arbitration as a m 
and intemationa! disputes 
series of Sunday evening ~ 
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■nt to England to lee- work for the cause of temperance. Ten years axo 
:is for settline national she became interested in securing suffra^ for 
In London she held a women, and has addressed audiences in many of 
devoted to " The the cities and villages of the North and West, as 
well as in New England and her own State. She 
has repeatedly plead the cause of women before 
committees of Slate legislatures and of Congress. 
Mrs. Howell Is the only woman ever asked lo 
speak before the House of Representatives of 
Connecticut. In 1890 she delivered the address to 
the graduating class of South Dakota College. 
Her addresses are enlivened with anecdotes and 
through them all runs a vein of sentiment. She 
is a very magnetic oriitor. Her speeches have 
always been received with enthusiasm, and the 
press has spoken of her in terms of highest praise. 
jj , K She is broad in ihought, liberal In spirit^ holding 

^t ^F justice as hereuide in all the relations of life. She 

' ' *'^B was appointed in 1S91. by Mrri. Elizabeth Cady 

•VP Stanton, the president of U)e National American 

.^- Woman Sunra>;e As.socialion, to represent that 

body in the National Council of Women in Wash- 
ington. Mrs. Hiiwell's home is in Albany, N, Y. 
She is the wife of George Roger Howell, of the 
State Library, Mrs. Howell's only child, Sevmour 
Howell, a young man of great jiromise ana lofty 



Mission of Christianity in Relation to the Pacifica- 
tion of the World." In 1873 she attended, as a 
delegate, the Congress for Prison Reform held in 
London. Returning to the United Stales, she in- 
stituted the Women's Peace Festival, which meets 
on J2ndjune each year. Several years ago she 
went to Europe and spent over two years in travel 
in England, France, Ital^ and Pakslme. In Paris 
she was one of the presidmg officets of the Woman's 
Rights Congress m 1S78. She lectured in Paris 
and Athens on the work of the women's associa- 
tions in .America. In llosloii she aided to organize 
the Woman's Club and the Ladies' Saturday Morn- 
ing Club. In Newport she aided to form the Town 
and Country Club. She has served as president of 
the Association for the Advancement of Women 
for several years. She maintains her connection 
with these organizations, and is an active promoter 
of their interests. She is still a vigorous, active 
woman. In the clubs which she has formed, the 
members study Latin, French, German, 
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activit y. H er home is in Boston. Mass. 

HOW&Iflf, Hra. Harjr Seymour, lecturer 
and woman suffragist, bom in Mount Morris, N. 
v., i9th August. 1844. She is the only daughter 
of Norman and Frances Metcalf Seymour and a 
lineal descendant of the Seymour family, well 
Icnown in English history through the Puritan 
representative, Richard Seymour, who settled in 
Hartford, Conn., in 1639. She received a classical 
education and has devoted much time lo the higher 
educational interests of New York. Under the 
care of lecture bureaus she has delivered many 
historical and literary lectures and has done much 



I Harvard University, glh 



integrity, died a 
-March. 1891. 

HOWIfAND, MUs Emily, educator, philan- 
thropist and reformer, born in Sherwood, N. V., 
joth November, 1827. Her ancestors on liolh sides 
were members of the Society of Friends, and she 
was reared according to the strirt requirements of 
that sect rcgardingspeech, dress and conduct. Her 
father w.is a Garrisonian Abolitionist. Her home 
was open to the anti-slavery lecturer, and as a 
station on the underground railroad lor the fugitive 
slave. Besides the writings of friends, the weekly 
visits of the "Liberator," the "North Star," the 
" Philanthropist " and the "Anti-Slavery Standard" 



HOVVLAND. 



tfumLshed the literature of the family. A free 
school for colored girls in Wrishington, D. C, 
which had altracted attention, both friendly and 
hostile, needed a leachtT. Im[n.lkd Ui wotK. sht- 
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so cleverly as to at once fittraci ..._ _.. _. 

Thaddcus Stevens. Hoii. John Wcntworlh and 
other membcts of Congress, who insisted upon her 
studying art. In six months she had modeled 
Mich striking likenesses of Reverdy Johnson, 
I r, 111 I; P. Blair, General Grant, Parson Hrownlow, 
-■. lienor Voorhees, General Albert Pike and Sen- 
iiur Shermiin, that she was taken to President 
I iiiinlii, iihii sat to her for his likeness. When he 
i.i-. ,i-w.L,siiiatc-d, six months later, Congress gave 
li< 1 L . :<iiLruission to make a life size statue of 
\i<: .li i!ii I iiicoln, which stands in marble in the 
I Mitr ,1 M.iii •; Capitol. She received ftfteen-lhou- 
s.ind dollars for that work. Afler finishing the 
model she took it to Italy tn be transferred to mar- 
ble, and lived in Rome three years with her par- 
ents. There she made manv ideal works, and 
amiing them a statue of "Miriam," a copy of 
u'hich she sold to Mrs. Lamer, of Philadelphia, for 
three-thousand dollars. Her " Indian Girl" was 
put in bronze and sold, and Vinnie also matte 
anollier marble bust of Lincoln, for Cornell Uni- 
versity, nnd a bust in marble of Mayor Powell, of 
Brooklyn, N. V., which now stands in the cii_y hall 
of that city. She made a likeness of Mr. Rice, (jf 
Maine, in marble, and also put into marble the two 
lair daughters of Mr. Clark. Congress ihenappro- 
priiiled twenty- ti\e-thousand dollars for a bron/e 
si.ilue of Admiral Farragut, and, competing with 
William Story, Ward. Launt Thompson ana many 
ilistinguished scujptors, Vinnie Ream won the 
' irtier. While in Paris, Gustave Dore gave Vinnie 
1 p.Tiiiting by his own hand, inscribed : " Oflered 
ii ■ Miss Vinnie Ream, on the part of her affection- 
iif- colleague, Gustave Dore." Spurgeon sat in 
lu^ Tabernacle to her for his likeness, and in 



oltcrt^d lier^cli lui ih^ |Hjsiliuii, and in the i.M oi 
i357, without the approval of her friends, she U.>ok 
the conduct of that school and (aught with inlercsl 
and profit until the spring of 1S59. In 1863, jll^t 
after the Proclamation of Emancipation, slu- 
relumed to Washington and worked amon); Ihu 
freed people, crowded into n"^^ barracks, uliich 
had been built and used for cri\'alry horses. Aiur 
the war Miss Howland's father bought a tract tUMr 
the mouth of the Potomac, and early in 1867 ,1 ivw 
families of freedmen settle<^ pn the land. It I:. 
now nearlv all divided into small ferms and iiwikiI 
by the colored people. She opened a schiml ,11 
once, and has supplied it with teachers from l)]:it 
time to the present. Her interest in education Ivis 
nut been limited to the colored race. In 1R82 sli<- 
erected a hant^me school-house for the chiklrvii 
oi her native place, and equipped it with coniplck- 
phvsical and chemical apparatus. She has .il>u 
helped many youne people to a professional 1.-1I11- 
cation. In 1890 she was made a director vi ihi- 
First National Bank of Aurora, one of tht^ li^^t 
women to fill such a position in the country. Sin.' 
is connected with the Wimodaughsis Club, ilu 
Cayuga County Woman Suffrage Society and llu- 
Sherwood Ramabai Circle ; is a prominent uorkL-r 
in the local equal rights club and the WonKin'-. 
Christian Temperance Union, nnd has the settlini; 
of several estates. 

HOZIB, Mrs. Tlnnle Beam, sculptor, bnm 
in Madison, Wis., ajrd September, 1847. Ht*r 
father, Robert L. Reani, wa.s register of deeds in 

Madison at the time of her birth. Hermotherwas Munich. Kaulbach. the great painter, sat to her. 
of Scotch descent, and her name was Lavinia In Rome Cardinal Anlonelli sat to her for his like- 
BIcDonald. When fifteen years of age Vinnie, in ness. and presented her three stone cameos, set in 
two hours, modeled a medallion of an Indian chief pearls, one very large and exquisitely beautiful, 
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ri.i>rustMitinK ihc huikd of Christ. ( >ii tliv iii.si(lL- uf direct line back to 1600. Her principHt fdm-Htiuii 
the frame was a beautiful inscriplii)ii to the artist, was recei\'ecl in the Westlicld Acndeniy, in West- 
Lisxt sat to iMiss Vinnic for his n)e<)nlli(>n, and Kavv. lieUI, N. V. Marrietl at seventeen, she residt.'d in 
her many handsome souvenirs. Ketimiint; to the MussachusettK, Miitnesola, New ^'urk and, duriiij; 
the war, in Hari^r's I'erry, \'ii,, where she wit- 
nessed and afterwards verj- vi\'idly described in her 
Lio\el, " f^rena," tbe ciiiitesl which took iilace 
iKere. When but a sch<Hit-Kirl she foniied a stnuii; 
likiiiK fur Alice Cary and her poetry. ;iiid when 
she went to New ^'or'K she readilv found her wav 
lu tlie home and heart of that iiotile uonian, witli 
whom she formed a lasting; friendship and to whom 
she nfteru-ards paid h\gh Iritinte in her work. 
•■ ^renlori;^l of Alice .-md I'luelw Cary," which shi- 
calleil her work of Icye. Miss Clemnier tried 
[i()\'i']-H rilini;, mid iier first work to receiie atten- 
tion w:is "Krena: A Woman's RiRht." Then 
■■Mis Two Wives- apiieiired in ■■ Kvery Satur- 
day," llostcni. Amonir lier literary works which 
re<ti^■^■<l s|>ecinl atlelition was "Ten ^'ears in 
Washin;;ton'' ( Hartford, i87ot. In 18S2 her 
poems were collerteil an<l published under the title, 
■■A VoUimeof I'oems.'" From i«66 to ]S69 Miss 
ClemtiiLT rtsiiled in Washinj,'lon. (IcHne re^jular 
work in tin: wiiy ol letters from WiishinKlon for 
the Nlw York " Independent.'' In 1H69 slie 
enjr.ijred fur three \ ears' work cm the Urooklvn 
■■llaily I'nion," .ind'for the third year's win-k of 
lliiil ens;a>p;iiieiit she receivi'd a siilary of tive- 
thonsand dollars, the kirKest suni evir paid to a 
tiewspaiHT «oiiian for one year's lalMir up to that 
time, in 1S72 she resumed her work cm tlie New 
York " lnde|K-ndent.'' In Jamian,', 1X79, while in 
Wasliint^oii. she received a serious injury from a 
caniaife accident, and she siifTered intensely, net- 
ting hut little relief chiriiij; the remaining six years 
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the .statue of Farrjignt was inivi 
hees, Prt-sident (lartii'ld and 1 
BiKtke. Captain Hoxie is now 
engineering iX)St <)f Willets roini 
Ikw. Mrs. Hoxie, at the earni.- 
hnslinnd, now models only for 
nv>iK-y. In later years she has 
Imth as a \KKt and a musician. 
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HUGHB8, Mrs. Caroline, biisiiitss wonmii fonimc; ihrow hvr v\v.m Iut i>«ii rimmrivs, Sho 
and philanthropist, was boni in I'heliis, Ontario sixiit st'vtTiil vi'jirs in Kuro|>t, anil afItT hi-r ri-tiim 
county, N. V. Her aiicestors were ot EntElisli to the liiited Suiiis shi- settlecl in Wa.shinKtoti, 
descent And were among the early settlers of New 1). C. where she seciireil a (xisitii'ii in iitiv ol the 
— — "K-ntiil ileiiarimfnts. SI if has shuwn hvr 




versutilitj- in iiivecitin): 1\ 
for loi'km); wIthIohs. I>i>lh 1 
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CathoHc, iuul Iut thrcr ti.u. 
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HUGHES, Hra. Maiietts 
was Ixirn in Si.nthuni Miihiciin. SI 
in an aciulemical sdionl in Thrw- 
and the Sliity Niirm.il S.-li..u] in 
tauclit snt-fcssdiUv in Uii- liiuli ^ 
Rivers fur several" years. Ailer (i 
oukIi |ire|>ar;itor)' course vvilli a 
tcxik llie rejctilar (vmrse in the ine{li 
of the fniversily of .Midiinan in 
She afterwani enlen-d the llalim 
Cillene, in Chicago, 111., and Has 
hi^h honors in that inslilnlion in 
\ |.ri/e «as iiward.<l her 
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''er i;ra(hialiiij; she I 

, Dr. V. A. Ilnnlii'S. 

1N.S9, Dr. lliiKhes V 



KnK'and. When lier education was completed. 
she took a iHwitinn an teacher of mathematics and 
other bnmches in die Missis«i|)|>i State Female 
College. .Afterward she had charirc of the colle- 

S'ate 3e|>artnieiit of the Hutit'tville Female Colleue. 
labaiim, as the colleague of its president. After 
S(.-\'eral yeans jiassed in the South, she fetumeil t<t 
Chicago and <.ii(?iKe(I on her own account in the 
real estate Im-smess. She was the lirst woman 
who began to o]«T;ite in real estate in Chicago, 
buying anil selling fi >r herself and for others I ler 
record in |)iil)lic life is notable in connt-nioii uilli 
her e.xiiosilion wi)rl:, having represi-nti-tl the iviini- 
(le|iannient for the Slate of Illinois, it 



Centennial Kxp 

the \V<)rld's h.ijKtsition 

itnd iHS^. She was niarr 



■hilaclelphia, in i,S76, and 
New Orleans, in 1.SS4 
il in 1.^78 and was li-it a 
wiciow in ifKW. AS an active philanthropist, -he 
stands among tine (irst «onien of C'hiingo. Slie 
was one of the incurpcirainrs of the Illinois Indus- 
trial Sch<ir>1 for Oirls and its first secretary. In 
real estate Mrs. Hughes transacts a large bnsines.s, 
and her oftice is a great reiulejtvoiis for wc.nieii 
investors. Though Mrs. Hughes has iH.-come a 
ciiiispicuoii.s Tigiin- in the world of business and 
has achieved marked success in an occuiialion 
unusual for her sex, she is thomughly gentle and 
feminine, always keeping herself in the Iwck- 
groiind as much ,-is ixissible. while pushing her 
ventures in the mf«t enterprising manner. 

HtTGHBS, Mrs. Kate Dnval, .inthor and 

inventor, bom in Philadelphia, Pa., tsth June, 

he is of French descent. Her maiden 

IS Duval. Her (larents were wealthy, and 

she receiveil a tht)rouKh ediic.ition. Her marriage 

proved an unfortunate one, and the toss of her 




1837- 



S|>okane, Wash,, since which time- she and her 
husbimd, with whcim she is associated in l>uslness 
have lM;eii steadily establishing themselves in the 
confidence of the |>eople. 
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HUOHBSt Mre> Nina Vera B., author, wns precedent. In i8!l4. wishing fnr a broader field* 
bom in Paris, Canada. She was reared and edu- she removed to Chicago, taking up the sanif lines 
cated in the Inited Stales, living in New York of work, but devoting most of her time to the 
State and in Itostoii pniicipaily. Her present work cause of woman's enfranchbenient. She was for 
two years secretary of the Cook County Haual 
Suffrage Association, for two years superintendent 
of press work of the State society. Since the for- 
mation of the Illinois W'oman's ftesa Association, 
in 1SS5, Miss Hulin^r's name has been on Its mem- 
bership roll, anil for several years she was one of 
its executive board. In 1890 she represented the 
a.ssociation in the National Editprial Association, 
and was tmaiiitnously elected assistant recording 
secretary of liial ho<iv. She took great interest in 
the fitrmallon of tlie Illinois Woman's Alliance, in 
Oclolx-r, 1888. .md «as elected president, serving 
two years wilhont op|K)siti<)n, and declining elec- 
tion thi- third yeir m order to devote lier^ielf to a 
working woniau's clnb, of which she was also 
president From October, 18S7, to November, 
1888, she edited and published an eight-page semi' 
monthly periodical called "Jiistitia, a Court for 
the Unrepresented." in which she had a small 
pecmiiary interest. It was the ore;an of the Illinois 
Equal Suffrage Association, and devoted to the 
advancement of women, social purity itnd other 
reforms. In 1884 she made several addresses for 
the Prohibition iiarty, and is known as a superior 
parliamentarian. In the (all of 1891 Miss Huling 
aided in the or^ni/fition of the Woman's llaking 
Company, aitd becnnie its secretarj-. The philan- 
thropic features of the plan apiicaled to her sym- 
pathies, and she relimjuished her professional work 
in a great measure to aid her sisters, the company 
aiming to ])ri)vide a good investment for small 
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lines of ethical and metaph 
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home is now in Washington, 1 ). C. 

HUIflNG, Miss Caroline Aagusti 
' ■, philanthropist and ' 



father, 



Springs. N. Y.. in April. 1.S56. Ilet 
niuiid J. Huling, was a native ol that 
was an eililor and publisher in the faniinis waieriiig- 
place for a halt-centurv. Through her nmtlu-r she 
IS related to " Fiiiuiy Eem," N. P. Willis, and the 
brothers Prime, so long connected with llie New 
York "()bser\'er," who were cousins. I'lider llie 
tuition of her father she Iwgan active journalistic 
work when but twelve years old, starting with 
society reiKirling in the ball-rooms of that gay spa. 
She was educated in the public scIkkiIs. atid 'made 
special study of music and languages. She l>e- 
came a (ioud Templar in 1S74 and wiLs prominent 
in the work, holding several oftices in the lod|i«s. 
When the Woman's Christian Temperance Unitm 
was or^nized, she was one of the first to don the 
white nbboti, which she still wears. She was one 
of tlw first executive lH)ard of the Humane Society 
and scca-tarj- of the local Woman Suffrage Society. 
She became associate editor of the Saratoga " Sen- 
tinel" with her father, and had special sui>erin- 
tendence of his book-liinder)-. She w.ns also cor- 
respondent of many city pa|>ers during the sum- ! 
mer. Ex-President Cleveland, then Governor of ' 
New York, made her a notary public, which \ 




at that 



e a decided 1 



1 and created a under way. 



vings and an avenue of employment for many 
omen. She is. however, doing editorial work on 
k'lTat publications, and has two or three books 



IILMI'IIKI:V. 

HITHPHRET, Hiss Hand, nrtist, bom in 
Rochester, N'. Y., jolh Manli, iS5S. Fmin e.iriy 
childhood she showed a fomhu^ss for skiiidiim;. 
She be^an her first studies whL-ii she wiis twelve 

J ears old, in Rochester, under the tiiitinn of Rvv. 
, H. Di.-t]nis. in a free evening school which met 
twice a week. After two winters tif instruction, 
during which time she took a few lessons in oils, 
her eyes faileii. .md for two years she was un;»l)le 
to use them, even to read. At sixli.'en she be^^nn 
to illustrate some children's m.ij;a7ines and 
books. The following winter she wvnt to New- 
York City to study in the Art Students' League. 
Her studies were ocoasionally inlerrupiud by com- 
missions for illiistraling. Returniii): to RtH'hcster. 
she took two terms of instniction in water- colors, 
which is the only w;iter-cijlor instruction 



inMruKi \> 



f.nher, 1 Ion. Tol.i.i 



. Each winter found hi 

trying to find lime from her illustrating 



York, 
,. lo stnily in 
the f^aguc, but about two niontlis each winter 
was all she ever seciirwl. In tlie sumnier of i8S8 
she painted a child's head for a friend, who took 
the picture to V. A. Stokes Co., to lie framed. 
Mr. Htoki-s asked permission to corresi>ond with 
Miss Humphrey, with resiird to doing a binik for 
him, which led to the sncci'Ssive yi'ars of work for 
that firm, for the past two years of which the finn 
had contracts for the sole control of her color 
work. Although best known as a child painter, 
she has done considerable work with older suliiect;, 
much of it in black and while, and she has lately 
begun to work for exhibitions in New York and 
some (rf the larger cities. The studies of children 
are done partly from little professional models and 
partly from her little friends. She works rapidly, 
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f J.,s. A. llumplir. ys. fA K.:i,.ii. P.y. a K'tHI'- 
/tullur.; a.^d r.-Uii.ri..|.l. IL: .li.d •luiiiiK 
war, \-:!,u<.i( li-r «i[li :■ f;nnily ;! liltl't • liildrMi 
iring «(» arid a Uiy: •-■,I.<1': lo rri:iri..;'i: uiMid'-d. 
<x her diil'ir'-n li^.'.-: i.-n i'r.,*ii axd ■,li': h.-ii 
n in a tne.-.,nr.: r-1i':-..-l -,fl,u;,nM,d f.-.,-,tr.i. 
:i'rs, Mrs. Hinni.hr-y. I,:.-, \.-.- n :.bl<: 1; f'.llow 
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HUMPHREYS. 



HUNT. 



image. Mrs. Humphreys has serv'ed on a board tal, religious and legal phases of (he temperance 
of road directors, a unique office for n woman. reform, and became convinced that, if the nation 

HUNT, Mrs. AognBta HcttIII, philanihro- were to be saved, it must be by the wide disseni- 
pist, bom in Portland. Me.,61h June. 1843. She inalion of actual knowledge concemine the nature 
was the youngest daughter of George S. and Ellen and effects of alcohol upon the body, the mind and 
Merrill Barston. of Portland, Me. !n [863 she the soul of man. She felt she must readi the 
child through the medium of the public school. 
To reach the public school, with authority lo leach, 
she must have behind her the pwwer of the law, 
and her plan of operation must include direct 
attack upon legislation, and to secure any influence 
over legislation there must be a demand from the 

K;ople. Mrs. Hunt laid her plan before the 
ational Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
who created an educational department, of which 
she became the national superintendent. By an 
apiieal to the American Medical Assciciation, in 
their annual national meeting In 1883 she secured a 
series of resolutions from that Ixidy concerning 
the evil nature and effects of alcoholic beverages. 
These resolutions have been the text for her suc- 
cessful appeals before legislative l>odies and com- 
mittees State and National, in this and other lands. 
She superintends this work in the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of the world, and is 
bringing all Christian nations to see the need of 
compulsory lemf)era nee education. Her work meant 
years of journeying from state to slate, addressing 
audiences. It meant victory in the thirty- five 
States, with more to follow, and in all the Territo- 
ries, in the national military and na\'al academies, 
in all Indian and colored schools under national 
control, covering in all more than twelve-million 
school children. It meant the creation of a new 
school literature, the revision of the old text-books 
and the actual creation of new ones covering the 




bec.ime Ihi- wife of George -S, Hunt, a prominent 
and successful merchant of Portland. She has 
been acli\elv identified with many of the prom- 
inent charitable organ i;<at ions of Portland, notably 
that of the Portland Fraternilv. the As.sociated 
Charities, a Home for Aged W,.i'iien, the Woman's 
Christian Tein|K:rance (iiinn and the Woman's 
Suffrage Association, l-'ur seven years she has 
been the i>residi-nt of the Indies' History Club, 
the fiist literary society or^aiuxed l>>- (he women 
of Portland, uhicli was originated in i87j. She 
became, in 1876. the Arst t)resideiit of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union of her home city. 
Under her direction the coffee-house, diet kilchvn 
and diet mission and the flower mission were suc- 
cessfully organized and carried forward, hi iH-jH 
the society becanie auxiliary In the Natii>iial 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union. She has 
three times held the position of national superin- 
tendent in the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, the last de|>artnient being that of higher 
education. In 1890 she was obliged to resign that 
position on account of ill health. In 1884 she was 
appointed by the governor of Maine as a member 
of the Reform School Committee. 

HUNT, Mrs. Haiy H., temt>erance reformer, 
bom in Litchfield, Conn., 4th July. 18-. She was 
well educated and undertook the profi-ssorship of 
natural science in a leading educational institution 
in Itahiniore, Md., where she remained until the 
next step in her true education, (he de\'elopment 
that comes with wifehood and motherhood, began. 
Then, in (he home life, the study of the hight " 
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:ire courses of instruction concerning 
the l>ody. a work that was carried on 
has been published under Mrs. Hunt' 



1, led lo the study of the needs many series of text-l>ooks on this topic. 
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and educated mainly in New Yoric City. Her H1TNTI,Qir, Xfrs. Florence, journalist, au- 
musical talents were shown early, tn iSSo her thor and humorist, was born in Alliance. Ohio, and 
ftunily dedded that she should follow a career of was graduated in the Methodist FemaJe College, 
ber own choosing. She hesitated to choose be- Delaware, Ohio. She became known to the puiDlic 
as the wife of the late Stanley Huntley, of New 
- York, the author of a series of remarkably humor- 
ous sketches in which Mr. and Mrs. Spoopendyke 
are the characters. She met Mr. Huntley, and they 
were married in Bismarck, Dak., in 1879, at whicn 
time he was editor of the Bismarck "Tribune." 
They returned East in 1880. She su^ested to her 
talented husband, who was a special writer on the 
Brooklyn "Eagle," the sketches which made him 
famous. They were used, at her suggestion, in his 
special department under the title of " Salad." This 
department was always written by Mr. Huntley on 
Fnday. Mrs. Huntley was often said to be the 
author of the "Spoopendyke" sketches, but she 
disposes of the assertion by her acknowledgment 
that she wrote but one of them. She adopted the 
style employed by her husband, who was loo ill to 
write or even to read a sketch, and the production 
went over the country as her husband s. While 
suggesting subjects to him, the work was done by 
him. Her husband was an Invalid for two years 
before his death. Mrs. Huntley tells the story of 
her own entrance into the literary field as fallows: 
"The people who laughed over the humorous. 
thin^ he continued to write would have felt tears 
bummg in their hearts, if they could have seen ^is 
frail, delicate, nervous man, racked with pain and 
burning with fever, sitting bravely at his desk wpl- 
ing jokes to pay our board bills. Now and thap, 
when I could not bear to see him working-thust'l 
prevailed on him to let me do it for him. In t^js. 
way I wrote considerable for the ' Salad ' columMt 

HUNTINGTON. 




tweeii music and art, for both m 
and she linnlly decided to become an operatic 
singer. She went to Dresden in 1S80, where she 
studied four years with Lamperti, She made her 
d^but as a singer in one of the Gewandhaus con- 
certs in Leipzig. While in Dresden she sang in 
concerts, and during her vacations she sang in other 
German cities and in Paris and London. In 1885 
she returned to the United States and sang in con- 
cert, opera and oratorio. After makinga tour of the 
principal cities, she joined the Boston Ideal Opera 
Company, and with that company she sang success- 
fully for several seasons. Many offers of engage- 
ments were made to her by English and German 
managers. In 1889 she went to London, England, 
under the management of the late Cart Rosa, hav- 



Jones in Planquette's opera of that ; 

she made a gricaX hit Originally put on for a short 
run, " Paul Jones " remained on the boards during 
three-hundred-forty-six nights in the Prince w 
Wales Theater, and at every performance the house 
was crowded. A dispute with her managers led 
her to leave the company, and she returned to the 
United States. Here she repeated her triumphs. 
Miss Hundngton is tall, fair 'and of commanding 
presence. HeE voice is a pure, clear, strong and 
thoroughly cultivated contralto. In Lmdon her 
social successes are quite as great as her profes- 
sional ones. Among her intimate friends there are 
the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, the Duchess of West- 
minster and other prominent pei^onages. She 
makes her home in New York, out is arranging to 
manage a theater in London. A series c4' new 
operas, written for her, will be produced there. 




but it was always supposed at the office that I had; 
acted as his amanuensis. Once, when driven by 
necessity, he agreed, against his inclinadon, ta 
write a serial story foe a New York young folks?' 
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Three weeks aFterthe beginning of ■ Daddy 

r,' Mr. Huntley broke down completely 
and was ordered to sea by the physician. An in- 
creasing board bill and an unfinished contract 
stared us in the face and nerved me to the rashness 
of writing the next installment, for which I received 
twenty dollars. This encouraged me. At the end 
of five weeks Mr, Huntley returned, con»derably 
improved, and found me with bills all paid and a 
new serial underway, and the gilded editor appar- 
enllv none the wiser, "_ Since that time Mrs. Hunt- 
ley has written much in various lines, and her pro- 
ductions are in constant demand. Mr. Huntley 
died in July, 1886. Her first journalistic work after 
Mr. Huntley's death was that of political corre- 
spondent of the Minneapolis "Tribune" from 
Dakota Territory, in 1887. She then accepted an 
editorial position on that paper, doing regular so- 
da! and political editorial, with the humorous para- 
graphing. She next accepted a position on the 
Washington, D. C , " Post," and remained there a 
year, having charge of a woman's page and regular 
editorial and humorous paragraphs. She then took 
chai^cof the political correspondence of the Hutch- 
inson, Kans., "News," a daily giving support to 
logalls in his last Senatorial fight. Besides Inis, she 
did much miscellaneous work for many papers, 
stories for the "National Tribune, "specials for the 
New York and Chicago papers, and tariff papers 
for the "Economist." She has published one 
novel,"The Dream Child" (Boston, 1691), She 
has recently published two original Spoopendyke 
papers, and has been asked by the editor of a Chicago 
daily to resume the work. Mrs. Huntley makes her 
home in Washington, D. C. 

HUNTIjEY, Mre. Mary Sutton, church 
worker, bom in La Kue county, Kentucky, 301b 



womanhood and where she still makes her home. 
She inherited from her father rare conversadonaf 
powers and a winning address, and from her 
mother a courageous character and fidelity. She 
was for some time engaged as a teacher in the 

Cublic schools. She was married in 1874. Since 
er eighteenth year she has been an enthusiastic 
worker in religious ailkirs. She has served as 
chairman and county organizer of Sunday-school 
associations and has conducted institutes, conven- 
tions and normal drills, and delivered many public 
addresses. Without regard to creed, she has 
striven to promote the general growth of a true and 
broad Christianity. Her work has been very rich in 
results. She has been a frequent contributor of 
poems, essays and various articles to diRerent 
papers and periodicals and was for four years 
editor of a little paper in the interest of juvenile 
temperance. She is interested in and allied with 
all advanced reforms and educational movements, 
Mrs. Huntley has been the mother of three sons, 
two of whom are living. 

HtTSD^HissHelenMarr, poet, born in Har- 
mony, Maine, 2nd February, 1S39, Her father. 
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Isaiah Hurd. and, was the son of Jeremiah and 
Nancy Hurd, who went from New Hampshire and 
settled in Harmony at the time of its incorporation. 
When Isaiah grew to manhood, he settled in that 
town, uhere he always lived. He and his wife, 
Mary, a daughter of John and Hannah Page, w 
people of intelligence. Before Helen was eleven 
years old, she had learned neariy the whole of the 
Bible. As soon as she could read, she manifested 
a preference for poetry, and when but eleven years 
old, she had written many disconnected bits of 
rhyme. On her thirteenth birthday she wrote a 
little poem, and others soon followed. " " 
IS yet an infanl, her the years of thirteen and eighteen she <.,-,.,- 
1, and from there to two stories in verse and several other short poem 
where she grew to which are not in print A very great 11 




to her studies was severe myopia. Her ereatest since. Miss Huribut possessed parents of marked 
bereavement was tlie death orhL-r falher, wtien she superiority, whi>se constant companionship she 
was but sixteen years of ape, leaving her mother, enjoyed, as the youngest child and only daughter, 
who was in feeble health, uilh the cnre of a large until the death of both occurred within tne past two 
family, and throwing Ht.-len upon her own resources 
for furtlier advancement in her studies beyond the 
comnton school. Her perseverance overcame both '■' 
difticulties to such an extent as to make her studies 
and readinf^ quite ample, and in the normal cliLSS 
she prepared herself for tfadiing. The trouble 
with her eyes had made teaching impossible, and 
thus poem after |X)em followed in quick succi:ssion. 
Miss Hurd h.-id hoarded her rhymes, making no 
eflbrt to come before the puliiic until, one pNin after 
another of her life having failed, she began to be- 
lieve that iHie should not bury her talent. She has 
published a large volume, her "' Poetical Works " 
(Boston, 18S7I, illuslraiod by Miss AUie Collins, 
and has ready for publication aiiother volume ot 
poems, a novel ana a history of Hallowell, wliich 
she hopes to complete soon. Miss Murd has taken 
an active interest m the temperance cause and other 
movements that concern humanity. Her home is 
now in Athens, Maine. 

EURLBUT, Hiss Harriette PerBts, artist, 
born in Racine, Wis., 26th February, i86i. She is 
a daughter of the late Henry H. Huribut, the 
author of several works, among them "Chicago 
Antiquities" and "Huribut Genealogy." Through 
her mother, Harriet E. Sykes Huribut, she traces 
her ancestry back to fourof the Mayflower pilgrims, 
among them Priscitia MuUins and her husband, 
John Alden. The hue of descent through their 
daughter, Ruth, includes the names of Deacon 
Samuel Bass, his daughter. Mary Bass Bowditch, 
Abigail Bowditch, Jeremiah Pratt and Harriette 




years. Her father was a man of literary tastes and 

[lursuits, especially devoted to the graver worlcs of 
earning and research. He loved history, pei^onal 
and impersonal, and rullivated it with unfailing 
enthusiasm. Mrs. Huribut possessed many graces 
of mind and strength of character. The daughter 
partakes more of the traits of her father, his fond- 
ness for matters historical and genealogical. From 
this tendency it comes that even her art is not to 
her an inspiration, and what success has been 
achieved has been due to hard work. She was 
graduated from Park Institute, Chicago, ii June, 
1880. An early fondness for drawing turned her 
attention to art, and she entered the studio of 
Professor P. Baiimgras, « ith whom she pursuird her 
studies in sketching and oil pahiting almost con- 
tinuously fur eight years, I ler llrst vunlure was in 
connection with Mrs. Mar>' B. Baunigras. Together 
they opened a studio in Chicago. Miss Huribut's 
best known picturi- is the life-siiic iiortrait of 
Samuel Champlam, which forms part of the Chicago 
Historical Society's collection. Alwaysof a serious 
cast of mind. Miss Huribut passes her life in re- 
tirement, witn her brother, in the paternal home in 
Chicago, where she is devoting herself at present 
to the completion of a family record-book, which 
her father tiegan long ago. 

HU88EY, Mrs. Cornelia CoUlns, philan- 
thropist, bom in New York in 1827, Her maiden 
name was Collins. She is a member of the Society 
HARRrETTE I'ERSis HfRLBUT. of Ffiends, to which sect her family have belonged 

for several generations. In early years she was in 
Partridge Pratt, uho married Dr. Royal S. Sykes, of sympatliy with the anti-slavery movement, and be- 
Doreet, Vt,, and was thegrandmotherof Miss HuH- fore reaching her maiorit^becamea managerof the 
but. With her family Harriette moved to Chicago in Colored Orphan Asylum in her native city. In 1851 
the winter of 1873, and has resided in that city ever MissCoUinsbecamethe wife of William H. Hussey, 




HUSSEY. 

of New Bedford, a man of similar tendencies with 
herself. About that time she became acquainted 
with Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. who had just settled 
in medical practice in New Vork. Dr. Blackwell 
became Mrs, Hussey's medical adviser, and some 
years afterwards, in cooperation with her and sev- 
eral other ladies and gentlemen, among whom was 
the late Cynis W. Field, she formed a body of trus- 
tees for the New York Inlirmary for Women and 
Children, The purpose of that society was to give 
poor women medical treatment at the hands of their 
own sex. From that hospital was developed in the 
course of time a medical college for women. Later 
Mrs. Hussey's only daughter studied her profession 
first in the college and tlien in the infirmary. The 
family moved to Orange. N. J. As her children 
grew up, Mrs. Hussey took an active interest in the 
woman suffrage agitation, and became a member 
of the executive committee of the American Suf- 
frage Association, and subsequently, on the request 
of Miss Anthony, she was made vice-president for 
New Jersey of the National Suffrage Association. 
She retained those positions during a number of 
years. In 1876 efforts were made in several large 
cities to permit the licensing of the social evil, and 
Mrs. Hussey. always interested in efforts for social 
purity, was chosen secretary of the committee 
formed to oppose such evil legislation. When that 
work had been brought to a successful termination, 
Mis. Hussey became interested in theclaim of Miss 
Anna Ella Carroll for a government pension, on 
account of services rendered during the war and 
her plans of the Tennessee campaign. Through 
her efforts considerable sums of money were raised 
by private subscription, and articles were published 
in some of the leading magazines on the work of 
Miss Carroll. During the last twenty years Mrs. 
Hussey has contributed numerous articles to the 
"Woman's Journal" and various other reform 
periodicals, as well as to the papers of her State. 

ILIOBAN, Mrs. Heanca, woman suffragist, 
born in Vorden, Province of Gelderland, Kingdom 
of the Netherlands. 3rd May, 1850. Her maiden 
name was Weenink, Her parenti were in good 
circumstances, her father being a successful archi- 
tect and builder. The love of liberty and inde- 
Seiidence seemed to have been instilled into her 
om birth, and when but a child her eyes were 
opened to the different education of boys and giris. 
She showed a taste and aptitude for the carpenter's 
trade, and her father's workshop had a fascination 
for her. When she was eight years of age, she 
could plane aboard as well as an older brother. 
The workmen would often send her home crying 
by saying she was a girl and therefore could never 
be a caipenter. She remembers that this happened 
when she was so young that to her consciousness 
the onlv difference lay in dress, and she would 
earnestly beg her mother to dress her in her 
brother's clothes, so that she might become a car- 
penter. The disability of sex became of more and 
more importance as she thought and studied upon 
it. She was but eighteen years of age when her 
mother died. In 1870 her father sailed with his 
three children for America, arriving in Albany, N. 
Y., in May. She was fortunate in being the object 
(rfone woman's considerate kindness and patience, 
in her efforts to learn the English language. In 
trying to read English she noticed for the first time 
an article on woman suffrage in the Albany "Jour- 
nal," in 1871, when Mrs. Li I lie Devereaux Blake 
addressed the assembly and asked the question: 
" Whom do you think, gentleman of the committee, 
to be most competent to cast a ballot, the mother 
who comes from the fireside, or the husband that 
comes from the comer saloon?" This was to 



the young discoverer a Javelin that struck home, 
and she made inquiries why women did not and 
could not vote. Very much interested, she read all 
that was accessible on the subject, and when, in 
1877, the first Woman Suffrage Society of Albany 
was organiied, she became an earnest member. 
With the remembrance of woman's share in the 
brave deeds recorded in Dutch history, she gained 
in courage and enthusiasm and began to express- 
herself publicly. Her first appearance on the lec- 
ture platform was a triumph. Encouraged l^ 
many, she gained in experience and became one 
of the acknowledged leaders of the society. She 
was elected four times a delegate from the society 
to the annual convention in New Vork City, and 
worked during the sessions of the legislature U> 
obtain the consideration of that bmly. Mrs. 
Iliohan has also done some good work in transla- 
tion._ "The Religion of Common Sense," from 
_f n__r I i.i-_,. _ san^pie of her 



the German of Prof. L. Ulich, i 




ability in that direction, in 1887 she removed, with 
her family, to Humphrey, Neb., where she has 
since lived. Since she has been identified with 
Nebraska and with subjects of reform in that State, 
she has endeared herself to the leaders and the 

IMM£N, Mrs. Iioraine, elocutionist and club 
leader, bom in Mount Clemens, Mich., 3rd August, 
1840. Her mother's maiden name was Cook, and 
her ancestors were related to Captain Cook, the 
famous navigator. Her father, E. G. Pratt, was a 
native of Massachusetts, who settled in Michigan in 
the pioneer days, making his home in Mount Clem- 
ens. He was conspicuous in every movement that 
had for its object the development of the commu- 
nity and the State. Thetwo daughters of the Pratt 
family enjoyed the advantages of a thorough edu- 
cation. Loraine became a teacher at the age of 
fourteen years, and she succeeded well in the 
arduous work of the school-room. She taught in 



Mount Clemens until i36o, when she became the where the early years of hi 

wife of Frederick Immfn. She continued her [880 she became the wife of Fred H. 

Studiesahermarriage, and in iSSoshe wasgraduated successful merchant in St. Loui 



and received the first honor in a senior class c 
lest of the National School of Elocution and Ora- 
tory in Philadelphia, Pa. Returning to her home, 
she gave a public reading in the Mount Clemens 
opera house, giving the proceeds of the entertnin- 
ment for the bc^innin); of a fund to purchase a town 
clock. Appeanng as a lecturer in Grand Rapids, 
her subject was " Paris," and the proceeds she 
gave to aid in erecting the soldier's monumental 
lounlain in that city. LatiT, while in London, she 
gave readings and uas made a life fellow of the 
Society of Science, LcttiTS and Art, In Grnnd 
Raiiids she has been connected with the St. Cecilia 
Society and the Ladies' Literary Club since their 
institution, and in 1S90 she whs president of the 
latter club, a society that numbers ovlt five-hundred 
members. She is thu founiier of the Shakespeare 
Club and has been its president from the beginning. 
Besides her work in literary, elocutionary and 
social lines, she is an earnest uorker in the Sunday- 
school, where her success has been quite as marked 
as in the other tields. Mrs. Immen is a must 
enthusiastic club woman. She is warm-hearted, 
generous, interested in all the great e\culs of the 
day, and pariicularly alive to the doings of women 
in ai: lields of effort that are now open lo them. 
The Ladies' Literary Club, in Grand Rapids, is a 
monument to her enthusiasm, her industry and her 
executive ability. In i387slie.ind the other leaders 
of the chib purchased :i site for a club-house, and a 
beautiful building tvas finished and dedicated in 
]anuar>', 1888. It is now the center of intellectual 
activity among the women of Grand Rapids, and it 
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child, having joined the order of Good Templars 
when only fourteen years of ase She is suj^rin- 
tendent of the narcotic department of the National 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union. Her 
special mission is the eradication of tobacco in all 
forms. She is assisted in her work by State super- 
intendents, and the results are shown by the enact- 
ment of la«s in nearly every Stale in the Union 
frohibiting the sale of tobacco to minors. Mre. 
n^alis is young and gifted with great executive 
ability. Her pleasant manner and untiring persist- 
ence bring success lo all her undertakings. She 
receives frequent invitations to lecture, but never 
leaves home for that purpose. Her husband is in 
sympathy with her worlt and gives her hberal 
financial aid. 

INGHAH, Mrs. Mary Bigelow, author and 
religious worker, born in Mansfield. Ohio, lolh 
March, 1832. Her parents, of Revolutionary ances- 
try, were from Vermont. Her father. Rev. John 
Janes, was a pioneer clergyman in Ohio and Nlichi- 
gan, and her mother, f-lannah Brown, was one of 
the founders of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Ann Artior, Mich. Having attended Norwalk 
Seminary and Baldwin Institute, Miss Janes, when 
eighteen years old, went to Cleveland, Ohio, as a 
teacher in the public schools, and soon became the 
n that city. During a 



LOKAiNK iMMKN. learning to speak the French language fluently. 

Appointed professor of French and oelles-lettresin 

lias become a fountain of art. literature, history, the Ohio Wesleyan College for young ladies, in 

science and education. Delaware, Ohio, she applied herself to the study of 

INGAIfLS. Hn. Bllsa B., temperance German, adding thereto Spanish and Italian, and 

worker, bom on a (arm in St. Louis county, Mo., received from her alma mater the honorary degree 



INGHAM. 



INGHAM. 
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of M. L. A. Ongsnd March, i866,shebecainethe "Hbtory of Woman's Work in Cleveland since 
wifeof W, A. Ingham, and removed toCleveland, i8jo." She included, besidts the founding of the 
Ohio. In 1870 she was chosen to inaugurate in four ^reat churches and a review of the principal 
northern Ohio the work of the Woman's Foreign charities, slcetches under the title of the 
"Women of Cleveland." Her pen-name was 
"Anne Hathaway." In 1884 she wrote the history 
of the pioneer Methodist Episcopal Churches of 
Cleveland. In 1890 Mrs. Ingham wrote her famous 
Flag Festival, the third edition being adapted to 
Discovery Day. Slie is one of the founders of the 
Western Reserve School of Design and a charter 
member of the order of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, and also of the Cleveland 
Sorosis, modeled upon that of New York. All that 
helps woman lo advance is to her a delight, and it 
is part of her life-work to forwar<1 culture either in 
home or public life. 

IRBI,AND, His. Uary E., author, bom in 
the village of Brick Meeting House, now called 
Calvert, Cecil county, Md., 9th January, 1834. She 
is a daughter ofthe late Joseph and Harriet Haines. 
In the old homestead of her parents she grew to 
womanhood, became the wife of John M. Ireland, of 
Kent county, in the same State, and lived there for 
several years, when they removed to Baltimore, 
f,{, f • ■ .... 




'. Ireland « 
r reside in Washingw 

fiarents of three children, < 
ancy. The others, a son 
grown to man's and woma 
was educated In the ladit , ^ 

Long Island, and has talent for music and paintine. 
In the last few years literary work, particularly 
translating from the German, has been her favorite 
pastime. She has written several serials and many 
short stories, which have been published in dlRer- 



fngaged In business. They 
- 1, IJ. C. They are the 
ine of whom died In in- 
and daughter, are now 

I's estate. Mrs. Ireland 
seminary of Jamaica, 



Missionary Society, She presided over and ad- 
dressed the first public meeting ever held in the city 
of Cleveland conducted exclusively by religious 
women. Afterward she addressed lar^eaudiencesin 
the various cities of Ohio, in Baltimore. Wash- 
ington, Buffalo, New York. New Haven and 
Minneapolis, upon the needs of the women of foreign 
lands. In March, 1874, beins In charge of the 
praying band of her own city, sne led for six weeks 
a very successful temperance crusade and was 
■imong: the most active of Cleveland women in 
uslabhshlng inns, reading-rooms and chapels. She 
became chairnian of the Pearl street inn, which 
for seven years did a great work in the evangeliza- 
tion of the masses in the ninlh. tenth and eleventh 
wards of Cleveland. She was one of the original 
committee in Chautaii([Ua, N. Y., that projected 
In August, 1S74, the National Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union. That organizing convention 
met in her city i8th, 19th and 20th November, 
1874. Writing has always been a favorite pastime 
with Mrs. Ingham. At ten years of age her first 
article was published In the Norwalk " Reflector." 
V\'hile in Delaware, encouraged by Professor W. 
G. Williams, she wrote her first story, for which he 
gave her the subject. "Something to Come Home 
To," receivingfur it fifteen dollars from the "Ladies' 
Repositorj'" Thai was followed bv other articles. 
For the Cleveland " Leader" she nas written let- 
ters from both sides ofthe ocean that have inspired 
more than one young person to cultivate the " best 
gifts." Her letters from Florida in 18H1 contained 
very accurate descriptions of natural scenery in the e 
land of flowers. In 1S80, at the request of the her first sketches 
management of the "I.eadiT," she began, in a lea," published in "Scribner's 
series of articles covering three years' space, the which was widely copied intt 
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Her first book was a coUeciion of her short pub- 
lished stories, which she wove into a continuous 
narrative, entitled ■'Timothy: His Neighbors and 
Friends." Her translations published in book 
form are: " Red Carl," treating of the labor ques- 
tion, " Lencheu's Brother," " Platzbacker of 
Plauen,", "The Block House on the Shore," 
" Erna Stark " and '■ Hetty's Decision," 

ISAAC, Hre. Hannah H. Underhill, evan- 
gelist, bom in Qutppaqua, N. V., J7th Seplcmber, 




ISAAC. 

came. Miss Underhill at once joined in the work of 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, enter- 
ing a union in Brooklyn. In 1880 she organized a 
society in Cornwall, which now is one of the most 
prominent of the local organii.i lions in Orange 
count)-, N. V. For some yenrrt past she has given 
her time entirely to evangelistic work. Her ser- 
vices are in frequent demand by ministers in 
revival work. She became the wife of William 
Isaac, of Cornwaii. in March, i3S6. Her pleasant 
h ome is in thai town. 

ITBS, MiSB Alice Smma, dramatist and 
journalist, burn in Detroit, Mich., where she 
lived until Siptember, 1890, when she removed 
with lier muiher to New York, which is now her 
home. Her literary bent was early shown. Before 
she knew liow to form the script letters, she printed 
the verses which she composed. When about 
seventeen years ofage, she wrote her first story, which 
was promptly accepted by Frank Leslie. So severe 
was she in jiidi,'i[ig her work that, instead of being 
elated at her success, she was appalled at what 
seemed to her an nnwarranlatile presumption, and 
never sent niiolher line to a publisher for ten years. 
Miss Ives' father died when she was two yeare old, 
and she very early felt the necessity of earning 
her own bread, and after a time that of two others. 
With her strong imaginative nature rebelling 
against the uncongenial task, she taught school till 
her health broke down under the strain. Then she 
iKfran to send poems and stories to the press. 
Compiling bi)<)ks, writing plays, m.iga/ine articles, 
driimalir iTiticisms. an<l, in sliiirt. all-around neu'>r 
pn[M.-r work, ha\e since Ix-C'n her wcirk. Her mail- 
azine .irlicle, "The ncmR-slic Purse-Strings," in 
the " Fcrimi." Septfrnlii-r. 1S911, was copied and 



1833. Her maiden name was l.'nderhill. Her 
anctslor^ for many generations were members of 
the orthodox Friends Sncieiy in which her piirenls 
were members and elders. Her education was 
received principally in the Friends' boarding 
schools in Dutchess county, N. V.. and West- 
town. Pa. For four years after leaving school she 
taught in her native town, and later carried on a 
private school at home. She spent several winters 
with friends and relatives in New York Cily. where 
she entered society with the same ardor that 
characterizes all htr effons. During one of these 
winters of pleasure there came to her a deep sense 
of her responsibility. This strong conviction so 
wrought upon her mind that, in the summer of 1S61, 
she determined to renounce the woridly life she had 
been leading. She was converted, and for some 
time thai lile satisfied her. and then there came a 
■ ■ ' a deeper work of grace, and five 



s after 



she 



red into the I 

faith. At once there came what she believed to 
be a call to preach the gospel. She was an invalid 
for three years, and on recovering her health she 
began to do evangelistic work. For six years she 
was connected with Miss Elizabeth Loder In mis- 
sion work in the village of Cornwall, N. Y. Miss 
Ltider owned a chapel, and together these women 
worked for the savmg of souls. Sailors, boatmen 
and laborers went to their meetings, and many <il Mis: 
were converted. When the temperance crusade New \' 
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